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PREFATORY  tJOTE 


This  volume  initiates  the  working  papers  of  the  Department 
of  Linguistics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana  Champaign,  entitled 
Studies  in  the  Linguistic  Sciences.   Studies  in  the  Linguistic 
Sciences  is  intended  as  a  forum  for  the  presentation,  in  pre- 
publication  form,  of  the  latest  original  research  by  the  faculty 
and  especially  the  students  of  our  department  in  various  branches 
of  the  linguistic  sciences.   Since  the  papers  are  in  pre-publication 
form,  they  should  not  be  quoted  vrithout  permission  of  the  authors. 

In  the  future,  v;e  hope  to  devote  special  issues  of  these 
working  papers  to  restricted  topics  in  linguistics  (e.g.,  experimental 
phonetics,  semantics,  area  linguistics),  perhaps  under  guest  editor- 
ship. 

We  propose  to  send  future  issues  of  Studies  in  the  Linguistic 
Sciences  gratis  to  our  sister  departments.   For  individuals,  there 
V7ill  be  a  nominal  charge  to  cover  postage,  handling,  etc.   All 
requests  should  be  addressed  to  Editor,  Studies  in  the  Linguistic 
Sciences,  Department  of  Linguistics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois  61801. 

l-le   wish  to  thank  Sue  Dennis,  Pat  riooney,  Barb  ^Teiner,  and  Jo 
Wilcock  for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
initial  issue. 

THE  EDITORS 
Urbana,  May,  1971 


NOTES  ON  CLEFTS  AND  PSEUDO-CLEFTS 
AND  OTHER  RELATED  MATTERS 
by 
Georgia  M.  Green 

Peters  and  Bach  argue  in  their  paper  on  pseudo-clefts 
that  "a  noun  phrase  can  be  pseudo-clefted  if  changing  the  un- 
clef ted  sentence  by  substituting  something  for  that  noun  phrase 
and  making  no  other  changes  leaves  us  with  a  grammatical  sentence" 
(1968:5).   They  use  this  correlation  as  part  of  the  justification 
for  deriving  pseudo-cleft  sentences  like  (1): 

1.  W'.^at  John  broke  was  his  nose, 
from  structures  containing  a  relative  clause  headed  by  the  thing , 
as  in  (2) : 

NP'^  ~VP 

v"  NP 

1  I 

I  I 

was  S 


NP 

S 

A. 

/'^-v 

the  thing 

NP 

VP 

John 

V 

NP 

NP       VP 

t    1  !     /\ 

broke  something        John     V    IJP 

2.  broke  his  nose 

by  means  of  a  transformation  on  the  order  of  (3)  (I  have  simpli- 
fied irrelevant  details) ; 


:jii   TOl 


onifi.?  p^l:J  \{jd 


m-i  V 


■tiqiriij}  ^vfirJ  I)    ((}    3p  ;??:, 


the  thing    [      that     X     Y  ]    be    [g     X'    NP     Y'] 
1  2     3        4  5        6     7 

==}  1  234  060 

Condition:    2=5;    3=7 

3. 
which  followed  relative-clause  formation.  Their  main  reason  for 
including  an  "unclefted  version"  of  the  pseudo-cleft  sentence  in 
the  underlying  structure  (cf.  (2))  was  to  guarantee  the  correct 
generation  of  pronominal  and  case  forms  which  depend  on  items 
being  clause-mates,  without  making  ad  hoc  additions  to  the  many 
rules  involved.   Although  they  do  not  mention  it,  this  would  also 
be  necessary,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  such  sentences  as  (4) : 

4.  *What  John  loves  is  Mary. 

That  is,  although  (5)  and  (6),  and  (7)  are  all  well-formed  sen- 
tences, (4)  is  not. 

5.  John  loves  something. 

6.  The  thing  John  loves 

7.  John  loves  Mary. 

Peters  and  Bach  would  explain  this  by  saying  (1968:5-6)  that  love 
in  (5)  and  (6)  is  a  different  verb  from  love  in  (7),  since,  for 
example,  the  two  do  not  permit  conjunction  reduction: 

8.  *John  loves  Mary  and  something  I  drew  for  him. 
and  therefore,  the  pseudo-clef ting  transformation  will  block 
because  the  condition  that  terms  2  and  5  be  identical  will  not 
be  met.   Presumably,  however,  it  would  be  possible  to  derive 


(6   vtS.)i  farts: 


a  sentence  like  (9) : 

9.  The  one  Jbhn  loves  is  Mary. 

from  a  structure  analogous  to  (2)  where  the  love ' s  are  identical. 
What  this  analysis  fails  to  explain  about  pseudo-cleft 
sentences  is  how  there  come  to  be  pseudo-cleft  sentences  such 
as  (10): 

10.  What  I  like  about  John  is  his  sense  of  humor, 
when  there  is  no  "unclefted  version": 

11a.  *I  like  John's  sense  of  humor  about  him. 

lib.  *I  like  his  sense  of  humor  about  John. 

lie.  *I  like  about  John  his  sense  of  humor. 
The  Peters-Bach  analysis  would  have  to  somehow  derive  (10)  but 
not  (12),  unless  the  identity  conditions  are  somehow  revised. 

12a.  *What  I  like  about  John  is  his  sense  of  humor  ^  ... 
about  him. 

12b.  *What  I  like  about  John  is  about  him  his  sense  of 
humor. 

12c.  *What  I  like  about  John  is  about  John  his  sense 
of  humor. 

No*?  this  problem  is  not  restricted  to  either  like  or 
about .  Sentence  (10)  represents  an  enormous  class  of  sentences, 
including: 

13a.  What  I  showed  about  John  was  his  resemblance  to  Harry. 

13b.  What  I  showed  about  John  was  his  tendency  to  lie. 

14a.  What  I  broke  of  John's  was  his  vase. 

14b.*Vi/hat  I  broke  of  John  was  his  vase. 
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15.  What  I  want  of  John  is  for  him  to  clean  up. 

16.  What  I  want  of  John  is  that  he  clean  up. 

17.  What's  wrong  with  John  is  his  attitude, 

18.  What's  right  for  John  is  a  stay  in  the  pen. 
as  well  as  the  better-known: 

19.  What  Bill  did  to  John  was  steal  his  book. 

20.  What  Mary  did  with  John  was  hide  him  in  the  closet. 

21.  What  Mary  did  about  her  cold  was  to  move  to  Florida. 

Furthermore,  the  problem  of  deriving  "topicalized"  sen- 
tences which  have  no  analogous  untopicalized  version  is  not  re- 
stricted to  pseudo-clefts.   It  reappears  in  cleft  sentences, 
questions,  and  restrictive  adjuncts  to  non-referential  head 
nouns.  Thust 

22.  It  was  his  grisly  sense  of  humor  that  I  noticed 

first  about  John. 
23a.  His  sense  of  hiamor  is  what  disturbs  Mary  about  Sam. 
23b.  Sam's  sense  of  humor  is  what  disturbs  Mary  about  him. 

24.  VJhat  do  you  remember  about  John? 

25.  What  did  you  do  with  John — put  him  in  the  closet? 

26.  What  did  you  do  to  John — put  him  in  the  closet? 

27.  What  did  you  do  about  John — put  him  in  the  closet? 
28,,  What's  wrong  with  John? 

29.  What's  the  trouble  with  John? 

30.  What's  cute  about  Susy? 

31.  I  know  what  I  like  about  John — it's  his  eyes. 

32.  I  like  something  about  John,  but  I  don't  know  what. 
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33.  There's  something  about  John  I  like. 

34.  Everything  about  John  pleases  me. 

35.  Nothing  about  John  pleases  me. 

36.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  car  that  hit  you? 

37.  One  thing  I  like  about  John  is  his  eyes. 

38.  The  only  thing  I  like  about  John  is  his  eyes. 

39.  The  trouble  with  John  is  his  tardiness. 

40.  The  trouble  with  John  is  he's  always  late. 

41.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  John  is  his  tardiness. 

42.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  John  is  he's  always  late. 

43.  The  thing  about  John  that  annoys  me  is  his  tardiness. 

44.  The  thing  that  annoys  me  about  John  is  his  tardiness. 

45.  The  thing  I  like  least  about  Sam  is  his  temper. 
COTipare  (22 '-30): 

22'  *I  noticed  John's  grisly  sense  of  humor  first  about 

him. 
23a'*His  sense  of  humor  disturbs  Mary  about  Sam, 
23b'*Sam's  sense  of  humor  disturbs  Mary  about  him. 
24a' *I  remember  about  John  his  eyes. 
24b' *I  remember  John's  eyes  about  him. 
25'  *I  put  John,  in  the  closet  with  him^(self). 
26'  *I  put  John,  in  the  closet  to  him- (self). 
27'  *I  put  John^^  in  the  closet  about  him.  (self). 
28'  *John  has  the  measles  is  wrong  with  him. 
29'  *He's  paranoid'  is  the  trouble  with  John. 
30a'*Susy's  d^^pig   is  cute  about  her. 
30b'*Her  dimple  is  cute  about  Susy. 
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(31'-33' ,  37'-38'): 

*I  like  John's  eyes  about  him. 

*I  like  about  John  his  eyes. 
(34'-35'): 

*His  behavior  about  John  pleases  me. 

*John.'s  behavior  about  him. (self)  pleases  me. 

♦John's  behavior  pleases  me  about  him. 

*His  behavior  pleases  me  about  John. 

36'  *!   remember  the  color  about  the  car. 

45'  ?I  like  Sam's  temper  least  about  him. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  untopicalized  versions  of 
(39-44)  would  be,  but  it  is  clear  thfet  the  Peters-Bach  analysis 
(which,  as  they  point  aout,  was  also  independently  proposed  by 
Ross)  is  incapable  of  explaining  these  facts.   It  remains  to  be 
seen  just  what  sort  of  grammatical  theory  will  permit  an  analysis 
of  pseudo-clefts  and  other  topicalized  forms  which  provides  non- 
ad  hoc  accounts  of 

(I)  the  semantic  differences  between  various  topicalized  and 
untopicalized  versions: 

46a.  What  the  lightning  struck  was  the  house. 
46b.7^What  struck  the  house  was  lightning. 
46c.?^Lightning  struck  the  house. 

(II)  the  restrictions  on  the  occurrence  of  animate  noun  phrases 

in  pseudo-clefts  illustrated  by  the  difference  betv/een  (4)  and  (47) 
4.  *What  John  loves  is  Mary. 
47.   What  John  saw  was  Mary. 
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This  restriction  apparently  does  not  occur  in  cleft  sentences: 
48.  It  is  Mary  that  John  loves. 

(III)  the  occurrence  of  reflexive  forms  on  the  right  of  the  copula 
which  are  not  predictable  from  their  surface  structure  position: 

49a.  What  John  saw  was  himself. 
49b.  V^hat  annoyed  John  was  himself. 
sinee  they  are  not  clause-mates  to  their  antecedents — cf.  (50): 
50a.  *What  John  saw  annoyed  himself. 
50b.   What"  John,  saw  annoyed  him^:. 
50c.   *What  John,  saw  was  him.. 
50d.  *What  annoyed  John-  was  him.. 

(IV)  the  occurrence  and  position  of  restrictive  modifiers  to  it, 
what,  thing ,  -thing ,  trouble ,  wrong,  etc.  in  clefts,  pseudo-clefts, 
questions,  and  so  on,  which  do  not  show  up  in  untopicalized  sen. 
tences  (cf.  examples  (10-45)). 


NOTE 

iN.b.  the  occurrence  of  the  pronoun  his  in  (23a)  violates  the 
condition  on  backwards  pronominal izat ion  since  it  both  precedes 
and  commands  its  antecedent. 
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UNMARKED  BLEEDING  ORDERS 
by 
Michael  J.  Kenstowicz  and  Charles  W.  Kisseberth 

In  his  important  paper  "Linguistic  Universals  and 
Language  Change" ,   Paul  Kiparsky  pointed  out  that  the  order 
in  which  a  pair  of  critically  ordered  phonological  rules 
apply  does  not  always  appear  to  be  totally  arbitrary,  in  the 
sense  that  the  relative  precedence  of  one  rule  over  another 
is  determined  solely  by  data  internal  to  the  language.  Rather, 
it  seems  that  in  many  cases  predictions  can  be  made  about  the 
expected  ordering  of  a  pair  of  rules  on  the  basis  of  the  form 
and  function  of  the  two  rules  involved.   In  this  regard, 
Kiparsky  developed  two  concepts  describing  functional 
relations  between  rules,  in  terms  of  which,  he  claims,  ex- 
pected order ings  can  be  characterized. 

The  first  of  these  is  termed  a  FEEDING  relation.   Two 
rules,  A  and  B,  are  in  a  feeding  relationship  if  one  rule, 
say  A,  creates  structures  to  which  the  other  rule  B  can  apply. 
If  the  ordering  of  the  two  rules  is  such  that  A  precedes  B, 
then  a  "feeding"  order  obtains.   The  opposite  order  of  B  pre- 
ceding A  is  termed  a  "non-feeding"  order.   Chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  the  diachronic  change  of  rule  reorderings,  Kiparsky 
hypothesizes  that  feeding  orders  are  more  expected,  and  hence 
favored  over  non-feeding  orders.   That  is,  it  is  much  more 
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likely  for  a  pair  of  rules  in  a  non-feeding  order  to  change 
into  a  feeding  order  than  vice  versa. 

The  second  concept  in  terms  of  which  expected  orderings 
are  described  is  termed  a  BLEEDING  relation.  Two  rules  A  and 
B  stand  in  a  bleeding  relationship  if  one  rule,  say  A,  alters 
a  structure,  such  that  rule  B  can  no  longer  apply  to  that 
structure.  If  A  precedes  B,  then  the  order  is  a  "bleeding" 
order.  The  opposite  precedence  relation  is  termed  a  "non- 
bleeding"  order.  Again  on  the  basis  of  the  diachronic  change 
of  rule  reordering,  Kiparsky  hypothesizes  that  non-bleeding 
orders  are  more  expected  and  favored  than  bleeding  orders. 
That  is,  two  rules  in  a  bleeding  order  are  more  likely  to 
shift  into  a  non- bleeding  order  than  vice  versa. 

And  underlying  both  of  these  tendencies  (i.e.  the 
favoring  of  feeding  over  non-feeding  and  non-bleeding  over 
bleeding  orders)  is  the  apparent  generalization  that  rules 
tend  to  be  ordered  in  a  fashion  which  permits  their  maximal 
application  in  a  derivation.  That  is,  "rules  tend  to  shift 

into  the  order  which  allows  their  fullest  utilization  in  the 

2 

grammar.    Let  us  call  this  the  "maximal  application  principle. 

Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  point  out  a  relatively 
well  defined  set  of  cases  in  which  bleeding  orders  appear  to 
be  the  natural  and  expected  situation.  On  the  basis  of  such 
examples  we  will  argue  that  the  principle  of  maximal  appli- 
cation cannot  be  maintained  in  its  most  general  and  unqualified 
form. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  we  think  it  is 
important  to  make  two  observations  about  the  notions  of 
feeding  and  bleeding  relations.  The  first  is  that  these 
concepts  define  a  relation  between  rules  only  with  respect 
to  a  given  (underlying)  form.  Hence,  a  pair  of  rules  may 
exhibit  different  feeding  and  bleeding  properties  with 
respect  to  different  (underlying)  forms.  For  example,  in 

Lithuanian  there  is  a  rule  which  degeminates  a  geminate 

3 
consonant  cluster.   This  rule  accounts  for  alternations 

like  the  following,  where  the  future  desinence  is  /-siu/ 

and  the  imperative  is  /-kite/. 

past  1  sg.  fut.  imp .  pi .  gloss 

gere  gersiu  gerkite  drink 

kase  kasiu  < /kas-siu/  kaskite  dig 

teko  teksiu  tekite  ^-/tek-kite/  flow 

Lithuanian  also  has  a  rule  of  Metathesis  which  interchanges  a 
spirant  and  velar  stop  when  this  cluster  occurs  before  a 
consonant.  This  rule  accounts  for  the  alternate  shapes  of  a 
verb  stem  like  /dresk-/  'to  bind'  —  dreske ,  dreksti  inf. 
(from  /dresk-ti/) ,  dreksiu  (from  /dresk-siu/) ,  and  drekskite 
(frcan  /dresk-kite/) .  Note  that  the  Metathesis  rule  feeds  the 
Degemination  rule  in  the  derivation  of  the  future  form 
dreksiu  by  placing  the  root  £  after  the  k  in  position  before 
the  £  of  the  future  suffix.  However,  Metathesis  bleeds  Degem- 
ination in  the  derivation  of  drekskite  by  splitting  up  the 
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/k-k/  cluster,  which  would  otherwise  degeminate  (cf.  tekite 
from  /tek-kite/) .  Thus,  the  same  pair  of  rules  may  display 

different  feeding  and  bleeding  properties  depending  upon  the 

4 
structure  to  which  the  rules  apply. 

The  second  point  to  observe  is  that  a  pair  of  rules  may 
exhibit  feeding  and  bleeding  relationships  in  two  quite  diff- 
erent ways.  For  example,  one  rule  may  stand  in  a  feeding 
relationship  to  another  rule  by  virtue  of  creating  new  instances 
of  structures  which  satisfy  the  conditions  to  the  left  of  the 
arrow  of  the  other  rule.  This,  in  Finnish  there  is  a  rule 
diphthongizing  underlying  e£  to  ie.  Another  rule  deleting 

certain  medial  voiced  continuants  gives  rise  to  new  instances 

5 
of  ee,  which  are  potential  candidates  for  diphthongization. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  rule  can  stand  in  a  feeding  relation 

with  another  rule  by  creating  new  environments  in  which  the 

latter  can  apply.  For  example,  in  Russian  there  is  a  rule 

which  devoices  obstruents  in  final  position.  This  rule  is  fed 

by  another  rule  which  deletes  a  word  final  1^  when  preceded  by 

a  consonant.  If  this  consonant  is  a  voiced  obstruent,  then  it 

comes  to  be  in  word  final  position  by  virtue  of  the  1_  dropping 

and  thus  is  a  candidate  for  devoicing. 

Similarly,  two  rules  can  display  bleeding  relations  in 

the  same  fashion.  For  example,  certain  dialects  of  German  have 

a  rule  spirantizing  voiced  stops  in  position  after  a  vowel.  This 

rule  stands  in  a  bleeding  relation  with  the  German  rule  of 

Final  Devoicing,  since  the  latter  alters  the  feature  matrix 
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of  candidates  for  Spirantization  so  that  they  no  longer  meet 
the  specification  to  the  left  of  the  arrow  of  the  latter  rule. 
Thus,  given  an  underlying  form  like  /tag#/  'day'  (cf  taye) , 
there  are  two  possible  outputs:  tak,  if  Final  Devoicing  pre- 
cedes and  bleeds  Sprizantization;  and  tax  if  Spirantization 
applies  first,  a  non-bleeding  order.  Given  the  marked  status 
of  bleeding  orders,  tax  would  be  the  favored  outcome,  since 
it  allows  for  both  rules  to  apply.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  from  a 
prior  bleeding  to  a  non-bleeding  order  that  the  rules  have 

shifted  in  most  dialects  that  possess  these  rules  in  their 

6 
grammars. 

It  is  situations  of  the  fourth  possible  type  that  we  are 
interested  in  in  this  paper  —  situations  in  which  one  rule 
A  stands  in  a  bleeding  relation  with  another  rule  B  by  virtue 
of  A's  altering  a  structure  so  that  it  no  longer  satisfies  the 
environmental  conditions  of  B.  We  shall  argue  that,  at  least 
in  the  types  of  cases  we  shall  consider,  bleeding  orders  are 
expected  and  favored  over  non-bleeding  orders.  We  think  it 
is  significant  that  all  of  the  examples  of  bleeding/non- 
bleeding  orders  discussed  by  Kiparsky  are  of  the  first  type, 
where  one  rule  bleeds  another  by  altering  the  feature  matrix 
of  a  structure  so  that  it  no  longer  satisfies  the  conditions 
to  the  left  of  the  arrow  of  the  other  rule. 

The  first  example  we  want  to  discuss  comes  from  the 

Yawelmani  dialect  of  Yokuts,  an  Amerindian  language  of  the 

7 
Penutian  family.   This  language  has  a  rule  shortening  long 
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vowels  in  a  closed  syllable,  i.e.  before  a  consonant  cluster  or 
a  single  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word.  This  rule  accounts  for 
alternations  like  the  following:  do ; s-ol  'might  report' ,  but 
dos-hin  'reports';  sa:p-al  'might  burn',  but  sap-hin  'burns'; 


?ile;-hin  'fans',  but  ?ile-l  'might  fan';  hoyo;-hin  'names', 
but  hoyo-1  'might  name' .  There  is  another  rule  in  Yawelmani 

which  inserts  an  _i  in  the  environment  C p-jpf*  As  a  result 

of  the  operation  of  this  rule,  some  vowels  that  are  under- 
lyingly  in  closed  syllables  come  to  stand  in  open  syllables. 
Thus,  the  Epenthesis  rule  potentially  bleeds  the  Shortening 
rule  by  destroying  the  closed  syllable  context  of  the  latter. 
Given  the  hypothesized  marked  status  of  bleeding  orders  and 
the  maximal  application  principle,  we  would  expect  Shortening 
to  apply  before  Epenthesis.  Howe"er,  as  it  turns  out,  the 
Shortening  rule  must  follow  Epenthesis,  and  hence  be  bled  by 
it.  This  is  shown  by  forms  like  the  following,  which  have 
underlying  long  root  vowels  followed  by  consonant  clusters  in 
their  lexical  representations:  ?a;mil-hin,  ?aml-al  /?a:ml-/ 
'help';  mo;xil-hin,  moxlol  /mo:xl-/  'grow  old';  se:nit-hin, 


sental  /si:nt-/  'smell';  wo;wul-hun,  wo;wl-al  /wu;wl-/  fetand 


Q 

up'.    Although  Epenthesis  bleeds  Shortening,  this  nevertheless 
strikes  us  as  quite  natural.  The  reason,  we  suspect,  is  that 
rules  which  shorten  vowels  in  closed  syllables  typically 
refer  to"surface"  syllabic  structure,  rather  than  to  a  more 
"abstract"  syllabic  structure  different  from  the  surface 
structure.  The  fact  that  Shortening  applies  only  after  the 
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surface  syllabic  structure  has  been  determined  by  Epenthesis 
thus  seems  quite  reasonable.   In  addition,  this  preference  of 
shortening  rules  for  surface  syllabic  structure  falls  together 
quite  straightforwardly  with  the  parallel  generalization  that 
the  inverse  of  Epenthesis  — namely  processes  of  vowel  deletion  — 
also  typically  apply  before  shortening  rules.  Thus,  Yawelmani 
also  has  a  rule  deleting  the  final  vowel  of  a  CV  suffix  like 
the  imperative  (which  is  underlyingly  -ka)  provided  the  suffix 
is  preceded  by  a  vowel.  And  if  that  vowel  is  basically  long, 
then  it  undergoes  Shortening  by  virtue  of  being  in  position 
before  a  final  consonant.  Hence,  we  find  forms  like  the 
following:  xatka ,  from  /xat-ka/  *eatl';  but,  hoyok ,  from 
/hoyo:-ka/,  and  ?ilek,  from  /?ile:-ka/.  Observe  that  here 
the  vowel  deletion  process  feeds  the  Shortening  rule  by 
creating  new  instances  of  contexts  in  which  it  can  apply. 
This  tendency  for  rules  of  vowel  shortening  to  follow  both 
rules  of  vowel  deletion  and  rules  of  epenthesis  is  a  curious 
asymmetry  for  a  theory  which  determines  expected  orderings 
by  a  principle  of  maximal  application.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
falls  out  quite  nicely  if  we  say  that  rules  like  Shortening 
typically  apply  only  after  the  surface  syllabic  structure  has 
been  determined. 

The  next  case  we  want  to  consider  comes  from  Ttlbatulabal , 

9 
a  Uto-Aztecan  language.   In  this  language  the  past  tense 

of  a  verb  is  formed  by  a  process  of  reduplication  in  which  a 

copy  of  the  first  stem  vowel  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  stem. 
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For  example,  polona:n,  opolo ; nan  'to  beat  it  for  him'; 
tuga?anan,  utuga?anan  ' to  make  it  deep  for  him ' ;  kami;zan, 
akami;2an  'to  catch  it  for  him'.  This  language  also  has  a 
rule  neutralizing  the  contrast  between  voiced  and  voiceless 
stops  in  favor  of  the  latter.   It  applies  in  both  word 
initial  and  word  final  position.  Such  a  rule  is  responsible 
for  the  following  alternations:  puwa ; n ,  u ; buwa ; n  'to  irrigate 
it  for  him*;  to;yla;n,  o;do;yla;n  'to  teach  him'. 

Note  that  the  Reduplication  rule  bleeds  the  Devoicing  rule 
by  making  an  underlying  initial  consonant  medial  phonetically. 
However,  this  ordering  strikes  us  as  expected,  since  typically 
rules  of  initial  and  final  devoicing  apply  to  segments  which 
appear  in  such  positions  phonetically.  This  order  of  Devoicing 
after  Reduplication  also  ties  in  with  the  fact  that  Tilbatulabal 
has  a  rule  which  deletes  word  final  vowels.  Stops  which  come  to 
stand  in  final  position  as  a  result  of  this  rule  also  undergo 
devoicing.   For  example,  the  unsuf fixed  form  of  tatw^^gatnat 
'to  go  along  causing  him  to  see'  is  ta;w  k  'to  see'  from 
underlying  /daw.ga/  (cf.  ta;w-gat  'he  is  seeing').   Observe  that 
in  the  derivation  of  ta;w..k  the  deletion  rule  feeds  the 
devoicing  process  by  creating  new  contexts  in  which  it  can 
apply.  Given  the  maximal  application  principle,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  copying  of  the  vowel  into  word  initial  position 
should  follow  Devoicing,  while  the  dropping  of  the  final  vowel 
should  precede.   The  fact  that  Devoicing  follows  both  rules  is 
an  unexpected  peculiarity  for  this  theory,  but  is  just  what 
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would  be  predicted  by  a  theory  which  says  that  devoicing  rules 
typically  apply  to  segments  which  are  initial  or  final  in 
surface  representation. 

Washo,  an  Amerindian  language  of  the  Hokan  family,  pro- 

10 
vides  the  basis  for  our  next  example.    Hasho  has  a  rule  of 

Strpss  Reduction  which  destresses  a  vowel  if  it  is  followed  by 

a  stressed  vowel.  Thus,  the  stem  main-  Acorn'  is  destressed  in 

the  diminutive  malna;6i.   Similarly,  the  stem  sesm-'to  vomit' 

is  destressed  in  sesmewe?  'vomit',  where  the  resultative 

suffix  -ewe?  is  appended,  and  in  sesmasa?i  'he's  going  to 

vomit',  where  the  near  future  suffix  -asa?-  is  added. 

The  Stress  Reduction  rule  operates  close  to  the  surface 
in  Washo;  consequently,  it  is  fed  by  the  rule  of  Vowel  Drop, 
which  deletes  ein  unstressed  vowel  in  the  context  V?  CV.  For 
example,  the  stem  de?eg-  'stone'  appears  in  its  full  form 
(i.e.  disyllabic,  with  a  stressed  first  vowel)  when  unsuf fixed; 
de?ek;  but  is  reduced  in  the  diminutive  de?ga;ci.  In  the 
diminutive  not  only  has  the  second  vowel  of  the  stem  been  lost, 
but  the  first  vowel  has  been  destressed.  Clearly,  Stress 
Reduction  operates  on  the  output  of  Vowel  Drop. 

But  just  as  the  operation  of  Stress  Reduction  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  loss  of  a  vowel,  the  insertion  of  a  vowel  may 
render  it  unnecessary.  There  is  a  rule  in  Washo  that  inserts 

i^  in  the  context  VC CJ-,J  .   This  rule  accounts,  for  example, 

for  the  fact  that  a  stem  like  aln-  'to  lick'  has  the  allomorph 
/al±i^/  in  the  imperative  galtn  'lick  iti',  where  no  suffix 
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follows,  but  /aln/  in  l.-lni  'I  am  licking  it',  where  the 
imperfect  -i_  suffix  follows. 

Now  note  the  example  kalinmama?i  'he's  finished  licking  it  J 
where  ^-  is  the  3  pi.  object  prefix  and  mama?-  is  a  stem  meaning 
'to  finish'.   In  this  form,  4-epenthesis  operates  to  insert  a 
vowel  within  the  final  consonant  cluster  of  the  stem,  since  a 
consonant  follows.  Stress  is  maintained  on  both  the  stem 
meaning  'to  lick'  and  on  the  stem  meaning  'to  finish*.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  ordering  Epenthesis  before  Stress  Reduction, 
a  bleeding  order.  The  maximal  application  principle  would 
predict  an  output  with  stress  only  on  the  first  stem  by  having 
a  derivation  in  which  both  rules  apply  —  Stress  Reduction 
first,  and  then  Epenthesis.  However,  once  again  the  bleeding 
order  strikes  us  as  natural  in  this  case,  since  we  claim  that 
typically  a  rule  like  Stress  Reduction  will  follow  a  rule  like 
Vowel  Drop  and  also  will  follow  a  rule  of  Epenthesis,  even 
though  the  former  is  a  feeding  and  the  latter  a  bleeding  order. 

A  slightly  different  example  occurs  in  Lithuanian,  where 
there  is  a  rule  of  regressive  voicing  assimilation  which 
assigns  a  value  for  voice  to  any  number  of  obstruents  equiv- 
alent to  the  final  member  of  an  obstruent  cluster.  Thus,  the 
prefixes  /ap-/  and  /at-/  alternate  with  final  voiced  stops 
if  the  following  stem  begins  with  a  voiced  obstruent,  as  the 
following  examples  show:  arti  'plough',  [aplarti  'finish 
ploughing';  dirbti  'to  work',  [ab]dirbti  'work  through'; 
gyventi  'live',  {ab]gyventi  'inhabit';  eiti  'go',  [at] eiti 
'to  arrive';  gimti  'to  be  born',  [ad]gimti  'to  be  born  again'. 
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In  addition,  Lithuanian  has  a  rule  which  inserts  i^  between 
homorganic  stops  across  a  prefix  boundary.  Hence,  puti  'to  rot* 
apiputi  'to  grow  rotten';  teisti  'to  judge',  atiteisti  'to  ad- 
judicate'. Now  what  is  predicted  by  the  principle  of  maximal 
application  if  we  join  such  prefixes  to  stems  beginning  with 
homorganic  voiced  stops?  Such  a  principle  claims  that  both 
Voicing  Assimilation  and  Epenthesis  should  apply,  in  that 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  a  theory  which  claims  that  rules  of 
cluster  assimilation  characteristically  apply  only  after 
clusters  have  been  broken  up  or  formed  (i.e.  after  both  rules 
of  epenthesis  and  deletion)  predicts  that  Voicing  Assimilation 
should  not  apply  in  the  derivation  of  these  forms,  since  a  prior 
application  of  epenthesis  should  break  up  the  cluster  and  thus 
bleed  the  assimilation  rule.  And.  in  fact,  the  latter  makes 
the  correct  prediction,  as  the  following  forms  indicate: 
duoti  'to  give',  atiduoti  'to  give  back';  begti  'run', 
apibegti  ' to  run  around ' . 

In  Klamath,  an  Amerindian  language  of  uncertain  linguistic 
affiliation  spoken  in  southwestern  Oregon,  the  opposition 
between  glottalized  and  non-glottal ized  consonants,  as  well  as 
between  unaspirated  and  aspirated  (voiced  -  voiceless  in  the 
case  of  younger  speakers)  consonants,  is  neutralized  before 
all  glottalized  consonants  and  before  obstruents.    As  in 
Lithuanian,  the  environment  which  conditions  this  rule  of 
neutralization  is  a  phonetic  one,  not  an  abstract  one.  There 
are  many  cases  where  a  glottalized  or  unaspirated  (voiced) 
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consonant  occurs  in  a  neutralizing  enviroranent  in  underlying 
representation,  but  remains  unchanged  due  to  the  elimination 
of  the  environment  by  the  operation  of  some  other  morpho- 
phonemic  rule. 

For  example,  there  is  a  stem  ne;bg-  'to  happen,  occur' , 
which  has  the  allomorph  /ne:pg/  in  netpga  'happens,  occurs'. 
But  when  a  consonant  initial  suffix  is  added,  the  allomorph 
/ne:bag/  is  found,  as  in  ne ; bagwapk  'will  happen,  occur'. 
The  /a/  in  /ne:bag/  is  dud  to  a  morphophonemic  rule  which 
breaks  up  certain  stop  clusters  in  pre-consonantal  position. 
This  a-epenthesis  rule  is  just  one  of  a  whole  set  of  such  rules 
operating  in  a  variety  of  environments;  all  of  these  rules 
must  precede  the  rule  of  Neutralization.  As  a  second  example, 
consider  the  stem  newlg-  'to  rule';  the  underlying  /I/  is 
neutralized  in  newlga  'rules' (actually  a  syllabic  /I/),  but 


surfaces  in  the  noun  newlags  'rule'  and  in  newlaqta  'plots 
against' ,  where  a     has  been  inserted  to  break  up  clusters 
with  four  consonants. 

a-epenthesis  rules  are  not  the  only  rules  which  destroy 
the  environment  for  Neutralization.  In  Klamath  both  glottalized 
and  non-glottalized  glides  vocalize  between  consonants  — 
y-glides  alternate  with  long,  tense  /i:/,  and  w-glides  alternate 
with  the  long,  tense  vowel  /o:/.   Consider  a  stem  like  mbody- 
'to  wrinkle'.   In  pre-vocalic  position,  the  allomorph  /mboty/ 
occurs,  as  in  mbot^a  'wrinkles';  but  in  preconsonantal 
position,  we  find  the  allomorph  /mbodi:/,  as  in  mbodi;tk 
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'wrinkled  up' .   To  account  for  mbodi;tk,  the  rule  of  vocalization 
must  be  applied  before  Neutralization,  so  that  underlying  /d/ 
is  preserved. 

It  does  not  seem  surprizing  to  us  that  every  rule  in 
Klamath  that  could  bleed  Neutralization  (by  operating  on  an 
undar lying  structure  where  a  consonant  is  in  the  context  for 
Neutralization  and  destroying  that  context)  does  so.  Given  a 
rule  that  says:  neutralize  the  opposition  x  in  a  position  y, 
where  y  may  be  a  class  of  segments  adjacent  to  x,  it  is 
typical  that  the  position  y  is  close  to  the  phonetic 
surface  rather  than  close  to  the  underlying  representation 
(in  case  the  two  are  divergent) . 

Another  example,  similar  to  the  Klamath  case,  occurs  in 

12 
Takelma,  also  a  language  of  southwestern  Oregon.    In  Takelma 

the  aorist  stem  of  verb  bases  ending  in  a  consonant  cluster 

is  formed  by  placing  a  copy  of  the  stem  vowel  within  the 

stem  final  consonant  cluster:  somdan  'I  shall  cook  it*, 

somoda?n  'I  cooked  it';  tamyanan  'I  shall  go  to  get  her 

married',  tamayana?n  'I  went  to  get  her  married';  malginin, 

'I  shall  tell  him',  malagini?n  'I  told  him'. 

This  rule  interacts  with  another  rule  of  Neutralization 

similar  to  that  of  Klamath.   The  opposition  between  voiced 

and  voiceless  and  also  between  glottalized  and  non-glottalized 

consonants  is  neutralized  in  favor  of  voiceless  non-glottalized 

consonants  in  position  before  another  consonant.   Now  if  we 

take  a  verbal  base  ending  in  a  cluster  whose  first  member  is 
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a  glottalized  consonant,  the  principle  of  naximal  application 
predicts  that  this  consonant  should  first  be  deglottalized, 
and  only  then  be  separated  from  the  final  member  of  the  cluster 
by  Reduplication.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  that  says 
that  such  rules  of  neutralization  typically  apply  to  surface 
representations  predicts  that  the  underlying  glottalized 
consonant  will  reach  the  surface  by  having  the  consonant 
clusterbroken  up  by  the  copying  process.  And,  once  again, 
the  latter  theory  is  corroborated  by  the  facts  of  Takelma,  as 
the  following  forms  show:  lopdia"?t  'it  will  rain',  lopodia"? 
'it  rained';  yokyan  'I  shall  know  it',  yokoya?n  'I  knew  it'; 
masgan  'I  shall  put  it',  mat*saga?n  (a  neutralized  tfe  shows  up 
as  £)  'I  put  it'.  Here,  just  as  in  Klamath,  the  neutraliz- 
ation occurs  only  after  the  surface  syllabic  structure  has 
been  determined,  this  time  by  a  copying  process  rather  than 
a  rule  of  epenthesis. 

The  finaQ.  example  of  this  type  that  we  want  to  discuss 

13 
comes  from  West  Greenlandic  Eskimo.    It  is  slightly 

different  from  the  examples  considered  so  far  in  that  it 

involves  a  rule  of  metathesis,  rather  than  an  epenthesis  or 

copying  process.   fowever,  the  generalization  that  certain 

types  of  assimilation  tend  to  operate  close  to  the  surface 

representation  still  holds  true.  In  V7est  Greenlandic  there 

is  a  rule  which  lowers  the  high  vowels  i_  and  u  to  e_  and  o^ 

when  they  stand  in  final  position  or  are  followed  by  a  uvular. 

This  rule  interacts  with  a  rule  of  metathesis,  which  inter- 
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changes  a  VC  sequence,  if  that  sequence  is  followed  by  a  vord 
final  consonant!  V  Cj^  C2  #  — -^  Cj^  V  C2  #. 

These  tvro  rules  explain  alternations  like  those  found  in 
the  following  singular-plural  noun  pairs:  ameq,  ammit  'skin'; 
nanoq,  nannut  'bear*.  The  steins  eire  basically  /amiq-/  and 
/nanuq-/.  The  singular  forms  are  derived  simply  by  an 
application  of  the  Lowering  rule.   In  the  plural,  which  is 
marked  by  a  suffix  -t^,  underlying  /amiq-t/  and  /nanuq-t/ 
first  undergo  Metathesis  to  /amqi-t/  and  /nanqu-t/.  A  sub- 
sequent assimilation  of  £  to  a  preceding  nasal  yields  the 
surface  forms.  Note  that  in  the  underlying  representation 
of  the  plural  forms  high  vowels  are  followed  by  a  uvular  — 
the  context  for  Lowering.  To  derive  the  correct  surface 
forms,  we  must  order  the  Metathesis  first,  destroying  the 
context  of  the  subsequent  Lowering  rule.  This  bleeding 
order  is  predicted  by  a  theory  which  claims  that  such 
assimilatory  rules  tend  to  apply  after  the  surface  syllabic 
structure  has  been  determined  by  rules  like  Metathesis. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  like  to  consider  one  more  case 
of  a  rather  different  nature.  This  example  is  significant, 
since  the  concepts  of  feeding  and  bleeding  are  simply  not 
applicable.  On  the  other  hand,  our  claim  that  certain  types 
of  rules  typically  refer  to  surface  structure  does  seem  to 
make  the  correct  predictions. 

In  both  Baltic  and  Slavic  there  is  an  underlying  con- 
trast between  stressed  and  stressless  morphemes.   When  a 
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stressless  morpheme,  say  a  noun  stem,  is  combined  with  a 
stressed  suffix,  the  word  accent  occurs  on  the  suffix.   Hence,  if 
the  stem  meaning  'snow'  (/snieg-/  in  Lithuanian,  /sneg-/  in 
Russian)  is  combined  with  a  stressed  suffix  like  the  dative 
plural,  we  find  sniegams  in  Lithuanian  and  snegam  in  Russian. 
But  when  these  morphemes  are  appended  to  stressless  suffixes 

like  the  accusative  singular,  then  there  is  a  rule  inserting 

-        14 
stress  on  the  first  vowel  of  the  word:  Li,  sniega ,  R.  snegu. 

In  the  evolution  of  Slavic  sequences  of  a  vowel  -  liquid  - 
consonant  underwent  a  modification  such  that  the  liquid  and 
consonant  are  no  longer  contiguous,  but  are  separated  by  a 
vowel.   In  South  and  West  Slavic  there  was  basically  a  simple 
metathesis  of  the  root  vowel  and  liquid:  (C)  V  R  C  — ■♦ 
(C)  R  V  C.   In  East  Slavic  the  outcome  was  different.  Essentially 
what  happened  was  that  a  copy  of  the  stem  Vowel  was  placed 
between  the  liquid  and  the  following  consonant:  (C)  V  R  C  — i 
(C)  V  R  V  C. 

What  is  interesting  in  this  regard  is  to  see  how  this 
change  interacted  with  the  Stress  Insertion  rule,  which  places 
accent  on  the  first  vowel  of  an  unaccented  word.  Given  a 
theory  which  says  that  rules  of  accent  placement  of  the  form 
"place  accent  on  the  nth  vowel  of  a  word"  typically  apply  only 
after  the  surface  syllabic  structure  has  been  obtained,  we  would 
predict  that  unstressed  words  with  a  vowel  -  liquid  -  consonant 
sequence  should  receive  accent  on  their  initial  vowel.  And,  in 
fact,  this  is  what  happened,  as  evidenced  by  forms  like  the 
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following:  Li.  /gard-/  'town'-  gardams ,  gard^;  /galv-/  'head'  - 
galvoms,  galv^;  R.  /gord-/  -  gorodam ,  gorod  (cf.  za  gorod ) ; 
/golv-/  -  golovam ,  golovu . 

It  is  not  possible  to  argue  that  the  Vowel  Copy  rule 
copied  an  unaccented  version  of  the  stem  vowel  in  position 
between  the  liquid  and  the  following  consonant,  because 
underlyingly  stressed  morphemes  of  this  shape  show  up  with 
accent  on  the  copied  vowel:  e.g.  Li.  /varn-/  'crow*  varnoms, 
varna;  R.  /vorn-/  voronam,  voronu .   Hence,  there  must  have 
been  derivations  like  the  following  in  East  Slavic. 

/vorn-u/       /golv-u/ 

Vowel  Copy     voron-u        golov-u 
Accent  Insertion     golov-u 

The  form  /voro'h-u/  reduces  to  voronu  by  a  general  rule. 

Thus,  the  order  of  the  rules  must  have  been  Vowel  Copy 

16 
followed  by  Accent  Insertion.    And  this  order  is  exactly 

what  would  be  predicted  by  a  theory  claiming  that  rules  which 
refer  to  the  nth  syllable  of  a  word  typically  apply  only  after 
the  surface  syllabic  structure  has  been  determined.  Note,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  concepts  of  feeding  and  bleeding  do  not 
apply  here,  since  the  rule  of  accent  insertion  applifes 
whether  it  is  ordered  before  or  after  Vowel  Copy.  A  theory  which 
characterizes  expected  orders  in  terms  of  these  concepts  would 
predict  that  in  such  cases  either  order  is  to  be  equally  ex- 
pected.  Such  a  claim  strikes  us  as  highly  suspecious. 
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In  conclusion,  we  hope  to  have  established  the  following 
points.  First,  in  cases  where  a  rule  A  potentially  bleeds 
another  rule  B  by  altering  structures  so  that  they  no  longer 
meet  the  contextual  conditions  of  B,  a  bleeding  order  seems, 
in  the  range  of  cases  we  have  examined,  to  be  the  expected 
situation.  Secondly,  if  this  is  correct,  then  the  principle 
of  maximal  application  will  have  to  be  restricted  in  scope 
to  accomodate  such  cases. 

Needless  to  say,  at  this  point  a  number  of  questions 
arise.  Can  one  maintain  that  a  bleeding  order  is  always  ex- 
pected in  situations  where  rule  A  potentially  bleeds  rule  B 
in  such  a  fashion?  Notice  that  all  of  the  examples  we  have 
discussed  involve  rules  in  the  A  and  B  position  of  a  par- 
ticular type:  the  former  are  rules  of  epenthesis,  copying, 
and  metathesis  —  rules  which  affect  syllabic  structure; 
while  the  rules  in  the  B  position  are  rules  which  crucially 
refer  to  syllabic  structure.   In  such  situations  will 
bleeding  orders  be  expected  if  both  rules  are  rules  affecting 
syllable  structure?  If  both  refer  to  syllable  structure  in 
their  environments?  Or  is  it  proper  to  view  expected  orders 
in  terms  of  the  notions  feeding  and  bleeding  at  all? 

The  generalization  that  seems  to  emerge  from  the  examples 
discussed  above  is  that  rules  of  assimilation,  neutralization, 
etc.,  tend  to  be  predictably  ordered  to  apply  to  "surface" 
rather  than  "abstract"  syllable  structure.  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  one  can  make  some  guess  as  to  the 
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position  of  a  rule  in  the  ordering  on  the  basis  of  the  formal 
properties  of  the  rule  itself.  That  is,  such  rules  tend  to 
apply  after  both  rules  of  epenthesis  and  deletion,  regardless 
of  whether  the  latter  feed  or  bleed  them. 

Hcv/over,  when  one  begins  to  exrjrnine  this  "generalization" 
a  njmber  of  difficulties  immediately  spring  to  mind.   To  cite 
just  or.^  example,  many  languages  have  the  following  two  rules 
in  their  g/.a^nmars:  a  rule  palatalizing  a  consonant  before  _i, 
and  a  rule  of  apocope.  Given  the  claim  that  bleeding  orders 
are  expected  between  an  assimilation  rule  and  a  rule  affecting 
syllable  structure,  we  would  predict  that  the  apocope  rule 
should  precede,  and,  hence,  bleed  the  palatalisation  rule. 
Yet  a  cursory  inspection  of  languages  possessing  these  two 
rules  indicates  that  a  non-bleed Lng  order  is  typical.  Perhaps 
one  might  suggest  that  the  non-bleeding  order  is  preferred 
because  the  i^  which  drops  by  apocope  leaves  a  "trace"  on  the 
preceding  consonant.  We  have  not  as  yet  examined  the  matter 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  determine  if  this  suggestion  is 
at  all  viable. 

In  any  case,  it  is  apparent  that  many  more  factors  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  before  we  can  begin  to  make 
precise  the  notions  of  marked  and  unmarked  rule  orderings. 
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Footnotes 

1.  fee  Kiparsky  (1968  ). 

2.  ibid.,   p.    200. 

3.  See  Kenstowicz  (1971). 

4.  See  Anderson  (1969)  for  a  discussion  of  many  such  examples. 

5.  In  Standard  Finnish  derived  ee  remains,  while  in  many 

dialects  it  diphthongizes  to  ie^,   indicating  that  these 
dialects  have  shifted  the  rules  into  a  feeding  order. 
See  Kiparsky  (1968) . 

6.  See  Kiparsky  (1968). 

7.  See  Newman  (1944). 

8.  Underlying  long  high  vowels  lower  to  et^  and  o; .  In  addition, 

vowels  harmonize  with  the  initial  stem  vowel  in  such  a  way 
that  high  vowels  round  and  back  if  the  initial  vowel  is  u 
and  low  vowels  round  if  the  initial  vowel  is  o.  For  details, 
see  Kisseberth  (1970) . 

9.  See  Swadesh  and  Voegelin  (1939) .  We  are  indebted  to 

Charles  Pyle  for  bringing  this  example  to  our  attention. 

10.  See  Jacobsen  (1964). 

11.  See  Barker  (1964) . 

12.  See  Sapir  (1922) . 

13.  See  Pyle  (1970) . 

14.  The  case  suffix,  a  lax  diffuse  vowel,  drops  out  by  another 

rule. 

15.  See  Halle  (1971). 

16.  This  appears  to  be  a  genuine  case  of  rule  insertion,  i.e. 

the  addition  of  a  rule  to  a  grammar  in  position  before 
another,  chronologically  earlier  rule.  For  discussion, 
see  King  (1970).  Another,  quite  recent,  rule  has  been 
inserted  before  Accent  Insertion.  This  rule  yields  the 
contrast  between  £  (a  tense,  close  vowel  like  in  French 
beau)  and  o  (  an  open  vowel  similar  to  that  of  English 
bought)  in  some  southern  Russian  dialects.  The  open  o 
results  from  basic  /o/'s  which  receive  accent  via  the 
Accent  Insertion  rule.  Basically  accented  /o/  is  realized 
as  o.  Hence,  a  rule  taking  /o/  to  o  must  have  been  inserted 
in  these  dialects  before  the  ancient  rule  of  Accent  Insertion. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  WITH  _i- INSERTION  IN  PRLI 

by 
Margie  O' Bryan 

0-1  In  Pali  there  are  several  rules  of  _i- insertion. 
The  most  general  and  regular  of  these  is  the  following: 


(1)   0    ->■    li]    /}  l +  C 

/IVCC)\ 

This  rule  accounts  for  forms  such  as: 


tappita   /  tapp  +  ta/  past  passive  participle  of 

tapp-   'satiate' 
sasita  /  sas  +  ta/     past  passive  participle  of 

sis-  'advise' 
ruhita  /ruh  +  ta/   past  passive  participle  of 

ruh-   ' ascend ' 
tappi  ya  /tapp  +  ya/  gerund  of  tapp- 
0.2  Pali  represents  an  early  stage  of  middle  Indie. 
At  this  stage  of  the  language,  i;- insertion  is  in  the  process 
of  spreading.   In  some  contexts  where  it  exists  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Sanskrit,  it  is  found  quite  regularly 
in  Pali,  and  in  other  contexts  where  it  doesn't  exist 
at  all  in  Sanskrit,  Pali  has  innovated  and  the  rule  is 
in  the  process  of  spreading. 
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The  above  rule  is  the  most  regular  rule  of  i-insertion 

in  Sanskrit.  However,  in  Pali  i^- insertion  has  become 

even  more  regular  and  more  generalized.  As  a  consequence, 

this  rule  overlaps  with  certain  other  rules  of  i^-insertion,e.g. 

■'C     1 

0  -^   [i]   /  C +  I  +  ant.  [ 

;  +  cor. I 

This  rule  accounts  for  forms  such  as: 

patita  /pat  +  ta/  past  passive  participle  of 

pat-   'fly,  fall' 
japita  /jap  +  ta/  past  passive  participle  of 
pap-   '  whisper' 

0.3  However,  because  of  the  stage  of  development  of 
i;- insertion  which  Fall  represents,  it  is  inevitable  that 
this  rule  is  in  conflict  with  other  rules  involving 
consonant  clusters.  Thus,  in  addition  to  i-insertion 
there  are  rules  assimilating  consonants,  producing 
geminates.  The  process  is  straightforward  and  easy  to 
state,  and  the  consonants  can  be  grouped  in  terms  of 
resistence  to  assimilation;  obstruents,  nasals,  l_,v,j|r,£. 
That  is,  a  V  assimilates  to  an  1^,  to  a  nasal,  to  a  sibilant, 
and  to  an  obstruent;  nasals  assimilate  to  sibilants 
and  obstruents;   a  sibilant  assimilates  only  to  an 
obstruent,  etc.  When  two  consonants  of  the  same  class  meet, 
the  first  assimilates  to  the  second,  e.g.  nm^mm;   bd-*-dd. 
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This  works  only  for  stops,  however;   liquids  and  semi- 
vowels assimilate  in  the  order  given  above,  e.g.  vjr  ->■  vv. 
When  a  dental  obstruent  and  a  ^  come  together,  geminate 
palatals  are  produced:  d^^  -►  j j;  dhy  ->■   j jh;   ty  •*■  cc; 
thy  -♦■  cch.   (  The  aspirates  first  become  geminate  aspirates 
(e.g.  jhjh) ,  which  are  then  simplified). 

Because  of  these  various  consonant  assimilations 
basic  root  structure  is  often  destroyed  when  a  suffix 
or  an  ending  is  added  to  a  root.  For  example,  if  the  past 
participle  suffix  -ta  is  added  to  a  root  such  as  pad,  the 
result  is  patta;  d  and  t  both  being  obstruents,  the  first 
(d)  assimilates  to  the  second  {_t)  ,  yielding  tt.  The 
assimilation  has  destroyed  root  structure  and  made  the  participle 
patta  identical  to  any  other  participle  which  would  be  formed 
from  a  root  whose  first  two  segments  are  £a  and  v/hose  third 
segment  is  an  obstruent  (  e.g.  patta  <  pat;   patta.  <  pac,  etc.). 
i-insertion  eliminates  these  problems;   the  participle  of  pad 
is  padita,  etc. 

0.4  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  problematic  areas 
in  the  development  of  _i- insertion  involves  its  behavior 
before  y^  (  providing  a  morpheme  boundary  intervenes) .   Since 
there  is  a  gerund  suffix  -ya,  this  category  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  most  of  the  problems  involved.   Concerning  i-insertion 
before  ^,  the  following  points  are  relevant: 


atJ^wMiqafc 
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(1)  Before  ^,  i^insertion  takes  place  in  general  only 
if  a  heavy  syllable  (  VC,  VCC)  precedes  the  ^: 

tappiya ,  but  gamma  <  /gam  +  ya/ 

(2)  i^-insertion  does  not  take  place  between  geminate 
palatals  and  ^: 

paj ja  /pajj  +  ya/  gerund  of  paj j-  'get  into' 
vij jha  /vijjh  +  ya/  gerund  of  vij jh-   'pierce' 

(3)  i^- insertion  does,  however,  take  place  between  £ 
and  ^: 

(2)   0   -^   [i]  /    [r] +   [y]   - 

ariya  /ar  +  ya/  'Aryan' 
\4)  One  of  the  main  functions  of  i^- insertion  is  to 
preserve  root  structure. 

0.5  Classical  Sanskrit  has  no  rule  of  i;- insertion 
before  y,  even  if  a  heavy  syllable  precedes: 
tarjya  gerund  of  tar j-   'threaten' 
apya  gerund  of  §£  'obtain' 
caksya  gerund  of  caks   'see' 
carya   gerund  of  car   'move' 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  ^-insertion  following  a  heavy 
syllable  (rule  (1)  )  and  between  £  and  ^  (  rule  (2)  )  are  both 
rules  which  have  been  added  to  the  grammar  of  Pali. 

1.1  The  first  question  worthy  of  consideration  is  why 
r-insertion  came  to  apply  between  z_  and  ^  when  it  does  not 
apply  between  any  other  single  consonant  and  ^.   That  the 
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sequence  ry  originally  underwent  assimilation  in  Pali  rather 
than  i^- insertion  can  be  seen  from  forms  such  as  ayya,  ariya 

—  —  2 

(Skt.  arya) ;   niyyama  (  Skt.  niryama) ;  udiyati  (Skt.  udlryate) . 
However,  there  are  only  a  few  such  forms,  and  they  usually 
alternate  with  forms  with  an  _i  inserted.  The  later  and  usual 
forms  are  those  with  i^. 

1.2  A  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  assimilation  rules 
work  may  give  us  a  possible  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
i^insertion  takes  place  between  jc  and  j^.  Remember  that  the 
order  of  assimilation  is  obstruents,  sibilants,  nasals,  1^, 
V,  y,  £.   Thus,  2.  assimilates  to  every  other  consonant  in  the 
language  except  v_.     This  means  that  in  a  root  which  ends  in 
any  consonant  except  £,  the  final  consonant  and  the  _^  can 
assimilate  without  disturbing  the  root  structure  at  all: 
/gam  +  ya/  -*■     gamma,  gerund  of  gam   'go';   /mas  +  ya/-*-  massa, 
gerund  of  mas   'touch';   /pac  +  ya/  ■*     pacca  gerund  of  pac  'cook', 
etc.  The  only  place  where  the  root  structure  would  be 
obscured  is  where  an  £  precedes  the  y,  because  x_  assimilates 
to  every  other  consonant  in  the  language,  including  ^ 
(   e.g.  ayya  <  arya) .  The  motivation  for  the  loss  of  the  rule 
of  assimilation  or  £  and  ^  must  then  have  been  the  attempt 
to  preserve  root  structure.   This  is  logical  because  the 
function  of  i;- insertion  generally  seems  to  be  to  preserve 
root  structure.   When  the  assimilation  rule  was  lost,  it 
was  replaced  by  i^-insertion,  as  the  cluster  r^  is  not  permitted.-^ 


,     ApQZi. 
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The  synchronic  repercussions  of  the  addition  of  i^-insertion 
will  be  discussed  below. 

2.1  The  next  problem  concerns  points  (1)  and  (2)  in 
section  0.4.  Is   stated  above,  Sanskrit  had  a  rule  of 

i;- insertion  following  a  heavy  syllable  in  some  contexts  (in 

particular  before  a  suffix  or  an  ending  with  an  initial  dental) , 

but  there  is  no  such  rule  in  Sanskrit  when  ^  follows  a  heavy 

syllable.  However,  by  generalizing  the  rule  to  include  ^, 

Pali  made  it  unnecessary  to  specify  any  particular  consonants 

in  the  environment  of  the  rule  (  e.g.  tappiya) .  Recall  that 

the  environment  is  stated  simply  as   [VC]  .  This 

/[VCCJ +  C 

is  a  very  natural  type  of  extension  and  represents  a  definite 

rule  simplification. 

2.2  Even  though  the  rule  of  i- insertion  following  a 
heavy  syllable  was  generalized  to  apply  before  ^,  we  find 
that  there  are  still  some  cases  where  consonant  assimilation 
rather  then  i;-insertion  takes  place  in  this  environment. 

The  following  forms  illustrate  this:^ 


gerund  (Pali) 

Ipajja 

khaj ja 
anuvijja 
nibbij jha 


3  Sg.  present 
(Pali) 

apajjati 


khaj jati 
anuvij jati 
nibbij jhati 


root(Skt. ) 

pad  ' get 
into* 

khad  'chew' 

vid  'know' 

vidh' pierce' 
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vivicca 


viviccati 


vit  'separate* 


but: 


visajjiya  vissajjati  sarj  'set  free' 

gajjiya  gajjati  garj  'roar' 

rundhiya  rundhati  rundh  'break* 

vattiya  vattati  vart  *turn* 

sasiya  sasati  sSs  'advise' 

tappiya  tappati  tarp  'satiate' 

upasiya  upasati  as  'sit' 

Such  forms  reveal  that  the  only  context  in  which  a 
cluster  CCy  undergoes  assimilation  instead  of  i- insertion 
is  when  the  consonants  are  palatals  (aspirated  or  unaspirated) . 
The  reasons  behind  this  irregular  assimilation  of  three 
consonants  will  become  clearer  if  we  investigate  several 
other  developments  within  the  verbal  system. 

2.3  Besides  the  gerund  suffix  -ya  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  there  is  in  Sanskrit  a  present  tense  suffix  -ya-. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  present  tense  suffixes  (-na-; 
-cch-) ,  but  -ya-  is  added  to  the  largest  number  of  verbs 
in  the  present  tense.  Many  roots  which  have  this  present 
tense  suffix  -ya-  end  in  dental  obstruents.  Because  of 
consonant  assimilation  in  Pali,  these  types  of  presents  came 
to  have  a  new  structure:  The  3  Sg.  present  of  the  root  pad 
in  Sanskrit  is  padyate.  This  becomes  Pali  paj  jati  (  djr  >  j  j) . 
The  present  stem  of  vit  is  Sanskrit  vityate ,  Pali  viccati 
(  t^  >   cc) .  The  present  stem  of  Sanskrit  vidh  is  vidhyate , 
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Pali  vij jhati  {  dhy  >  j jh) .  Through  this  assimilation,  the 
original  suffix  -ya-  is  obscured  and  a  new  present  stem  is 
created.   (  Skt.  present  padya- ,  Pali  present  stem  paj ja-) . 
For  various  reasons  which  are  of  no  concern  to  us  here,  the 
present  stem  began  to  be  used  in  other  verbal  categories  in 
addition  to  the  tenses  normally  built  on  this  stem.  Originally 
the  gerund,  with  the  suffix  -ya,  was  made  from  the  bare  root, 
not  from  the  present  stem.  That  is,  if  the  present  tense 
of  a  particular  verb  has  a  suffix  in  Sanskrit  (  e.g. 
pad  +  ^  +  te;   sak  +  no  +  ti) ,   the  gerund  will  be  formed 
from  the  simple  root,  without  this  suffix:  pad  +  ya> 
sak  +  ya,  where  pad  and  sak  are  the  roots  and  -ya  is,  of 
course,  the  gerund  suffix.  Thus,  in  Sanskrit,  the  3  Sg. 
present  of  a  root  such  as  pad  is  padya te  /pad  +  ya  +  te/  and 
the  gerund  is  padya  /pad  +  ya/.   In  Pali,  however,  the  3 
Sg.  present  becomes  paj jati  (  dy  >  j j) .   The  gerund  also 
becomes  paj ja. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  language,  when  the  present  stem 
was  infiltrating  into  other  verbal  categories,  but  hadn't 
become  completely  generalized  yet,  a  gerund  such  as  paj ja 
could  be  analyzed  as  being  formed  either  from  the  new  present 
stem  paj j-,  or  from  the  original  root  pad.   Since  _^  assimilates 
to  all  other  consonants  (  except  £  ) ,  the  result  will  be  the 
same  in  both  cases.   If  the  gerund  suffix  -ya  is  added  to  the 
present  stem  paj j-,  assimilation  and  cluster  simplification 
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will  have  to  take  place:   /pajj  +  ya/  ■*     /pajj  +  ya/  -*■ 
paj ja.   If  -ya  is  added  to  the  root  pad,  assimilation  will 
take  place:   /pad+  ya/  ->  paj  ja. 

Thus,  an  anibiguity  existed  at  one  stage  of  the  language 
as  to  whether  the  gerunds  of  some  verbs  were  formed  from  the 
present  stem  or  from  the  root.  Notice  however,  that  if  the 
gerund  is  interpreted  as  being  from  the  present  stem  (pajj-) , 
this  results  in  an  assimilation  of  3  consonants  (j^  +  y) • 
This  is  irregular,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  i^- insertion  is 
supposed  to  occur  after  a  heavy  syllable  in  Pali.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  gerund  formation  was  ambiguous  allowed  the 
assimilation  to  remain,  for  there  is  no  rule  of  j^- insertion 
between  a  single  consonant  and  ^.  The  regular  rule  is 
assimilation  (e.g.  gamma,  from  /gam  +  ya/) .  Therefore,  if 
the  gerund  paj ja  were  interpreted  as  being  from  the  original 
root  pad,  it  would  regularly  be  formed  by  the  assimilation 
rule   (  /pad  +  ya/  •*  paj ja) .  The  possibility  that  the 
ambiguous  gerunds  were  regular  formations  from  the  root  (rather 
than  the  present  stem)  caused  the  language  to  tolerate  the 
otherwise  irregular  assimilation. 

2.4  That  this  is  a  plausible  reason  for  the  preservation 
of  an  irregular  assimilation  rule  can  be  verified  by  examining 
other  categories  where  inherited  forms  were  ambiguous  as  to 
whether  they  were  formed  from  the  root  or  from  the  present 
stem.   These  forms  were  not  allowed  to  be  formed  through 
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irregular  assimilation,  but,  rather  have  ^-insertion.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  Skt.  infinitive  pattum ,  from  the 
original  root  pad  (  Pali  paj j-) .  This  root  has  already  been 
discussed.   Recill  that  paj j-  is  formed  from  pad  plus  the 
present  tense  suffix  -ya-.  The  formation  of  the  inherited 
infinitive  pattum  is  just  as  ambiguous  as  the  formation  of 
the  inherited  gerund  paj ja.  pattum  can  be  the  result  of 
/pad  +  turn/  -^  pattum  or  of  /pajj  +  tum/  -*■     /pajttum/  -»■ 
/patttxim/  -»•  pattum.  There  is  an  important  difference,  however, 

between  pattum  and  paj ja.  There  is  a  regular  rule  of 

("C   1     _ 

i^-msertion  in  the  environment  /  C +  ,  +ant.  m  Pali. 

j^+cor.;i 

This  means  that  even  if  the  pre-Pali  infinitive  pattum  is 

interpreted  as  being  formed  from  the  original  root  pad  rather 

than  from  the  present  stem  pajj-,  it  is  still  irregularly 

formed,  because  i^- insertion  is  the  regular  rule  between  a 

consonant  and  a  morpheme  boundary  plus  a  dental.  Thus,  the 

attested  infinitive  in  Pali  is  paj jitum,  not  pattum  . 

2.5  In  later  stages  of  Pali,  many  verbs  generalized  the 

present  stem  completely.   The  resulting  lack  of  alternation 

automatically  made  the  present  stem  the  new  (underlying)  root. 

That  is,  if  the  original  root  no  longer  remains  anywhere,  the 

present  stem  is  interpreted  as  being  the  new  root.  For 

example,  if  pajj-  were  to  be  used  as  the  stem  from  which  all 

verbal  forms  are  built,  it  would  be  felt  to  the  root,  since 
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now  there  would  no  longer  be  any  alternations  of  the  type 

Some  verbs  never  generalized  the  present  stem  completely, 
so  that  the  original  root  is  still  available.  Other  verbs, 
however  did.  Even  though  for  these  verbs  no  ambiguity  exists 
any  longer  in  the  attested  stages  of  Pali  because  of  complete 
generalization  of  the  present  stem,  the  gerund  is  still  formed 
through  assimilation  of  the  geminate  palatals  and  ^,  rather 
than  through  _i- insertion.  For  example,  the  Pali  root  vijjh- 
is  original  (Skt.)  vidh.  The  present  stem  vij jh-  (from  Skt. 
vidh  +  ya)  has  been  completely  generalized  in  Pali,  but  the 
gerund  is  still  vij jha,  not  vij jhiya  .   The  fact  that  ambiguity 
once  existed  and  still  exists  in  some  roots  with  this  structure, 
apparently  allowed  assimilation  to  apply  generally  to  the 
sequence  CC+y,   where  the  consonants  are  palatals.  The 
result  is  a  phonologically  predictable  exception  to  i^-insertion 
rather  than  a  few  idiosyncratic  exceptions.^ 

2.6  The  question  should  now  be  raised  as  to  why  other 
roots  which  end  in  final  geminates  in  Pali  have  i;-insertion 
before  ^  rather  than  assimilation,  as  we  find  with  final  palatals. 
From  the  forms  given  in  section  2.2,  we  can  see  that  Pali 
roots  such  as  tapp-  and  vatt-  end  in  geminates  just  as  vij jh- 
and  paj j-.  There  is  one  important  difference,  however:   tapp- 
and  vatt-  are  from  the  Sanskrit  roots  tarp  and  vart.   Since 
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r  assimilates  to  all  other  consonants,  this  causes  the  roots  in 
Pali  to  end  in  geminates.  Notice  that  in  roots  such  as  this, 
there  could  never  have  been  an  ambiguity  as  to  whether  the 
gerund  was  formed  from  a  root  with  a  single  final  consonant 
or  from  a  present  stem  with  final  geminates,  because  the 
root  itself  ends  in  geminates:   tapp- ,  etc, due  to  assimilation 
within  the  root:   Skt.  tarp,  Pali  tapp- .  Therefore,  when 
the  rule  of  i^-insertion  between  a  heavy  syllable  and  ^  was 
added  to  the  grammar  of  Pali,  roots  such  as  tapp- ,  which 
unambiguously  end  in  2  consonants,  automatically  underwent 
this  added  rule  of  i;- insertion.  This  is  apparently  also  the 
explanation  for  the  behavior  of  the  forms  saj jiya  and  gaj jiya 
(from  the  Skt.  roots  sar j  and  gar j) .  For  the  j_i  of  these  forms 
is  historically  derived  from  a  cluster  r^  (by  assimilation 
within  the  root)  and  therefore  does  not  alternate  with  a 
single  stop.   That  is,  at  the  time  that  _i- insertion  in  the 
gerunds  got  fixed  in  the  language,  the  j_2  °^  saj j-  and  gaj j- 
unambiguously  formed  part  of  the  (underlying)  root. 

2.7  There  are  a  few  roots  which  in  Sanskrit  end  in 
consonants  other  than  dental  obstruents  and  which  have  the 
suffix  -ya-  in  the  present  tense:   Skt.  tamyati,  Pali  tammati 
•faint';   Skt.  dipyati ,  Pali  dippati   'shine';   Skt.   divyati, 
Pali  dibbati  'play'.   Even  though  the  formation  of  the  gerunds 
from  these  roots  is  ambiguous,  just  as  it  is  from  roots  in  final 
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palatals,  these  roots  in  final  non-palatal  consonants  form  their 
gerunds  with  i^- insertion.  The  reason  for  this  is  fairly  clear. 
There  cire  relatively  few  roots  Which  both  end  in  consonants 
other  than  dentals  and  had  in  Sanskrit  the  present  tense  suffix 
-ya-.  This  means  that  in  Pali  there  would  be  perhaps  one 
isolated  example  of  a  root  in  final  -pp,  one  in  final  mm,  one 
in  final  vv,  etc.  which  would  have  to  be  marked  as  excep- 
tions to  _i-insertion  before  y  as  a  result  of  having  had 
ambiguous  gerund  formation,  at  some  stage  of  the  language 
at  least.  But  except  for  the  palatals,  there  is  no  genuine 
class  of  root-final  geminate  consonants  which  has  been  created 
as  a  result  of  assimilation. 

2.8  As  a  result  of  the  processes  discussed  above,  gerunds 
ending  in  palatal  plus  a  (- j ja,  -cca,  -j jha  ,  -ccha)  can  come 
from  several  sources:   roots  which  unambiguously  end  in  a 
dental,  such  as  pat-;  pacca;  roots  which  end  in  a  dental  and 
have  a  present  stem  in  a  palatal  geminate (  which  may  be 

about  to  be  reanalyzed  as  the  root) ,  such  as  pad-  :  present 
stem  paj ja-  :  gerund  paj ja;   roots  ending  in  velar  or  palatal, 
such  as  pac-  :  pacca.  Thus,  all  roots  in  final  palatals  form 
their  gerunds  through  assimilation,  even  when  the  root  ends  in 
geminate  palatals,  creating  a  heavy  syllable,  and,  of  course, 
the  environment  for  ^-insertion. 

2.9  The  expected  development  at  a  later  stage  of  Indie 
would  be  for  i^- insertion  (rather  than  assimilation)  to  begin 
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to  apply  in  the  gerunds  of  those  roots  which  in  Pali  now  end 
in  geminate  palatals  and  which  are  no  longer  ambiguous; 
(  that  is,  in  those  roots  which  were  ambiguous  at  one  time, 
but  which  later  have  reanalyzed  the  present  stem  as  the 
(underlying)  root.  Eventually  we  would  expect  that  the 
present  stem  would  be  generalized  into  all  categories  in  all 
verbs.  At  that  point,  no  such  ambiguity  would  exist  at  all 
any  longer  in  the  formation  of  gerunds.  At  such  a  stage, 
i-insertion  will  probably  oust  completely  the  assimilation 
of  geminate  palatals  and  ^.  Verification  of  this  must 
await  further  investigation. 

3.1  The  next  part  of  tnis  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  some  synchronic  issues  which  historical  dev- 
elopments such  as  the  ones  just  discussed  bring  to  light. 

3.2  The  addition  of  the  rule  of  i^- insertion  between 
T_  and  ^  is  interesting  historically  because  we  can  see 
plausible  motivation  for  its  addition  in  this  context  but 
in  no  other  similar  contexts  (i.e.  between  any  other  single 
consonant  and  ^) .   Synchronically,  its  effects  are  relatively 
harmless.   It  caused  an  extra  rule  of  ^-insertion  to  be  in 

the  grammar,  v;hich  could  be  viewed  as  a  complication.   However, 
the  clarity  v;hich  it  added  in  terms  of  preserving  root  structure 

would  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the  fact  that  the  grammar  is 

p 
burdened  with  an  extra  rule  of  i-insertion. 
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3.3  The  effects  of  the  assimilation  of  geminate  palatals 
and  ^  are  much  more  complicated.   It  is  with  the  manner  of 
characterization  of  this  irregular  assimilation  that  the  rest 
of  this  paper  is  concerned. 

As  we  have  seen,  rule  (1)  ,  i;- insertion  following  a  heavy 
syllable,  does  not  apply  if  the  environment  consists  of 
geminate  palatals  followed  by  ^.   Instead,  assimilation  of 
the  palatals  and  ^  takes  place,  followed  by  simplification 
of  the  3  consonants:   j jy  ■*   j j j  ->■  j j. 

3.4  We  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
characterize  this  exceptionality.  Perhaps  the  most  logical 
first  consideration  would  be  rule  ordering.   If  the  rule  of 
assimilation  of  palatal  consonants  with  ^  could  be  ordered 
to  apply  before  _i- insertion,  this  would  eliminate  a  great 

deal  of  the  difficulty.   The  few  forms  such  as  gaj jiya  would  be 
exceptions  to  the  assimilation  rule,  and  because  they  are 
exceptions,  they  will  then  undergo  the  i- insertion  rule. 

3.5  Even  though  this  solution  is  very  simple  and  accounts 
for  the  facts,  it  has  extremely  serious  shortcomings.  First 

of  all,  the  assimilation  rule  for  palatal  geminates  plus  y 
would  have  to  be  separate  from  the  regular  assimilation  which 
applies  to  all  other  consonants (except  r) .     This  would  be 
counterintuitive  in  so  far  as  ^  does  assimilate  to  single 
palatals,  just  as  it  assimilates  to  all  other  consonants 
(except  r)  .      if,  on  the  other  hand,  j^- insertion  applies  first. 
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the  roots  with  geminate  palatals  will  have  to  be  marked  as 

g 

exceptions.   The  roots  with  palatals  could  then  be  included 
in  the  rule  of  assimilation  of  other  consonants  with  ^: 
C   y 
1   2  "">  ^  ^ 

3.6  It  is  possible  that  we  could  justify  ordering  the 
palatal  plus  ^  assimilation  rule  before  the  i;- insertion 
rule  by  claiming  that  since  it  involves  assimilation  of  3 
consonants,  this  part  of  the  rule  should  be  separated  from 
the  other  assimilation  rules,  i.e.,  we  could  make  the  assimilation 
of  geminate  palatals  with  ^  a  separate  rule.  Even  if  this 
is  true,  however,  the  rule  ordering  solution  still  presents 
serious  difficulties.   In  fact,  it  makes  several  incorrect 
claims  about  i-insertion  at  this  stage  of  the  language. 

Ordering  the  rule  of  assimilation  of  palatals  with  ^ 
before  i-insertion  makes  the  following  claims: 

(1)  It  claims  that  this  assimilation  rule  is  felt  to 
be  a  regular  rule  of  the  language,  in  no  way  exceptional. 
Forms  which  undergo  it  have  no  further  connection  or  relation 
to  the  rule  of  _i-insertion  which  follows  it. 

(2)  It  claims  that  forms  like  gaj jiya  which  undergo 
i;-insertion  rather  than  assimilation  do  so  as  a  result  of 
their  being  exceptions  to  the  assimilation  rule. 

These  claims  seem  to  me  to  be  false,   i^-insertion  is  in 
the  process  of  pervading  the  entire  language.   It  has  become 
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so  wide  spread  that  even  in  contexts  where  assimilation  is 
still  the  most  regular  rule  (such  as  after  a  single  consonant 
followed  by  a  morpheme  boundary  plus  ^) ,  i;- insertion  is 
found  sporadically.  Thus,  even  though  a  gerund  such  as 
labhiya  has  to  be  characterized  formally  at  this  stage  as 
an  exception  to  assimilation  of  a  single  consonant  plus  _j^, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  a  speaker  would  have  felt  it  to  be  a 
real  exception.   Rather,  it  has  fallen  under  the  generally  most 
productive  of  the  2  rules  (i;- insertion,  as  opposed  to 
assimilation).  Thus,  ordering  of  assimilation  before 
i;-insertion  in  effect  claims  that  the  former  takes  precedence 
over  the  latter,  while  the  opposite  is  the  actual  tendency. 
If  assimilation  took  precedence  over  j^- insertion,  saj jiya 
and  gaj jiya  would  probably  have  ceased  being  formed  by 
i;-insertion  and  we  would  at  least  find  alternate  forms 
with  assimilation,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  assimilation  is  the 
regular  rule  for  palatals  plus  ^. 

3.7  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  seems 
fairly  clear  that  the  assimilation  of  geminate  palatals 
with  2.  has  to  be  considered  an  exception  to  l-insertion  (rule 
(1)  ) .  This  is  especially  true  since  this  rule  of  i^insertion 
is  the  most  regular  of  the  various  rules  of  i;- insertion  in 
the  language. 

If  the  rules  of  i- insertion  apply  before  the  assimilation 
rules,  the  latter  can  be  considered  to  be  "clean-up"rules. 
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That  is,  they  take  care  of  all  of  the  forms  which  are  either 
exceptions  to  one  of  the  i;- insertion  rules,  or  are  contexts 
in  which  _i- insertion  hasn't  yet  spread.   This  ordering  allows 
us  to  make  a  definite  connection  between  i^- insertion  and  its 
failure  to  apply  between  geminate  palatals  and  ^.   It  also 
allows  us  to  combine  the  assimilation  of  geminate  palatals 
and  ^  with  the  assimilation  of  a  single  palatal  and  ^ 
and  with  other  consonants  and  ^. 

3.8  Gerunds  such  as  gaj jiya,  which  undergo  i;- insertion, 
do  so  historically  because  they  were  never  ambiguous  as 
to  their  formation  (cf.  above).   However,  since  there  are 
gerunds  which  were  once  ambiguous  as  to  their  formation,  but 
which  are  no  longer  ambiguous  because  of  complete  generalization 
of  the  present  stem,  a  root  such  as  gaj j-  (with  original 
double  final  consonants)  is  no  different  synchronically 
from  a  root  such  as  paj j-  (which  was  originally  pad) . 
At  this  stage,  then,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  that  the  root 
gaj j-  has  the  gerund  gaj jiya  because  it  was  originally 
unambiguous,  whereas  the  root  paj j-  has  the  gerund  paj ja 
because  it  was  originally  ambiguous.   Hence,  synchronically, 
saj  jiya  and  gaj  jiya  must  be  interpreted  as  having  i;-insertion 
for  the  same  reason  as  labhiya  has  ^-insertion.   In  other 
words,  they  are  simply  forms  which  are  undergoing  the  most 
current  and  productive  rule,  even  though  they  have  environ- 
ments where  i^-insertion  hasn't  really  made  its  way  yet. 
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Thus,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  forms  like  gaj jiya  are  felt 
to  undergo  i^-insertion  as  a  result  of  being  exceptions  to  an 
assimilation  rule.  The  latter  would  claim  further  that 
i;- insertion  is  acting  as  a  "clean-up"rule  for  the  assimilation 
rule.   It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Synchronically ,  gaj jiya  and  saj jiya  seem  to  indicate  that 
i;-insertion  has  begun  to  penetrate  into  yet  another 
environment . 

3.9  If  i;- insertion  cannot  plausibly  be  ordered  after 
assimilation  of  palatals  with  ]^,  then  the  forms  which  under- 
go this  assimilation  must  be  characterized  as  exceptions  to 
i- insertion.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  readjustment 
rule.  This  manner  of  characterization  is  not  without 
problems  either,  however.  Exceptions  to  rules  of  epenthesis 
create  problems  because  there  is  no  segment  actually  present 
in  the  morpheme  which  can  be  marked  as  exceptional  in  failing 
to  undergo  the  rule.   In  The  Sound  Pattern  of  English, 
Chomsky  and  Halle  suggest  that  exceptions  to  epenthesis  may 
be  evidence  for  marking  contexts  as  exceptions  to  rules. 
However,  they  have  no  compelling  evidence  and  therefore 
discuss  the  problem  very  briefly.  Coats  (1970)  has 
proposed  that  each  lexical  item  be  marked  either  +  or  - 
the  environment  of  a  rule.  Thus,  any  segment  which  is  marked 
as  -environment  of  a  rule  may  not  function  as  part  of  the 
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environment  of  that  rule.  This  seems  to  be  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  plausible  way  to  handle  exceptions  to 
epenthesis,  because  such  morphemes  do  not  have  to  be  marked  as 
exceptions  to  a  rule  when  none  of  their  segments  fails  to 
undergo  that  rule;  Rather,  the  morphemes  can  be  marked  as 
exceptions  to  the  environment  of  the  rule,  expressing  the 
fact  that  they  fail  to  condition  the  rule. 

4.1  The  exceptions  to  i;- insertion  in  Pali  present 
one  further  problem.  The  root  paj j-,  for  example,  cannot 
simply  be  marked  as  -the  environment  for  the  i;- insertion 
rule.  The  i^- insertion  rule  specifies  no  specific  consonants, 
so  that  if  paj j-  is  marked  as  -the  ^-insertion  rule,  it 
will  also  fail  to  condition  the  rule  when  the  consonant 
following  the  morpheme  boundary  is  one  other  than  ^.  This 
is,  of  course,  incorrect.  When  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
consonant  other  than  ^  is  added  to  a  root  like  paj j-, 
17 insertion  occurs:  /pajj  +  ta/  -+•  paj jita;  /pajj  +  tvi/ 
-*■     paj jitva,  etc.  The  readjustment  rule  will  have  to  state 
an  environment;   it  will  have  to  state  that  roots  in  final 
geminate  palatals  will  fail  to  condition  i-insertion  if 
they  are  followed  by  a  morpheme  boundary  plus  ^.  Notice 
that  roots  such  as  gaj j-,  whose  gerunds  do  have  i;- insertion, 
will  be  exceptions  to  the  readjustment  rule.  This  makes  a  more 
correct  claim  about  the  nature  of  i-insertion  in  Pali.  The  claim 
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is  now  that  the  gerunds  in  which  geminate  palatals  assimilate 
with  ^  are  exceptions  to  i^-insertion ,  and  that  gerunds  like 
gaj jiya  are  exceptions  to  the  exception.   By  being  exceptions 
to  the  readjustment  rule,  they  then  undergo  the  more 
productive  and  general  rule  of  i- insertion. 
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FOOTNOTES 


(1)  Recall  that  before  ^,  ^-insertion  takes  place  after  a 
heavy  syllable  only. 

(2)  Pali  udlyati  is  from  /udlyyati/  with  the  consonant 
cluster  simplified  because  of  the  preceding  long  vowel. 

(3)  Unlike  consonant  clusters  are  in  general  not  tolerated. 

(4)  I  have  not  given  any  underlying  forms  here  because  as 
will  become  clear  later,  there  is  ambiguity  of  formation 

of  the  gerunds.  To  state  this  here  would  cause  unnecessary 
confusion. 

(5)  3  Sg.  presents  of  pad  and  sak  respectively,  where 
-ya-  cind  -no-  are  present  tense  suffixes. 

(6)  This  problem  will  be  further  discussed  below. 

(7)  w  -*■  bb  /  V V 

(8)  Kenstowicz  (1970)  discussed  a  similar  situation  in 
Lithuanian  where  a  rule  changing  accent  seems  to  have  no 
other  motivation  than  to  prevent  another  rule  from 
applying.  This  prevention  serves  to  preserve  the  underlying 
form  of  roots  from  being  obscured. 

(9)  Problems  in  doing  this  will  be  discussed  below. 

(10)  Between  a  single  consonant  and  ^  and  between  geminate 
palatals  and  ^. 
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A  STRESS  MESS 

by 

Susan  F.  Schmerling 

One  of  the  more  important  claims  made  in  The  Sound  Pattern 
of  English  is  that  stress  is  predictable  in  English.   One  of  the 
examples  of  the  predictive  power  of  the  grammatical  model  used 
by  Chomsky  and  Halle  is  the  application  of  the  Compound  and  Nu- 
clear Stress  Rules  (henceforth  CR  and  NSR) ,  which  account  for 
the  difference  in  stress  between  the  compound  blackboard  and  the 
noxm   phrase  black,  board;  the  former  rule  applies  to  a  surface 
structure  ^#,C^black#]  [#board#]#)  ,  the  latter  to  r#[#black#]  (#board#]  #]  ." 
Unfortunately,  Chomsky  and  Halle  give  little  consideration  to 
the  implications  of  their  brief  treatment  and  fail  to  answer  - 
or  even  pose  -  at  least  three  crucial  questions:  1)  how  are  the 
surface  structures  which  are  input  to  these  rules  attained?  2)  how 
are  exceptions  to  be  accounted  for?^  and  3)  what  is  a  compound 
anyway? 

An  answer  to  the  third  question  is  implied  in  the  respective 
surface  structures  Chomsky  and  Halle  assign  the  two  expressions 
above.  At  this  point,  however,  it  would  be  unjustified  to  use 
such  a  putative  syntactic  difference  as  the  criterion  for  whether 
a  given  nominal  expression  is  or  is  not  a  compound;  one  would 
first  like  to  find  an  independent  criterion  and  then  attempt  to 
find  syntactic  justification  for  the  proposed  surface  structures 
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so  that  the  problem  of  the  correct  structure  vrould  become  an  em- 
pirical question,  given  independently  motivated  assumptions  about 
the  grammar  of  English.  Unfortunately  Chomsky  and  Halle  provide 
neither  a  criterion  for  compoundness  nor  justification  for  the 
surface  structures  they  assign  to  compounds.   Since  they  do  admit 
the  existence  of  what  they  refer  to  as  exceptions  to  CR,  it  is 
clear  that  their  criterion  for  compoundness  is  not  a  phonological 
one. 

An  answer  to  the  third  question  is  obviously  necessary  before 
one  can  ask  -  let  alone  answer  -  the  second,  for  one  must  first 
know  that  some  nominal  expression  which  fails  to  undergo  CR  is  in 
fact  a  compound  before  one  can  characterize  it  as  an  exception. 
Similarly,  one  must  have  some  principled  method  of  deriving  the 
desired  surface  structures  before  one  can  determine  how  excep- 
tional expressions  are  to  be  handled:  is  the  exceptional  character 
of  a  given  expression  an  idiosyncratic  property  or  does  it  derive 
from  some  general  principle? 

I  have  no  answer  to  any  of  these  questions,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  to  bring  them  up.   It  is  simply  not  the  case 
that  there  are  only  a  few  isolated  exceptions  to  CR;  there  are  a 
great  many,  and  many  of  the  exceptional  expressions  seem  to  be 
formed  by  productive  processes.   Consider,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing noun-noun  expressions  with  nuclear  stress: 

apple  pie 

India  ink 
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machine  translation 

kitchen  sink 

Vietnam  war"* 

cSmpus  unrest 

situation  ethics 

Srmchair  diplomacy 

Caesar  salad 

animal  husbandry- 
dill  pickle 

cardboard  box 
There  are  also  many  adjective-noun  expressions  with  nuclear 
stress  which  differ  from  NP  like  black  board  in  that  they  cannot 
be  paraphrased  by  the  analogue  of  board  which  is  black  and  hence , 
presumably,  cannot  be  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter:" 

American  history 

German  grammar 

English  honi 

acoustic  phonetics 

nuclear  physics 

civil  engineering 

civil  war 

civil  rights 

liberal  arts 

academic  freedom 

constitutional  authority 

general  welfare 
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domestic 

science 

sulfaric 

acid 

hOman  nature 

cGltural 

exchange 

syntactic  cycle 

cervical 

cancer 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  let  us  refer  to  the  first  element 
in  each  expression  as  the  attributive  and  to  the  second  as  the 


head.  Now,  if  it  coiild  be  shown  that  some  motivated  syntactic 


derivation(s)  produced  the  expressions  listed  above  by  ultimately 
sister-adjoining  the  attributive  to  the  head,  while  other  rules 
produced  the  expressions  undergoing  CR  by  Chomsky-adjoining  the 
attributive  to  the  head,  the  Chomsky-Halle  analysis  could  be 
saved,  since  the  desired  surface  structures  would  thus  be  at- 
tained.  It  is  immediately  obvious  that  such  an  approach  will  run 
into  serious  difficulties.   In  many  cases  structures  which  would 
underlie  the  first  type  of  expression  would  underlie  corresponding 
examples  of  the  second  type.  Compare  the  following: ' 
Nuclear  stress  Compound  stress 

Crimean  War  Boer  War 

Avogadro  * s  number  Parkinson 's  disease 

Stanley  Steamer  Geiger  counter 

apple  pie  applesauce 

dill  pickle  mustard  pickle 

It  thus  looks  at  this  point  as  if  we  are  faced  with  a  series 
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of  parallel  riiles  which  differ  only  in  the  type  of  adjunction  in- 
volved: sister-adjunction  in  the  cases  with  nuclear  stress,  and 
Chomsky-adjiinction  in  the  cases  with  compound  stress.  Apparently 
these  rules  would  be  lexically  governed,  a  point  to  which  we  shall 
return  later.  This  is  indeed  a  messy  situation  (which  may  of 
course  prove  to  be  necessary) i  however,  before  accepting  the  as- 
sumption that  differences  in  surface  structure  are  responsible 
for  the  differences  in  stress ,  we  ought  to  look  into  the  situation 

Q 

more  closely. 

In  some  nominal  expressions,  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that 
choice  of  compound-  or  nuclear  stress  is  governed,  in  some  way, 
by  the  choice  of  head,  as  in  the  following  examples: 
Compound  stress; 


-r!octor:  eyedoctor ,  footdoctor,  horse-doctor,  b£by- 
doctor  etc. 5 

-smith:  blacksmith,  goldsmith ,  coppersmith .  silversmith 

other  names  of  occupations 

-bread:  white  bread,  rye  bread,  cornbread,  spoon- 
bread,  raisinbread  etc.^0 

-bone:  backbone .  wristbone,  legbone,  wishbone  etc. 

names  of  streets  ending  in  street 

Nuclear  stress 


-pie:  Spple  pie,  cherry  pie,  blSck-bottom  pie, 
Cottleston  pie  etc. 

-pudding :  ch5colate  pudding,  rice  pudding ,  Yorkshire 
pudding  etc. 
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other  foods:  -ice  cream,  -sherbet ,  -soup  (in  my   dialect), 
-stew,  -Jam  etc. 

-psychology:  child  psychology,  social  psychology,  indtls- 
trial  psycii-logy,  re.crse  ps.vchdi-jgy  etc . 

-history:  American  history,  Sncient  history,  art  history, 
natvi-'cil  hi^cory  etc . 

names  of  streets  ending  in  avenue ,  bouT^vard ,  road,  lane, 
place,  drive,  circle,  thrG-..e-;nvay  etc. 

In  other  cases  ctress  placement  seems  to  be  governed  by  the 
choice  of  attributive.  All  examples  with  right  seem  to  take  nu- 
clear stress:  right  arm,  right  foot,  right  wing,  right  field. 
Right  Bank.  The  same  is  true  for  left,  of  course.  Also  north  (em); 
North  Dakota ,  North  Carolina,  NSrth  Vietnam,  north  forty.  N5rthern 
Lights,  nSrthern  hemisphere;  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  direc- 
tions.  (Notice  that  these  are  locative  expressions,  not  derivable 
by  WHIZ  deletion  and  adjective  preposing;  one  cannot  say  *the  arm 
which  is  right  etc .  )  Charles  Kisseberth. has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  blood  appears  to  be  an  attributive  requiring  compound  stress : 
blood  bath,  blood  money ,  blood  brother ,  bloodbank  etc. 

There  are  also  subregularities  of  this  type.  Thus  compounds 
with  school  always  have  conqpound  stress  when  the  type  of  school 
is  indicated:  grammar  school ,  high  school,  trade  school,  medical 
school  etc.  When  the  name  of  the  scnool  is  indicated,  nuclear 
stress  results:  V^shington  School.  This  cannot  be  predicted  by 
the  fact  that  it  contains  a  proper  name;  cf .  Montessori  school . 
Nor  can  it  be  predicted  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  expression  is 
a  proper  name;  surely  State  Street  is  every  bit  as  much  a  proper 
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name  (although,  admittedly,  most  proper  names  do  indeed  take  nu- 
clear stress). 

Another  type  of  regularity  shovs  up  in  crs.'-^^   l?.k°  c ervical 
cancer,  abdominal  cancer  b.-rside  2.fvr£  -'ancer,  br  vlxc  b  c<r.::ev.      If 
the  attributive  is  superlic^-ali^y  en  adjective,  nu-lear  stress  ob- 
tains; if  it  is  a  noun  we  get  compound  stress.  C'  -j:-  re  also: 
Nuclear  stress  Ccmpound  ::.-^iKi_s_ 

abdominal  surgery  heart  surgery 

cere1:r?3.1  hemorrhage        brain  hcnorrhege 
venereal  disease  hoof-and-mouth  disease 

nuclear  attack  mortar  attack 

biological  science         food  science 
historical  novel  war  novel 

international  lav  divorce  law 

periodic  table  log  table 

nuclear  stress  compound  stress 

In  these  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  etymological  correlation:  the 
adjectives  (cases  with  nuclear  stress)  are  of  Latin  or  Romance 
origin,  while  the  nouns  (cases  with  compound  stress)  are  frequently 
of  Germanic  origin.  This  is  probably  not  an  accident:  the  nuclear- 
stress  cases  are  typical  of  Romance  syntax  (ignoring  the  word- 
order)  while  the  other  cases  follow  a  Germanic  pattern.   (it  is 
interesting,  in  fact,  to  compare  the  facts  in  German,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  exhibits  the  same  compound-  and  nuclear  stress  pat- 
terns as  English.  Most  expressions  of  the  type  considered  in  this 
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paper  have  compound  stress  in  German.  Compare,  for  example,  Eng- 
lish experimental  physics ,  vith  nuclear  stress,  and  German  Experi- 
mentalphysik,  with  compound  stress.) 

In  other  cases  it  is  neither  the  attributive  nor  the  head 
which  governs  stress  placement  but  the  combination.  Thus  in  my 
own  speech  I  have  lettuce  salad,  fruit  salad,  chicken  salad,  Caesar 
s^ad  with  nuclear  stress  but  potato  salad  with  compound  stress. 
I  have  green  bean,  Lima  bean  with  nuclear  stress  but  stringbean, 
navy  bean  with  compound  stress;  dill  pickle  with  nuclear  stress 
but  mustard  pickle  with  compound  stress. 

Can  rule  features  possibly  be  made  to  account  for  these 
facts?  Suppose  we  have  syntactic  r\iles  of  compound- format  ion  in- 
volving both  Chomsky-  and  sister-adjiinction,  as  discussed  above. 
It  is  fairly  easy  to  see  that  rule  features  will  not  possibly  be 
able  to  account  for  all  the  cases  imless  the  notion  of  rule  fea- 
tiire  is  to  be  expanded  to  a  point  where  it  is  practically  vacuous. 
We  have  noted  that  in  some  cases  stress  placement  is  governed  by 
the  choice  of  attributive,  in  others  by  the  choice  of  head,  in 
others  by  the  combination.  This  means  that  in  some  cases  rule 
features  must  be  stated  on  the  attributive,  in  others  on  the  head; 
in  the  last  category  the  rule  features  would  have  to  be  context- 
sensitive,  whether  stated  on  the  attributive  or  the  head.  The 
context  to  which  they  would  be  sensitive  would  have  to  be  a  list 
of  lexical  items.   It  could  not  be  a  feature  shared  by  these  lexi- 
cal items ,  as  these  could  occur  in  compounds  exhibiting  both  kinds 
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of  stress.  To  give  an  exsimple  from  my  dialect,  potato  salad:  salad 
could  not  be  marked  as  undergoing  either  the  Chomsky-adjoining  or 
the  sister-adjoining  riile  since  which  rule  it  undergoes  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  choice  of  attributive:  I  have  potato  salad  with  com- 
pound stress  but  fruit  salad  with  nuclear  stress.  Potato  cannot 
be  marked  as  undergoing  either  rule  since  I  also  have  potato  soup 
with  nuclear  stress.  A  context-sensitive  rule  feature  on  salad 
would  have  to  mention  potato ,  not  a  feature  which  potato  shares 
with  other  lexical  items.  A  context-sensitive  feature  on  potato 
would  have  to  mention  salad,  not  a  feature  which  salad  shares 
with  other  lexical  items. 

An  analogous  problem  occurs  if  we  posit  stress-assignment 
rules  sensitive  not  to  surface  structure  but  to  (phonological) 
rule  features  stated  on  lexical  items. 

Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  mess?  Perhaps  the  first  step  out 
is  to  recognize  the  situation  for  what  it  is:  a  mess.   It  is  going 
to  be  futile  to  try  to  formulate  a  few  nice,  simple  rules  to  cap- 
ture generaJ-izations  which  don't  exist.  Some  generalizations  do 
exist,  of  course,  and  should  be  captured.   It  does  seem  to  be  the 
case  that  in  some  instances  stress  assignment  is  governed  by  the 
choice  of  head  or  attributive,  in  others  by  syntactic  characteristics 
(whether  the  attributive  has  the  superficial  form  of  an  adjective 
or  a  noun).  There  ought  to  be  rules  that  capture  these  generali- 
zations.  In  other  cases  stress  assignment  is  an  idiosyncratic 
property  of  individual  compounds  and  ought  to  be  indicated  in  the 
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lexicon  as  such.  The  fact  that  stress  placement  is  sotoetimes  pre- 
dictable should  not  make  us  try  to  predict  it  always.  To  take  an 
analogy  from  segmental  phonology:  the  voicing  of  the  plural  mor- 
pheme of  English  nouns  is  predictable  according  to  the  voicing  of 
the  preceding  segment.   Yet  in  other  cases  ve  cannot  predict  whe- 
ther a  final  s_  will  be  voiced  or  voiceless.  This  does  not  seem  to 
bother  anybody.  We  simply  take  it  for  granted  that  in  some  cases 
the  voicing  of  word-final  s_  is  predictable  and  that  in  other  cases 
it  is  not.  We  may  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  underlying  repre- 
sentations and  rules  involved  but  not  on  the  generalization  we 
want  the  grammar  of  English  to  capture. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  predictability.  One 
might  argue  for  the  analysis  suggested  by  Chomsky  and  Halle,  whereby 
a  special  boundary  would  block  the  application  of  CR  in  the  excep- 
tional cases.  This  way,  one  could  claim,  stress  assignment  is 
still  predictable.  Note,  however,  that  making  use  of  such  an  ad- 
hoc  boundary  would  be  notationally  equivalent  to  saying  that  stress 
is  not  predictable  in  the  exceptional  cases,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  no  general  principle  by  which  such  a  boiandary  could 
be  predicted.   It  is  important,  I  feel,  to  exclude  such  analyses, 
if  the  notion  of  predictability  is  not  to  be  a  vacuous  one.  One 
often  hears  statements  to  the  effect  that  generative  grammarians 
have  shown  that  English  stress  is  predictable,  contrary  to  the 
claims  of  structuralists.  But  notice  what  such  a  statement  means. 
It  does  not  mean  that  structuralists  were  less  observant  than  gene- 
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rative  grammarians ;  it  indicates,  rather,  a  difference  in  the  de- 
finition of  predictability.  To  the  structuralist,  English  stress 
is  not  predictable,  since  it  is  not  uniquely  determined  by  pho- 
netic representation  (thus  contrasting  with,  say,  Latin  stress). 
Thus  when  the  structuralist  states  that  stress  is  or  is  not  pre- 
dictable in  a  given  language  he  is  making  an  empirically  falsi- 
fiable,  and  therefore,  interesting  claim  about  that  language.  To 
the  generative  grammarian,  this  definition  of  predictability  is 
an  uninsightfiil  one,  for  by  looking  at  stress  in  this  way  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  cases  where  stress  assignment  is  truly  idio- 
syncratic from  those  where  it  follows  from  general  principles 
which  happen  to  involve  more  abstract  representations.  However, 
in  order  to  make  his  claims  as  interesting  as  the  structxiralist 's, 
the  generative  grammarian  must  define  'predictable'  Just  as  rigo- 
rously. Otherwise  the  statement  'Stress  assignment  in  language 
X  is  predictable'  is  of  no  more  interest  than  'Look  how  I  can 
fudge  stress  assignment  in  language  X. ' 

In  conclusion,  then,  this  paper  purports  to  have  shown  that 
choice  of  compound-  or  nuclear  stress  for  English  nominal  expres- 
sions cannot  always  be  a  function  of  what  rules  were  used  in  for- 
mation of  the  expression.  At  least  some  compounds  must  be  listed 
in  the  lexicon  along  with  an  indication  of  their  idiosyncratic 
stress  properties.   I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  here  that  in  the 
latter  case  no  syntactic  rviles  have  applied  to  the  structures 
underlying  these  compounds.   I  am  simply  stating  that  in  these 
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cases  stress  placement  cannot  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  what 
rules  have  applied. 

APPENDIX:  COMPOUOT)  ADJECTIVES  WITH  NUCLSAR  STRESS 

As  in  the  case  of  nominal  expressions,  there  are  compound 
adjectives  which  do  not  undergo  CR  in  post-copular  position,  such 
as  the  following: 

species-specific 

context-sensitive 

brand  new 

ice  cold 

ad  hoc 

hard-hearted 

open-minded 

absent-minded 

underdeveloped 
In  attributive  position,  however,  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that 
CR  has  applied,  as  in  brand  new  car,  ice  cold  beer,  ad  hoc  rule, 
absent-minded  professor  etc.  This  phenomenon  also  occurs  in  other 
cases  of  prenominal  expressions  (including  many  polysyllabic  simple 
nouns  and  adjectives  as  shown  in  many  of  the  examples  in  this 
paper)  which,  in  isolation,  have  nuclear  stress: 

uphill  but       uphill  fight 

Monday  morning  MSnday  morning  depression 

over  the  counter  5ver-the-counter  sale 

right  wing  right-wing  extremist 
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This  phenomenon  presents  a  serious  problem  for  the  principle  of 
the  phonological  cycle  as  argued  for  by  Chomsky  and  Halle.  Note 
that  on  the  cycle  at  which  NSR  and  CR  are  first  applicable,  it 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  these  expressions  are  in  prenominal 
position.  One  might  suppose  that  on  a  later  cycle  some  stress- 
adjustment  rule  might  operate,  but  such  a  rule  could  not  be  for- 
mulated like  the  other  stress  rules,  i.e.  by  assigning  primary 
stress.  There  are  probably  several  possible  and  equally  unmoti- 
vated ways  of  getting  around  this  problem,  but  I  see  no  well- 
motivated  solution  at  this  time. 

FOOTNOTES 

ll  wish  to  thank  Charles  Kisseberth  for  valuable  comments 
on  an  earlier  version  of  this  paper. 

2pp.  l6ff .  ,  Sp-P'^.  These  rules  also  apply  to  other  consti- 
tuents: CR  applies  to  N,A  or  V;  NSR  applies  to  others.   In  this 
paper  I  am  principally  concerned  with  nominal  expressions;  some 
compound  adjectives  eire  discussed  in  the  appendix. 

^Actually,  Chomsky  and  Halle  do  touch  on  this  question  as 
follows  (p.  156):  'The  exceptions  to  the  Compound  Rxile  are  of 
various  sorts.  There  is  considerable  dialectal  variation  in  con- 
nection with  the  placement  of  primary  stress  in  items  such  as 
chocolate  cake ,  apple  pie,  and  many  others.  There  are  also  widely 
maintained  but  syntactically  unmotivated  contrasts  such  as  Fifth 
Avenue,  with  nuclear  stress  on  the  second  element,  versus  Fifth 
Street,  with  compound  stress  on  the  first  element.  Furthermore, 
proper  nouns  (e.g.  John  Smith,  John  Paul  Jones )  and  names  with 
titles  (President  X,  Senator  ?»  ^'^c  1     typically  have  the  nuclear 
stress  of  phrases  rather  than  the  initial  stress  of  compounds, 
as  do  such  noun-noun  constructions  as  stone  floor  and  iron  box. . . 
The  fact  that  a  phrase  is  not  subject  to  the  Compound  Rule  might 
be  formally  indicated  in  various  ways :  for  example ,  by  a  feature 
specification  of  the  boundaiy  between  the  constituents,  in  which 
case  the  rule  can  be  limited  to  boundaries  not  containing  this 
feature.  This,  obviously,  does  not  solve  the  general  problem, 
but  serves  only  to  eliminate  it  from  the  domain  of  phonology. 
The  problem  remains  of  determining  under  what  syntactic  conditions 
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this  feature  is  or  is  not  present.  Alternatively,  we  might  pro- 
vide for  an  ad  hoc  deletion  of  the  node  N  dominating  such  com- 
pounds.  In  fact,  the  general  problem  certainly  belongs  in  part 
to  syntax,  in  part  to  the  readjustment  component,  rather  than  to 
phonology  proper ,  and  it  can  be  clarified  and  resolved  only  by 
an  investigation  of  the  conditions,  syntactic  and  other,  under 
which  the  Compound  Rule  is  applicable.  For  this  reason,  we  will 
make  no  attempt  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  question  here.  We  have 
throughout  been  limiting  ourselves  arbitrarily  to  problems  of 
phonological  interpretati^on,  and  are  making  no  attempt  in  the 
present  study  to  investigate  the  processes  by  ;vhich  the  syntactic 
component  of  the  grammar  forms  the  surface  structures  that  are 
phonetically  interpreted  by  the  rules  we  have  been  discussing 
here. ' 

One  cannot ,  of  course ,  fault  Chomsky  and  Halle  for  not  in- 
vestigating everything;  but  since  they  have,  in  fact,  investi- 
gated so  little  that  is  relevant  here,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
how  much  Justification  there  is  for  CR.  At  the  very  least,  one 
would  like  some  justification  of  the  surface  structures  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  input  to  this  riole. 

^Examples  are  based  on  my  own  pronunciation.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  bit  of  variation  between  compound  and  nuclear  stress 
with  certain  expressions.   However,  since  these  expressions  with 
nuclear  stress  occiar  in  all  dialects,  the  problem  is  not  affected 
by  variation  in  some  expressions. 

-'Note  the  shift  in  stress  on  Vietnam.  This  phenomenon  occurs 
frequently  in  these  expressions  and  is  discussed  further  in  the 
appendix. 

"This  is  one  conceivable  criterion  for  compoundness,  but  it 
is  not  infallible.  Examples  like  white  man  and  old  people  are 
paraphrasable  by  man  who  is  white,  people  who  are  old.  Further- 
more ,  there  are  no  corresponding  NP  analogous  to  black  board ; 
white  man  and  old  people  are  jjossible  only  in  contrastive  con- 
texts. 

^For  further  examples,  see  Lees  (1966),  especially  pp.  I80- 
85. 

"There  are  logically  possible  alternative  analyses,  of 
course,  but  they  all  look  equally  messy.  For  example,  one  might 
propose  compound- format  ion  r\iles  within  the  lexicon,  a  la 
Jackendoff .  This  would  simply  transfer  the  problem  to  the  lexi- 
con. Or  one  might  propose  that  the  productive  rules  belong  to 
syntax,  while  the  unproductive  ones  belong  to  the  lexicon.  Un- 
fortimately,  there  are  both  productive  (cSrdboard  box,  French 
teacher)  and  unproductive  (liberal  arts,  blackboard)  types  exhi- 
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biting  both  kinds  of  stress. 

^This  is  probably  a  function  of  the  rule(s)  forming  these 
expressions  rather  than  having  to  do  with  doctor  specifically. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  fact  of  English  graimnar  that  we 
don't  have  e.g.  baby  doctor  'doctor  who  is  a  baby".   Note  that 
probably  any  native  speaker  of  English  would  know  what  baby  doctor 
is  supposed  to  mean.   Similarly,  speakers  know  that  cardboard  box 
would  denote  a  box  to  contain  cardboard.  These  are  Just  two 
examples  showing  that  not  all  apparent  exceptions  to  CR  are  in 
fact  exceptional;  some  of  them  follow  regular  principles.  Clearly 
the  formation  of  English  nominal  expressions  is  more  complicated 
than  has  previously  been  supposed. 

l^Exception  (in  my  dialect,  at  least):  black  bread.   Is  this 
really  an  exception,  or  is  it  Just  an  accident  that  most  examples 
with  bread  as  head  undergo  CR? 
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stops  in  Finnish  are  weakened  in  the  environment  of 

closed  syllables  by  a  rule  of  consonant  gradation.   How 

a  stop  will  be  affected  by  consonant  gradation  depends 

on  the  type  of  stop  involved.   If  the  stop  is  a  geminate, 

then  the  stop  is  weakened  to  the  corresponding  non-geminate: 

1 


(1)  pp  >  p 


tt 


kk  -  k 


piippu  ■-  piipun 

helppo  -  helpon 

hattu  -  hatun 

lantti  ~  lantin 

paikka  ~  paikan 

kirkko  -  kirkon 


•pipe' 

'easy' 

•haf 

'coin' 

'place' 

'church* 


The  occurrence  of  a  liquid  or  nasal  before  the  geminate  stop 
will  not  alter  the  gradation  of  the  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  a  liquid  or  nasal 
before  a  single,  non-geminate  stop  will  affect  gradation. 
For  example,  a  single  stop  will  be  nasalized  when  preceded 
by  a  nasal: 

(2)  mp  -  mm       lempe   -  lemmen     'love' 
nt  ~  nn       ranta   -•  rannan     'beach' 
nk  ~  no       sanko   -  sanoon     'bucket' 
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Except  when  preceded  by  a  nasal ,  the  labial  stop  £  is  weakened 
to  v: 

(3)  p  -  V         halpa  ~  halvan  'cheap' 

arpa   -  arvan  'chance' 

tapa   -  tavan  'custom' 

The  dental  stop  t^  will  become  a  liquid  when  preceded  by  a 

liquid; 

(4)  It  -  11       silta  -  sillan  'bridge' 
rt  -  rr       virta  -  virran  'stream* 

Otherwise,  it  is  weakened  to  d: 

(5)  t  -  d         tahto  -  tahdon  'will' 

pa  to   -  padon  dcim' 

When  preceded  by  a  liquid  or  h   and  followed  by  the  vowel  £, 

the  velar  stop  k  is  weakened  to  the  glide  j_: 

2 

(6)  Ike  ~  Ije      kulke  ~  kuljen  'to  go 

rke  -  rje     kurke  -  kurjen  'crane' 

hke  ~  hje      puhketa  ~  puhjetah  'to  burst' 
In  the  environment  of  high,  rounded  vowels,  k  is  gradated  to  v: 

(7)  uku  -  uvu      suku   -  suvun  'kin' 
yky  -  yvy     kyky   ~  kyvyn  'ability' 

In  all  other  environments,  Ic  is  deleted: 

(8)  k  -  0         alku   -  alun  'beginning' 

pyrki  -  pyrin  to  strive' 

uhka   -  uhan  'threat' 

sika   ~  sian  'pig' 
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In  some  cases,  a  preceding  h  blocks  the  deletion  of  Jc>  for 
example : 

(9)  hk  -  hk       sahko     sahkon   'electricity' 
Gradation  will  not  affect  the  stop  if  the  stop  is  preceded 

by  £  or  by  a  non-homorganic  stop: 

(10)  sp  -  sp      piispa  -  piispan  'bishop' 
St  -  St      posti  -  post in   'mail' 
sk  -  sk      hauska  -  hauskan  'fun' 

tk  -  tk      matka  -  matkan   'trip' 
Gradation  applies  only  once  to  a  given  stop; 

piippu  +  n  -►  piipun 
Gradation  does  not  reapply: 

piipun  -►  *piivun 
In  addition,  gradation  cannot  apply  to  an  initial  stop: 

piippu  -♦•  *viippu 
Let  us  first  consider  the  gradation  rule  for  the  non- 
geminate  stops.   Superficially,  we  could  write  rules  like 
p  -^  V,  t  -►  d,  and  k  -^  0  to  handle  most  of  the  cases.  For 
example,  p  ^  v  occurs  unless  p  is  preceded  by  a  nasal.  We 
could  therefore  write  the  following  rule  for  the  gradation 
of  £: 

p  -••  V  / 


+son 
-nasal 


_vc{c 


The  feature  for  nasality  [-nasal]  must  be  specified  because 
of  case  (2):  p  ^m  /  m  .  Of  course,  we  could  order  the 
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rule  for  nasal  environment  before  this  rule  and  thus  eliminate 
the  feature  for  nasality  in  that  rule: 

(1)  P  ->  V  /  t+son]  VC|J 

With  the  other  stops  t^  and  k,  our  gradation  rule  will  not 
be  as  simple.  For  example,  to  handle  case  (4)  we  will  need  a 
rule  like 

t  -^  d  / 


+son 
-cons 


vcfc 


The  feature  [-cons]  must  be  specified  because  of  cases  (2) 
and  (4): 

t  -»•  n  /  n  

t  ^  1  /  1  

t  -►  r  /  r  

But  again,  if  we  order  the  rule  for  liquid  environment  before 
this  rule,  as  well  as  our  rule  for  nasal  environment,  we  will 
have 

(2)  t  -^  d  /  [+son]  vc{^ 

But  in  order  to  naturally  explain  what  happens  with  the 
velar  stop,  we  cannot  simply  write 

(3)  k  -»■  0  /  [+son]  VC{J 

because  of  cases  (6)  and  (7) .  If  k  is  preceded  by  either  a 
liquid  or  h  and  followed  by  the  vowel  e^,  then  k  ->■  j  occurs. 
Hence,  before  k  -*■  0   applies,  we  need  the  rule 
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(4)  k  -»■  j  / 


+cont 

+son 

-syll 


eC 


Similarly,  in  order  to  explain  case  (7) ,  we  need  the  rule 
k  ^  V  / 


+syll 
+high 
+round 


+syH 
+high 
+round 


^fS 


There  is  evidence  in  Finnish  that  v  is  underlyingly  the 

c 

glide  w.   Thus  our  rule  will  be 

+syll  1      [+syll 

(5)   k  ^  w  /   +high   +high   c{^ 

+round_      +roundJ 

A  later  rule  w  -»■  v  will  apply  in  all  environments. 

The  problem  is  that  we  need  a  natural  explanation  for 
these  rules.   In  once  case,  the  front  vowel  £  appears  to 
cause  a  palatalization  of  k  into  a  front  glide.   In  the 
other  case,  a  round  glide  is  produced  in  the  environment  of 
high  rounded  vowels.  These  glides  are,  of  course,  voiced 
and  continuous.  Another  problem  is  that  each  of  our  rules 
(l)-(5)  is  a  gradation  rule.  We  have  specified  the  environ- 
ment for  gradation  in  each  rule.   Instead,  let  us  consider 
the  possibility  that  there  is  a  single  gradation  rule  that 
will  apply  to  a  non-geminate  stop  in  the  environment 

t+son]  vc{g 

and  will  change  that  stop  to  another  segment.  The  problem  is 
to  determine  what  kind  of  segment  the  gradation  rule  will 
produce. 
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One  possibility  vrould  be  that  the  gradated  segment  is  the 
voiced  counterpart  to  the  voiceless  stop.  This  would  give  us 
a  gradation  rule  of  the  form 


-cont 
-son 


[+vcd]  /  [+sonJ  vc|^ 


We  could  then  postulate  certain  rules  operating  independently 
of  the  environment  for  gradation  that  would  give  us  the 
correct  output: 


•Kront'I 

+son    I 

L-syllJ 


Vsyll  ■ 

"+syll  ' 

+high 

+high 

+round 

+round_ 

j  / 


g  -^  b  / 

and  then  g  •*■  0  would  apply  in  all  remaining  environments. 
The  voiced  labial  stop  b  would  be  later  converted  to  w  by 
another  rule. 

There  are  some  problems  with  this  rule  for  gradation. 
First,  in  any  loan  words  that  originally  contained  voiced 
stops,  these  stops  are  generally  pronounced  as  voiceless 
stops  in  standard  Finnish.   Thus  b  -*  p,  d  -»•  t,  and  g  ->•  k 
rather  than  d  remaining  unchanged  and  b  ■*  w  and  g  -*•  0. 
The  old  Baltic  word  for  'people' ,  gansa ,  beceune  kansa  in 
Finnish,  not  *ansa.  The  Swedish  loan  words  for  'dozen'  and 
'ball'  are  tusina  and  pallo  rather  than  *dusina  and  *wallo 
or  *vallo.   Secondly,  if  the  gradation  rule  just  makes  voiced 
stops,  then  why  wouldn't  the  palatalization  environment  of 
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rule  (4)  merely  change  a  voiced  velar  stop  to  a  voiced 
palatal  stop.   In  fact,  the  changes  k  ->■  j  and  k  •*■  v   imply 
that  the  stop  must  somehow  become  continuous  as  well  ss  voiced. 
An  obvious  alternative  is  that  the  gradation  rule  does  some- 
thing in  addition  to  voicing  the  stops.  A  more  natural  solution 
is  to  claim,  in  fact,  that  gradation  changes  the  voiceless  stop 
to  its  corresponding  voiced  fricative,  which  will  be  a  continu- 
ous segment t 

d')  P  -^  B 

(2')   t  -»■  6 

(3')   k  -►  Y 
or  more  formally. 


(A) 


-cont 
-son 


+cont 
+vcd 


/  [+son]  VCjg 


This  formulation  explains  the  rules  of  velar  palatalization  and 
labialization  more  naturally.  Our  secondary  rules  will  there- 
fore be: 


(4*)   Y  -►  j  / 


(5')   Y  -^  w  / 


+cont 
+son 

.-syii. 

+syll 
+high 
_+round_ 


+syll 
+high 
+round 


Note  that  the  change  involved  in  rules  (4*)  and  (5*)  is  very 
minor.  The  voiced  fricative  loses  the  feature  of  consonality, 
thus  becoming  a  glide.  The  features  for  height,  backness,  and 
roundness  for  these  glides  are  determined  by  the  vowels  in  the 
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environmental  specification.  The  remaining  voiced  fricatives 
will  be  finally  realized  as: 

(6)  e  ^  w 

(7)  5  ->  d 

(8)  y  ->■  0 

and  there  will  be  a  low^level  rule 

(9)  w  ->•  V 

One  might  claim  that  rule  (7)  is  unnecessary  in  our  earlier 
formulation  since  d  would  be  produced  by  gradation  directly. 
But  in  most  dialects  of  Finnish  d  doesn't  appear  at  all.   Instead, 
the  gradated  _t  is  either  _6,  _1,  or  £,  or  is  deleted.  The  d  which 
appeeirs  in  the  standard  language  is  a  result  of  Sv;edish  influence 
on  Finnish. 7  The  voiced  dental  fricative  _6  can  naturally  explain 
the  dialectical  appearance  of  the  liquids  1^  and  r ,  also  voiced 
dental  continuants,  in  closed  syllables.   Similarly,  the  loss 
of  the  dental  fricative  in  some  dialects  would  be  similar  to 
the  loss  of  the  velar  fricative  in  all  dialects,  including  the 
standard  language.  We  want  to  represent  the  fact  that  the 
voiced  dental  stop  d^  is  unnatural  in  Finnish.  A  gradation  rule 
directly  producing  voiced  stops  would  not  capture  this  fact 
about  Finnish. 

We  have  already  postulated  that  our  gradation  rule  for 
single  stops  (rule  A)  is  preceded  by  gradation  rules  for  nasal 
and  liquid  environments;  namely: 
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t  -»■  1  /  1  

t  -^  r  /  r  

t  -*  n  /  n  

p  -♦•  m  /  m  

k  -»■  n  /n  

These  rules  are  strikingly  similar.  Note  first  that  the 
original  stop  is  homorganic  to  the  environmental  consonant. 
Further,  the  environment's  consonants  are  either  liquids  or 
nasals,  that  is,  sonorant  consonants.  We  could  therefore 
express  a  single  gradation  rule  for  both  liquid  and  nasal 
environments: 


(B) 


+cons 
+son 


-cont 
-son 


vc{S 


1        2      3^113 
condition:   1  and  2  are  homorganic 
However,  this  rule  seems  to  be  both  an  assimilation  rule  and 
a  gradation  rule. 

We  have  tentatively  assumed  that  there  is  a  single  gradation 
rule  for  non-geminate  stops.  Let  us  consider  the  possibility 
that  our  original  gradation  rule  (A)  also  applies  to  the  conso- 
nant sequences  nip,  nt,  _r^,  It,  and  rt   The  environment  of 
rule  (A)  specifies  that  the  stop  must  be  preceded  by  a  liquid 
or  a  nasal.  Rule  (A)  will  cause  the  changes 
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mp  -♦•  m6 
nt  ->  n6 
nk  ->■  ny 
It  -►  16 
rt  -►  r6 
Now  we  can  postulate  a  simple  assimilation  rule: 


(B) 


+cons 
+son 


+cons 
+cont 
+vcd 


1      2   ■>    1     1 
condition:   1  and  2  are  homorganic 
There  is  independent  evidence  for  this  assimilation  rule. 
In  underlying  steins  in  Finnish,  as  well  as  in  surface  forms, 
the  consonant  sequences  l£,  rl,  nr ,  nl,  lii,  and  rn  are 
systematically  lacking,  although  we  do  find  the  geminate 
clusters  11^,  r£,  and  nn.  We  could  claim  that  there  is  a 
morpheme  structure  condition  which  will  specify  that  a  voiced 
consonantal  segment  preceded  by  a  homorganic  consonantal 
sonorant  will  have  the  same  feature  specifications  as  the 
preceding  sonorant: 


(B")   f+cons 


I +cons I 


j  +son  J  L+vcd 

1       2    •+    1     1 

condition:   1  and  2  are  homorgeinic 
This  morpheme  structure  condition  additionally  acts  as  a 
phonological  rule.  For  example,  the  past  participle  of  tule 
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'to  come'  and  pure  'to  bite*  will  be  derived  from  the  under- 
lying representations  tule+nut  and  pure+nut.  The  stem-final  e_ 
vowel  will  be  deleted  between  dental  sonorants,  giving  us  the 
forms  tulnut  and  purnut.   Using  rule  (B")  as  a  phonological 
rule,  we  can  explain  why  the  past  participles  are  realized  as 
tullut  and  pur rut.  Note  that  rule  (B")  includes  rule  (B')  since 
the  voiced  fricatives  are  voiced  consonants.  Thus  rule  (B") 
will  produce  the  correct  gradated  segments: 

m6  -♦■  nan 

n6  -^  nn 

r  6  -*  rr 

16  -V  11 

n  Y  ■*■  nn 
We  can  therefore  eliminate  this  additional  gradation  rule  (B) 
by  allowing  an  independently-needed  assimilation  rule  (B")  to 
apply  to  the  output  of  our  original  gradation  rule  (A) •  Of 
course,  this  assimilation  rule  will  necessarily  precede  rules 
(4')-(9). 

One  further  note  on  the  environment  for  our  gradation  rule. 
We  need  the  specification  of  sonorance  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  will  block  gradation  from  applying  to  such  sequences  as  sp, 
St,  and  sk  since  the  £  is  non-sonorant.  Second,  the  extra 
segmental  specification  will  automatically  prevent  the  gradation 
rule  from  applying  to  a  word-initial  stop  since  the  stop  would 
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not  be  preceded  by  any  segment,  much  less  a  sonorant  segment. 
We  have  now  handled  all  the  cases  of  gradation  in  Finnish 
except  for  the  first  case,  the  geminate  stops.   In  accordance 
with  the  orthographic  convention,  we  have  represented  these 
stops  as  a  sequence  of  two  homorganic  stops.  On  the  phonetic 

level,  the  geminate  consonants  are  distinguished  from  single 

g 
consonants  by  length.   It  is  not  altogether  obvious  that 

phonetically  long  consonantal  segments  are  underlyingly 
geminates.  We  must  look  for  evidence  that  geminate  stops  exist 
at  some  level  of  representation.  Consider  first  the  environ- 
ment for  gradation;  gradation  takes  place  in  a  closed  syllable. 
We  have  hitherto  claimed  that  any  sequence  of  two  or  more 
consonants  or  a  single  non-final  consonant  will  close  the 
preceding  syllabic  segment.  Actually,  if  a  sequence  of  two  or 
more  consonants  occurs,  a  vowel  must  follow. ^^  A  syllable 
boundary  will  be  inserted  before  the  last  consonant  in  a 
sec[uence  of  one  or  more  consonants.    And  of  course,  a  syllable 
boundary  automatically  occurs  whenever  a  word  boundary  occurs. 
The  actual  environment  for  consonant  gradation  should  be 

t+son]  VC. 

where  ' . '  stands  for  some  underlying  syllable  boundary.  The 
original  environment 

(+son]  VC{^ 

claimed  that  there  were  two  environments  for  gradation.   It 
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missed  the  generalization  that  both  CC  and  C£  close  the 
preceding  syllabic  segment. 

Now  if  we  assume  that  there  are  no  underlying  geminate 
consonants,  but  only  long  consonants,  we  will  unnecessarily 
complicate  our  environment  for  gradation.  We  would  have  to 
include  the  fact  that  long  consonants  also  close  syllables; 
gradation  would  take  place  in  the  environment 

[+son]  V{^; 

where  'C:'  represents  an  underlying  long  consonant. 

Independently  of  our  gradation  problem,  we  would  have  to 
explain  why  no  long  consonants  ever  occur  in  word-final 
position.  Only  single  consonants  can  occur  at  the  end  of  a 
word.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  rule  that  will  delete  consonants 
occurring  before  the  word-final  consonant: 

Cq  -^  0  /  C# 

For  example,  consider  the  derivation  of  the  nominative 
singular  form  of  tarkoitukse  'purpose': 

teurkoitukse  -*  tarkoituksi^^  -•■  tarkoituks^^  ->•  tarkoitus 
After  the  final  i^  is  deleted,  the  k   preceding  the  final  £  must 
be  deleted.  Now  consider  the  same  derivation  for  a  stem  like 
sydSmme  ' heart ' : 

sydSmme  ■*   sydSmmi  ■*■   sydSmm  -»•  sydSm  -»•  sydSn 
If  the  sequence  nm  is  actually  a  long  m  in  underlying  representa- 
tion, we  will  have  to  change  our  rule  of  consonant  deletion  to 
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two  rules: 

Cq  -^  J?  /  C# 

C:  -»•  [-long]  /  # 

The  only  common  factor  between  these  two  rules  is  that  con- 
sonants are  altered  in  word-final  position.  The  problem  is 
that  every  time  a  rule  involves  sequences  of  consonants,  we 
will  have  to  build  an  extra  subpart  into  the  rule  to  account 
for  the  underlying  long  segments.  In  order  to  simplify  our 
rules,  we  need  only  claim  that  phonetically  long  clusters  are 
under lyingly  geminates. 

There  is,  in  fact,  independent  evidence  for  a  phonetic  rule 
that  converts  an  underlying  sequence  of  homorganic  stops  to  a 
long  consonant.    Consider  the  derivation  for  the  partitive 
of  kate  'hand' : 

kate  +  ta  -»■  katta  ■*  kat:S 
The  stem-final  £  is  deleted  between  the  two  dental  stops. 
Phonetically,  we  end  up  with  a  long  dental  stop.   In  any  event 
we  will  need  a  rule  converting  derived  geminates  into  long 
segments . 

The  environment  for  gradation,  however,  also  gives  evidence 
that  at  the  point  the  gradation  rule  applies  to  an  underlying 
geminate  stop,  the  stop  has  already  been  converted  to  a 
phonetically-long  segment.  To  show  this  consider  the  possi- 
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bility  that  the  gradation  rule  for  geminates  deletes  one  of  the 

two  homorganic  stops.  The  problem  is  in  determining  which  stop 

the  rule  will  delete.   The  choice  is  completely  arbitrary.   We 

could  delete  the  first  or  second  of  the  stops: 

16,17 


-contl 

-cont] 

-son 

-son   1 

OF        J 

aF       J 

(C)       [+sonJ      -son    i      -son       VC. 

1  2  3  4  ->'lj334or 

1   2   J3   4 
In  trying  to  chose  between  these  two  alternatives,  we  might  try 
to  argue  that  the  structural  change  in  rule  (C)  should  be 

10   3   4 
since  this  would  avoid  some  complications  in  the  rules  for 
syllable  division.  Consider  the  word  kirkko  'church',  which 
will  be  divided  into  syllables  as  kirk.ko.   If  the  second  stop 
is  deleted,  we  would  have  kirk. on.   Then  we  would  need  an 
additional  rule  to  alter  the  syllable  structure  to  kir.kon.   If 
the  first  stop  is  deleted,  there  will  be  no  need  for  this 
re-adjustment  rule.  The  problem  with  this  argument  is  that 
there  is  independent  evidence  for  such  a  rule.  Consider  the 
derivation  of  the  nominative  singular  for  velje  'brother*: 

velje  -*■  velji  -♦•  veli 
The  2.   is  deleted  before  the  final  i^.   Before  that  rule  takes 
place  the  syllable  boundary  is  between  the  1^  and  the  J^r   vel.  ji. 
After  the  rule  operates,  the  syllable  boundary  must  be  shifted 
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to  give  us  ve.li.  The  rules  for  syllable  structure  automatically 
apply  in  Finnish.   If  the  second  stop  is  deleted  in  kirk.ko,  the 
syllable  structure  rule  would  apply. 

In  order  to  avoid  specifying  which  of  the  stops  is  deleted, 
our  rule  could  be: 


(C) 


-cont 

-cont] 

-cont 

-son 

-son    ->• 

-son 

/  [+son] 

aF 

_aF   J 

aF 

vc. 


In  using  rule  (C)  we  must  somewhere  specify  that  both  stops 
are  homorganic.  Otherwise,  the  rule  would  apply  to  the  sequence 
of  stops  in  matka+n.   If  gradation  gave  us  *makcin  or  *matan , 
then  we  would  have  crucial  evidence  for  a  rule  like 
(C") 


[+son] 

1 


-cont I  I -cont] 
-son  J  I -son  | 


VC. 


3   4 

0   4 


2       3      4    -►    1   J3 

1   2 

If  this  were  the  case,  we  wouldn't  need  the  specification  for 
homorganity.  This  restriction  claims  that  gradation  doesn't 
really  apply  to  sequences  of  stops.   If  we  proposed  that  con- 
sonant gradation  applied  only  to  phonetically  long  consonants, 
we  wouldn't  need  to  restrict  the  rule  of  gradation  to  homorganic 
stops.  Our  rule  for  the  gradation  of  homorganic  stops  could 
therefore  be: 


(D) 


-cont 

-son 

+long 


-*■   [-long]  /  [+son] 


VC. 


iJo 
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There  is  a  problem  with  this  rule,  however.  Consider  a  verb 
stem  like  viittata  'to  point  out*.   In  deriving  the  infinitive 
form,  the  final  a^  will  be  deleted  between  the  two  t^'s: 

viittata  +  tah  ^  viittattah 
We  must  convert  the  first  sequence  of  tt  into  a  phonetically 
long  stop,  but  leave  the  second  sequence  as  a  homorganic  sequence 
in  order  to  meet  the  environment  for  gradation.  Then  when 
gradation  applies  to  the  second  tt,  it  must  be  converted  to  a 
long  stop.  There  is  evidence  in  Finnish  that  several  rules 

apply  from  left  to  right,  including  the  rule  of  gradation 

18 
itself.    If  we  let  our  rule  of  phonetic  lengthening  apply  from 

left  to  right  and  before  any  given  application  of  gradation,  we 

can  account  for  the  derivation  of  viitatah: 

underlying  representation   viittata  +  tah 

phonetic  lengthening       viit:ata  +  tah 

a-deletion  viit:attah 

gradation  viitattah 

phonetic  lengthening       viitat:ah 

gradation  viitatah 

By  this  formulation,  the  rules  of  phonetic  lengthening  and 
gradation  are  applying  in  a  cycle.   Such  a  solution  is  in 
agreement  with  other  arguments  for  a  cycle  in  Finnish. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  gradation  rule  for  long  stops  is 
separate  from  the  gradation  rule  for  single  stops,  rule  (A). 
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Let  us  consider  the  proposition  that  rule  (A)  actually  does 
apply  to  geminate  stops.  Of  course,  we  still  have  the  problem 
of  determining  which  stop  would  be  gradated  to  the  voiced 
fricative.   Suppose  that  rule  (A)  applied  to  the  first  stop, 
so  that  gradation  would  produce  the  sequences  _^,  _6t,  and  yk. 
We  would  then  need  a  rule  to  change  ^  to  £,  _6t  to  t^,  and  jric 
to  k.     Now  the  question  is:   Is  there  any  evidence  for  a  rule 
of  the  nature 


+cont 

-cont 

+vcd 

-V  0  / 

-son 

+cons 

Unfortunately,  this  proposed  rule  would  eliminate  such  consonant 
clusters  as  rk,  rt,  r£,  lie,  l^t,  and  l£  in  Finnish,  which  do 
occur:  arka  'sensitive',  virta  'stream',  arpa  'chance',  alku 
'beginning',  aalto  'wave',  and  halpa  'cheap*.  Thus  we  would 
have  to  reformulate  our  rule  to  act  only  on  non-sonorant  segments; 
that  is,  on  only  those  voiced  continuants  produced  by  gradation: 


-son 

-cont 

+cont 
+vcd 

^  0  / 

-son 

This  rule  is  ad-hoc  since  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  its 
existence  in  Finnish. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  rule  (A)  applied  to  the 
second  stop,  thus  producing  the  sequences  £jB,  t6,  and  ky. 
Again,  we  would  need  a  rule  of  the  form 
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+cont 

-cont 

+vcd 

-^  J3  / 

-son 

+cons 

to  change  £_§  to  £,  t_6  to  t^,  and  ky  to  k.   This  rule,  like  the 
other  one,  would  eliminate  the  consonant  clusters  kr,  tr,  pr, 
kl,  tl,  and  £l  in  Finnish.  Although  these  clusters  do  not 
occur  with  any  great  frequency  in  Finnish,  there  are  a  few 
examples  of  words  containing  clusters  of  stops  followed  by 
liquids:  vuokra  'rent',  vikla  'sandpiper',  a train  'fish  spear', 
hiprakka  'state  of  drunkedness' ,  kupla  'bubble'.  Again  our 
proposed  rule  would  eliminate  such  clusters.  Historically,  such 
clusters  have  actually  been  eliminated,  but  whenever  they  have 
been,  it  has  been  the  stop  and  not  the  liquid  which  has  been 
affected.  Thus  a  train  •*   ahrain  'fish  spear'  ,  nakris  ■*   nauris 
'turnip',  eklen  -»■  eilen  'yesterday'.^  So  if  we  restrict  our 
rule  to  apply  to  only  non-sonorants,  we  will  again  have  an  ad-hoc 
rule.   It  appears  then  that  there  is  no  natural  way  to  make  the 
gradation  rule  for  single  stops  apply  to  geminate  stops. 

In  summary,  there  are  two  rules  of  gradation  in  Finnish,  one 
to  shorten  the  phonetically  long  stops  and  another  to  gradate 
the  single  stops.  The  environment  for  both  rules  is  the  same. 
In  some  sense,  we  want  to  claim  that  both  gradation  rules  are 
the  same.  Both  rules  weaken  stops  in  closed  syllables.  No  rules 
are  ever  crucially  ordered  between  these  gradation  rules.  For 
a  given  stop  in  a  closed  syllable,  only  one  of  the  rules  will 
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apply.  We  could  order  the  rules  disjunctively  in  order  to 
prevent  gradation  from  re-applying  to  a  stop  which  has 
already  been  gradated.  ^ 

In  many  borrowed  words,  geminate  stops  obey  gradation  while 
single  stops  do  not.  For  example,  the  genitive  of  auto  'car' 
is  auton ,  not  *audon,  but  the  genitive  of  Amerikka  'America' 
is  Amerikan,  not  *Amerikkan.   If  we  only  have  one  gradation 
rule  we  must  state  that  borrowed  words  containing  single  stops 
are  not  subject  to  gradation.   If  we  have  two  separate  rules  — 
or  two  subparts  to  a  single  rule  —  we  need  only  say  that  the 
gradation  rule  for  long  stops  applies  to  borrowed  vrords.^''- 
Similarly,  this  phenomenon  holds  for  proper  names  in  the  native 
vocabulary  of  Finnish.  The  genitive  of  Sirpa  is  Sir pan,  not 
* Sir van,  but  the  genitive  of  Sirkku  is  Sirkun  rather  than 
*Sirkkun. 

We  have  proposed  the  following  two  rules  to  handle  gradation 
of  stops  in  Finnish: 


(D) 
(A) 


-cont 

-son 

+long 


[-long] 


contl    r+cont1 
-son  J    L+vcd  J 


Both  rules  occur  in  the  environment  of  the  closed  syllable: 

[+son)  VC. 

If  rule  (D)  applies  to  a  given  consonant  cluster,  rule  (A) 
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cannot.  Our  independently  motivated  assimilation  rule  will  now 
apply: 


(B") 


+cons 
+son 


+cons 
+vcd 


1      2    -*     1     1 
condition:   1  and  2  are  homorganic 
The  velar  fricative  produced  by  rule  (A)  will  now  be  altered  in 
certain  special  environments  to  a  glide: 


(4') 


J  / 


+contl 
+son  j 
_-syllJ 


+syll 

+syll  ' 

+high 

+high 

+round 

jfround 

(5')   Y  -►  w  / 

In  standard  Finnish  all  the  remaining  voiced  fricatives  will  be 
eliminated  by  the  following  rules: 

(6)  B  -►  w 

(7)  6  ->  d 

(8)  Y  -»■  0 

In  all  environments  the  glide  w  will  be  realized  as  v: 

(9)  w  -►  V 
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FOOTNOTES 

^  Unless  the  example  is  a  verb,  the  first  form  is  the  stem 
of  a  noun  or  adjective,  the  second  is  the  genitive  singular. 

2  kuljen  is  the  present  first  person  singular  of  the  verbal 
stem  kulke . 

^  puhjetah  is  the  infinitive  form  of  the  verbal  stem  puhketa 
derived  as  follows: 

puhketa  +  tah  ->■  puhkettah  -♦■  puhjetah 

Incidentally,  this  example  shows  that  gradation  applies  either 
from  left  to  right  or  simultaneously.   Both  hk  and  t_t  must  be 
in  closed  syllables  when  gradation  applies. 

pyj^i"  is  the  present  first  person  singular  of  the  verbal 
stem  pyrki. 

^  In  all  cases  ht  gradates  to  hd.  Further,  hke  always 
gradates  to  hje.   This  implies  that  the  alternation  hk  -  h 
should  be  viewed  as  the  normal,  expected  case.  Those  words 
in  which  alternation  does  not  occur  should  be  viewed  as  excep- 
tions.  Historically,  these  items  may  not  have  been  exceptions 
since  many  h's  have  been  derived  from  obstruents  (cf.  Hakulinen 
and  Rapola) .  As  will  be  seen,  gradation  does  not  apply  to  stops 
preceded  by  other  obstruents,  such  as  £. 

For  example,  the  verb  stem  kSy  [kali]  'to  visit'  has  the 
imperfect  form  kavi.   The  problem  is  to  naturally  explain  the  v 
in  the  imperfect  form  and  the  loss  of  the  high  round  vowel  U 
which  is  found  in  the  underlying  stem.   Independently,  we  can 
show  that  Finnish  has  a  rule  of  the  form 


1 +syll 
1 +high 


[-syll]  /  [+syll]      (+syll] 


For  example,  the  genitive  of  poika  'boy'  is  pojan,  not  *poian. 

We  can  use  this  rule  to  explain  the  v  in  the  imperfect  of  kSLy. 

The  underlying  form  would  be  kau+i .   U  ->  o  would  occur  inter- 
vocalically,  giving  kaui.  A  low-level  rule  changing  the  rounded 

glides  w  and  _u  to  the  voiced  fricative  v  would  be  very  natural 
since  both  segments  are  already  voiced  and  continuous. 

^  Collinder  (1965),  p.  68. 


if  - 
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®  There  is  a  general  rule  of  £  and  a^  deletion  in  Finnish. 
In  verb  stems  £  is  deleted  in  the  environment 

[+syll]  [dental  sonorant]  +  [non-labial  stop]  V 

In  nouns  and  adjectives,  £  is  deleted  after  t.  also: 

[+syll]  [dental  consonant)  +  [non-labial  stop]  V 

^-deletion  is  basically  the  same  except  that  it  is  blocked  from 
applying  in  the  second  syllable  (cf.  Skousen  (1971),  pp.  4-17). 

^  Skousen  (1970a) . 

^^   Except  in  obvious  loan  words,  consonant  clusters  can  only 
occur  internal  to  the  word. 

■^^  In  the  native  vocabulary,  syllable  boundaries  (here  repre- 
sented as  '.*)  occur  in  the  following  positions:  V.CV,  VC . CV , 
and  VCC.CV. 

12  e  -*■  i  /  # 

1^  In  the  native  vocabulary,  i  -►  (3  /  #  unless  i^  ends  a 

two-syllable  stem. 

^'^  m  -»■  n  /  # 

^  I  owe  much  of  the  following  argument  to  Charles  Pyle.  He 
noticed  that  the  gradation  of  geminates  is  arbitrary  in  that 
either  one  of  the  stops  in  the  geminate  could  be  deleted.   He 
suggested  that  the  rule  of  gradation  actually  applies  to  long 
segments  rather  than  to  a  sequence  of  homorganic  segments. 

1^  Actually  the  environmental  specification  of  sonorance  is 
predictable  for  the  gradation  of  geminates  since  no  geminate 
occurs  in  word-initial  position  and  £  never  precedes  a  geminate 
consonant  cluster.   In  other  words,  a  sonorant  segment  must 
precede  every  geminate  cluster. 

^'  The  notational  device  aF  specifies  that  all  other  segmental 
features  are  the  same.   This  guarantees  that  both  stops  are 
identical . 

^®  Cf.  L.  Anderson  (1967)  and  Skousen  (1970b),  pp.  35-51. 

^^   Rapola  (1966)  ,  pp.  197-218. 
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^^   We  could  equivalently  switch  the  order  of  these  rules  and 
allow  the  rules  to  apply  conjunctively.  But  of  course  the  rule 
for  single  stops  would  never  feed  the  rule  for  phonetically  long 
stops.  Thus  the  conjunctive  ordering  would  be  trivial. 


2^  S.  Anderson  (1969) ,  pp.  103-109. 
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FOREWORD 


In  1966,  this  department  initiated  research  in  various  linguistic 
aspects  of  the  Hindi  language.  The  earlier  results  of  our  research 
have  been  incoroporated  in  An  Introduation  to  Hindi  Syntax   (1966), 
Studies  in  a  Transformational  Grammar  of  Hindi   (1968),  and  in  several 
journals  of  our  profession. 

In  this  special  issue  of  SLS   entitled  Papers  on  Hindi  Syntax,   we 
are  pleased  to  present  the  recent  work  of  students  and  faculty  of  our 
department.   It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  papers  are  essentially 
working  papers  and  are  being  circulated  mainly  for  comments  and  sug- 
gestions from  our  colleagues.   It  was  not  possible  to  include  the 
following  two  papers  in  this  issue  due  to  limitations  of  time  and  space; 

Tej  K.  Bhatia,  "Negation  in  Hindi" 

Geoffrey  Hackman,  "Some  problems  with  Equi-NP  deletion 
in  Hindi" 

We  hope  that  these  will  be  circulated  soon. 

Due  to  a  number  of  reasons,  the  editing  of  the  manuscripts  is  far 
from  satisfactory.   I  have,  therefore,  added  an  "errata"  sheet  at  the 
end  which  includes  some  of  the  important  corrections. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Geoffrey  Hackman  for  his  comments, 
to  Sona  Janjigian  for  typing  my  paper,  to  Sue  Dennis,  Pat  Mooney,  and 
Josephine  Wilcock  for  helping  in  the  production  of  this  monograph. 


Yamuna  Kachru 
Department  of  Linguistics 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  618OI 
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MOVEMENT  IN  RESTRICTIVE  RELATIVE  CLAUSES 
IN  HINDI 


by 

SUSAN  K.  DONALDSON 


June,  1971 


I.  Introductory  Remarks -*- 

Inflected  languages,  such  as  Latin,  are  noted  for  having  more  or 
less  free  v/ord  order  within  clauses,  as  syntactic  relationships  are  held 
constant  by  the  identifying  case  markers  attached  to  nominal  and  verbal 
stems.  Thus,  for  example,  an  adjective  need  not  occur  adjacent  to  the 
noun  that  it  modifies,  so  long  as  both  are.  marked  for  being  the  same 
case.  Ross  (1969:292)  gives  an  example  of  such  an  occurrence:  Pulchram 
homS  amat  feminam  bonus  'the  good  man  loves  the  beautiful  woman*,  in 
which  pulchram  'beautiful',  while  modifying  feminam  'woman',  actually 
precedes  hom5  'man',  vjhile  bonus  'good',  which  modifies  homS  'man', 
precedes  feminam  'woman'.  We  would  assume,  though,  that  in  underlying 
structure  the  adjectives  cooccur  with  their  respective  nouns,  and  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  free  word  order  rule  in  operation  which  allows  for 
unrestricted  movement  of  elements  within  the  clause  (see  Ross  1969:292 
for  such  a  rule).  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  from  the  inflected  lan- 
guages are  word  order  languages  such  as  English,  which,  as  their  name 
suggests,  determine  syntactic  relationships  on  the  basis  of  the  order 
and  cooccurrence  of  their  words.   In  the  grammar  of  these  languages, 
movement  rules  play  an  important  role,  as  permutations  in  word  order  have 
serious  consequences  as  regards  meaning.   If  the  English  equivalents 
were  simply  plugged  into  the  above  Latin  sentence,  for  example,  then 
what  we  would  have  would  be  'the  handsome  man  loves  the  good  woman', 
something  quite  different  from  the  meaning  implied  by  the  case  endings. 
Thus,  studies  in  English  grammar  in  the  past  decade  or  so  have  called 
attention  to  processes  in  the  language  that  can  be  described  by  means 


of  rules  like  the  following--all  effecting  the  movement  of  some  element. 
v.'ithin  a  sentence  to  some  other  position  in  it:  it -Extraposition  (It 
pleases  me  that  John  came  from  [it  [John  came]  pleases  me],  Cleft ing 
(What  Bill  broke  was  the  window  and  The  one  v/ho  broke  the  window  was 
Bill  from  [Bill  broke  the  v;indow]  but  evidencing  different  presuppositions), 
Pseudoclefting  (It  was  the  roirror--and  not  the  window — that  Bill  broke). 
Left  Displacement  (Bill — he  broke  the  window--v7as  playing  here),  Yid- 
dish movement  (Happy  that  he  came  I'm  not),  etc.  A  happy  circumstance 
in  English  is  that  two  important  structures,  the  information  question 
and  the  relative  clause,  can  both  be  formulated  by  the  same  movement 
rule,  which  says  that  a  copy  of  the  noun  phrase  which  is  to  be  questioned 
or  relativized  is  moved  to  the  front  of  its  clause  and  converted  to 
a  relative  pronoun;  then  the  old  occurrence  of  the  noun  phrase  is  de- 
leted. Thus,  from  an  underlying  structure  like  [Bill  broke  SOMETHING], 
the  NP  representing  SOMETHING  can  be  moved  to  the  front  of  the  clause 
and  relativized,  producing  the  question  What  did  Bill  break?  (other 
rules  obligatorily  convert  broke  to  the  discontinuous  did  break  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  shape  for  a  surface  question).  If  a  structure  like 
We  saw  the  oranges  occurs  with  another  clause  containing  a  reference 
to  a  noun  identical  to  one  in  this  clause,  then  similar  movement  to  the 
front  and  relativization  take  place,  yielding  e.g.  The  oranges  [which 
we  StK.w]  were  fresh.   It  can  readily  be  appreciated  that  using  the  same 
basic  characterization  for  r  rule  to  handle  two  separate  processes  is 
considered  quite  economical,  as  this  will  mean  that  the  speaker  has 
only  one  rule,  rather  than  two,  to  keep  in  his  brain;  and  the  very 


fact  of  the  productiveness  of  the  rule  lends  credence  to  its  assertions 
concerning  these  processes  in  English. 

Hindi,  which  displays  some  inflection  (e.g.  there  is  a  masculin  - 
feminine  gender  system,  with  separate  singular  and  plural  endings,  as 
well;  there  are  two  cases,  direct  and  oblique,  v;ith  distinctive  endings) 
and  also  marks  syntactic  relationships  by  word  order  (e.g.  verbs  are 
clause-final;  Hindi  postpositions  function  very  similarly  to  English 
prepositions,  except  that  nouns  occurring  with  postpositions  are  marked 
by  being  in  the  oblique  case,  in  addition  to  their  cooccurrence  with  the 
postposition),  lies  somewhat  at  midpoint  between  these  two  extremes  as 
regards  movement  of  elements  within  clauses.  That  is,  word  order  is  neithe: 
so  completely  free  as  it  is  in  Latin  nor  so  severely  constrained  as  it 
is  in  English.  Major  constituents  can. move  around  with  quite  a  bit  of 
freedom.  For  example,  a  typical  English  transitive  verb  sentence  has 
two  basic  forms,  one  having  the  order  Subject-Verb-Direct  Object-to+ 
Indirect  Object  (e.g.  I  gave  a_  book  to  Bill)  and  the  other  having  the 
order  Subject-Verb-Indirect  Object-Direct  Object  (e.g.  I^  gave  Bill  £ 
book),  in  which  case  the  preposition  to  deletes.   In  Hindi,  too,  either 
the  direct  or  the  indirect  object  can  come  first;  but  in  Hindi  there 
is  no  additional  marking;  the  postposition  ko,  which  occurs  with  the 
indirect  object  does  not  delete  in  either  position:  thus,  m?  ne  Bill 
ko  kitab  di  and  ^  ne  kitab  Bill  ko  dl  (the  ordering  with  indirect  object 
first  is  probably  more  frequent,  though).  When  an  adverb  is  added,  the 
greater  freedom  of  movement  in  the  Hindi  clause  can  easily  be  seen. 
Thus,  there  can  be 


(lo)  kol  irSneBill  ko  kitab  dii     (knl   'yesterday') 

mS  ne  kdl B ill  ko  kitab  dii 

m.   ne  Bill  ko  kol  kitab  dii 

npi  ne  Bill  ko  kitab  kwl  dii 

For  some  of  these  the  English  equivalents  are  perfectly  acceptable;  for 

others,  not  so  good: 

(lb)  Yesterday  I  gave  Bill  the  book. 

?I  yesterday  gave  Bill  the  book. 

*I  gave  yesterday  Bill  the  book. 

?I  gave  Bill  yesterday  the  book. 

I  gave  Bill  the  book  yesterday. 

(Interestingly,  due  to  the  clause-final  position  of  verbs,  this  last 

ejcample  is  ungrammatical  in  Hindi:  *nBi  ne  Bill  ko  ek  kitab  di-  kyl.) 

Because  of  this  greater  freedom  of  movement  for  consitutents,  movement 

rules  do  not  figure  so  actively  in  an  account  of  Hindi  syntax  as  they 

And 
do  in  one  of  English,   one  reason  for  the  doubt  that  Hindi  relatives 

ere  derived  by  a  movement  rule,  although  Hindi  relative  clauses  have 
a  shape  very  much  like  that  of  the  English  ones,  with  the  relative  pro- 
noun, j_o,  or  one  of  its  inflected  forms,  occurring  clause-initially, 
is  that  there  is  not  the  handy  correspondence  of  the  question  form  as 
there  ip  in  English.  In  the  case  of  Hindi,  information  questions  are 
formed  by  substituting  a  ouestion  pronoun  in  place  of  the  item  being 
asked  about--and  leaving  it  in  its  natural  position,  rather  than  front- 
ing it.  Thus,  such  a  fronting  rule  in  Hindi  grammar  may  look  'funny' 
and  out  of  place.  The  particular  research  v.'ith  v;hich  this  paper  is  con- 


cerned  has  to  do  vith  this  matter  of  what  role  rules  of  movement  may 
play  in  determining  the  surface  shape  of  restrictive  relative  clauses 
in  Hindi.   Before  v;e  get  on  to  the  data  that  I  used  to  d  o  the  generaliza- 
tions that  I  have  drawn  from  them,  let  us  first  look  at  some  of  the 
treatments  relative  clauses  have  been  given  in  fairly  recent  studies 
in  tr3nsformation?l-generetive  grammar,  first  in  English,  and  then  in 
Hindi. 

II.  About  Relative  Clauses 

A.  In  English 

Relative  clauses  in  both  English  and  Hinai  are  of  two  kinds:  ap- 

positive  (a)  and  restrictive  (R).  Although  our  concern  here  will  be  mostly 

with  restrictive  ones,  ve   will  be  saying  a  few  things  about  appositive 

ones,  too,  so  it  is  important  that  the  distinction  be  made.  As  its  name 

implies,  an  appositive  clause  is  in  apposition  to  the  noun  it  modifies, 

and  it  is  separated  from  the  noun  by  an  intonation  break.  Appositive 

relatives  are  used  to  add  information  to  v/hat  has  already  been  said  about 

the  particular  noun.   These  are  the  relatives  typically  used  v/ith  proper 

nouns : 

e.g.  (2)  Professor  IJhiz,  who  had  gotten  his  Ph.D.  at  the  age  of 
tv;enty--two,  rarely  let  anyone  forget  his  precocity. 

but  they  can  also  occur  v;ith  common  nouns,  providing  the  noun  referred 

to  is  anaphoric  to  some  previous  mention  in  the  discourse: 

3.g.  (3)  Two  people  came  late  to  the  party,  a  man  and  a  woman. 

The  man,  v;ho  was  rather  timid,  hesitated  to  join  in  the 
conversation. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  examples,  appositive  relatives  reveal  some 

additional  fact  about  their  referent  no\ins,  besides  what  is  stated  in 


the  main  clause,  which  the  speaker  feels  may  be  of  interest  to  his  audi- 
ence or  which  he  feels  adds  to  the  total  picture  he  is  painting. 

Restrictive  relatives,  on  the  other  hand,  play  a  determining  role. 
Their  inclusion  in  a  sentence  is  not  optional,  something  tossed  in  to 
amuse  the  audience,  as  that  of  appositives  is.  Rather,  on  the  basis  of 
his  awareness  of  his  audience fe  knowledge  of  the  situation  he  is  describ- 
ing, the  speaker  feels  obligated  to  include  the  restrictive  relative  in 
order  to  specify  the  noun  to  which  he  is  referring.  That  is,  as  he  evalu- 
ates the  situation,  the  sfieaker  realizes  that  his  audience  has  cognizance 
of  more  than  one  member  of  the  class  to  thich  the  relativized  noun  refers. 
Having  this  realization,  he  includes  in  the  sentence  some  bit  of  informa- 
tion which  will  give  the  no\in  unique  reference.  Thus,  restrictive  rela- 
tives rarely  occur  with  proper  nouns  because  proper  nouns  usually  bear 
unique  reference,  anyway.  This  is  not  to  saj'  that  restrictive  relatives 
cannot  occur  with  proper  nouns;  they  do,  in  fact,  occur  with  them,  pro- 
vided that  the  reference  of  the  proper  no.un  is  not  unique  (cf.  the 
'Sandy  Koufax'  sentences  in  Postal  n.d.:29).  For  instance,  if  there  v;ere 
two  Bofesssor  Whizes  at  some  university,  one  in  mathematics  and  one  in 
geology,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  report,  say, 

(Ua)  The  Professor  VJhiz  who  teaches  geology  went  rock-hunting 
over  the  weekend. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  the  audience  knows  of  both  professors,  the  sentence 
would  have  vague  reference  without  the  restrictive  relative  and  would, 
without  a  sufficient  context,  be  inadequate;  although  under  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  only  one  Professor  VJhiz  loiown  to  the  audience, 
the  main  clause  alone  would  be  fine : 


(kh)     Professor  VJhiz  went  rock-hunting  over  the  weekend. 

Note  that  if  the  audience  does  not  know  of  both  professors,  if  he  knows 

of  only  one  of  them  then  sentence  (Ua)  is  anomalous,  and  a  perfectly 

natural  response  on  his  part  would  then  be  to  ask,  'You  mean  there's 

more  than  one  Professor  VJhiz?'     Ifliat  is  of  concern,   in  other  words,   in 

the  usage  of  a  restrictive  relative  is  neither  the  knowledge  on  the  part 

of  the  speaker,  not  the  actual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 

but,  rather,  the  speaker's  assessment  of  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of 

the  audience.  Then,  without  a  context  to  specify  anaphoric  reference, 

the  relative  that  occurred  in  sentence  (3)  v;ould  necessarily  have  been 

a  restrictive  one: 

(3a)  The  man  who  was  rather  timid  hesitated  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  this  instance  the  speaker  is  talking 

about  a  class  of  men  of  which  one  member,  and  only  one,  is  considered 

timid  by  the  person  to  ;;hom  the  speaker  is  tall^ing--is  so  considered 

by  him,  that  is,  in  the  speaker's  estimation. 

In  English  both  types  of  relatives  share  o  number  of  features,  some 

of  which  are  pointed  out  by  Postal  (n.d.:l8): 

(l)  both  end  up  next  to  another  UP 
(ll)  both  make  use  of  wh  marking  of  pronominal  forms  and  the  special 
fronting  v;ord  order  associated  vjith  this  (There  are  differences 
of  course,  that,  etc.) 
(Ill)  both  can  be  reduced  to  yield  pronominal  modifiers  ... 
(IV)  neither  can  occur  next  to  an  NP  which  is  [+Anaphoric],  a  feature 
assigned  by  the  rules  of  pronominalization  to  that  one  of  two 
ref erentially  identical  NP  which  is  getting  changed  . . . 

As  we  have  seen  in  sentence  (3),  an  appositive  relative  can  occur  with 

an  anaphoric  noun.  What  Postal  is  getting  at  in  his  fourth  condition, 


though,  is  that  after  pronominalization,  this  kind  of  cooccurrence  does 
not  happen: 

(3b)  *He,  who  v;as  timid,  hesitated  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

2 
(3c)  *He  who  was  timid  hesitated  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

Jtoreover,  he  lists  tests  for  determining  which  sort  of  relative  one  is 

dealing  with  in  a  puzzling  situation.  According  to  him,  a  restrictive 

relative  will  have  the  following  characteristics : 

a)  presence  of  relative  pronoun  that  (or  its  substitutability 
in  the  clause).  [Thus,  the  boy  that  ^^^^   •" 

*the  boy,  that  came  . . . ] 

b)  impossibility  of  parentheticals  like  by  the  way,  incidentally 
[e.g.  *The  man  who,  by  the  way,  was  timid  v;as  afraid  to 

join  in  the  conversation] 

c)  impossibility  of  quatiifiers  some  of  which, three  of  which, 
etc.   [e.g.  *The  boys  some  of  whom  were  late  missed  dinner.] 

Crucial  in  the  occurrence  of  a  relative  clause,  and  so  basic  that 
it  is  often  skipped  over  is  the  fact  of  there  being  a  shared  noun  phrase 
between  the  two  clauses---the  NP,  naturally,  that  gets  substituted  for 
by  a  relative  pronoun.  Carlota  Smith  in  her  early  (196U)  work  on  rela- 
tives, called  attention  to  this  noun  common  to  both  clauses  and  made  it 
the  condition  for  the  embedding  of  a  relative  beneath  the  modified  noun. 
She  asserts  (1969:250),  'The  relative  transformation  has  no  direction: 
if  two  sentences  share  a  noun  phrase,  either  may  be  embedded  to  the 
other  as  a  relative  clause',  and  then  spells  out  a  rule  for  relative 
adjunction  that  specifies  that  it  can  only  apply  in  case  there  is  identity 
between  elements  in  the  tv/o  clauses  (1969:251): 

R  relative  adjunction 

Structure:  S^:  X  Y  Z  (R)  (a)  W 
1  2  3  U   56 


S^:   X  Y  (R)  (A)  Z  W 

7  8  9   10  11  12 

Conditions:   (i)  x  is  not  null 

(ii)  3+^+5=9+  10  +11 
(iii)  2  ...  5  is  NP 

Change:   12  3  V/h  1  2  i^  5  6 

Because  of  her  assertion  of  nondirectionality,  she  is  forced  to  build  the 

optional  (R)  and  (A)  relatives  Jnto  the  descriptions  of  both  strings  and    j 

therefore  gets  a  rather  clumsy  structure.  Moreover,  her  remarks  about 

the  nondirectionality  of  the  relative  transformation  are  not  even  true. 

The  nondirectionality  principle  would  argue  that  there  is  no  difference 

between  (3)  and  (3e): 

(3e)  The  man  who  hesitated  to  Join  in  the  conversation  was  rather 
shy  timid. 

But  as  we  have  seen,  the  direction  makes  quite  a  bit  of  difference  vath  R 
relatives.  Specifically,  the  matter  of  which  clause  gets  relativized 
depends  crucially  on  v/hich  expresses  the  assertion  (the  main  clause)  and    | 
which  the  knowledge  presupposed  to  be  available  to  the  audience  (R  relative). 

A   year  after  Miss  Smith's  study  Chomsky  took  account  of  the  shared 
noun  requirement  by  introducing  the  new  convention  of  sentence-boundary 
symbols  (#'s).   In  Chomsky's  view  relatives  are  generated  as  S's  and  are 
embedded  below  the  noun  they  modify.  Generating  them  as  full  S's  permits    | 
use  of  the  same  rules  as  for  main  clauses  and  is  thus  economical.  It  can 
be  seen,  though,  that  such  a  process  could  easily  result  in  two  unrelated 
S's  being  arbitrarily  yoked  together  by  means  of  relative  embedding. 
One  means  of  i-estriction  vrauld  be  to  have  a  separate  rule  to  generate 
relative  clauses  and  constrain  it  to  have  an  NP  identical  to  one  in  the     j 
main  clause.  This,  hovrever,  would  involve  expensive  markings  (it  would 
have  to  be  specified  just  which  NP's  were  identical,  e.g.)  and  the 
general  similarity  in  structure  of  relatives  and  full  sentences  would  be 
lost.  The  use  of  sentence  boundaries,  while  somev/hst  artificial,  gets 
around  this  problem.  Thus,  in  order  to  avoid  having  horrors  like 
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(5)   [I  saw  the  boy  [John  loves  Mary]] 
in  output  structure,  Chomsky  recommends  generating  sentences  with  boun- 
dary symbols  at  either  end.  If  the  lower  S  contains  a  novm  identical 
to  the  one  it  is  embedded  under,  then  the  noun  of  the  embedded  S  will 
be  converted  into  a  relative  pronoun  and  its  original  form  will  delete. 
Moreover,  when  this  occurs,  the  boundary  symbols  will  also  delete.  'We 
can  then  establish  the  convention,"  Chomsky  writes,  'that  a  well-formed 
surface  structure  cannot  contain  internal  occurrences  of  #.  Such  occur- 
rences will  indicate  that  certain  transformations  that  should  have  applied 
were  blocked.'  (1965:138)  Thus,  structures  like  (5)  may  very  well  be 
generated,  but  because  the  identity  condition  is  not  met,  they  will  never 
get  pronounced. 

In  her  analysis  Carlota  Smith  showed  the  relative  clause  as  embed- 
ded under  the  determiner  attached  to  the  modified  noun.  From  the  deter- 
miner it  would  be  moved  to  be  sister-adjoined  to  the  right  of  the  noun. 
Chomsky,  too,  asserts  the  relationship  of  R  relatives  and  determiners 
(1965:217,  n.  26).  Reasons  for  establishing  this  relationship  can  be 
found  in  sentences  we  have  already  worked  with.  Restrictive  relatives 
can  occur  with  either  definite  or  indefinite  articles;  and  it  is  only 
those  occurring  with  the  definite  article  that  have  the  property  of 
unique  reference.  Compare  (3   with  (3f): 

(3f)  A  man  who  was  rather  timid  hesitated  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. 
Obviously,  the  the  of  (3)  is  crucial  in  establishing  the  sense 

of  uniqueness  we  have  associated  with  the  R  relative.  Leroy  Baker 

(1968:^3-^)  has  called  attention  to  this  property,  speaking  of  it  in  terms 

of  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  reference: 

...  the  condition  can  be  stated  roughly  as  follows:  if  a  definite 
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noun  phrase  with  a  restrictive  relative  is  used  to  refer  to 

one  or  more  individuals  from  a  domain  understood  in  the  discourse, 

then  if  X  is  a  member  of  the  domain  and  x  has  the  property 

specified  in  the  relative  clause,  then  x  must  be  one  of  the 

individuals  referred  to.  A  comparison  of  3.^5)  and  3.^6) 

will  make  this  condition  somewhat  clearer. 

3.^5  John  and  Bill  came  early,  and  Harry  and  Paul  came 
early,  too. 

3.^6  @John  and  Bill  were  the  ones  who  came  early,  and  Har- 
ry and  Paul  were  the  ones  who  came  early,  too. 
[Baker  uses  the  £  to  mark  semantically  deviant 
sentences,  reserving  *  for  those  v/hich  are  syntac- 
tically ungrammatical.] 

Thus,  we  understand  the  first  clause  of  sentence  3.'+6)  as  meaning  that 

John  and  Bill  were  the  only  ones  who  came  early,  and  when  we  are  told 

that  the  set  has  not  been  exhausted,  that  others  also  came  early,  the 

sentence  becomes  uninterpretable.  As  we  shall  see,  determiners  and 

restrictive  relatives  are  also  linked  in  Hindi. 

Before  turning  to  Hindi,  though,  we  must  first  examine  another  claim 
about  English  relative  clauses.   This  involves  the  relatively  recent 
claim  by  those  generally  associated  v;ith  the  generative  semantics  school 
of  thought  (although  in  this  case  their  assertion  about  relatives  is  not 
related  to  generative  semantics)  that  relatives  arise  not  from  an  em- 
bedded source,  but  that  in  deep  structure  the  trees  for  what  will  beoome 
the  main  and  subordinate  clauses  are  conjoined,  that  is,  that  they  are 
on  the  same  level.  The  first  arguments  for  this  concerned  appositive 
relatives  and  largely  consisted  of  paraphrasing.  Thus,  Ross  (I967) 
noted  that  the  following  sentences  are  substitutable: 

(6a)  John  saved  Bill  and  he  is  no  doctor. 

(6b)  John,  and  he  is  no  doctor,  saved  Bill. 
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(6c)  John,  who  is  no  doctor,  saved  Bill. 
As  we  have  earlier  mentioned,  appositive  relatives  simply  give  additional 
information  about  the  noun  in  question,  and  an  additional  assertion  about 
it.  With  them  Car lota  Smits's  claim  of  nondirectionality  seems  to  hold; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  envision  that  the  reason  for  this  nondirectional- 
ity is  that  they  are  under lyingly  coordinate;  neither  is  subordinate 
to  the  other. 

That  restrictive  relatives  as  well  come  from  a  conjoined  source 
has  been  argued  by  Sandra  Annear  (1967)  on  the  basis  of  cooccurrence 
restrictions.  Thus,  she  points  out  that  just  as  one  cannot  say 

(7a)  *The  singer  is  old  and  he  is  young, 
so  also 

(7b)  *The  singer  who  is  old  is  young 
is  ungrammatical.  Since  both  appositive  and  restrictive  relatives  would 
then  come  from  the  same  source,  Annear  postulates  that  they  be  distin- 
guished in  having  the  rightmost  S  in  the  underlying  structure  become  the 
siirface  main  clause,  and  the  leftmost  a  surface  restrictive  relative;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  leftmost  S  becomes  the  surface  main  clause,  then 
the  relative,  coming  from  the  underlying  rightmost  S  will  be  an  appositive. 
There  are  no  strong  arguaients  supporting  this  specific  ordering,  hov;ever, 
and  it  appears  to  be  just  an  ad  hoc  method  of  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  A  and  R  clauses. 

Neither  paraphraseability  nor  similarity  of  cooccurrence  restric- 
a 
tions  provides,very  substantial  syntactic  argument-   But  such  syntactic 
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arguments  have  been  pointed  out  by  Postal  (n.d.)  against  the  embedded-in 
approach.  One  of  the  strongest  of  these  involves  the  truth  of  psycho- 
logical predicates  such  as  think,  believe,  ect.  The  complement  of  such 
a  verb  can  contain  a  denial  of  itself;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  inter- 
preted as  menaing  that  the  subject  of  the  main  clause  simply  wasn't 
aware  of  all  the  facts.  Thus,  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  (8)  is 
that  the  book  was  burned,  but  Charley  didn't  believe  that  it  had  been, 
not  hearing  about  it,  or  something. 

(8)  Charley  believes  that  the  book  which  was  burned  was  not  burned. 
Another  interpretation  exists  for  this  sentence,  though,  that  being  that 
Charley  believes  the  whole  of  the  complement.   In  this  strained  inter- 
pretation Charley  believes  a  denial,  a  structure  which  cannot  appear 
by  itself  on  the  surface: 

(8a)  *The  book  which  was  burned  was  not  burned 
But  under  the  embedded-in  appraoch,  this  is  the  only  interpretation  that 
can  be  given  the  sentence,  as  the  tree  strucutre  shows: 

(8b)  _^.  S  ^ 

NP  "^  I  VP 

N  V  '  .  WP 

Charley    believes      it  '  S  ; 


NP 

VP 

^s. 

»_ 

Det 

N 

V 

Neg 

/ 

book 

Art 

S_ 

burned 

not 

NP 

VP 

the  ■ 

N 

V 

book 

burned 
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Under  the  ariaiied-in  analysis  vhat  Charley  believes  is  necessarily  the 

circled  S.  Having  pointed  out  this  observation,  Postal  (n.d.:10)  says. 

Clearly  no  structural  account  which  requires  all  R  to  originate 
inside  the  NP  they  modify  can  possibly  account  for  this.  In 
some  way,  at  least  some  R  must  originate  outside  the  WP  they 
end  up  in. 

Leaving  restrictive  relatives  momentarily.  Postal  confronts  the  probelm 

of  the  nondirectionality  of  appositive  relatives.  If  they  come  from 

a  conjoined  source,  then  he  hypothesizes  that  perhaps  the  clause  that 

becomes  the  main  clause  is  simply  marked  [+Main],  and  that  which  will 

become  the  relative  clause  is  marked  [-Main].  The  following  sentences 

could  then  be  seen  as  coming  from  the  same  underlying  structure,  then; 

yet  they  could  all  be  distinguished: 

(9a)  Charley,  who  is  a  dope,  won. 

(9b)  Charley,  who  won,  is  a  dope. 

(9c)  Charley  won  and  he  is  a  dope. 

(9d)  Charley  is  a  dope  and  he  won. 
That  is,  in  the  last  two  sentences  both  clauses  would  be  marked  as  [+Main], 
while  those  of  the  first  two  would  bear  different  markings,  the  main  clause 
in  either  case  being  +,  the  relative,  -.  The  explanation  is  rather 
mindless,  of  course,  and  does  not  express  anything  particularly  deep 
about  the  syntax  or  logic  of  the  sentences;  but  it  does  acoomplish  the 
task  of  distinguishing  the  output  forms. 

A  valuable  contribution  of  Postal's  paper  is  its  recognition  of 
the  role  played  by  restrictive  relatives  in  disjunction.  He  v;rites  (n.d. :c3). 

Suppose  that  we  assume  that  an  R  modifies  not  a  referentially 
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vague  NP  but  a  vague  assertion.   ...  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  main  clause  of  every  R  is  in  fact  a  disjunction. 
And  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  R  is  that  it  provides 
information  intending  to  pick  the  correct  disjunct  from  the 
set  [italics  his]. 

That  is,  the  referent  noun  belongs  to  a  set  of  members]__jj;  the  restric- 
tive relative  defines  just  v/hich  member  of  the  set  is  being  referred  to. 
On  this  basis  he  then  posits  an  underlying  structure  for  the  sentence 

(lO)  the  elephant  who  was  fat  fell  down 
that  looks  like 


[S,  +Main] 

/  s  s 


"  s 


[S,  -Main,  +Referent 

i'  \ 

X  fat 


elephant, 
fell  down 


'^-^  elephantj^  fell  down 

elephant 2  fell  down 
with  the  restrictive  relative  coordinate  with  the  whole  possible  set 
of  referent  nouns  (Postal  n.d.:'<dk).     The  restrictive  relative  then 
determines   which  member  of  the  set  is  meant. 

Other  syntactic  arguments  besides  that  involving  psychological 
predicates  exist  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  embedded-in  approach 
and  supporting  a  conjunctive  analsyss.  Geis  (l97l)  has  reported  the 
following  ones  among  others  by  Ross,  involving  the  surface  appearance 
of  too  and  either ,  plus  the  matter  of  sentential  pronominalization. 
As  concerns  the  first  of  these  note  that  too  typically  appears  in  con- 
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joined  structures : 

(ll)  Bill  camej  and  Harry  came,  too. 
but  that  it  does  not  appear  in  noun  complements  (vhere  there  is  little 
doubt  that  there  is  an  embedded  S  in  underlying  structxire): 

(lib)  *The  fact  that  I  surprised  Bill  surprised  Mary,  too. 
However,  too  does  occur  with  relatives: 

(lie)  Bill,  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  ballgame,  wanted  me  to  go,  too. 

(lid)  The  girl  that  Bill  sxurprised  surprised  him,  too.  . 
The  same  arguments  hold  for  the  surface  occurrence  of  either: 

(12a)  Bill  didn't  come,  and  Harry  didn't,  either. 

(12b)  *The  fact  that  I  didn't  surprise  Mary  didn't  surprise  me,  either. 

but  (12c)  Bill,  who  didn't  go  to  the  ballgame,  didn't  go  to  the  movies, 
either . 

and  (I2d)  The  girl  who  I  didn't  speak  to  didn't  speak  to  me,  either. 
If  the  embedded-in  analysis  of  relatives  were  right,  then  we  would  ex- 
pect the  behavior  of  relatives  and  noun  complements  to  be  similar,  and 
that  of  relatives  and  conjoined  structures  not  necessarily  to  be  so. 
But  just  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  we  have  just  seen. 

Another  argument  given  be  Ross  for  a  conjunctive  analysis  involves  sen- 
tential pronominalization.  Under  the  embedded-in  analysis  discontinuous 
constituents  could  not  pronominalize.  Sentence  (l3a)  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable in  English,  but  as  tree  (l3b)  shows,  under  an  embedded-in  analysis 
there  would  be  no  node  for  the  it  to  be  pronominalizing. 

(I3a)  Max,    /  who  never  realized  it  (,)  drank  polluted  vater  all 
,'The  man'.  his  life. 
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(13b)  .,^  S       ^ 

NP  VP 


NP  S  ^ 

Max   '     .''         ""--^^  drank  polluted  water  all  his  li 

■  the  man)      .— - — 

who  never  realized  it 

But  with  a  conjunctive  analysis,  there  is  a  readily  available  S-node 

for  pronominalizing: 

(13c)  ^^^      S    _^^ 

S  "  ~   S 

Max   drank  polluted  water  all  his  life;  Max  f  never  realized 
■the  man)  Hhe  man,  , 

B.   In  Hinid 

Turning  now  to  Hindi  relative  clauses,  we  shall  first  examine  the 
A/R  distinction  and  how  it  is  manifested.   Besides  being  distinguishable 
on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  there  is  an  intonation  break  between  the 
referent  noun  and  the  relative  clause,  A  and  R  relatives  also  display 
separate  distribuitions.  An  appositive  relative  can  occur  only  directly 
after  the  noun  it  modifies;  but  a  restrictive  relative  can  occupy  any 
of  three  positions:  like  the  appositive,  it  can  occur  directly  following 
the  modified  noun,  it  can  precede  the  main  clause,  or  it  can  follov/  the 
main  clause.  Such  freedom  is  not  bought  without  a  price,  however.  There 
is  a  constraint  in  Hindi  that  says  that  the  noun  shared  by  the  main  and 
the  relative  clauses  must  occur  in  whichever  clause  occurs  first 
(temporally  first,  that  is,  in  the  surface  structure  representation). 
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The  occurrence  of  the  shared  NP  in  the  temporally  second  clause  is  then 
deleted,  and  only  a  pronoun  appears  there.  If  the  relative  clause  appears 
first,  then  it  is  the  distant  third  person  pronoun  V9h  (or  one  of  its 
variants)  which  appears  in  the  second  clause;  if  the  main  clause  occurs 
first,  then  it  is  the  relative  ^  (or  one  of  its  variants)  which  appears 
in  the  second  clause.  As  in  English,  there  is  a  definite  tie-up  between 
restrictive  relatives  and  the  determiner  system  in  Hindi.  Normally 
a  Hindi  null  determiner  corresponds  to  the  English  definite  determiner, 
the:  the  boy  =  ^  laRka.  But  when  a  main  clause  is  followed  by  a  restric- 
tive relative,  then  the  definite  distant  determiner  must  precede  the 
referent  noun  in  the  main  clause.  As  this  determiner  is  vesh,   the  same 
as  the  third  person  pronoun  referred  to  above,  one  step  in  the  relativiza- 
tion  process  in  Hindi  can  be  considered  as  simply  deleting  the  noun  in 
3  sentence -final  main  clause  and  leaving  the  determiner  behind  as  a 
marker,  rather  than  substituting  a  pronoun  for  the  deleted  noun.  This 
is  probably  a  simpler  set  of  rules  and  would  represent  greater  economy 
for  the  speaker. 

Some  of  these  properties  just  discussed  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  sentences : 

{ika)   ram  ne,  jo  atniir  hai,  ek  makan  khariida 

Raam    ivho  rich  is   a  house  bought 

'Ren  ,  who  is  rich,  hsught  a  house. 

(ll+b)  *ram  ne  ek  makan  khsriida  jo  3  miir  hai   (crnstrainedness  of 

A-positioning) 
'Raam  bought  a  house,  he  is  rich. ' 
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*jo  ram  omiir  hai  us  ne  ek  makan  kh^riida 
Whi 

'Which  Raam  is  rich,  he  bought  c   house.'  (All  right  if 
disjunctive;  i.e.  if  talking  about  more  than  one  person 
named  Raam.)  The  English  equivalents  are  approximations.) 

(lUc)  us  admii  ne  jo  emiir  hai  ek  mskan  khsriida     (freedom  of 

movement  of  R ' s ) 
' that '  ' man ' 

'The  man  \vho  is  rich  bought  a  house.' 

jo  admii    araiir  hai  us  ne  ek  mskan  khariida 

'Which  man  is  rich,  he  bought  a  house.' 

us  admii  ne  ek  makan  khariida  jo  amiir  hai 

'The  man  bought  a  house,  who  is  rich.' 

(li+d)  vah  kahanii  bahut  dilcasp  thii  jo  kahanii  us  ne  kahii  thii 

•that'  'story'  'very'  'interesting'  'was'  'which'  'he'  'told' 

'The  story  v;hich  he  told  was  very  interesting.' 

jo  kahanii  usne  kahii  thii  vah  kal>Sfl.ii  bahut  dilcasp  thii 

'l-Jhich  story  he  told,  it  vjas  very  interesting. ' 

(obligatory  deletion  of  identical  NP  from  second  clause) 

As  the  English  equivalents  demonstrate,  this  kind  of  clause  movement  is 

impposible  in  general  in  English,  although  v.'ith  restrictive  relatives 

occurring  in  sentences  containing  intransitive  verbs,  such  extraposition 

of  a  restrictive  relative  is  sometimes  possible: 

(l5a)  A  boy  came  to  the  party  who  was  short.  (*  for  some  speakers) 

As  in  Hindi,  such  extraposition  is  totally  impossible  v/ith  an  appositive 

relative: 

(15b)  *Bill  came  to  the  party,  \iho   was  short. 

In  their  analyses  of  the  Hindi  relative  clause,  both  Yamuna  Kachru 
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and  Manindra  Verma  adopt  the  embedded  source  position^  although  they 

employ  differenc  mechanisms  for  the  generation  of  relatives.  Mrs.  Kachru 

(1966)  treats  the  relative  clause  as  an  optional  expansion  of  the  NP, 

v;hich  is  later  embedded  as  the  left  daughter  of  the  determiner  for  the 

modified  noun*  She  \7rites  (1966:99), 

The  process  of  generating  a  complex  sentence  with  a  relative 
clause  is  as  follows : 

(i)  Permute  the  Def.  DET  of  the  Matrix  S  with  the  Embedded  S, 
(ii)  Delete  the  repeated  N 

She  illustrates  the  effect  of  these  two  processes  with  the  following  trees: 

(Underlying)        S  -.^  _^  ^  .  S 

NP  VP  NP  ^VP 


DET  S 

N.    kelktte 

se 

X 

kalkatte  se 

/     !  K.^ 

\           aya  he 

DET 

N 

aya  he 

+Def  '[  NP  "'^  VP 

Igrka 

' 

+Proxl  ,  ,      ! 

S 

r+Def  \  0 

1     ,  \   pstr 

likh  rahc  he 

\ 

';  +Proxim: 

voh   ■'   \ 

._^ 

1 

DET     N 

Jo 

larka  pgtr 

V9h 

j 

likh  rgha  he 

J     larka 

\ 

•WH' 

As  we  mentioned  above,  it  is  not  just  permutation  of  the  determiner  onC. 
relative  that  is  involved,  but  rather  daughter  adjunction  of  the  relative 
to  the  determiner.  These  processes  result  in  the  relative  clauoes' 
preceding  the  main  clause,  which  Mrs.  Kachru  considers  the  basic  order. 
Thus,  ^vhen  the  noun  is  in  subject  position  in  the  main  clause,  the  un- 
marked order  is  relative  clcuse,  then  main  clause.  V/hen,  however,  the 
modified  noun  occurs  in  object  position  Mrs.  Kachru  has  claimed  that 
there  is  obligatory  topicalization  of  the  main  clause,  moving  it  to 
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sentence-initial  position:  and  when  the  modified  noun  is  a  postpositional 
object,  topicalization  of  the  main  clause*  Additionally,  if  the  noun 
modified  is  preceded  by  an  indefinite  determiner,  the  relative  clause 
extraposes  beyond  the  main  clause.  A  relative  can  also  be  reduced,  to 
yield  participles  and  adjectives.   In  this  case,  the  reducad  relative 
v/ill  precede  the  modified  NP,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  will  not  be 
disturbed  (Kachru  1970:  October  29).   In  (Kachru  I966),  too,  it  is  em- 
phasized that  while  relatives  modifying  subject  nouns  naturally  occm" 
sentence-initially,  they  frequently  do  not  elsev/here.  Thus,  we  read, 
'Notice  that  when  the  modified  N  is  not  the  subject  N,  the  relative  clause 
does  not  precede  the  modified  N;  rather  it  follows  the  Matrix  S',  and 
again,  this  time  concerning  the  derivation  of  adjectives  from  embedded 
relatives,  'If,  however,  the  relative  clause,  though  containing  an  AP, 
is  not  reduced,  it  is  moved  to  the  end  of  the  sentence'  (Kachru  I966: 
101,  103).   (In  the  example  given  for  the  latter  case,  incidentally, 
us  ne  ek  bahut  bay  jhll  deldii  /  H£  ££  £^  jhll  dekhi  jo  bshut  b^ri  thi, 
the  unreduced  relative  would  extrapose,  anyway,  because  of  the  indefinite 
article  ek  preceding  the  modified  noim.) 

In  contrast,  Verma  introduces  the  relative  clause  as  itself  a  part 
of  the  determinate  categroy  in  deep  structure.  His  prhase-structure 
rules  accounting  for  this  are 

Proper  name  +  (A) 
HBl3  NP  -   D  +  Noun 

HB2   D  -:  (wh)  +  Determinate 

) Indeterminate 
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'■  Quantifier 

'         (Deictic   ;   +  (' .uantifier ) 
HB6  Determinate  -^iLimiter  +( Anaphoric  \     +  (Aggregative) 
I         ;  Cataphoric; 

HB7  Deictic  -«  Def  +  Demon  +  (A) 

HBC  Demon  -^  ^  Demon  ^  { 
i'  Demon  ^  ) 

HB9  Anaphoric  -Def  +  (Demon)  +  (R)  +  (a) 

HBIO  Cataphoric  -<■  Def  +  Demong  +  R  +  (a)  (Verma  1966:99)- 

The  Demon-i/Demonp  distinction  is  that  of  proximate/distant,  i.e.  y  h/v,vh. 

Verma  treats  the  main  clause  as  basically  coming  first,  as  his  formulation 

of  the  relativization  rule  demonstrates.  This  transformation  'adds 

the  element  j-  and  deletes  the  first  NP  of  the  embedded  string  just  in 

case  the  condition  of  non-distinctness  is  met'  (1966:138).  Thus, 

^;ith  its  occurrence  of  the  shared  HP  deleted,  the  relative  clause  must 

necessarily  extrapose,  as  we  have  already  noted  that  the  first  clause 

in  a  sentence  must  contain  the  modified  NP.  Verma 's  trees  show  the  effect 

of  his  relativization  transformation: 

NP  v^  „.  NP   . 

D  N  ^       •    D  '  N 

X\  —         .    \  < 

deter    #R#        laRkaa  deter      R       laRkaa 

i       I  i         I 

0    #laRkaa  achaa  hai//"  0     Joo  achaa  hai 

Note  that  he  specifies  that  it  is  the  first  NP  of  the  embedded  relative 
that  deletes  under  condition  of  identity  v;ith  a  noun  in  the  main  clause. 
If  the  embedded  R's  expand  by  the  normal  rules  of  S-generation,  then  prob- 
lems are  going  to  arise  v.'hen  the  identical  NP  is  in  a  position  other  than 
the  initial  one  in  the  embedded  clause,  e.g.  \7hen  it  is  a  direct  object. 
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If  Verma  wishes  to  retain  the  notion  of  deleting  the  first  NP  of  the 

embedded  string,  then  he  has  tv;o  options.  First,  he  can  set  up  special 

rules  of  R-generation  to  specify  that  the  identical  noun  will  somehow 

get  generated  in  clause-initial  position,  an  expensive  and  intuitively 

wrong  move,  or  he  can  have  o  transformational  rule  applying  before  rela- 

tivization  v;hich  would  move  the  identical  NP  to  clause-initial  position, 

from  which  it  could  then  delete.  But,  again,  this  is  expensive,  as  it 

involves  an  unnecessary  move.  As  soon  as  the  noun  has  been  identified 

as  having  the  same  reference  as  a  noun  in  the  other  clause,  then  it 

might  as  well  be  deleted,  so  long  as  that  deletion  is  what  is  desired. 

Verma  desires  this  deletion  to  account  for  getting  adjectives: 

If  there  is  no  fiirther  deletion,  the  relative  clause  moves 
to  the  post-noun  head  position.   In  case  of  further  dleltion, 
or  in  case  the  noun  head,  and  not  the  identical  NP  of  the  em- 
bedded sentence,  is  optionally  deleted,  the  embedded  string 
stays  put  (Verma  1966*138). 

Notice  that  it  is  suddenly  possible  for  the  noun  head  to  optionally 

delete,  v;hereas  no  provision  \i?as  made  for  this  earlier.  We  are  not 

told  what  the  conditions  are  on  this  optional  deletion  of  the  head  noun, 

i.e.  the  modified  noun,  from  the  main  clause,  so  it  is  difficult  to 

tell  how  normal  Verma  would  consider  this  to  be.  Rather  strangely,  in 

an  earlier  passage  Verma  implies  that  a  sentence-initial  relative  is 

both  the  normal  case  and  that  it  is  the  normal  expectation  only  for  generics 

For  neutral  (i.e.,  non-emphatic)  meaning,  the  general  tendency 
in  Hindi  is  to  prepose  the  relative  clause  to  the  embedding 
noun  phrase  (v/ith  some  minor  changes)  which  jriexds  construc- 
tions like 

(26)  Joo  loog  sooyee  kuttoo  koo  cheeRtee  hai  woo  ... 
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['which  people  kick  sleeping  dogs,  they  ...] 
It  is  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  generic  implication  of  this 
construction  (1866:105). 

If  nonemphatics  are  the  general  case,  and  I  would  think  they  would  be, 
and  if  in  cases  of  nonemphatic  meaning  it  is  most  common  to  have  a  sen- 
tence-initial, rather  than  a  sentence-final,  relative  clause,  then  it 
seems  counter-intuitive  to  postulate  a  rule  that  in  most  instances  deletes 
the  occurrence  of  the  referential  noun  from  the  underlying  relative  clause 
and  thus  necessitates  its  moving  from  sentence-initial  position.  None- 
theless, as  we  have  seen,  this  is  what  Verma  does.  In  speaking  of  deriv- 
ing adjectives  from  embedded  relatives,  he  again  emphasizes  the  movement 
of  relative  clauses  to  a  position  after  the  noun  head:   'In  case  there  is 
no  deletion  the  whole  embedded  relative  clause  obligatorily  moves  to  the 
postnominal  posttion'  (1966:190).  He  then  gives  trees  that  demonstrate 
this  movement  in  operation: 


NP  - 


N 


i'  deter  •  R  laRkca 

)  0   (  ,' 

\  ek   ;•  ((a)  joo  teez  hai     ^  - 

[etc.  \  )(b)  jisee  mai  jaantaa  huu  / 

S(c)  joo  bhaasaa  wigyan  paRhtaa  hai     V 

/(d)  Joo  puliis  kee  dwaaraa  pakRaa  yayaa] 


WP  -. 

,''  deter  )         N       '~"^Tl 

)  0    /       laRkaa 

]  ek   f  /  (a)  joo  teez  hai 

^etc.  \  j  (b)  jisee  mai  jaantaa  huu 

(c)  joo  bhaasaa  wigyaan  paRhtaa  hai 

(d)  joo  puliis  kee  dwaaraa  pakRaa  gayaa 
etc. 
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Note  that  in  example  (b)  the  deleted  noun  has  been  the  direct  object, 
which  would  normally  have  occurred  after  the  subject,  msl;  yet  it  has 
still  been  deleted,  presumably  by  Verma's  first-noun-of-embedded-string 
deletion  rule.  Note,  in  addition,  from  example  (b)  that  case-marking 
changes  have  already  applied  in  the  deep  structure,  soemthing  taken  care 
of  in  standard  theory  by  rather  late  morphophonemic  rules. 

III.  This  Study 

A  Purpose 

Because  both  Kachru  and  Verma  emphasize  the  general  nonoccurrence 
of  sentence-initial  relative  clauses,  except  in  cases  of  subject  NP 
modification  or  generic  meaning,  and  because  I  had  noted  examples  of 
grammatical  sentences  begihning  with  a  relative  modifying  the  main  clause 
object  noun,  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  explore  in  this  study  was 
v;hether  or  not  this  could  regularly  be  done.  Another  purpose  of  my  study 
was  to  test  the  effect  on  acceptability  and  meaning  of  moving  the  relative 
pronoun  and  the  modified  noun  (or  the  relative  determiner  +  noun  and 
the  remaining  demonstrative  from  the  main  clause,  in  the  case  of  sentences 
beginning  with  relative  clauses)  to  different  positions  within  their 
clauses. 

B.  Method 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  goal  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
relative  clauses  modifying  nouns  in  different  cases  and  constructions. 
The  ones  I  decided  to  examine  were  subject,  direct  object,  indirect 
object,  postpositional  object  (under  this  category  I  included  adverbial 
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expressions  of  time  and  place),  and  possessives^  and  I  chose  also  to 
see  vhat  happened  when  the  corresponding  noun  in  the  relative  clause  vas 
in  these  constructions,  too*  Because  the  transitive/intransitive  verb 
distinction  would  also  play  a  role  (i.e.  with  direct  and  indirect  objects), 
this  became  another  variable  (in  the  category  of  intransitive  verbs 
I  included  the  copula,  along  with  'normal*  intransitives  such  as  ana 
'to  come').  The  following  matrices  describe  the  situations  set  up  in 
my  sentences : 


S2  (-ne) 

Subj. 

PPO 

Poss. 

Subject  (Subj.) 

1 

2 

3 

^1 

Postpositional  Object  (PPO) 

k 

5a, b 

6 

(-ne) 

Possessive  (Poss. 

) 

7 

S2   (• 

8 
-ne) 

9 

Subj. 

PPO 

Poss. 

Subj . 

10 

GO' 

12 

Si 
+ne) 

Direct  Obj.(DO) 
Indirect  Obj.(lO) 
PPO 

13 
16 
19 

Ik 
17 
20 

15 
18 
21 

Poss. 

22 

Sg  (+ne) 
Subj. 

23 

2k 

Si 
(-ne) 

Subj. 

PPO 

Poss. 

25 
26 
27 

27 


Sg  (+ne) 
Subj.     DO       Poss. 
51   Subj.  28        29 

(+ne)  DO        30      31 
The  (+  ne)  representation  above  stands  for  the  transitive/  intransitive 
verb  distinction;  S-j_  and  S^  are  the  main  and  relative  clauses,  respec- 
tively; and  the  niwibers  are  simply  the  niunbers  assigned  to  the  sentences 
that  show  these  configurations.  Thus,  in  sentence  lU,  for  example,  the 
shared  noun  is  the  direct  object  of  the  main  clause  and  the  postpositional 
object  of  the  relative  clause.   In  addition,  I  considered  one  sentence 
having  milna  'to  meet'  as  the  verb  in  both  clauses,  since  it  behaves 
a  bit  strangely,  in  that  v;hile  it  is  a  transitive  verb,  its  subject 
does  not  take  ne  in  the  past  tense,  and  its  object  is  marked  with  se. 
As  is  obvious  from  the  sparseness  of  the  matrices,  there  are  many  combina- 
tions that  I  didn't  try;  and  the  study  is  therefore  incomplete.  The 
main  reason  for  this  failure  was  chiefly  time  limitations;  but  as  it 
was  the  question  of  what  happens  with  relatives  modifying  different  cases 
in  the  main  clauses  that  had  stimulated  the  study,  trying  out  all  possible 
cases  in  the  relative  clause  did  not  seem  strictly  necessary.  Addi- 
tionally, the  behavior  v;as  similar  enough  that  I  felt  there  was  little 
need  for  more  material. 

In  addition  to  relativizing  nouns  of  different  cases,  variables  of 
positioning,  both  of  the  clause  consittuents,  and  of  the  clauses  them- 
selves, also  hjd  to  be  considered.  At  first  I  randomly  moved  elements 
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around  within  their  clauses 3  and  then,  ralizing  that  I  was  going  to  need 
a  system  if  I  were  to  be  able  to  make  any  generalizations  about  what 
was  happening,  I  set  up  the  following  ordering  patterns.  First,  I  rather 
arbitrarily  decided  that  the  following  would  constitute  the  unmarked  order 
of  constituents  in  a  clause:  [ (Adv. )--Subj.--(lO)~-(DO)--(Pphrase)--Verb]. 
Then  using  this,  I  planned  to  form  my  sentences  following  eight  basic 
patterns : 

(1)  [U  order ]g  [J-initial]gp  (J  =  the  relative  pronoun 

(2)  [U  order ]g  [U  order  (i.e.  with  J-element  in  natural  position]sp 

1 

(3)  [Referent  initialjg  [U  order]g 
(U)  [Ref .-initialJs-  [U  order Jso 

(5)  [J-initial]s  [U  orderlg^ 

(6)  [J-initial]g2  [Ref .-initialjg, 

(7)  [U  order]s2  [U  orderjgj^ 

(8)  [U  orderjg^  [Ref .-initialjS-L 

Thus,  there  were  four  sentences  vdth  the  relative  clause  following  the 
main  clause  (l-U)  and  four  with  it  sentence-initial  (5-8).  Because  in 
some  cases  the  relative  pronoun  would  naturally  fall  in  clause-initial 
position,  all -sentences  do  not  actually  have  eight  variants,  hov;ever.  Once 
the  sentences  were  constructed,  I  met  with  Vimala  Mohan,  my  informant, 
who  then  commented  on  the  degree  of  acceptability  of  the  sentences  and 
on  any  meaning  shifts  that  occurred.  The  actual  sentences,  along  with 
their  evaluations,  are  included  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
(It  should,  be  noted  that  although  an  optional  adverb  was  stated  as  coming 


first  in  the  unmarked  order,  this  is  not  strictly  the  case;  in  normal 
Hindi  sentences  the  subject  would  usually  come  first.  However,  adverbs 
prepose  easily  enough  in  Hindi  that  this  could  be  used  as  a  test  consition 
for  whether  or  not  jo  had  to  be  clause-initial  when  it  was  in  the  subject 
position  in  the  relative  clause.  Adverbs  can  usually  front,  and  we  might 
expect  this  to  happen  with  relatives,  too.) 
C.  Findings 

1.  Movement  of  clauses 
Judgments  about  the  acceptability  of  sentences  have  been  compiled 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  As  all  of  the  patterns  for  each 
sentence  were  not  given  a  strict  rating,  the  table  does  not  contain 
ratings  for  every  pattern  or  every  sentence.  Only  if  a  pattern  was 
specifically  stated  to  be  in  one  of  the  categories,  best,  good,  accep- 
table, or  bad,  did  I  place  it  there  on  the  table.  This  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  considering  findings  from  the  study. 

In  eight  cases  sentence  patterns  with  initial  relative  clauses 
were  considered  best-  thirteen  times  main  clause-initial  patterns  vere 
preferred.  On  occasion  Mrs.  Mohan's  judment  on  sentences  would  fluctuate; 
and  I  had  the  feeling  that  at  times  she  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
English  grammar,  or  by  school-grammar  imperatives.  For  example,  when 
given  the  patterns  in  sentence  (l),  her  first  reaction  was  that  pattern  1, 
TJith  main  clause  first,  was  acceptable,  and  patterns  5  and  7,  with  rela- 
tive clause  initial, were  better.  On  reflection,  though,  she  decided 
that  all  three  were  equally  good.   In  cases  of  such  fluctuation,  I  have 
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Best 

DEGREE  OF  ACCEPTABILITY 
Good         Acceptable 

Bad 

1 

6,  7,  9,  10, 
13,  1^,  15, 
16,  19,  21 

:  1,  3,  8,  26, 

28,  31,  32(mil- 
1  na  S) 

i        11 

i 

i         "'       1 

1                      ! 

2 

1 

i  11,  13(?), 

I  16,  21 

15, 

i  1,  3,  k,   7,  9, 
10,  17,  28,  29 

3 

12,  18,  kl 

I  15,  26,  28,  31, 
;  32 

I 

[  k,   13,  16, 

;  21 

17, 

■  1,  9 

k 

i 
j 

1  13(?),  15, 
i  17,  21 

i 

16, 

i             i 

'  1,  k,   5a,  9,    ! 

:  26,  28         { 

5 

h,   16,  17, 
18 

'l,  2,  3,  6,99, 
!lO,  11,  Ik,    21, 

126,  28,  30,  31, 
132 

j  13,  15 

1 

1 

i 

1 

6 

5a,  23,  W    ' 

-i'sb,  12,  1^;,'  19,' 
20,  21,  26,  31, 

,32 

1 

i  ^,  13,  15, 

1  17 

16, 

1 
'  1  ■     '      '. 

i 

7 

8 

1 

|1,  2,  5b,  7,  10, 

ill 

'"k;   ta,  13, 
:  16,  17,  21 

15, 

1           1 

:  3,' 18, 28  ■      1 

!                      1 

8 

1 

i5b,  29 

\  k,    5a,  13, 
16,  17,  21 

15, 

j  1,  18,  28 

TABLE.  Evaluation  of  sentence  patterns.  Numbers'  represent  the  corresponding 
sentences. 
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used  the  final  choice  as  being  decisive;  perhaps  reliance  on  first 
impressions  would  have  been  more  valid.  When  the  relative  clause  first 
structure  was  preferred^  it  was  frequently  for  reasons  of  clarity.  For 
example,  with  its  main  clause  first,  sentence  (5a)  is  ambiguous: 

(5a-l)gay  ssRsk  per  cslii  ja  rahii  thii  jis  p9r  log  baiThe  the 

'cow'  'street'  'on'  'is  going'    'which'  'on'  'people'  'are  sitting* 
'The  cow  is  v/alking  on  the  street  on  which  the  people  are  sitting'o] 
'The  cow  on  which  the  people  are  sitting  is  walking  on  the  street.' 
But  this  ambiguity  is  resolved  when  the  relative  clause  is  sentence- 
initial  because  then  the  modified  noun  is  necessarily  specified  in  the 
relative  clause,  as  the  noun  must  be  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  sentence: 

(5a-6)     jis   S8Rak  per   log  baiThe  the  us  p^r  gay  cylii  ja  r^hii  thii 

'which'  'street'  'on'  'people'  'are  sitting'  'it'  'on'  'cow' 

'is  going' 

'The  cow  is  walking  in  the  street  on  which  the  people  are 
sitting. ' 

Thus,  if  ambiguity  arises  because  it  is  unclear  which  noun  is  being  modi- 
fied by  the  relative  clause,  having  the  clause  in  initial  position  v/ill 
immediately  clarify  the  situation. 

Linked  v;ith  the  matter  of  clarity  in  S-initial  relative  clauses 
is  their  whole  role  in  disjunction,  in  uiiquely  determining  the  identity 
of  the  noun  to  which  they  refer.  Beginning  the  sentence  with  the  restric- 
tive relative  thus  establishes  the  identity  of  the  referent  before  the 
main  clause  is  begun,  so  that  the  audience  knows  from  the  beginning  just 
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i7ho  or  what  is  going  to  be  talked  about.  Even  though  the  main  clause  is 

the  real  message  the  speaker  wants  to  get  across^  it  sometimes  helps  to 

establish  the  identity  of  the  reference  first,  so  that  the  intent  of  the 

assertive  main  clause  vdll  be  immediately  obvious.  It,   on  the  other 

hand,  the  main  clause  is  given  first,  its  impact  may  be  weakened  as  the 

listener  shifts  his  attention  to  determining  just  who  or  what  the  subject 

is.  For  example,  the  pi'ef erred  version  of  sentence  2k)   is 

(2U-6)  jis  IgRkii  kii  shadii  pichle  hafte  huii  thii 

'v;hich'  'girl's'  'wedding'  'last'  'week'  'occurred' 

us  ke  pita  ne  is  duukan  se  phuul  I-diariide 

'her'    'father'    'this'    'shop'    'from'    'flowers'    'bought' 

'The  father  of  the  girl  who  got  married  last  week  bought 
the  flowers  form  this  shop.' 

for  which  the  English  equivalent  would  be  something  like 

(2lf-6a)  .  'You  know  the  girl  who  got  married  last  vjeek?--well,  her 
father  bought  the  flowers  from  this  shop.' 

This  leads  us  to  another  observation  about  beginning  sentences  with 

restrictive  relatives.  This  structure  tends  to  set  the  theme  of  the 

sentence,  to  state  in  advance  what  is  important.  In  sentence  (U),  for 

instance,  both  of  the  follovjing  patterns  are  grammatical: 

(^-l)  p9kshii  peR  per  baiTha  tha  jo  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha 

'bird  'tree'  'on'  'was  sitting'  'v;hich'  'river 's 'bank'  'on'  'was* 

(U-6)  jo  peR  nedii  ke  kinare  per  tha  us  per  pekshii  baiTha  tha 

'which'  'tree'  'river 's' 'bank'  'on'  'was'  'it'  'on'  'bird'  'was 

sitting' 
'The  bird  was  sitting  on  the  tree  which  was  on  the  riverbank. ' 
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I  n  the  second  the  tree  was  felt  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
sentence,  while  the  first  stressed  the  bird,  the  subject  of  the  main 
clause.  Thus,  the  attention  of  the  listener  shifts,  according  to  what 
comes  first  in  the  sentence.  His  mental  set  and  perspective  seem  to-- 
well,  perhaps  not  be  fully  determined  by  this,  but  at  least  be  influenced 
by  it. 

Sentences  with  initial  R  relatives  vere   not  alvays  considered  best, 
though.  There  were  those  patterns  about  vjhich  there  was  said  to  be  hardly 
any  difference  in  either  acceptability  or  meaning  (e.g.  ham  ne  V9h  kursii 
dekhii  jis  per  washingfon  baiThe  the  'We  saw  the  chair  on  which  Washington 
had  sat'/  jis  kursii  por  VJashingTan  baiThe  the  hsm  ne  vah  dekhii  'Which 
chair  Washington  had  sat  on,  we  sav;  it').  Moreover,  there  were  those 
sentences  for  V7hich  the  preferred  pattern  was  with  main  clause  first. 
Sentences(7^ (I5)  and (2l) were  all  said  to  be  clearest  when  begun  with 
their  main  clauses.  All  of  these  contained  a  possessive;  in  (7)  in 
the  main  clause;  in  (I5)  and  (21)  in  the  relative.  But  as  other  sentences 
with  possessives  did  not  display  such  preference,  I  doubt  that  there  is 
a  valid  generality  here.  Of  these  I  v/ill  reproduce  only  sentence  (?) 
here: 

(7-I)  us  kisan  ka  paisa  gayab  ho  goya  jo  shth-r  me'' baukh  la  g-ya 

'that'  'peasant's'  'money'  'disappeared'  'who'  'city'  'in' 

'became  confused' 
'The  money  of  the  peasant  v±io  became  confused  in  the  city 
disappeared. ' 

(7-5)  jo  kisan  sh-^hsr  me  baukhsla  gyya  uska  paisa  gayab  ho  g?ya 
t 

'Which  peasant  became  confused  in  the  city,  his  money  disap- 
peared. ' 
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(This  sentence  vms  one  of  those  in  v;hich  the  theme  was  affected 
by  an  introductory  relative  clause:  the  emphasis  was  given  to  the  peasant, 
rather  than  to  the  disappearance  of  his  money  when  the  relative  occurred 
first.) 

The  crucial  matter  to  note,  however,  is  that  although  sentence- 
initial  relatives  were  not  always  preferred,  they  were  never  considered 
ungrammatical.  Whether  the  referent  noun  in  the  main  clause  is  the  sub- 
ject, direct  object,  indirect  object,  postpositional  object,  or  a  p6s- 
sessive,  still  it  is  acceptable  to  use  a  restrictive  relative  to  begin 
the  sentence*                                 .....         --  ■ 
2.  Movement  of  constituents  within  clauses  

The  issue  of  most  interest  concerning  constituent  movement  within 
the  clauses  themselves  was  the  effect,  if  any,  of  moving  the  relative 
pronoun,  jo,  and  the  corresponding  demonstrative  in  the  main  clause,  vah, 
from  the  position  the  noujis  they  replace  would  normally  occupy  in  their 
clauses  to  clause-initial  position.  Or  perhaps  this  is  better  stated  in 
reverse  order:  the  effect,  if  any,  of  moving  jo  and  vah  from  clause- 
initial  position  to  the  natiiral  position  in  their  clauses,  as  the  pattern 
of  pronoun  first,     the  rest  of  the  clause  follovdng  is  that  used 
for  teaching  relative  clause  formation--to  nonnative_ speakers,  at  least. 
Ihot  is,  if  the  relative  clause  follows  the  main  clause,  students  are 
taught  to  begin  the  relative  clause  with  ^j^o,  referring  to  the  shared 
noun;  and  if  the  main  clause  follows  the  relative,  students  are  taught 
to  begin  it  xdth  the  demonstrative  reference  to  the  shared  noun.  In 
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initial  position  the  relative  clause  again  is  to  begin  with  the  relative 
pronoun;  but  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  been  instructed  that  the  first 
NP  in  an  initial  main  clause  must  be  the  referent  noun. 

The  findings  from  my  sentences  shov/  that  the  most  natural  shapes 
for  the  clauses  are  indeed  those  with  the  jo^  and  v-jh  in  the  initial  posi- 
tions of  their  respective  clauses.  Looking  at  the  data  of  the  table, 
and  comparing  them  V7ith  the  sentence  patterns  given  on  page  28,  we 
notice,  for  example,  that  patterns  2  and  k,    in  which  in  a  sentence-final 
relative  clause  the  relative  pronoun  occ\irred  in  natural,  rather  than 
initial  position,  were  never  considered  either  best  or  good,  although 
they  v;ere  sometimes  acceptable.  Moreover,  these  tv;o  patterns  were  those 
most  frequently  considered  bad.   In  patterns  7  and  8, when  the  relative 
clause  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  there  vras  greater  flexi- 
bility, and  other  constituents  could  precede  the  relative  +  NP  more  easily. 
In  sentence  8,  even,v;hile  all  patterns  were  considered  acceptable,  pattern 
7  v/as  chosen  first  as  being  a  good  sentence: 

(8-7)  ram  Jis  makan  me  rshata  hai  uskii  b„ttiya  jagamdga  rahii  thii 

'Ram'.'  'which'  'house'  'in'  'lives'  'its'  'lights'  'were  glimmering 
'Which'  house  Ram  lives  in,  its  lights  were  glimmering. ' 
This  shows  that vshile  fronting  of  the  relative  pronoun  may  be  preferred 
in  most  instances,  it  is  not  crucial. 

There  are  fewer  constraints,  too,  on  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
than  on  the  relative.  Thus,  patterns  5  and  6,  which  differed  only  in 
that  in  5  the  demonstrative  occurred  in  its  natiiral  position  while  in 
6  it  v/as  fronted,  were  considered  grammatical  an  almost  equal  number  of 
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times.  When  the  main  clause  was  sentence-initial^  however^  there  was 
a  definite  preference  for  having  the  referent  noun  be  clause-initial. 
Pattern  1, which  expresses  this  configuration,  was  the  pattern  most  fre- 
quently chosen  as  best. 

The  constraint  on  placement  of  the  j£  and  vch  seems  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  not  occurring  directly  before  the  verb  than  of  necessarily  being 
clause-initial.  For  example,  sentence (10-2),  with  j£  just  before  the 
verb  in  the  second  clause,  and  sentence  (l-8),  with  vgh  immediately 
preceding  the  verb,  were  both  rejected: 

(10-2)  *moriiz  ne  dcva  pii  .%sp;9tal  me  raviwar  se  jotha. 

'patient'  'medicine' 'drank'  'hospital'  'in'  'Sunday' 

'since'  'who'  'had  been' 

'The  patient  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  since  Sunday 
drank  the  medicine.' 

(l-8)  *mere  pas  jo  laRka  rshta  hai  mera  choTa  bhaii  v.ih  hai 

'near  to  me'  'which'  'boy'  'lives'  'my'  'little  'brother'  'is' 

'Which  boy  lives  with  me,  he  is  my  little  borther.' 

So  long  as  a  postposition  or  other  element  intervenes  between  the  pronoun 

and  the  verb,  however,  the  sentences  seem  to  be  all  right,  e.g. 

(^-5)  jo  peR  n-tlii  ke  kinare  tha  pskshii  u£  yar  baiTha  tha. 

,  'which'  'tree'  'river's'  'bank'  'was'  'bird'  'if'on'  'was* 

sitting' 

'Which  tree  was  on  the  riverbank,  the  bird  was  sitting  on  it.' 

Recall  that  we  noted  that  if  the  main  clause  comes  first  in  a  sentence, 

there  is  a  preference  for  placing  the  shared  noun  in  clause-initial  (and, 

thus,  sentence-initial)  position.  In  case  a  reference  can  be  ambiguous, 


as  in  the  case  of  sentence  (5a-l)  (see  p.  3l)^  the  relative  clause  is 

most  usually  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  first  NP  in  the  main  clause. 

As  an  additional  example  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity,  consider  sentence 

(12-1).    ■ 

(l2-l)  dhobii  ko  us  duukandar  ne  galii  di  jis  kii  beTi:yfaerii  sjhelii  hai 

'washerman'  'to'  'that'  'merchant'  'insult'  'gave'  'whose* 

'daughter'  'my'  'friend'  'is' 

'The  merchant  whos^^daughter  is  my  friend  insulted  the 

washerman. ' 

VJhen  I  constructed  this  sentence,  I  intended  for  it  to  have  the  meaning 
given  in  the  gloss.  Hov;ever,  Mrs.  Mohan  told  me  that  this  was  a  forced 
reading,  that  the  daughter  was  naturally  interpreted  as  being  the  W3 Sher- 
man's— despite  the  fact  the  dhobii  'v;asherman'  has  no  demonstrative  oc- 
curring before  it,  while  us_  'that'  precedes  duul:andar  'merchant',  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  considering  the  link  between  demonstratives  and  the 
relative,  we  would  expect  to  condition  the  intended  interpretation. 

Since  relatives  usually  apply  to  the  first  NP  of  the  S,  I  v/as  ini- 
tially surprised  that  in  sentence  (26-l)  the  relative  clause  could  not 
be  interpreted  as  applying  to  Ram; 

(2611)  ram  us  admii  ke  sath  bazar  gaya  jis  ne  spnii  pgtnii  ke 

'Ram' 'that' 'man' 'with' 'bazaar '  'i/enf'w  o'  'his  own'  'wi   ' 
liye  ek  saRii  Idiariidii 
'for'  'one'  'sari'  'bought' 

'Ram  went  to  the  bazaar  with  the  man  who  bouc'T^  a  sari 
for  his  wife. ' 
*'Ram,  who  bought  a  sari  for  his  v/ife,went  to  tir:  '■.'c.Laa.r 
with  the  man. ' 

This,  however,  is  due  to  the  constraint  we  earlier  noted  on  appositive 
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•which'  'peasant's'  'money'  'was  stolen'  'him'  'about'  'I'  'heard' 

'lAfhich  peasant^^s  money  was  stolen,  I  heard'abcut  him;' 
While  the  above  is  one  of  the  readings  for  the  sentence,  I  learned  that 
the  us  of  the  main  clause  can  also  be  interpreted  as  'it',  in  addition 
to  'him',  thus  meaning  thet  the  reference  is  to  the  whole  incident  expressed 
by  the  preceding  relative  clause. 

When  constructing  them,  I  had  anticipated  that  sentences  I  made  up 
with  a  possessive  shape  NP  ka  MP  in  the  main  clause  would  also  be  am- 
biguous, as  there  would  be  two  nouns  to  which  the  relative  clause  could 
refer.  For  example,  I  expected  that  there  would  be  two  readings  for 
(22-1),  one  in  which  the  girl  was  interpreted  rs  having  come,  and 
one  in  vjhich  it  was  the  sister  who  had  come. 

(22-1)  us  l^kii  kii  bahsn  am  kha  rahii  hai  jo  kal  yaha  aii. 

'that'  'girl's  '  'sister'  'mango'  'is  eating'  'who*  yesterday' 

'here'  'came' 

'The  sister  of  the  girl  who  came  here  yesterday  is  eating 

the  mango. ' 
*The  girl's  sister,  who  came  here  yesterday,  is  eating  the 

mango. ' 

But  in  actuality  there  is  Just  the  single  interpretation  with  the  relative 

attaching  to  the  possessor  noun.  At  first  this  may  seem  puzzling,  as 

in  sentence  (l2-l)  the  interpretation  linking  the  relative  with  the 

second-occurring  noun   could  at  least  be  forced.  Besides  this,  in  English 

the  whole  process  of  referring  in  a  relative  clause  to  a  possessive  noun 

is  a  bit  av;kward:  the  possession  has  to  be  expressed  by  the  MP  of  NP 

construction,  rather  than  the  simpler  -'s  marker  (both  *the  girl's  v)ho 

came  here  yesterday  sister  and  *the  girl's  sister  \jho  came  here  yesterday 

are  ungrammaticsl  if  the  relative  is  to  refer  to  the  girl).  Thus,  if 

anything,  I  would  have  expected  that  the  natural  reading  would  be  to  refer 
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the  possessed  NP  with  the  relative  clause.  That  this  does  not  happen, 
though,  is  fairly  easily  explainable,  since,  as  with  Ram  in  sentence 
(26-I),  the  possessed  NP  is  considered  specific j  and  the  preceding  NP- 
ka  is  read  as  a  definite  determiner.  Thus,  any  relative  referring  to 
the  possessed  NP  would  be  appositive,  rather  than  restrictive,  and  could 
only  occur  immediately  after  the  modified  noun.  If  in  the  above  sen- 
tence the  relative  clause  is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  bahan 
'sister',  then  behan  must  be  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  V9h.  sig- 
nalling that  it  is  in  a  catophoric  expression  and  that  a  restrictive 
relative  is  following. 

D.  Theoretical  implications 

Note  from  the  table  that  while  the  main  clause-first  construction 
was  considered  best  in  thirteen  cases  and  the  jo-clause-first  best  in 
eight,  the  initial  relative  clause  ranked  in  the  'good'  category  thirty- 
one  times,  while  the  initial  main  clause  formation  was  judged  to  be  'good' 
in  only  thirteen  cases.  In  terms  of  numbers  alone,  these  figures  can 
support  Kaohru's  claim  versus  that  of  Verma,   I  think,  that  sentence- 
initial  position  for  the  relative  is  basic.  Moreover,  recall  that  we 
found  that  no  matter  what  case  the  modified  noun  happened  to  be  in,  it 
was  never  ungrammatical  to  begin  the  sentence  with  a  relative  clause  in 
reference  to  it.  This  suggests  that  whatever  sort  of  rule  one  has  for 
moving  the  relative  clause  (or  the  main  clause)  to  another  position  in 
the  sentence,  it  must  be  optional,  rather  than  obligqtory. 

Notice  that  in  the  preceding  sentence  I  used  the  phrase  'whatever 
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sort  of  rule  one  has',  rather  than  saying  that  the  rule  for  either 
extraposing  the  relative  or  for  topicalizing  the  main  clause  must  be 
optional.  This  is  because  while  the  figures  support  a  relative  clause- 
initial  analysis,  I  do  not  feel  that  such  an  interpretation  is  always 
necessary.  In  particular,  I  feel  the  conjunctive  source  analysis  has 
more  to  offer  than  one  which  derives  the  relative  clause  from  a  position 
embedded  beneath  a  matrix  S,  In  the  sentences  v;e  have  -exanlihed  there 
is  a  strong  piece  of  evidence  for  this.  Recall  that  in  sentence  (20-6) 
the  us  of  the  sentence-final  main  clause  can  refer  either  to  the  peasant  or 
to  the  incident: 

(20-6)  jis  kisan  ka  paisa  curaya  g-:*ya  tha  us  ke  bare  me"  mai  ne  suna 
'Which  peasant's  money  was  stolen,  I  heard  about  .,   .' 
Under  the  embedding  analysis,  however,  such  ambiguity  cannot  be  accounted 
for  3  there  is  no  way  for  the  demonstrative  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the 
relative  clause;  its  reference  can  only  be  to  the  peasant.  Let  us 
see  why  this  v/ould  be  so  by  examining  a  hypothetical  tree  structure 
for  the  sentence. 
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(20-6a)  _  -'  S  - 

NP  "  ^^Pred-P 

Pron  'NP  VP      Aux 

mal(ne)     Det'  /  N  PP           V 

^  s     I  I           I 

^-- ''  ~s^  kisan  ke  bare  me     suna 

NP  Pred-P 

!         /   "-.. 
N        VP       Aux 

'       /   "^ 
koi     NP     V 
(kisjj^-ii^J  '  \      I 

Det     S      N    cur ana 

/   \    ' 
/    \  paisa 

NP     Pred-P 

I  i 

N         VP 

paisa     P-Phrase  V 

NP     PP 
/  \   [+Poss] 
J     N 

I 
kisan 

In  order  for  the  S  to  be  pronominalized,  it  v/ould  need  to  be  the  daughter 
of  a  higher  NP,  ie.  to  be  in  an  it-S  structure.  But  is  is  hard  to  see 
hou  the  rules  could  allow  for  any  such  higher  abstract  NP,  v;hen  the  rela- 
tive is  already  considered  a  sister  of  the  noun  it  is  modifying.  The 
postulated  structure  would  look  something  like  (20-6b),  I  suppose: 

(20-6b)    .  NP 

Det"  i  "^--^ 

NP     ~"  N 

Det     S   _W 

j+PRO     j 
l+ABSTRACT  I 
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So  how,  one  might  ask,  does  a  conjunctive  source  analysis  solve  the 

problem?  Even  if  the  source  is  like  that  of  (20-6c),  there  is  still  no 

higher  NP  to  pronominalize.  ^^.,.,--''^  ,  '"^--^^ 

(20-6c)  S-         and     ""^"^S 

This  is  true— but  the  performative  analysis  saves  the  day.  The  performa- 
tive analysis  involves  the  claim  that  above  every  declarative  sentence 
there  is  a  structure  having  a  form  like  I  declare  to  you  that  S. 
Consider,  then,  the  following  tree  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
underlying  structure  of  (20-6): 


(20-6d)    „ ■ 


and  --S  - . 


NP         ^VP  NP  ''^  ■  VP 

!     "^  ^        -x  '  \ 

ap    (NP'*^      V  mSr       NP  V 

'you'    'r  "x      i  •!•     /  I  \  I 

Det    S     N    jgnna  Det  S  ,. .  N  Kohna 

/;  I'p '    'know'  /\l+PRO  ..i.'say'. 

/   '.  uIbSTRAC?  ./  \!?;^BSTRACTJ 


NP  VP 


NP   VP 


In  this  tree  the  left  S  represents  the  structure  that  would  become  a 
relative  clause,  the  right  S  that  which  would  become  the  sentence's 
main  clause.  The  circled  NP  above  the  relative  clause's  S  is  thet  which 
could  be  pronominalised  and  referred  to  as  us  'it'  in  the  main  clause. 
Ihe  reader  may  have  noticed  that  while  this  was  supposedly  a  performative 
analysis,  the  matrix  S  for  the  restrictive  relative  is  not  _!  declare  NP 
but  you  know  NP.  This  is  no  more  than  an  approximation,  and  there  may 
be  another  occurrence  of  1   declare  above  the  you  know  NP  sentence  (there 
probably  is,  in  fact,  if  our  intuitions  about  the  meaning  of  this  can 
be  trusted) .  V/hat  I  wished  to  capture  v/ith  this  structure,  though,  is 
the  observation  that  v?hat  is  contained  in  a  restrictive  relative  is 
the  speaker' s  presuppositions  about  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his 
audience.  The  main  clause,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  seen  to  be  in  the 
form  of  an  assertion.  Something  like  this  v;as  suggested  to  me  by 
Michael  Geis,  who  -v/rote  in  a  paper  coiriment  to  me  (January  1971): 
,.*  if  in  S^  and  S  (a)  S  is  presupposed  and  S^  is  asserted. 
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then  Si   is  subordinate,  (b)  S-,  and  S^  are  both  asserted,  we 
get  an  appositive  relative  or  two  conjoined  S's. 

Appositives  and  full  sentences  could  then  be  distinguished  by  something 

like  Postal's  [+  Main]  markings.   If  such  a  view  is  accepted,  there 

is  then  no  need  for  ordering  either  sentence  first  in  underlying  structure. 

Whichever  occurred  first  underlyingly  could  occur  first  also  in  surface 

structure--which  is  why  I  have  tried,  in  general,  to  avoid  using  the 

terms  preposing  and  extraposing  in  this  paper  as  these  would  claim  that 

one  order  were  definitely  the  underlying  one.  Unfortunately,  letting 

the  underlying  order  be  either  way  would  argue  that  sentences  identical 

except  for  the  position  of  the  relative  clause  would  be  unrelated--which 

I  do  not  believe.  But  neither  can  I  see  strict  reasons  why  it  should 

not  be  possible  for  a  presupposition  to  underlyingly  occur  in  either 

the  left  or  the  right  position. 

If  such  an  analysis  is  correct,  then  how  can  the  link  of  relatives 
with  determiners  be  accounted  for,  since  relatives  would  no  longer  be 
either  daughter  or  sister  adjoined  to  the  determiner?  One  possible 
way  might  be  to  suppose  that  the  distant  demonstrative  is  obligatorily 
generated  by  the  PS  rules  and  then  deleted  in  case  its  NP  is  specific 
in  reference.   Cases  of  proper  and  possessed  noiins,  etc.  that  appear 
normally  to  be  fully  specified,  but  which  do  take  the  demonstrative  and 
a  following  restrictive  relative  if  they  need  more  definite  specification, 
v;ould  support  such  a  view  (for  such  an  opinion  about  English  determiners 
see  Postal  n.d.:29)' 

What  can  we  now  determine  from  evidence  v;e  have  seen  regarding  • 
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movement  of  jo  and  vah  within  their  clauses?  Note,  first  of  all,  that 
the  relative  clause-initial  structure  apparently  allows  greater  free- 
dom of  movement  than  does  the  sentence-final  relative  structure. 
To  illustrate  this,  we  shall  look  at  the  judgments  on  sentence  patterns 
7  and  8,  which  were  relative  clause-initial,  but  with  the  relative  pro- 
noun occurring  within  the  clause,  not  clause-initial.  Pattern  7  was 
considered  the  best  pattern  for  one  sentence  and  was  cohsidered  'good' 
six  times;  8  was  'good'  twice.  Both  were  acceptable  seven  times  and 
specifically  bad  only  three  times.  Contrast  this  with  the  situation 
when  the  jo-clause  was  sentence-final.  Patterns  2  iand  U,  in  which  the 
jo-element  occurs  in  'natural'  position  in  its  clause,  were  never  con- 
sidered best — or  even  'good'.  Both  were  judged  acceptable  four  times, 
marginally  acceptable  once  (S(l3)).  And  2  was  considered  bad  nine  times; 
k,   six  times.  In  general,  these  'bad'  sentences  displayed  the  jo- element 
occurring  just  before  the  verb. 

If  these  are  valid  data,  they  would  argue  that  if  there  is  a  rule 
in  the  grammar  that  positions  the  relative  clause,  rather  than  its 
arising  from  either  the  left  or  the  right  underlyingly,  then  any  fronting 
rule  for  the  relative  pronoun  must  occur  in  the  grammar  after  the  clause- 
positioning  rule.  The  greater  freedom  of  movement  in  S-initial  relative 
clauses  would  suggest  that  the  environment  of  the  clause's  position 
be  built  into  a  io-fronting  rule,  making  it  optional  if  the  clause  were 
S-initial  and  obligatory  if  it  were  S-final.  However,  this  cannot  be 
correct,  as  we  have  acceptable  sentences  with  the  jo-element  not  clause- 
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initial  vjhen  the  relative  clause  is  sentence-final.  Therefore,  the 

rule  could  not  be  obligatory. 

Examination  and  comparison  of  the  sentences  themselves  indicates 

that  the  crucial  matter  may  instead  be  the  occurrence  of  the  shared  noun 

with  the  determiner -pronoun.  Thus,  when  the  jo-clause  is  S-initial, 

the  J-noun  structure  will  automatically  occur,  preventing  jo-Verb  co- 
demonstrative 
occurrences.  In  the  sentences  from  my  data  the^pronoun  for  the  shared 

noun  in  the  sentences  that  were  acceptable  in  patterns  7  and  8,  but  not 

in  patterns  2  and  k,   was  frequently  associated  with  a  postposition  and 

thus  also  would  not  occur  immediately  before  the  verb.   If  the  pronoun 

were  the  relative  and  not  the  demonstrative,  though,  the  sentences  were 

sometimes  bad  even  when  a  postposition  intervened  between  the  pronoun 

and  the  verb: 

e.g.  (5a-^)  *s?Rjk  p  r  gay  Cclii  jaa  r.^-hii  thii  log  jis  p.j  baiThe 
r  the . ' . 

'street'  'on'  'cow'    'le  going'  'people'  'which'  'on' 
'are  sitting' 

Besides  this,  sentences  with  v-h  just  before  the  verb  were  sometimes 

acceptable;  consider  (l3-8): 

(13-8)     mez  par  jo  kele  the  ham  ne  ve  Ivhaye 

'table'    'on'    'which'    'bananas'    'were'    'v;e'    'them' 'ate' 

'We  ate  the  bananas  which  were  on  the  table.' 

These  observations  suggest  a  number  of  proposals.  First,  any 

fronting  rule  seems  to  be  concerned  more  v;ith  jo  than  with  y£h.     Secondly, 

we  have  noted  that  the  constraint  seems  to  be  on  preventing  immediately 

preverbal  occurrences  of  the  relative  pronoun,  rather  than  on  guarantee- 
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ing  that  it  be  clause-initial.  As  deletion  of  the  identical  noun  from 
the  second  clause  could  bring  about  such  a  co-occurrence,  v;e  might  order 
the  fronting  rule  after  that  wEiich  deletes  the  identical  houn  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  second  clause.  If  the  demonstrative  determiner  is 
generated  automatically  before  all  nouns  by  the  P-S  rules,  then  before 
EQUI-NP  deletion  takes  place,  we  will  need  a  mechanism  to        look 
at  the  clauses'  structures  for  whether  or  not  they  are  assertive  or 
presuppositions.  If  a  clause  is  marked  [-Main],  and  contains  an  NP 
identical  to  one  in  the  other  clause,  then  there  will,  be  a  rule  con- 
verting vah  to  ^  before  deletion  of  the  second- occurring  noun.  If 
there  is  a  rule  for  positioning  the  relative  clause  within  the  sentence, 
rather  than  its  surfacing  from  its  underlying  position,  this  will  be 
an  optional  rule,  and  EQUI-NP  deletion  will  occur  after  it.  The  dele- 
tion rule  will  simply  look  at  the  linear  order  and  delete  the  second  of 
tv;o  identical  HP's,  leaving  behind  the  determiner  as  a  pronominal  marker. 

In  the  rule  determining  the  position  of  the  relative  pronoun  in 
its  clause  what  we  want  to  state  is  that  if  jo^  plus  an  optional  post- 
position is  seen  to  occur  just  before  a  verb,  then  it  is  moved  to  the 
left  over  a  variable.  To  accomplish  this  I  propose  the  following  tenta- 
tive rule 

SD:   [s  X-Y-jo  (PP)--Z-Vs] 
12     3     h       3 

SC:     13   2  ii  5 

Cond.:  If  2  is  0,  rule  is  obligatory;  otherwise, optional. 
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Since  X  can  be  null,  this  can  yield  clause-initial  position,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  clause.  Such  a  movement  rule  allows  for  the  NP  shared 
with  the  main  clause  to  be  generated  in  its  natural  position  by  the 
P-S  rules,  rather  than  being  arbitrarily  moved  to  the  beginning  of 
the  relative  clause  or  for  the  ^  to  be  inserted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clause. 
IV.*  Conclusion 

While  much  remains  inconclusive  about  generalizations  to  be  gained 
from  this  study,  I  think  ue  have  seen  our  basic  premise  hold  true,  that 
word  order  in  Hindi  is  more  restricted  than  in  a  thoroughly  inflective 
language,  but  at  the  same  time  more  free  than  in  a  language  which  deter- 
mines syntactic  relationships  solely  from  v/ord  order.  This  greater  free- 
dom is  exercised  by  the  speaker  in  his  choice  of  position  with  the  S 
for  the  relative  clause,  and  in  his  choice  of  position  within  the  clause 
for  the  relative  pronoun.  Thfe  former  ability  point  to  the  role  of  the 
speaker's  own  pvirpose  in  uttering  the  sentence:  he  can  choose  to  specify 
the  reference ' first,  and  then  make  an  assertion  about  the  thing  referred 
to;  he  can  begin  to  make  the  assertion,  interrupt  himself  to  clarify  the 
reference,  and  then  complete  his  assertion;  or  he  can  first  make  the 
assertion  and  then  clarify  the  reference.  The  second  ability  pointed 
out,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  preverbal  occurrences  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun,  has  led  me  to  believe  in  a  rule  of  relative  pronoun  movement 
that  can  transplant  the  relative  pronoun  from  the  position  in  which  it 
is  generated  by  the  P-S  rules  to  elsewhere  \dthin  its  clause.  Moreover, 
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it  seems  more  profitable  to  think  of  these  as  having  their  source  in 
a  conjoined  structure  than  in  an  embedded  one.  Thus,  if  two  clauses 
share  a  noun  phrase,  and  both  are  assertions,  then  one  of  two  construc- 
tions can  occur.  Either  \ie   can  get  a  conjoined  sentence,  with  obliga- 
tory pronominalization  in  the  second  clause  (e.g.  us  loRke  ne  nau  baje 
kutte  ko  dekha  tha,  aur  das  baje  us  ne  billii  delcha   'The  boy  had  seen 
the  dog  at  nine  o'clock,  and  he  saw  the  cat  at  ten  o'clock*)^  or  one   of 
the  clauses  can  become  an  appositive  relative  and  be  swooped  under  its 
referential  noun  with  subsequent  deletion  of  the  shared  noun  (e.g.  us 
laRke  ne  jisne  nau  ba.je  kutte  ko  dekha  tha,  das  baje  billii  ko  de^ha 
'The  boy,  who  had  seen  the  dog  at  nine  o'clock,  saw  the  cat  at  ten'-- 
the  boy  is  here  anaphoric  to  some  previous  mention  in  the  discourse). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  of  two  conjoined  sentences  sharing  a  noun 
is  assertive  and  the  other  is  a  presupposition,  then  the  result  is  a 
main  clause  v;ith  an  attached  restrictive  relative.   It  would  be  most 
economical  to  say  that  one  order  of  these  clausis  is  basic  and  the  other 
derived^  but  at  this  time  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  either  the  as- 
serted clause  or  the  presupposed  one  must  necessarily  precede  the  other 
in  underlying  order.  On  intuition  we  might  choose  to  say  that  the  pre- 
supposed clause  comes  first,  simply  as  this  is  knovjn  to  the  speaker 
to  be  'old  knowledge'  thrt  is  shared  between  him  and  the  listener,  whereas 
the  assertion  vdll  contain  new  information.  However,  if  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  and  are  only  relying  on  hypotheses,  we  could  also  suppose 
that  the  assertion  precedes,  to  be  followed  by  the  clause  that  will  be- 
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come  a  defining  restrictive  relative,  when  the  speaker  realizes  that 
his  listener  will  need  more  information  in  addition  to  what  is  contained 
in  the  assertion.  Obviously,  this  way  lies  nothing  conclusive.  While 
we  have  seen  that  in  a  niunber  of  cases  the  relative-initial  position 
is  preferred  for  reasons  of  clarity,  there  are  other  cases  where  main 
clause-first  order  is  preferred,  and,  additionally,  when  either  seems 
equally  acceptable.  Were  one  more  obviously  preferred  to  the  other, 
then  the  choice  would  be,  clear :  choose  that  order  as  basic  and  derive 
the  other  from  it,  as  this  will  involve  the  speaker  in  the  least  number 
of  steps  more  of  the  time.  Then  the  preferred  order  would  become  the 
.unmarJced  case,  the  less  natural  order  the  marked  case.  Perhaps  with 
a  larger  corpus-,  from  actual  spoken  texts,  rather  than  artificially 
constructed  examples,  one  order  would  be  definitely  preferred.  However, 
as  my  data  have  not  shown  this  conclusively  to  be  the  case,  I  will 
simply  assume  that  the  grammar  contains  the  necessary  mechanism  for 
moving  the  clause  containing  the  presupposition  to  either  sentence- 
initial  or  post-main  clause  position  from'  v;herever  it  arises,  and  that 
this  movement  can  be  vacuous  in  case  the  underlying  order  is  that  of  the 
surface  manifestation. 
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NOTES 

^I  am  indebted  to  a  number  of  people  for  their  help  with  this 
essay.  First,  I  owe  an  inexpressible  amount  of  gratitude  to  my  advisor, 
Yamiina  Kachru,  for  having  suggested  the  topic,  and  for  her  encourage- 
ment, interest,  and  trust  as  I  worked  with  it.  Secondly,  I  acknowledge 
my  thanks  to  my  infomants.  Miss  Amala  Chakravarti,  and  Mrs.  Vimala  Mohan, 
who  both  patiently  sacrificed  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  in  submitting 
to  my  questioning.  Miss  Chakravarti  Was  my  informant  for  an  earlier 
version  of  this  paper,  which  dealt  with  Hindi  relative  clauses  in  general; 
and  Mrs.  Mohan  v/as  the  primary  informant  for  the  material  involving 
constituent  movement.  Finally,  I  thank  my  friends  both  inside  and  outside 
the  department  for  their  interest  and  kindness  (and  frequently,  sym- 
pathy), which  have  given  me  the  necessary  impetus  to  work. 

In  transcription  of  the  Hindi  sentences  I  have  used  capital  letters 
to  represent  retroflex  consonants,  double  vowels  to  stand  for  long 
vov;els,  an  h  follovang  o  consonant  to  represent  aspiration,  sh  to  stand 
for"^,  ai  for^,  and  au  for  -,^.  When  quoting  other  authors,  I  have 
simply  adopted  their  transcription. 

2 
As  generics  sentences  of  this  form  are  acceptable.  But  generics 

are  not  anaphoric. 

3 
HB  =  Hindi  Base  in  Verma's  notation. 
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APPENDIX  ■ 

(1)  -ne  verbs 

Main-!-subj^ 
Rel. — subj. 

1.  vah  IdBka   mera  choTa  bhaii  hai  jo  mere  pas  rahta  hai. 

'that'  'boy'  'my'  'little'  'brother'  'is'  'who'  'near  me'  'lives' 
*2,     vah  laRka  mera  choTa  bhaii  hai  mere  pas  jo  rahta  hai. 
*3.  mera  choTa  bhaii  vsh  loRka  hai  jo  mere  pas  rahta  hai. 
•»*4«  mera  choTa  bhaii  v8h  laRlca  hai  mere  pas  jo  rahta  hai. 

5.  jo  laHka  mere  pas  rahta  hai  vah  mera  choTa  bhaii  hai. 
*6.  jo  laRka  mere  pas  rahta  hai  mera  choTa  bhaii  vah  hai. 

7.  mere  pas  jo  laRka  rohta  hai  vah  mera  choTa  bhaii  hai. 
*8.  mere  pas  jo  laRka  rahta  hai  mera  choTa  bhaii  vah  hai. 

•The  boy  who  is  living  with  me  is  my'  little  brother.' 

First  reaction  was  that  (l)  was  acceptable;  (5)  and  (7)  better.  Then 

decided  that  (l),  {3),   and  (7)  were  equally  good. 

(2)  -ne  verbs 

Main — subj. 
Rel.— PPO 

1.  yah  kal  shant  nahlJ  hai  jisme  ham  rahte  haf. 

'this'  'age'  'peaceful'  'not'  'is'  'which'  'in'  'we'  'live' 

2.  yah  kal  shant  nahii  hai  ham  jism?  rahte  hai. 

3.  shant  yah  kal  nahtt  hai  jisme  ham  rahte  hai. 
A.  shant  yah  kal  nahii*  hai  ham  jisme  rahte  hai. 
5.  jis  kal  me  ham  rahte  haT  yah  shant  nahii  hai. 


5-i 

6.  Jis  kal  me  ham  rahte  hat  shant  yah  nohfr  hai. 

7.  ham  jis  kal  me  rahte  haf  yah  shant  nahTT  hai. 

8.  ham  jis  kal  m?  rahte  haT  shant  yah  nahlt  hai. 
'This  age  in  which  we  live  is  not  peaceful.' 

Mrs.  Mohan  wrote  these  sentences  to  express  the  thought: 
a.  jis  samay  me  ham  rahte  haf  vah  shanti  ka  nahTT  hai. 
h.  jis  kal  mg  ham  rahte  hat  vah  shanti  puurN  nahfl  hai. 

c.  yah  kal  jism?  ham-. rahte  hat  shanti  puurN  nahil  hai. 

d.  yah  kal  shanti  puurN  nahtr  hai  Jisme  ham  rahte  hat, 

(3)  -ne  verbs 

Main— Sub  j. 
Rel. — Poss« 

1*  vah  laRka  klas  me   nahtf  g^a  jiskii  yah  kitab  hai. 

•that'  'boy'  'class'  'in'  'not'  'went'  'whose'  'this'  'book'  'is' 

*2.  vah  laRka  klas  me  nahJT  gaya  yah  jiskii  kitab  hai. 

3.  (same  as  (l)) 

4.  (same  as  (2)) 

5.  jis  laRke  kii  yah  kitab  hai  vah  klas  me  nahli  gaya. 

6.  (same  as  (5)) 

7.  yah  jis  laRke  kii  kitab  hai  vah  klas  me  nah3T  ggya.   '. 

8.  (same  as  (7))   • 

'The  boy  whose  this  book  isfdidn't  go  to  class.' 
|_who  owns  this  book ) 


^5 


(a)  -ne  verbs 

Main— PPO 
Rel.— subj. 

1.  pakshii  us  peR  par  baiTha  tha  jo  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha. 

'bird'  'that'  'tree'  'on'  'was  sitting'  'which*  'river's'  'bank* 
'on'  'was' 

^2.  pakshii  us  peR  par  baiTha  tha  nadii  ke  kinare  par  jo  tha. 

3.  us  peR  par  pakshii  baiTha  tha  jo  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha. 

*A.  us  peR  par  pakshii  baiTha  tha  nadii  ke  kinare  par  jo  tha. 

5.  jo  peR  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha  pakshii  us  par  baiTha  tha. 

6.  jo  peR  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha  us  par  pakshii  baiTha  tha. 

7.  nadii  ke  kinare  par  jo  peR  tha  pakshii  us  par  baiTha  tha. 

8.  nadii  ke  kinare  par  jo  peR  tha  us  par  pakshii  baiTha  tha. 
'The  bird  was  sitting  on  the  tree  which  was  on  the  river  bank.' 
Mrs.  Mohan's  sentences:        "   ■' 

a.  jo  peR  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha  us  par  ciRiya  baiThii  thii. 

b.  ciRiya  us  peR  par  baiThii  thii  jo  nadii  ke  kinare  par  tha. 

(5a)   -ne  verbs 

Main — PPO 
Rel.— PPO 

1.  gay  saRak  par  calii  ja  rahii  thii  jis  par  log  baiThe  hue  the. 

'cow'  'street'  'on'  'was  going'  'which'  'on'  'people'  'were  sitting' 

2.  gay  saRak  par  calii  ja  rahii  thii  log  jis  par  baiThe  hue  the. 

3.  saRak  par  gay  calii  ja  rahii  thii  jis  par  log  baiThe  hue  the. 
*4.  saRak  par  gay  calii  ja  rahii  thii  log  jis  par  baiThe  hue  the. 

5.  jis  saRek  par  log  baiThe  hue  the  gay  us  par  calii  ja  rahii  thii. 
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6.  jis  ssRak  psr  log  baiThe  hue  the  us  par  gay  calii  ja  rahii  thii. 

7.  log  jis  saR©k  psr  baiThe  hue  the  gay  us  par  calii  je  rahii  thii. 

8.  log  jis  saRsk  psr  baiThe  hue  the  us  par  gey  calii  ja  rshii  thii. 
'The  cow  was  walking  on  the  street  on  vMch  the  people  were  sitting.' 
Sentence  (6)  is  better  then  (5)-  (?)  end  (8)  are  acceptable. 

Mrs.  Mohan  first  interpreted  the  rel.  clause  as  modifying  gay  'cow,'  then 
wrote  these  sentences: 

a.  gay  saRsk  per  ghuum  rahii  thii  jis  par  log  baiThe  hue  the. 

b.  jis  saRak  par  log  baiThe  hue  the  us  par  gay  ghuum  rahii  thii. 

(5b)   -ne  verbs 

Main— PPO 
Rel.— PPO 

1.  pichle  sal  us  makan  in?  shyam  rahts  tha,  jism?  ajkal  ram  rahta  hai. 

'last'  'year'  'that'  'house'  'in'  'Shyam'  'used  to  live'  'which'  'in' 
'nowadays'  'Ram'  'lives' 

2.  pichle  sal  us  meken  m§  shyam  rahta  tha  ajkal  jismS  ram  rahta  hai. 

3.  us  makan  me  shyam  pichle  sal  rahta  tha  jism?  rem  ajkal  rahta  hai. 

4.  us  makan  mS  shyam  pichle  sal  rahta  tha  ajksl  rem  jismS  rahta  hei. 

5.  jis  makan  m?  ajkal  ram  rahts  hai  pichle  sal  usm?  shyam  rahta  tha. 

6.  jis  makan  mS  ajkal  ram  rahta  hei  usm?  pichle  sal  shyam  rahta  tha. 

T.  ram  ajkal  jis'  makan  m?  rahta  hai  shyam  pichle  sal  usm§  rahta  tha. 

8.  ram  ejkal  jis  makan  me   rahta  hai  usmS  shyam  pichle  sal  rahta  tha. 

'Last  year  Sljyara  used  to  live  in  the  house  in  which  Ram  lives  nowadays.' 

Mrs.  Mohan's  sentences: 

a.  jis  ghar  m?  shyam  pichle  sal  rahta  the) ajksl  usmSlram  rahta  hai. 
-.  r^  ;  ,  , .  \usra?  ajkalj 
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b.  ajkal  jis  ghar  me  ram  rahta  haijpichle  sal  usm?(shyam  rahta  tha. 

(  usm§  pichle  salj 

(6)  -ne  verbs 

Main — PPO 
Rel. — Poss, 

1.  kal  mar  us  laRke  ke  sath  havaii  aDDe  gaya  Jiska  bhaii  a  raha  tha. 

'yesterday'  'I'  'that'  'boy'  'with'  'airport'  'went'  'whose' 
•  brother'  ' was  coming . ' 

2.  (same  as  (l)) 

3.  us  laRke  ke  sath  maf  kal  havaii  aDDe  gaya  jiska  bhaii  a  raha  tha. 
<4.  (same  as  (3)) 

5.  jis  laRke  ka  bhaii  a  raha  tha  kal  maf  uske  sath  havaii  aDDe  gaya. 

6.  jis  laRke  ka  bhaii  a  raha  tha  uske  sath'^mat  kal)havaii  aDDe  gaya. 

I^kal  matj 

7.  (same  as  (5)) 

8.  (same  as  (6)) 

(sentence  (5)  is  better  than  (6)). 

•Yesterday  I  went  to  the  airport  with  the  boy  ?i/hose  brother  was  coming." 

Mrs.  Mohan's  sentences: 

a.  kal  mai  us  laRke  ke  sath  havaii  aDDe  gaii  jiska  bhaii  a  raha  tha. 

(cf.  (D) 

b.  jis  laRke  ka  bhaii  a  raha  tha  kal  maf  uske  sath  havaii  aDDe  gaii. 
(cf.  (5)) 

(7)  -ne  verbs 

Main — poss. 
Rel. — subj. 

1.  us  kisan  ka  paisa  gayab  ho  gaya  jo  shahar  m?  baukhla  gaya. 

'that'  'peasant's'  'money'  'disappeared'  'who'  'city'  'in'  'became 
confused* 
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**2.  us  kLsan  ka  paisa  gayab  ho' gaya  shahar  mf  jo  bauMila  gaya. 
3.  (same  as  (l)) 
A.  (same  as  (2)) 

5.  jo  kisan  shahar  me  baukhla  gaya  uska  paisa  gayab  ho  gaya. 

6.  (same  as  (5)) 

7.  shahar  me  jo  kisan  baukhla  gaya  uska  paisa  gayab  ho  gay6« 

8.  (same  as  (?)) 

'The  money  of  the  peasant  who  became  confused  in  the  city  disappeared.* 

Mrs.  Mohan's  sentence: 

us  kisan  ka  paisa  gayab  ho  gaya  jo  shahar  m?  akar  bfeiukhie  gaya* 

Note  that  (5)  is  acceptable,  but  it  emphasizes  pea,gBtitv  not  n^onev.  • 

(8)  -ne  verbs 

Main — Poss 
Rel.— PPO 

1.  us  makan  kii  battiyli  jagmaga  rahii  thlf  jisme  ram  rahta  hai. 

'that'  'house's'  'lights'  'were  glittering'  'which'  'in'  'Ram'  'lives.' 

2.  us  makan  kii  battiya  jagmaga  rahii  thtST  ram  jism?  rahta  hai. 

3.  (same  as  (l)) 

4.  (same  as  (2)) 

5.  jis  makan  me  ram  rahta  hai  uskii  battiylf  jagmaga  rahii  thif. 

6.  (same  as  (5)) 

T.  ram  jis  makan  me  rahta  hai  uskii  battiy^  jagmaga  rahii- thrt. 
8.  (same  as  (?)) 

'The  lights  of  the  house  in  which  Ram  lives  were  glittering.' 
(l)  is  better  than  (2);  (2)  and  (5)  are  acceptable;  and  (?)  is  accept- 
able and  chosen  first. 
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(9)  -ne  verbs 

Main — poss. 

Rel. — poss.     (O/generic  (sort  of  'whoever') 

1.  kya  ysh   kslam  bhii  uskii  hai  Jiskii  yah  kitab  hai? 

'Q'  'this'  'pen'  'also'  'his'  'is'  'whose'  'this'  'book'  'is' 
*2.  kya  yah  kalam  bhii  uskii  hai  yah  kitab  jiskii  hai? 
*3.  kya  uskii  yah  kalam  bhii  hai  jiskii  yah  kitab  hai? 

A*     kya  uskii  yah  kalam  bhii  hai  yah  kitab  jiskii  hai? 

5.  jiskii  yah  kitab  hai  kya  yah  kalam  bhii  uskii  hai? 

6.  jiskii  yah  kitab  hai  kya  uskii  yah  kalam  bhii  hai? 

7.  yah  kitab  jiskii  hai  kya  yah  kalam  bhii  uskii  hai? 

8.  yah  kitab  jiskii  hai  kya  uskii  yah  kalam  bhii  hai? 
'Does  this  pen  also  belong  to  whoever  owns  this  book?' 
(l)  is  the  best  and  in  (A)    .lis  refers  to  kalam.  ^  I  ) 

(10) 

Main~subj.,  +ne 
Rel. — subj.,  -ne 

1.  us  mariiz  ne  dava  pii  jo  ravivar  se  aspatal  m§  tha. 

'that'  'patient'  'medicine'  'drank'  'who'  'Sunday'  'since* 
•hospital'  'in'  'was' 

*2.  us  mariiz  ne  dava  pii  ravivar  se  aspatal  m§  jo  tha. 

3.  (same  as  (l)) 

<4.  (same  as  (2)) 

5.  jo  mariiz  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  tha  usne  dava  pii, 

6.  (same  as  (5)) 

7.  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  jo  mariiz  tha  usne  dava  pii. 
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8.  (same  as  (f)) 

'The  patient  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  since  Sunday  drank  the  medicine.' 

Mrs.  Mohan's  sentences: 

a.  mariiz  ne>  jo  itvar  se  aspatal  rcM  tha,  dsva  piii 

b.  mariiz  ne  dsva  pii  jo  itvar  se  aspstal  tss§  tha* 
Time  adverb  must  precede  place  adverb. 

(11) 

Maic~subj.,  +ne 
Rel.— PPO,  -ne 

1.  us  admii  ne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek  saRii  xsriidii  jiske  sath  ram 

bazar  g^a. 

'that'  'man'  'his  own'  'wife'  'for'  'one'  'sari'  'bought'  'whom' 
'with'  'Ram'  'bazaar'  'went' 

2.  us  admii  ne  apnii-  patnii  ke  liye  ek  saRii  xariidii  ram  jiske  sath 
bazar  gaya. 

3.  (same  as  (l)) 
<4,  (same  as  (2)) 

5.  jis  admii  ke  sath  ram  bazar  gaya  usne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek  ■ 
saRii  xariidii,       '  '.■==•■  '  ' 

6.  (same  as  (5)) 

7.  ram  jis  admii  ke  sath  bazar  gaya  usne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek 
saRii  xariidii. 

8.  (same  as  (?)) 

'The  man  with  v/hom  Ram  went  to  the  bazaar  bought  a  sari  for  his  wife. 
(l)  and  (2)  are  acceptable,  but  (5)  and  (?)  are  more  clear. 
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(12) 

Main— sub  j.,  +ne 
Rel. — poss.,  -ne 

1.  dhobii  ko  us  duukandar  ne  galii  dii  jiskii  beTii  merii  sshelii  hai. 

•washerman'  'to'  'that'  'merchant'  'insult'  'gave'  'whose'  'daughter' 
'my'  'friend'  'is' 

2.  dhobii  ko  us  duukandar  ne  galii  dii  merii  sshelii  jiskii  beTii  hai. 

3.  us  duukandar  ne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii  jiskii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai. 

4.  us  duukandar  ne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii  merii  sahelii  jiskii  beTii  hai. 

5.  jis  duukandar  kii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai  dhobii  ko  usne  galii  dii. 

6.  jis  duukandar  kii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai  usne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii. 

7.  merii  sahelii  jis  duukandar  kii  beTii  hai  dhobii  ko  usne  galii  dii. 

8.  merii  sahelii  jis  duukandar  kii  beTii  hai  usne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii. 
'The  merchant  whose  daughter  is  my  friend  insulted  the  dhobi.' 

(2),  (4),  (7),  and  (S)  are  acceptable. 

(U) 

Main — DO,  +ne 

Rel.— PPO,  -ne  .    .   '. 

1.  hamne  vah  kursii  dekhii  jis  par  vashingTan  baiThe  the. 

'we'  'that'  'chair'  'saw'  'which'  'on*  'Washington'  'had  sat' 

2.  hamne  vah  kursii  dekhii  vashingTan  jis  par  baiThe  the. 

3.  vah  kursii  hamne  dekhii  jis  par  vashingTan  baiThe.  the. 
4-.  vah  kursii  hamne  dekhii  vashingTan  jis  par  baiThe  the. 

5.  jis  kursii  par  vashingTan  baiThe  the  hamne  vah  dekhii. 

6.  jis  kursii  par  vashingTan  baiThe  the  vah  hamne  dekhii. 

7.  vashingTan  jis  kursii  par  baiThe  the  hamne  vah  dekhii. 
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8.  vashingTan  jis  kursii  par  baiThe  the  vah  hamne  dekhii, 
'We  saw  the  chair  in  which  V/ashington  had  sat.' 

(15) 

Main— DO,  +116 
Rel. — poss.,  -ne 

1.  unhSne  us  duukandar  ko  chala  jiska  nam  singh  hai. 

'they'  'that'  'merchant'  'to'  'cheated'  'whose'  'name*  'Singh'  'is' 

2.  imhone  us  duukandar  ko  chala  singh  jiska  nam  hai. 

3.  us  duiikandar  ko  unhSne  chala  jiska  nam  singh  hai. 

4.  us  duiikandar  ko  unhSne  chala  singh  jiska  nam  hai. 

5.  jis  duukandar  ka  nam  singh  hai  unhSne  use  chala. 

6.  jis  duukandar  ka  nam  singh  hai  use  unhone  chala. 
T.  singh  jis  duultandar  ka  nam  hai  unhSne  use  chala. 
8.  singh  jis  duvikandar  ka  nam  hai  use  unhone  chala. 
'They  cheated  the  merchant  whose  name  is  Singh.' 

(l)  is  the  best;  (2),  {4),   (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  are  acceptable; . and 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  (<4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8). 

(16) 

Main~IO,  +ne 
Rel.— sub j.,  -ne 

1.  hamne  us  laRke  ko  yah  bat  bataii  jo  yaha  khel  raha  tha, 

'we'  'that'  'boy'  'to'  'this'  'thing'  'related'  'who'  'here' 
•was  playing' 

2.  hamne  us  laRke  ko  yah  bat  bataii  yshS   jo  VneJ   raha  tha. 

3.  us  laRke  ko  hamne  yah  bat  bataii  jo  yob:""  idisl  r-iha  tha. 

4.  us  laRke  ko  hamne  yah  bat  bataii  yah?  jo  khel  raha  tha. 
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5.  jo  loRka  yah^  khel  raha  the  hamne  use  ysh  bat  bataii. 

6.  jo  laRJsa  yaM  khel  raha  the  use  hamne  yah  bat  bataii; 

7.  yahS  jo  laRka  khel  raha  the  hamne  use  yah  bat  bataii. 

8.  yaha  jo  laRka  khel  raha  tha  use  hamne  yah  bat  bataii. 
'We  told  the  thing  to  the  boy  who  was  playing  here.' 
(2),  (3),  (-4),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  are  acceptable. 

(17) 

Main— 10,  +ne 
Rel.— PPO,  -ne 

1.  shikshak  ne  us  chatr  ko  kagaz  diya  jisse  javab  aya  tha. 

'teacher'  'that'  'pupil'  'to'  'paper'  'gave'  ' from  whom'  'answer' 
'had  come' 

2.  shikshak  ne  us  chatr  ko  kagaz  diya  javab  jisse  aya  tha. 

3.  us  chatr  ko  shikshak  ne  kagaz  diya  jisse  javab  aya  tha, 
A.  us  chatr  ko  shikshak  ne  kagaz  diya  javab  jisse  aya  tha, 

5.  jis  chatr  ka  javab  aya  tha  shikshak  ne  use  kagaz  diya. 

6.  jis  chatr  ka  javab  aya  tha  use  shikshak  ne  kagaz  diya. 

7.  javab  jis  chatr  se  aya  tha  shikshak  ne  use  kagaz  diya. 

8.  javab  jis  chatr  se  aya  tha  use  shikshak  ne  kagaz  diya. 

'The  teacher  gave  the  paper  to  the  pupil  from  whom  the  answer  had  come.' 
(l)  and  (2)  are  not  very  good  sentences;  in  (5)  and  (6)  the  change  is 
from  se  to  ka. 
Mrs,  Mohan's  sentence: 

a,  shikshak  ne  us  chatr  ko  kagaz  diya  jiska  javab  aya  tha, 
Mrs,  Kachru' s  sentence: 

b.  shikshak  ne  us  chatr  ko  kagaz  diya  jisse  use  javab  mila  tha. 
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On  seeing  Mrs.  Kachru's  sentence,  Mrs,  Mohan  virrote  the  followingt 

c,  shikshak  ne  us  vidyarthii  ko  kagez  diya  jisse  use  jsvab' a  cuka  tha,. 

:  mila  tha.  ;' 


(18) 

Main— 10,  +ne 
Rel.— poss.,  -ne 

1*  usne  us  laRkii  ko  uphar  diya  jiske  marks  Sobse  acche  the. 

'he'  'that'  'girl*  'to'  'prize'  'gave'  'whose'  'marks'  'all'  'from' 
'good'  'were' 

2.  usne  us  laRkii  ko  uphar  diya  sabse  scche  jiske  marks  the.  •  '  • 

3.  us  loRkii  ko  usne  uphar  diya  jiske  marks  ssbse  acche  the. 

4.  us  laRkii  ko  usne  uphar  diya  sabse  acche  jiske  marKS  the. 

5.  jis  laRkii  ke  marks  sabse  acche  the  usne  use' uphar  diya;. 

6.  jis  laRkii  ke  marks  sabse  acche  the  use  usne  uphar  diya. 
*7.  sabse  acche  jis  laRkii  ke  marks  the  usne  use  uphar  diya. 
^8,  sabse  acche  jis  laRkii  ke  marks  the  use  usne  uphar  diya. 

'He  gave  the  prize  to  the  girl  whose  grades  vrere  the  best.' 
(3)  and  (5)  have  the  clearest  references;  (5)  is  ambiguous;  (?) 
and  (8)  are  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Kachru,  but  the  focus  has  changed. 

(19) 

Main — PPO,  +ne 
Rel. — sub J.,  -ne 

1.  hamne  us  ghaTna  ke  bare  me  batciit  kii  jo  kal  yahlT  huii  thii. 

'we'  'that'  'incident'  'about'  'conversation'  'did'  'which' 
'yesterday'  'here'  'happened' 

2,  hamne  us  ghaTna  ke  bare  mS  batciit  kii  kal  yah?  jo  huii  thii. 
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3.  us  ghaTna  ke  bare  m^  homne  batciit  kii  jo  ksl  yaha  huii  thii. 

4-.  us  ghaTna  ke  bare  me  hamne  batciit  kii  kal  yahSf  Jo  huii  thii. 

5.  jo  ghaTna  kal  yah^  huii  thii  uske  bare  me  hanne  batciit  kii. 

6.  jo  ghaTna  kal  yahS  huii  thii  hamne  uske  bare  me  batciit  kii. 
T.  kal  yaha  jo  ghaTna  huii  thii  uske  bare  me  hamne  batciit  kii. 
8.  kal  yahii  jo  ghaTna  huii  thii  hamne  uske  bare  me  batciit  kii. 
'We  talked  about  the  incident  which  occurred  here  yesterday. 

(20) 

Main — PPO,  +ne 
Rel.— poss.,  -ne 

la.  mar  ne  us  kisan  ke  bare  me  suna  jisse  paisa  curaya  gaya  tha. 

'I'  'that'  'peasant'  'about'  'heard'  ' from  whom'  'money'  'was  stolen' 
lb.  mal  ne  us  kisan  ke  bare  me  suna  jiska  paisa  curaya  gaya  tha. 

'I'  'that'  'peasant'  'about'  'heard'  'whose'  'money'  'was  stolen' 

2.  (same  as  (lb)) 

3.  us  kisan  ke  bare  me  maT  ne  suna  jiska  paisa  curaya  gaya  tha. 

4.  (same  as  (3)) 

5.  Jis  kisan  ka  paisa  curaya  gaya  tha  maST  ne  uske  bare  m?  suna.- 

6.  jis  kisan  ka  paisa  curaya  gaya  tha  uske  bare  me  mat  ne  suna. 

7.  (same  as  (5)) 

8.  (same  as  (6)) 

'I  heard  about  the  peasant  from  whom  the  money  was  stolen.' 
intended  meaning  (as  in  (la))  but  change  in  postposition  makes  it 
'I  heard  about  the  peasant  whose  money  was  stolen.'  (as  in  (lb)) 
(6)  is  ambiguous  referring  to  incident  or  -peasant. 
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(21) 

Main~PPO,  +ne 
Rel,--pnss.,  -ne 

1.  kya  apne  us  admii  se  batciit  kii  jiskii  kar  kol  nahir  cslii? 

'Q'  'ynu'  'that'  'man'  'with'  'conversation'  'did'  'whose'  'car' 
'yesterday'  'not'  'moved' 

2.  Iqra  apne  us  admii  se  batciii  kii  kal  jiskli  kar  nahll  calii? 

3.  kya  xia   adiliii  se  apne  batciit  kii  jiskii  kar  kal  nahJIt  calii? 

4.  kya  us  admii  se  apne  batciit  kii  kal  jiskii  kai-  nahlf  calii? 

5.  jis  admii  kii  kar  kal  nohit  calii  kya  apne  usse  batciit  kii? 

6.  jis  admii  kii  kar  kal  nahrr  calii  kya  usse  apne  batciit  kii? 
7-  kal  jis  admii  kii  kar  nahlf  calii  kya  apne  usse  babciit  kii? 
8.  kal- jis  admii  kii  kar  nah3T  calii  kya  usse  apne  batciit  kii? 
'Did  you  converse  with  the  man  whose  car  did  not  start  yesterday?'  . 
(1)  is  the  clearest;  (6)  is  better  than  (5);  and  (2),  (3),  (4),  (7), 
and  (8)  are  acceptable. 

(22) 

Main— poss.,  +i^_ 
Rel. — subj.,  -ne  • 

1.  us  laRkii  kii  bahan  am  kha  rahil  hai  jo  kal  yahS  aii, 

'that'  'girl's'  'sister'  'mango'  'is  eating'  'who'  'yesterday'  '<here' 
' came' 

2.  us  laRkii  kii  bahan  am  kha  rahii  hai  kal  yahS  jo  aii. 

3.  am  us  laRkii  kii  bahan  kha  rahii  hai  jo  kal  yahST  aii. 
A.  am  us  laRkii  kii  bahan  kha  rahii  hai  kal  yahi"  jo  aii. 

*5.  jo  laRkii  kal  yahS  aii  am  uskii  bahan  kha  rahii  hai. 
6.  jo  laRkii  kal  yahS  aii  uskii  bahan  am  kha  rahii  hai. 
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*T.  kal  yaha  jo  laRkii  aii  em  uskii  "bahan  kha  rahii  hai. 
8.  kal  yaha  jo  laRkii  aii  uskii  bahan  am  kha  rahii  hai. 
'The  sister  of  the  girl  who  arrived  here  yesterday  is  eating  the  mango.' 

(23) 

Main — poss.,  +ne 
Rel.~PPO,  -ne 

1.  us  laRkii  ke  dhobii  ne  (parishram  se)  mehnat  kii  jis  par  tel  gira  the. 
•that'  'girl's'  'dhobi'  'hard  work'  'did'  'whom'  'on'  'oil'  'had  spilled' 

2.  us  laRkii  ke  dhobii  ne  mehnat  kii  tel  jis  par  gira  tha.  | 

3.  (same  as  (l)) 
^.      (same  as  (2)) 

5.  jis  laRkii  par  tel  gira  tha  uske  dhobii  ne  mehnat  kii. 

6.  jis  laRkii  kii  saRii  par  tel  gira  tha  uske  dhobii  ne  mehnat  kii. 

7.  tel  Jis  laRkii  par  gira  tha  uske  dhobii  ne  mehnat  kii.  I 

8.  (same  as  (7)) 

'The  dhobi  of  the  girl  on  whom  the  oil  had  spilled  worked  hard.' 

Because  she  said  the  sentence  sounded  to  her  as  though  the  dhobi  were 

washing  the  girl,  Mrs.  MDhan  added  the  sari  reference  in  pattern  (6).- 

Because  of  redundancy  the  parishram  se  was  deleted,  and  then  there  was 

nothing  to  prepose  in  patterns  (5)  -  (8).  Therefore,  Mrs.  Kachru  gave 

me  the  following  sentence  with  a  PPhrase  and  a  poss.: 

a.  us  laRkii  ke  DakTar  ne  savdhanii  se  ilaj  kiya  jis  par  diivar  girii  thii. 

'that'  'girl's'  'doctor'  'carefully'  'cure'  'did'  'whom'  'on'  'wall' 
'had  fallen' 

'The  doctor  of  the  girl  on  whom  the  wall  had  fallen  carefully  performed 

the  cure.' 
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Mrs.  Mohan  revised  this  to  read  as  (b);  and  then  on  being  told  the 
sentence  I  was  searching  for,  composed  (c)  and  (d): 

b.  \X3   IsRkii  ka  DakTar  ne  savdhanii  se  ilaj  kiya  jis  par  diivar  girii  thii» 
'The  doctor  easily  performed  the  cure  of  the  girl  on  whom  the  wall  had  fallen.' 

c.  us  laRke  ke  pita  ne  aspatfel  boiane  ke  liye  paisa  diya  Jo  vahS  khaRa  tha, 

'that*  'boy's'  'father'  'hospital"  to  build'  '  f  ot'  'money'  'gave'  'who' 
'there'  *was  standing' 

'The  father  of  the  boy  who  was  standing  there  gave  money  to  build  the 

hospital*' 

d.  us  laRkii  ke  pita  ne  aspatal  banane  ke  liye  paisa  diya  jisne  niili 

saRii  pahnii  hai. 

'that'  'girl's'  'father'  'hospital'  'to  build'  'for'  'money'  'gave' 
'  who'  ' blue'  ' sari '  ' wore ' 

'The  father  of  the  girl  who  wore  the  blue  sari  gave  money  to  build  the 

hospital.' 

(2A) 

Main — poss.,  +ne 
Rel. — poss.,  -ne 

1.  is  duukan  se  us  laRkii  ke  pita  ne  phuul  xariide  jigkii  shadii  pichle 

haftC'  huii. 

'this'  'shop'  'from'  'that'  'girl's'  'father'  'flowers'  'bought' 
'whose'  'wedding'  'last'  'week'  'occurred' 

2.  is  duukan  se  us  laRkii  ke  pita  ne  phuul  xariide  pichle  hafte  jiskii 
shadii  hid.i. 

3.  us  laRkii  ke  pita  ne  is  duukan  se  phuul  xariide  jiskii  shadii  pichle 
hafte  huii. 

A'     us  laRkii  ke  pita  ne  is  duukan  se  phuul  xariide  pichle  hafte  Jiskii 
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shadii  huii. 

5.  jis  laRMi  kii  shadii  pichle  hafte  huii  is  durikan  se  uske  pita  ne 
phuul  xariide. 

6.  jis  laRMi  kii  shadii  pichle  hafte  huii  uske  pita  ne  is  duukan  se 
phuul  xariide. 

7.  pichle  hafte.  jis  IsRkii  kii  shadii  huii  is  duukan  se  uske  pita  ne 
phuvil  xariide. 

8.  pichle  hafte  jis  laRkii  kii  shadii  huii  uske  pita  ne  is  duukan  se 
phuul  xariide. 

'The  father  of  the  girl  v/hose  wedding  occurred  last  week  bought  the 
flowers  at  this  shop.' 
Mrs.  Mohan's  sentences: 

a.  jis  laRkii  kii  shadii  pichle  hafte.  huii  thii  pita  ne  uske  liye  is 
duukan  se  phuul  xariide  the, 

b.  pita  ne  us  laRkii  ke  liye  is  duiikan  se  phuul  xariide  the  jiskii 
shadii  pichle  hafte  hioii  thii. 

(25) 

Main — subj.,  -ne 
Rel. — subj.,  +ne 

1.  ravivar  se  aspatal  m?  mariiz  tha  jisne  dava  pii. 

'Sunday'  'since'  'hospital'  'in'  'patient'  'was*  'who'  'medicine'  'dran] 

2.  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  mariiz  tha  dava  jisne  pii. 

3.  mariiz  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  tha  jisne  dova  pii. 

4.  mariiz  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  tha  dava  jisne  pii. 

5.  jis  mariiz  ne  dava  pii  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  vah  tha. 
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6.  Jis  mariiz  ne  dava  pii  vah  ravivar  se  aspatal  m?  tha; 

7.  dava  Jis  mariiz  ne  pii  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  vah  tha. 

8.  dava  Jis  mariiz  ne  pii  vah  ravivar  se  aspatal  me  tha. 

'The  patient  who  drank  the  medicine  had  been  in  the  hospital  since 
Sunday.' 

(26) 

Main — PPO,  -ne 
Rel»--subj.>  -fne 

1.  ram  us  admii  ke  sath  bazar  gaya  Jisne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek 

saRii  xariidii. 

'Ram'  'that'  'man'  'with'  'bazaar'  'went'  'who'  'his  own'  'wife' 
'for'  'a'  'sari'  'bought' 

2.  ram  us  admii  ke  sath  bazar  gaya  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  Jisne  ek 
saRii  xariidii, 

3.  us  admii  ke  sath  ram  bazar  gaya  jisne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek 
saRii  xariidii. 

*A'     us  admii  ke  sath  ram  bazar  gaya  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek  saRii 
xariidii. 

5.  jis  admii  ne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek  saRii  xariidii  ram  uske  sath 
bazar  g^a. 

6.  jis  admii  ne  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  ek  saRii  xariidii  uske  sath  ram 
bazar  gaya, 

7.  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  jis  admii  ne  ek  saRii  xariidii  ram  uske  sath 
bazar  gaya, 

8.  apnii  patnii  ke  liye  jis  admii  ne  ek  saRii  xariidii  uske  sath  ram 
bazar  gaya. 
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'Rem  went  to  the  bazaar  with  the  man  who  bought  a  sari  for  his  wife.' 
In  (l)  .Us  always  refers  to  admii.  and  the  ungr&flimaticality  of  (a) 
is  probably  due  to  the  inadvertent  omission  of  jisne.  The  sentence 
should  read  , . .  .iisne  ek  saRii  xariidii. 

(27) 

Main — poss.,  -ne 
Rel. — sub J.,  +ne 

1.  merii  sahelii  us  duukandar  kii  beTii  hai  jisne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii. 

•my'  'friend'  'that'  'merchant's'  'daughter'  'is'  'who'  'dhobi'  'to' 
'insult'  'gave' 

2.  merii  sahelii  us  duukandar  kii  beTii  hai  dhobii  ko  jisne  galii  dii. 

3.  us  duukandar  kii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai  jisne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii. 
J^.     us  duukandar  kii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai  dhobii  ko  Jisne  galii  dii. 

5.  jis  duukandar  ne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii  merii  sahelii  uskii  beTii  hai. 

6.  jis  dutikandar  ne  dhobii  ko  galii  dii  uskii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai. 

7.  dhobii  ko  jis  duukandar  ne  galii  dii  merii  sahelii  uskii  beTii  hai. 

8.  dhobii  ko  jis  duukandar  ne  galii  dii  uskii  beTii  merii  sahelii  hai. 
'%•  friend  is  the  daughter  of  the  merchant  who  berated/insulted  the  dhobi.' 
Because  the  verb  is  copular,  there  is  a  change  in  predication  when  const- 
ituent order  is  reversed: 

'The  daughter  of  the  merchant  who  berated/insulted  the  dhobi  is  my  friend.' 

(28) 

Main — subj.,  -ne 
Rel.— DO,  +ne 

1.  vah  khilauna  bacce  ke  hath  me  hai  jo  uskii  nanii  ne  use  diya, 

'that'  'toy'  'child's'  'hand'  'in'  'is'  'which'  'his'  'grandmother' 
'him'  'gave' 
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*2.  vah  khilauna  bacce  ke  hath  n^  hai  usMi  nanii  ne  use  Jo  diya. 

3.  bacce  ke  hath  m?  vah  khilavina  hai  jo  uskii  nanii  ne  use  diya. 

*<4,  bacce  ke  hath  me  vah  khilaiaia  hai  uskii  nanii  ne  use  Jo  diya, 

5.  jo  khila\jna  bacce  kii  nanii  ne  use  diya  vah  uske  hath  me  hai, 

6,  jo  khilaima  bacce  kii  nanii  ne  use  diya  uske  hath  m?  vaTi  hai, 
**7«  bacce  kii  nanii  ne  use  jo  khilauna  diya  vah  uske  hath  mf  hai. 
»8,  bacce  kii  nanii  ne  vise  jo  khilauna  diya  uske  hath  me  vah  hai, 

'The  toy  which  his  grandmother  gave  him  is  in  the  child's  hand.' 

(29)  fne  verbs 

Main~subJ, 
Rel.— poss. 

1.  bhals  ko  us  laRkii  ne  thapthapaya  jiska  sab  janvaro  ne  vishvas  kiya, 

'buffalo'  'that'  'girl'  'patted'  'whose'  'all'  'animals'  'trust',  'ilid' 

*2.  bhafs  ko  us  laRkii  ne  thaptnapaya  sab  janvaro  ne  jiska  vishvas  kiya. 

3.  lis  laRkii  ne  bhaSTs  ko  thapthapaya  jiska  sab  janvaro  ne  vishvas  kiya. 

4.  us  laRkii  ne  bhaTs  ko  thapthapayc  sab  janvorS  ne  jiska  vishvas  kiya, 

5.  Jis  laRkii  ka  sab  Janvaro  ne  vishvas  kiya  bhals  ko  usne  thapthapaya. 

6.  Jis  laRkii  ka  sab  janvarS  ne  vishvas  kiya  usne  bhafs  ko  thapthapaya, 

7.  sab  janvarS  ne  jis  laRkii  ka  vishvas  kiya  bhals  ko  usne  thapthapaya, 

8.  sab  janvarS  ne  jis  laRkii  ka  vishvas  kiya  usne  bhafs  ko  thapthapaya. 
'The  girl  whom  all  the  animals  trusted  patted  the  buffalo,' 

Mrs.  Mohan's  sentence: 

us  laRkii  ne  bhats  ko  thapthapaya  jiska  sab  JanvarS  ne  vishvas  kiy«. 
(cf,  (3)). 
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(30)  +ne  verbs 

Main — DO 
Rel.— subj. 

1.  pulis  ne  us  admii  ko  giraftar  kiya  jisne  baink  se  paisa  curaya  tha. 

'police'  'that'  'man'  'arrest'  'did'  'who'  'bank'  'from'  'money' 
'had  stolen' 

2.  pulis  ne  us  admii  ko  giraftar  kiya  baink  se  jisne  paisa  curaya  tha. 

3.  us  admii  ko  pulis  ne  giraftar  kiya  jisne  baink  se  paisa  curaya  tha. 

4.  us  admii  ko  pulis  ne  giraftar  kiya  baink  se  jisne  paisa  curaya  tha, 

5.  Us  admii  ne  baink  se  paisa  curaya  tha  pulis  ne  use  giraftar  kiya. 

6.  jis  admii  ne  baink  se  paisa  curaya  tha  use  pulis  ne  giraftar  kiya. 

7.  baink  se  jis  admii  ne  paisa  curaya  tha  pxilis  ne  use  giraftar  kiya. 

8.  baink  se  jis  admii  ne  paisa  curaya  tha  use  pulis  ne  giraftar  kiya. 
'The  police  arrested  the  man  who  had  stolen  the  money  from  the  bank,' 

(31)  +ne  verbs 

Main— DO 
Rel DO 

1.  mar  ne  vah  kitab  nahOT  xariidii  jo  kal  apne  bataii, 

'I*  'that'  'book'  'not'  'bought'  'v/hich'  'yesterday'  'you'  'related' 

2.  mar  ne  vah  kitab  nahli  xariidii  kal  apne  jo  bataii. 

3.  vah  kitab  mal  ne  nahll  xariidii  jo  kal  apne  bataii. 
-4.  vah  kitab  maf  ne  nahil  xariidii  kal  apne  jo  bataii. 

5.  jo  kitab  apne  kal  bataii  ma?  ne  vah  nahaoT  xariidii, 

6.  jo  kitab  apne  kal  bataii  vah  mal  ne  nahiiT  xariidii. 

7.  apne  jo  kitab  kal  bataii  mai  ne  vah  nahii  xariidii. 

8.  apne  jo  kitab  kal  bataii  vah  mal  ne  nahxi  xariidii. 
'I  didn't  buy  the  book  which  you  told  about  yesterday.' 
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Mrs.  Mohan's  sentence: 

mar  ne  vah  Id  tab  nahTI  xariidii  hai  jiske  bare  m?  apne  kal  bataya  tha, 

(32)   milna 

Main — DO 
Rel— DO 

1.  shyam  ko  vah  chatrvrittl  nahtT  mllii  Jo  ram  ko  ndlii. 

'Shyam'  'to*  'that'  'scholarship'  'not*  'met'  'which'  'Ram'  'to'  •met' 

2.  shyam  ko  vsh  chatrvritti  nahtT  milli  ram  ko  jo  milii. 

3.  vah  chatrvritti  shyam  ko  nahxT  milii  jo  ram  ko  milii. 
-4.  vah  chatrvritti  shyam  ko  nahlf  milii  ram  ko  jo  milii. 

5.  jo  chatrvritti  ram  ko  milii  vah  shyam  ko  nahlT  milii, 

6.  jo  chatrvritti  ram  ko  milii  vah  shyam  ko  nahir  milii, 

7.  ram  ko  jo  chatrvritti  milii  shyam  ko  vah  nahlT  milii. 

8.  ram  ko  jo  chatrvritti  milii  vah  shyam  ko  nahlf  milii, 
'Shyam  didn't  get  the  scholarship  which  Ram  got.' 
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1.0  The  causative  sentences  in  Hindi  have  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  recent  linguistic  works  and  some  very  interesting  facts 
have  come  to  light  as  a  result  of  these.   Most  descriptions  agree 
that  causative  sentences  involve  the  process  of  embedding,  but  in 
one  of  the  works,  it  has  been  claimed  that  •  ...  causative  sentences 
in  Hindi  do  not  have  embeddings  and  have  the  structure  of  a  simplex 
sentence'  (Balachandran  ag.  cit.  64) .  Since  some  very  powerful  argu- 
ments have  been  given  to  support  various  claims  made  in  the  works 
mentioned  above,  it  may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  reexamine  the 
whole  topic  of  causative  sentences  in  Hindi  and  see  what  could  be 
an  explanatory  account  of  the  phenomenon  so  widely  discussed.  Also, 
the  causative  sentences  in  Hindi  are  of  theoretical  interest  in  so 
far  as  they  support  a  particular  hjrpothesis  about  the  nature  of 
lexical  insertions  in  a  transformational  grammar:   they  provide 
evidence  for  McCavirley' s  claim  that  '  ...  the  complex  of  semantic 
material  which  a  lexical  item  corresponds  to  need  ndt  be  a  consti- 
tuent which  arises  through  a  transformation  ...  '  (McCawley  1968: 72) 
The  causative  sentences  in  Hindi,  however,  question  McCawley's  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  '  ...  requiring  all  lexical  insertions  to 
take  place  after  the  cycle  but  before  the  postcyclic  rules'  as  a 
'way  of  constraining  lexical  insertions  so  that  their  ordering 
would  not  be  a  way  in  which  languages  could  differ'  .  (McCav/ley 
1968:78).  In  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  prop- 
erties of  the  causative  sentences  with  those  of  the  ko-sentences 

2 
in  Hindi.   By  ko-sentences,  I  mean  sentences  such  as  the  following: 
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1.  ram  ko  bhukh  lagl 

•Ram'  'to'  'hunger'  'felt' 

Ram  felt  hungry. 

2.  mujhlco  l3gta  h-  ki  bariS  hogi 

'me'  'to'  'feels'  'that'  'rain'  'will  happen* 
'It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  rain. 
Notice  that  in  these  sentences,  the  logical  subjects  (*kam*  fend  *!' 
respectively)  appear  with  a  dative  postposition  (ko) ,  and  the  com- 
plements ('hunger'  and  'that  S'  respectively)  function  as  grammatical 
subjects.  I  shall  discviss  the  nature  of  ko- sentences  as  it  relates 
to  the  hypothesis  of  lexical  insertion  towards  the  end  of  this  paper. 

1.1  Three  of  the  works  mentioned  above  list  verbal  subclasses 
relevant  to  a  discussion  of  causativization  in  Hindi  (Bahl  1967, 
Kachru  1966,  '  Balcliandran  1970) .  I  shall  not  summarize  their 
findings  here.  The  questions  which  are  most  interesting  to  review 

are  the  following:   (i)  do  +he  causative  sentences  involve  embeddings, 

3 
and  if  so,  is  the  causative  rule  a  postlexical  transformational  rule? 

(ii)  which  grammaticosemantic  features  of  verbs  are  relevant  for 

causativization  and  for  case  assignment  to  the  various  No\m  Phrases 

that  occur  in  a  causative  sentence?  These  will  be  taken  up  in  the 

following  discussion. 

2.0  The  main  arguments  that  Balchandran  presents  in  support 

of  her  claim  that  causative  sentences  do  hot  have  embeddings  are 

the  following:   first,  the  noncausal  verb  can  occur  with  a  number 

of  manner  adverbials,  but  when  embedded  under  a  causative  node, 

the  noncausative  or  innermost  verb  can  not  be  modified  by  such 
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adverbials,  e.g.,  muima  rote  -  rote  so  gey a  'The  child  fell  asleep 
crying'  is  a  good  sentence  of  Hindi,  but  in  .ji .ji  ne  munne  ko  rote  - 
rote  sulaya  The  elder  sister  put  the  child  to  sleep  crying'  the 
adverbial  rote  -  rote  refers  back  to  .I'l.ii  and  not  to  munna.  There 
is  no  natural  way  the  grammar  could  impose  a  restriction  that  embed- 
ded verbs  under  causative  could  not  be  modified  by  manner  adverbials. 
Second,  some  restrictions  have  to  be  specified  with  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  reflexive  pronouns  in  causative  sentences,  e.g.,  in 
ram  ne  apne  kspre  pshne  'Ram  wore  his  clothes'  the  reflexive 
pronoun  apna  refers  back  to  Ram,  but  in  mohsn  ne  ram  ko  apne  kspre 
pahnae  'Mohan  caused  Ram  to  wear  his  clothes',  the  reflexive 
pronoun  apna  imambiguously  refers  back  to  Mohan  and  not  to  Ram. 
Since  both  reflexive  and  causative  rules  are  cyclic,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  constrain  the  reflexive  rule  in  a  way  that  would 
ensure  its  application  only  pfter  the  causative  rule.  Third,  se- 
mantically,  it  is  not  true  that  the  causative  sentence  implies 
the  noncausative  sentence,  e.g.  the  following  sentence  is  gram- 
matical ma  ne  bacce  ko  sulaya  par  vah  nahi  soya  'Mother  put 
the  child  to  sleep  but  he  didn't  sleep'  although  the  negative 
sentence  with  the  noncausal  verb  denies  what  the  positive  sen- 
tence with  the  causal  verb  asserts.  Finally,  the  deep  struc- 
ture case  marking  of  Agent  or  Experiencer  remains  the  same  in  the 
causative  sentences  also,  so  that  although  mv.  ne  larke  ko  d  raya 
'I  made  the  boy  run'  is  a  grammatical  causative  sentence  and  larka 
in  this  sentence  is  superficially  marked  as  object  (with  the  ob- 
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jective  marker  ko) ,  the  adjectivization  rule  does  not  apply  to  this 
sentence  and  yield  a  phrase  ■>»mera  d  -raya  hua  larka  '  the  boy  made  to 
run  by  me'  because  Isrka  retains  its  Agent  function  in  the  causative 
sentence,  too. 

I  argue  below  that  the  first  argument  presented  by  BBlchandran 
is  only  partially  correct,  the  third  is  wrong,  end  there  are  well- 
argued  answers  for  the  second  and  the  fourth  (cf,  3.0  and  2.3 
respectively) .     . 

2.1  It  is  not  correct  that  the  manner  edverbials  that  occur  in 
the  innermost  sentences  could  not  occur  with  the  same  reference  in 
the  complex  (causative)  sentences.  Consider  the  following  sentences; 

3.  nsrs  ne  rogi  ko  lete  -  lete  dova  pi la  di 

'The  nurse  caused  the  patient  to  drink  the  medicine  lying.' 

A.  m~  in  bsdtaralz  larko  ko  khsre  -'  Ichsre  nikolva .  dunga 

'I  shall,  have  these  ill-mannered  boys  thrown  out  (while  /+y^  \ 

still)  standing.' 

5.  pulis  ne  gari  ko  calte  -  cslte  rukva  liya 

'The  police  made  the  vehicle  stop  (while)  moving.' 

6.  m§  ne  nkar  se  savdhani  se  bistere  lagvee 
'Mother  made  the  servant  make  the  beds  carefully.' 

Notice  that  sentences  3-6  are  ambiguous.  The  adverbials  lete  -  lete, 
khare  -  khare ,  calte  -  calte,  and  savdhani  se  do  not  refer  back 
•unambiguously  either  to  nars.  ra?*,  pulis  and  jd5  or  to  rogl.  Isrke. 
garl  and  n.kar  respectively.  For  at  least  some  speakers  of  Hindi, 
an  unambiguous  reference  will  be  signalled  by  a  change  of  order  in 
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the  surface-structure,  e.g.: 

7.  ma  ne  lete  -  lete  ram  ko  kshanl  sunai 
'Mother  told  Ram  a  story  lying.' 

8.  sikMsk  ne  lch8re  -  khare  sararstl  Isrke  ko  nikalva  diya 

'The  teacher  had  the  mischievous  boy  throvm  out  (while)  standing. 

9.  pulis  ne  c9lte  -  calte  gari  rukva  ll 

'The  police  made  the  vehicle  stop  (while)  leaving.' 
The  above  seems  to  be  true  of  all  manner  adverbials  derived  from  intran- 
sitive verbs J  the  only  exceptions  seem  to  be  verbs  of  expression  such 
as  h§sna ,  rona,  etc.  It  may  be  the  case  that  verbs  such  as  hSsna, 
rona  etc.  are  verbs  of  volition  just  as  the  majority  of  transitive 
verbs  in  Hindi  are  and  therefore  there  is  a  'preference'  to  inter- 
pret adverbials  derived  from  these  verbs  as   referring  to  that  Agent 
of  the  sentence  who  'controls'  the  action,  event  or  process  rather 
than  the  Agent  who  merely  performs  the  action,  or  experiences  the 
experience,  or  is  affected  by  the  event.   This  is  not  an  entirely 
tmmotivated  suggestion,  but,  other  considerations  point  to  a  more 
acceptable  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  briefly  discussed  in  3.2. 

2.2  Balchandran' s  argvunent  that  sentences  such  as  10  are 
well  formed  is  incorrect: 

10.  -x-m?  ne  bscce  ko  khilaya,  phir  bhl  usne  nahi  khaya 
*'The  mother  made  the  child  eat  but  he  did  not  eat.' 

Notice  that  the  English  sentence  is  ungrammatical  as  the  adversative 
conjunction  conjoining  a  negation  of  what  is  asserted  by  the  first 
conjimct  produces  a  contradiction.  In  general,  a  causative,  especially 
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with  a  perfective,  implies  the  completion  of  the  action/process/ 
event  instigated,  hence,  all  the  follomng  sentences  are  ungram- 
matical: 

11*  *mt  ne  panx  ubala,  par  pani  nshi  ubla 

*'I  hoiled  the  water,  but  it  didn't  boil.' 

12,  ^n.'lvsr  ne  bscce  ko  kapre  pshnae,  phir  bhi  usne  nshi  pahne 
•»*'The  servant  dressed  the  child  but  the  child  didn't  get 
dressed.' 

13.  *ram  ne  mohan  se  upanyas  xsrldvaya,  par  mohan  ne  nahi  xarida 
•>«-'Ram  made  Mohen  buy  a  novel  but  he  didn't  buy  (it).' 

A  higher  performative  verb,  however,  will  result  in  grammatical 
sentences: 

lA.  mT  ne  pan!  ubalne  ki  ko?i^  ki,  par  pan!  nahl  ubla 

'I  tried  to  boil  the  water  but  it  didn't  boil.' 
15.  ram  ne  mohan  se  upanyas  xaridvane  ka  prayatn  kiya  par 
mohan  ne  nahi  xarida 

'Ram  tried  to  make  Mohan  buy  a  novel,  but  Mohan  did  not 
buy  it.' 
2.3  The  implication  of  the  reflexive  rule  will  be  discussed 
after  a  reply  to  Balchandran's  fourth  argument  is  outlined.  It  is 
not  correct  that  ^mera "d  raya  hua  larka  is  ungrammatical  only 
because  of  the  deep  structure  case  (Agent,  in  this  instance)  of 
larka .  In  the  follov/ing  examples,  all  noim  phrases  that  contain 
a  past  participial  modifier  modifying  an  animate  noun  are  ungram- 
maticali 
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16.  m~  ne  Isrke  ko  pukara 
' I  called  the  boy, ' 

l6a.  *lorka  mera  pukara  hua  h^ 
l6b.  ^mera  pukara  hua  larka 

17.  m~  ne  kutte  ko  sshlaya 
'I  patted  the  dog.' 

17a.  *kutta  mera  sahlaya  hua  h 
1Tb.  *mera  sahlaya  hua  kutta 

18.  pulis  ne  cor  ko  pokra 

'The  police  arrestefi  the  thief.' 

I8a.  *cor  pulis  ka  pskra  hua  h 
18b.  Epulis  ka  pskra  hua  cor 

Notice  that  all  the  verbs  above,  i.e.,  pukama,  sahlana,  psksma  are 
inherently  transitive,  hence,  the  deep  structure  case  of  the  nouns 
larka .  kutta  and  cor  are  not  responsible  for  the  vmgrammaticality 
of  16-18.   The  adjectivizat^'on  rule  of  Hindi  is  constrained  in  such 

a  way  that  transitive  verbs  with  animate  objects  do  not  yield  past 

8 
participial  modifiers  that  modify  the  animate  object. 

2.L,     It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the  argu- 
ments presented  to  support  the  claim  that  causative  sentences  do  not 
involve  embedding  are  not  overwhelmingly  convincing.  Even  Balchan- 
dran  notices  the  regularity  with  which  the  'Non-Causative,  Direct 
Causative  and  Indirect  Causative  stems  of  the  verbs  are  related' 
to  each  other  (Balchandran  og.  cit i '90) .  She  also  argues  against 
listing  the  three  stems  of  a  verb  separately  in  the  lexicon  and 
proposes  'we  can  enter  for  each  verb  an  vmderlying  stem  from  which 
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the  variant  stems  can  be  derived  by  some  general  morphophonemic 
rules  ...  For  each  verb  v/e  can  specify  the  Basic  Case  Frame  in  the 
lexicon.  The  Basic  Case  Frame  is  the  array  of  cases  in  which  the 
verb  in  question  appears  when  it  is  Non-Causative  . . .  The  case- 
frame  that  is  required  for  a  verb  when  it  gets  marked  for  Causative 
features  can  be  derived  from  the  basic  case  frame  by  way  of  some 
general  Redundancy  Rules  (Balchandran  o£.  cit.  93). 

3.0  A   grammatical  description  of  the  process  of  causativization 
in  Hindi  has  to  accovint  for  the  following  facts.  The  noncausative  and 
causative  sentences  are  related,  both  syntactically  and  semantically, 
in  regular  ways.  The  most  satisfactory  account  of  this  regxilarity  is 
achieved  if  we  propose  that  the  causative  rule  is  a  recursive  rule 
and  that  causative  sentences  involve  embedding.  The  fact  that  the 
causative  rule  does  not  interact  with  rules  such  as  reflexivization 
and  adverbialization  suggests  that  causative  rule  is  not  a  post- 
lexical  transformational  rule.  If  it  were  a  postlexical  transfor- 
mational rule  which  was  cyclic,  it  would  have  to  interact  with 
reflexivization  and  adverbialization  rules,,  but  such  interaction 
produces  ungrammatical  sentences  in  Hindi.  The  only  reasonable 

explanation,  then,  is  that  the  causativization  rule  is  a  prelexical 

9 
transformational  rule,  as  Kleiman  has  suggested.   If  we  accept 

her  suggestion,  all  the  above  and  some  additional  facts  get  a 

natural  explanation.  The  fact  that  in  ram  ne  mohon  ko  apne  kanre 

pahnae.  the  reflexive  opna  does  not  refer  to  mohan  is  explained 

in  the  following  way.  The  underlying  representation  of  the  sentence. 
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roughly,  is;   [X[Y  WEAR[Z's  clothes ]]CAUSE].  The  semantic  material 
(X(Y  V/EAR) CAUSE)  is  incorporated  by  a  causativizstion  rule  and  thus,  the 
agent  of  (WEAR( CAUSE))  now  is  X.  In  case  X  and  Z  are  identical,  re- 
flexivization  takes  place,  otherwise  it  is  blocked.  The  additional 
facts  that  get  an  explanation  are  as  follows: 

3.1  Notice  that  the  innermost  sentence  of  a  causative  sentence 
in  Hindi  can  not  be  negative.  That  is,  the  following  underljdng  struc- 
ture does  not  result  in  a  grammatical  causative  sentence  in  Hindi. 

A  ,.S.. 

■li.il     NP    VP 
'sister'    _    r+  PRO  •, 
s^J    :  .'■  ■  +  CAUS-' 
munna  nahi  soya 


'The  child  did  not  sleep' 
If  it  is  accepted  that  the  causative  rule  is  a  prelexical  rule  and  that 
the  lexical  verb  sulana  substitutes  the  tmderlsring  semantic  material 
(X(Y( SLEEP) CAUSE),  it  is  obvious  why  A  does  not  yield  a  grammatical 
sentence;  there  is  no  lexical  verb  in  Hindi  to  replace  (X(Y  NOT  SLEEP) 
CAUSE) . 

3.2  Consider  the  following  sentences: 

19.  bacca  khana  kha  kor  soya. 

'Having  eaten,  the  child  went  to  sleep.' 

20.  ma  ne  bacce  ko  khana  kha  kar  sulaya. 

a.  'Having  eaten,  the  mother  put  the  child  to  sleep.' 

b.  *'The  child  having  eaten,  the  mother  put  him  to  sleep.' 
Notice  that  20  is  not  ambiguous,  khana  kha  kar  in  this  sentence  refers 
only  to  mother,  and  not  to  the  child  as  in  19.  If  the  causative  rule 
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were  a  postlexical  rule,  20  should  have  been  ambiguous,  i.e.,  it  should 
have  been  grammatical  in  the  interpretation  20b  as  well.  But,  it  is 
not.  This  again  supports  the  proposal  that  the  causative  rule  is  a 
prelexical  rule.  The  V-kar  phrases  in  Hindi  are  probably  derived  from 
an  embedded  sentence,  the  embedding  takes  place  only  if  the  subjects 
of  both  the  matrix  and  the  embedded  S-Verbs  are  identical.    Sentence 
20  could  not  be  interpreted  as  20b,  i.e.,  in  a  way  which  would  identify 
the  Subject  of  kha  as  being  bscca.  because  in  that  case,  the  hypothetical 
\inderlying  representation,  leaving  irrelevant  details  out,  would  be 
as  follows: 

S  f^  S,  fY  VpWfs  fY  Malg  ],,,SLEEP]  CAUSElg 
o    1         c  Z  1      o 

The  prelexical  causative  rule  will  apply  to  (X(Y  SLEEP)CADSE).  Subse- 
quently, the  adverbialization  rule  that  yields  V-kar  phrases  could  only 
apply  if  the  subject  of  kha  is  identical  to  the  subject  of  the  causative 
verb.  In  this  case,  the  identity  condition  is  not  met,  hence,  the  rule 
is  blocked.  On  the  other  hand,  20  is  grammatical  in  the  interpretation 

20a,  because  the  vmderlying  representation  of  the  sentence,  roughly, 

12 
is  as  follows} 

S  CX,,^[3  [X  kha],  1,,,  ,p[3  [Y  SLEEP 33  l^CAUSElg 
O       1        1         <i  z  o 

The  prelexical  rule  of  causativization  applies  to  (X(Y  SLEEP)CAUSE) . 

Next,  the  adverbialization  rule  that  yields  V-kar  phrases  applies  as 

13 
the  subjects  of  the  cavisative  verb  and  the  verb  kha  are  identical. 

4.0  The  process  of  causative  embedding  thus  involves  the  fol- 
lowing rules:   a  prelexical  causativization  transformation  that  via 
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predicate  raising  creates  a  constituent  of  the  type  (x(Y(2  A^)C/iUSE) 
cause)  where  X,  Y  and  Z  are  participants  and  VB  is  the  noncausative 
form  of  any  V  which  is  marked  [+  causative],  a  subject  raising  rule 
that  raises  the  MP  corresponding  to  Z,   and  in  subsequent  cycle,  the  NP 
corresponding  to  Y  to  the  next  higher  S,  and  case  marking  rules  which 
assign  proper  case  markings  to  NP's  corresponding  to  X,  Y  and  Z. 

Note  that  the  prelexical  rule  of  causativization  in  Hindi  is 
obligatory,  i.e.,  there  are  no  grammatical  paraphrases  of  causative 
sentences  which  keep  the  constituents  of  the  semantic  complex  distinct 
on  the  surface.  To  ensiire  that  an  underlying  representation  such  as 
(:'(Y(Z  VB) cause) cause)  ends  up  in  a  grammatical  sentence,  'the  rule  of 
causativization  must  apply  recursively  and  a  single  lexical  item, 
viz.,  the  causative  form  of  VB,  must  replace  the  resulting  complex 
of  semantic  mateilal.  Notice  also  that  the  lexical  insertion  of  the 
causative  verb  must  precede  the  application  of  such  cyclic  rules  as 
reflexivization,  adjectivization,  adverbialization,  etc.  Another 
topic  in  Hindi  syntax  provides  evidence  to  support  such  a  claim, 
namely,  that  lexical  insertion  of  verbs  must  precede  postlexical 
cyclic  rules  in  Hindi.  The  topic  is  that  of  ko-sentences  in  Hindi 
mentioned  in  1.0.  But,  before  I  discuss  the  evidence  provided  by 
ko-sentences .  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  subtopic 
relating  to  the  case  marking  of  the  NP's  in  causative  sentences  in 
Hindi.  Some  of  the  properties  of  verbs  that  play  a  crucial  role  in 
case  marking  but  have  not  been  discussed  clearly  are  the  following. 
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4..1  In  i^y  earlier  work,  I  had  posited  tr/o  gramma ti cos emantic 
features,  [atmanel  and  [parasmai],  to  account  for  certain  properties 
of  compoiind  verbs  in  Hindi  (these  will  be  referred  to  as  [+  atmane] 
in  the  following  discussion) .  I  had  also  pointed  out  that  transitive 
verbs  which  are  marked  [+  atmane]  and  thus  occur  only  with  the  operator 
lens  have  a  first  causal  form  which  normally  occurs  with  the  operator. 
den.8  (the  operator  dena  does  not  occur  vath  [+  atmane])  and,  further- 
more, that  only  those  verbs  which  occur  with  dena  have  a  (2nd)  causal 
form.  Note  that  all  first  causal  (transitive)  verbs  derived  from 
intransitive  verbs  share  this  property,  i.e.,  they  occur  with  dena 
and  have  a  (2nd)  causal  form.  The  first  causal  forms  of  verbs  are 
thus  automatically  [-  atmsne].    The  subjects  of  all  verbs  that  are 
marked  [-  atmane]  (they  may  also  be  marked  [+  atmane],  i.e.,  they 
may  be  marked  for  both  the  features,  but,  what  is  crucial  here  is 
that  they  may  not  be  marked  only  [+  atmane])  •  are,  after  the  causative 
embedding,  assigned  the  role  of  mediary  agent  and  marked  with  the 
postposition  se.    The  animate  subjects  of  [+  atmane]  transitive 
verbs,  however,  are  assigned  the  role  of  the  recepient  in  the  first 
causal  (double  transitive)  and  are  marked  vdth  the  dative  postposi- 
tion ko.  The  subjects  of  intransitive  verbs  function  as  direct 
objects  of  causative  sentences,  and  if  animate,  are  marked  with  the 
objective  postposition  ko.  The  subject  of  the  highest  verb  is  as- 
signed the  role  of  agent  and  is  marked  v/ith  the  agentive  postposition 
ne  under  appropriate  contexts.  The  fact  that  only  the  subjects  of 
[+  atmane]  transitive  verbs  could  function  as  recepients  in  causative 
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sentences  is  interesting.  Mote  that  the  subject  of  a  [+  atmsne] 

verb  combines  the  roles  of  agent  and  beneficiary  both,  hence, 

17 
[+  atmane]  verbs  do  not  take  a  benef active  adverbial.    The  indif- 
ferently marked  verbs  i.e.  those  marked  [-h  atmone],  may  take  a 
benefactive  adverbial,  as  the  subjects  of  these  verbs  do  not  combine 
the  roles  of  agent  and  beneficiary.  The  subjects  of  these  verbs  assume 
the  role  of  mediary  agent  in  causative  sentences  as  the  subject  of  the 
higher  verb  is  assigned  the  role  of  the  controlling  agent.  The  post- 
positions ko  and  se  assigned  to  subjects  of  [+  atmsne]  or  [+  atmsne] 
verbs  in  cavisative  sentences  thus  signal  an  important  semantic  distinc- 
tion. 

4-.  2  Notice  that  the  case  assignment  rules  that  assign  the 

objective  ko,  the  dative  ko  and  the  instrumental  se  are  ell  relevant 

18 
for  other  areas  of  Hindi  grammars  also.    The  rule  of  subject  raising 

is  also  independently  motivated  to  account  for  certain  constructions 

19 
discussed  under  NP  -  Complementation.    The  rule  that  crucially 

distinguishes  the  causative  sentences  from  other  complex  sentences 
then  is  the  prelexical  rule  of  causativization  v/hich  involves  pred- 
icate raising.  The  rule  operates  on  semantic  material  and  creates 

20 
a  constituent  which  is  later  replaced  by  a  lexical  item. 

5.0  The  ko-sentences  of  Hindi  support  the  claim  that  the  lexical 

insertion  of  the  verb  precedes  other  (postlerical)  transformational 

rules.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  animate  NP's  of  sentences  such 

as  the  following  start  out  as  the  subject  (not  agent  but  victim  or 

experiencer)  but  are  later  marked  with  the  dative  postposition  ko  as 
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recepients  (Kachru  1970): 

21.  sita  ko  ghor  yad  aya 
'Sita  remembei^ed  home.' 

22.  Ser  ko  goli  Isgi 

'The  bullet  hit  the  lion.' 

23.  k:ve  ko  bshut  pyas  Isgl  thl 
•The  crow  v/as  very  thirsty.' 

With  regard  to  reflexivization,  the  ^-sentences  behave  exactly  the 
opposite  of  Causatives;  e.g.  the  follovdng  are  grammatical  sentences; 

24.  mujhko  9pne  bhai  par  bora  krodh  aya 
'I  got  very  angry  with  my  brother.' 

25.  mohsn  ko  spne  par  bhorosa  nshi  hi 
'Mohan  does  not  trust  himself.' 

Notice  that  there  are  active  sentences  corresponding  to  24  end  25  in 
which  the  MP's  ^   and  mohsn  are  grammatical  subjects  (agents): 

24.8.  m~  ne  apne  bhai  psr  bara  krodh  kiya 

25e.  mohan  spne  par  bharosa  nahi  korta 
The  reflexive  spna  in  24a  and  25a  is  straightforward,  24  and  25  raise 
some  questions.  It  is  clear  that  the  reflexivization  rule  applies 
before  the  animate  subjects  are  assigned  the  role  of  recepients,  other- 
wise, the  identity  condition  will  not  be  met  and  hence  the  reflexive 

21 
rule  will  be  blocked.    There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  claim 

that  the  lexical  insertion  of  items  such  as  ana,  lagna.  hona  as  verbs 

in  ko-sentences  is  conditioned  by  the  verbal  feature  [+  stative]  and 

also  by  features  of  abstract  no-uns  such  as  bhukli  'htinger',  gussa 
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22 
'anger',  sorm  'shame' ,  etc.    That  is  to  say,  the  following  underl5d.ng 

representations  result  in  ko-sentences  with  stative  verbs  l9gna  end  ana 

respectively: 

B  .S-- 


[+  stative] 


ram     NP   V 


bhukh 

C  _  S  -,. 

NP'      "^ 

s?)-am    IIP   V 

'      r         . 

1   Jr.  L+  stative 
krodh 

Notice  that  if  the  feature  [+  stative]  is  replaced  by  the  opposite 

feature  [-  stative]  in  C,  the  result  will  still  be  a  grammatical 

sentence  (viz.  ^yam  ne  krodh  kiya  as  opposed  to  stative  ^yam  ko  krodh 

aya) ♦  In  B,  however,  the  feature  [+  stative]  is  obligatory,  there  is 

no  nonstative  sentence  *ram  ne  bhukh  kiya  parallel  to  ram  ko  bhukh  Iggi 

'Ram  felt  hiingry' .  This  difference  in  the  properties  of  ko-sentences 

with  lagna  vs.  ana  (also  hona)  is  determined  by  the  features  of  abstract 

nominal  complements  (such  as  bhukh  vs.  krodh)  of  these  verbs.  The 

lexical  insertion  of  lagna,  ana,  ksma.  etc.  precedes  the  postlexical 

transformational  rules  such  as  the  psych-movement  rule  end  the  dative 

rule  which  mark  the  NP  of  S  in  B  and  C  as  recepient  and  attach  to  it 

the  postposition  ko.  These  rules  operate  on  the  above  underlying  rep- 

resentatiorjs  only  if  they  contain  [+  stative]  verbs,  if  they  contain 

23 
[-  stative]  verb  kama,  the  rules  do  not  operate.    The  marking  rule 

and  the  dative  rule  follow  the  reflexive  rule,  therefore,  sentences  such 

8S  the  following  are  grammatical: 
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26.  sita  ko  apna  ghar  yad  eya 
'Sita  remembered  her  home.' 

27.  tumko  epni  harkato  par  sarm  ani  cahiye 
•You  should  be  ashamed  of  your  actions.' 

This  analysis  of  ko-sentences  in  Hindi  explains  v/hy  28  is  grammatical 
but  29  is  not: 

28.  mujhko  uski  bat§  s\in  k©r  gussa  a  goye 
'Having  heard  his  statements,  I  became  angry.' 

29.  *(usko)  gussa  a  kar  usne  bhal  ko  pita 
'Having  become  angry,  he  hit  (his)  brother 

The  hypothetical  underlying  representation  of  29  is  as  follows: 
D  .S 

yah     Auf       NP  '^'  Y  ' "  ' ' 

bhai  pit 
NP   PP 

vah      NP   V 

1     [+  stative] 
gussa  £ 

The  lexical  insertion  of  a   is  followed  by  the  marking  rule  and  the 
dative  rule  and  as  a  result  of  these,  the  subjects  of  S  and  S^  ere 
no  longer  identical,  hence,  the  rule  that  embeds  V-kar  is  blocked. 

5.1  The  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  the  lexical  insertion 
of  stative  verbs  such  as  ana,  lagna,  etc.  precedes  other  syntactic 
rules  is  as  follows.  Both  .igcna  and  la,gna  take  a  sentential  complement, 
i.e.  the  follor/ing  underlying  representations  result  in  grammatical 
sentences: 
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NP"" 

'VP 

NP            V 

j              r+  stative-, 
S               -  factive-' 

log 


larlca  calalc  h- 


NP"  "^VP 


^     r+  stative -J 
^^    X    -  factive 

Isrka  calak  h. 

The  operation  of  complement-embedding,  psych-movement  and  dative  rules 

on  E  results  in  tv/o  grammatical  sentences:  mu.iKko  lagta  h.  ki  Isrka 

calak  h;  and  mu.ihko  lerka  calak  lagta  h; ,  whereas  the  operation  of  the 

above  rules  on  F  results  in  one  grammatical  sentence  only:   mu.ihko 

Isrka  calak  .jgcta  lv_.  That  is,  although  the  semantic  properties  of 

l9gna  and  ,i§cna  are  identical,  lexically,  l9gna  provides  a  choice  between 

8  ki-S  complement  and  a  complement  that  results  from  the  application  of 

the  subject  raising  rule,  jScna  only  allows  the  operation  of  the  subject 

raising  rule. 

6.0  To  sum  up  the  entire  discussion,  causative  sentences  in  Hindi 

involve  a  prelexical  rule  of  predicate  raising,  which  is  recursive. 

The  lexical  insertion  of  causative  verbs,  unlike  in  English,  precedes 

other  postlexical  transformational  rules  in  Hindi.  The  same  is  true 

of  stative  verbs  that  occur  in  ko-sentences.  Grammatico semantic 

features  of  verbs  such  as  [+  atmsne]  play  a  significant  role  not  only  in 

surface  marking  of  NP's  in  causative  sentences  but  also  in  assigning 

25 

correct  semantic  interpretations  to  such  sentences. 
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NOTES 

Note,  among  others,  the  following:   Bahl  1967,  Belchendran 

1971,  Kachru  1965,  1966  and  Sinha  1970. 

2 
For  a  detailed  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  the  syntax  of 

ko-sentences  in  Hindi,  see  Kachru  1970. 

3 

I  shall  use  the  term  postlexical  rule  to  designate  any  trans- 
formational rule  that  operates  on  a  P-marker  after  lexical  insertions 
have  taken  place. 

Krishnamurti  1971.  The  distinction  Krishnamurti  makes  between 
the  PerfoiTBer/Experiencer  agent  8nd  the  agent  v.'ho  'controls'  the 
action,  process,  or  event  is  important.  Notice,  hov/ever,  that  the 
specific  arguments  he  presents  against  Balchandran' s  argument  can 
not  be  justified.  There  is  no  natural  way  to  block  .1i.ii  ne  munne  ko 
rote  -  rote  sulaya  'The  elder  sister  put  the  child  to  sleep  while  he 
was  crying'  if  causative  sentences  are  acco'unted  for  by  a  postlexical 
causative  transformation.  It  is  interesting  that  Krishnamurti  suggests 
that  the  embedding  of  rote  -  rote  in  the  above  sentences  in  its  usual 

meaning  follows  the  lexicalization  of  sona  and  caus.  to  sulana . 

5 
Both  Kleiman  1971  and  Krishnamurti  1971  suggest  that  such 

sentences  in  nonperfective  tenses  are  grammatical.  This,  however, 

is  not  quite  tnie.  The  following,  although  in  imperfective,  is 

still  ungraramatical: 

a.  -J^mt^  dhobi  se  kspre  dhulvata  hu,  psv  vsh  nshi  dhota 

'I  get  (my)  clothes  washed  by  the  dhobi,  but  he  does  not  wash 

them.' 
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Sentences  such  as  the  following  require  special  interpretation; 

b.  m*^  rotiyS  bsnati  hu,  psr  ve  bsnti  nohi 

'I  make  Rotis,  but  they  do  not  get  made  well.' 
Notice  the  ordering  of  noncausal  form  of  the  verb  with  respect  to  the 
negative  particle  nghi.  In  durative  and  future,  such  sentences  are 
grammatical,  as  they  involve  action  in  progress  and  prediction  respec- 
tively: 

c.  m~.  bccce  ko  sula  raha  hu,  par  vsh  so  nohi  rsha  hi.-  I 
'I  em  putting  the  child  to  sleep  but  he  is  not  asleep  yet.' 

cf.  Krishnamurti,  o£.  cit.  27,  'The  intended  reading  depends  on 
the  choice  of  other  elements  like  the  tense  and  aspect,  quantifiers, 
pimctual  and  durative  adverbs,  performatives,  etc.  end  the  presuppositions   I 

that  flow  from  them' . 

7 
According  to  Balchandran,  piikama  basically  has  the  case-frame  A  +  D 

(op.  cit.  103);  hence  Isrka  in  16  is  marked  Dative. 

Both  Kachru  (1965  and  1966)  and  Verma  (1966)  fail  to  mention  this 

in  their  discussion  of  the  adjectivization  rule  in  Hindi.  Notice  that 

there  are  some  cases  where  a  past  participial  modifier  cooccurs  vdth  an 

animate  noun,  e.g.; 

(i)  ghar  se  bhcgai  hui  ;rate 

'The  vramen  made  to  run  away  from  home.' 

(ii)  ma  kl  dekhi  hui  larkiyS 

'The  girls  seen  by  mother.' 
In  some  sense,  both  bhsgana  (causative  of  bhagna)  and  dekhna  (tran- 
sitive V)  have  'special'  meanings  in  the  above  phrases,  bhagana  has 
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en  extended  meaning  ' to  elope  ivith*  and  dekhns  has  an  extended  meaning 
'to  interview  a  boy/girl  to  determine  his/her  suitability  for  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance.'   In  addition,  the  objects  of  bhsgana  and  dekhna  (in 
such  special  senses)  are  indefinite,  and  though  animate,  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  postposition  ko.  This  may  indicate  a  ["   .   ,   ]  feature 
assignment  to  nouns  such  as  •; r ct .  larka .  Isrki.  b9cc8>  etc.  in  the 

ccjntext  of  some  verbs.  Notice  that  (b)  vrould  be  preferable  to  (a) 

,    -,   1  ■!■  •     T  J  r+  definite! 
v/here  larki  is  marked  L .   •  j.   J 
— : —         +  animate 

(a)  ?  m'^  ne  ram  ki  Isrki  dekhi 

(b)  m~  ne  ram  ki  larki  ko  dekha 

9 
Kleiraan  1971.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  her  proposal 

here;  I  shall,  however,  build  my  arguments  on  the  basis  of  her  proposal. 

Sinha  claims  that  the  causative  sentence  in  Hindi  is  an  instance 

of  NP  -  Complementation  (og.  cit.  32) .  If  it  were  so,  the  structure 

A  should  yield  a  grammatical  causative  sentence  in  Hindi.  But,  it  does 

not.  Notice  that  in  other  cases  involving  NP  -  Complementation,  the 

embedded  S  may  be  negative,  as  in  m3:.ne  ram  ko  vshg  ns  .iane  ko  kahe 

'I  told  Ram  not  to  go  there.'  Sinha  views  the  causative  construction 

as  involving  two  rules,  a  zero-complementizer  rule  which  is  sensitive 

to  the  features  [+  causative  one]  or  [+  causative  two]  of  Verb,  and 

the  causative  rule  which  is  sensitive  to  these  features  and  replaces 

them  with  -_a  and  -va  respectively.  The  incorporation  of  V  -_a  -va 

is  achieved  by  a  morphophonemic  rule.  (Sinha,  o£.  cit.  32-36).  The 

zero-complementizer  transformation  accomplishes  the  following:  it 

attaches  a  zero  to  the  embedded  S  to  the  left  of  all  its  constituents 
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and  deletes  its  Anx.     It  is  hard  to  see  what  motivates  the  zero- 
coraplementizer  transformation.  All  the  instances  for  which  a  zero- 
complementizer  transformation  has  been  proposed  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  subject- raising  rule.  (Sinha's  ye-replacement) .  Other 
rules  such  as  the  imperfective  participle  rule  (Sinha  p.  119)  could 
accomplish  the  task  of  replacing  one  exponent  of  Aux.  with  another, 
under  his  framework,  without  much  complication' the  causative  rule  as 
proposed  by  Sinha  is  of  trivial  nature  and  offers  no  explanation  of 
the  syntactic  facts  discussed  in  this  paper. 

This  is  true  of  all  sentences  that  contain  a  V-kar  phrase. 
The  only  exceptions  are  expressions  such  as  car  b9,i  kar  das  minat 

hue  ht  'It  is  ten  minutes  past  four.' 

12 

Whether  the  adverbial  precedes  the  object  or  the  object  precedes 

the  adverbial  is  not  crucial  to  this  discussion.  The  following  is  a 
paraphrase  of  20  in  the  interpretation  of  20a: 
a.  ma  ne  khana  kha  karbacce  ko  sulaya. 
I  shall  not  discuss  the  basic  order  of  constituents  such  as  verbs, 

adverbials,  objects,  etc.  in  this  paper. 

13 

The  counter-examples  I  have  cited  earlier  to  point  out  that 

Balchandran  is  not  absolutely  correct  (sentences  3'-6  in  this  paper) 

raise  some  interesting  questions.  Notice  that  the  embedding  of  V- 

ta  hua  and  V-a  hua  and  also  of  the  reduplicated  present  and  past 

participials  as  adverbials  does  not  depend  upon  subject  identity. 

In  this  respect,  the  participials  behave  differently  as  compared  vdth 

the  V-kar  phrases.  As  a  consequence,  at  least  for  some  speakers  of 
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Hindi,  .ji.li  ne  munne  ko  rote  -  rote  sulaya  is  ambiguous.  For  those 
who  do  not  have  two  interpretations  of  this  sentence,  probably  the 
verbs  of  expression  such  as  h3sna,  rona  etc.  are  marked  for  subject- 
identity  for  the  purposes  of  the  rules  that  yield  participial  adverbials. 
Verbs  such  as  hSsna .  rona.  etc.  are  different  from  other  intransitive 
verbs  in  various  ways.  Note  that  whereas  there  is  a  semantic  distiriction 
between  cal  ksr  and  cglte  hue,  let  ksr  fend  lette  hue  etc.  ro  kor  and 
rote  hue  (also  hSs  ksr  and  hgste  hue)  are  usually  interpreted  identically, 

i.e.,  as  manner  adverbials  only. 

1/ 

It  IS  not  clear  if  an  optional  rule  of  ' agent  creation'  is 

needed  to  account  for  the  causative  sentences  in  Hindi  (cf.  J.  Geis's 

proposal  for  English  on  the  basis  of  data  such  as  the  following:  John 

liquified  the  paraffin  by  heating  it.  Her  proposal  is  that  the  subject 

of  the  inchoative  verb  is  the  sentence  John  heated  the  parafffin,  after 

the  operation  of  the  'agent  creation*  rule,  the  rest  of  the  embedded 

sentence  is  extraposed  as  a  by-phrase  and  John  becomes  the  subject  of 

the  causative  sentence).  Kleiman  (1971)  suggests  that  this  is  plausible 

for  Hindi  on  the  basis  of  data  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  ram  ke  eg  jolane  se  pani  ubla 

'-The  water  boiled  because  of  Ram's  lighting  the  fire.' 

(B)  ram  ne  ag  jsla  kar  pan!  ubala      •     . 
'Ram  boiled  the  water  by  lighting  the  fire.'. 
It  is  true  that  every  causative  sentence  may  contain  a  V-kar  phrase 
which  semantically  states  the  cause  that  results  in  the  effect  described 
by  the  causative  verb.  It  is  also  true  that  for  every  causative  sen- 
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tence  such  as  (b),  there  is  a  paraphrase  sentence  such  as  (a)  which  is 
noncausative  and  v/hich  contains  a  NP  -se  phrase  such  that  the  MP  is  a 
nondnalization  of  the  S  underlying  the  VP  -ksr  of  the  (b)  sentence. 
The  relationship  of  NP  -se  end  noncausative  V  in  the  (a)  sentence  is 
identical  to  the  relationship  of  V  -kor  and  causative  V  of  the  (b) 
sentence.  This,  hor/ever,  is  not  enough  evidence  to  assert  that  the 
subject  of  a  causative  verb  is  an  embedded  S.  Notice  that  even  non- 
causative verbs  in  Hindi  may  cooccur  vdth  similar  V-kar  phrases: 
(c)  m":  ne  oxbar  p;;rh  ksr  jana  ki  ram  cunav  m^  jit  goya 

'I  gained  the  information  that  Ram  v/on  by  reading  the  newspaper.' 
janna  'to  know'  is  an  inherently  transitive  verb  in  Hindi  and  it  can  not 
be  causativized.  It  may  be  the  case  thet  janna  itself  is  composed  of 
complex  semantic  material  end  is  inserted  after  the  causativization  rule 
has  applied.  I  am,  hov/ever,  aware  of  no  syntactic  evidence  to  support 

such  a  claim  at  present.  This  question  is  still  open  for  further  research. 

15 

This  IS  not  to  deny  that  the  first  causal  forms  occur  with  lena. 

All  I  am  claiming  is  that  normally,  the  noncausative  V  +  lena  turns  up 

as  V  +  dena  in  the  first  causal,  e.g.  ram  ne  sngrezi  sikh  li.  m?,  ne 

ram  ko  gngrezi  sikha  di.  Most  transitive  verbs  are  marked,  indifferently, 

as  [+  atmsne]  e.g.  bsna  lena,  bsna  dena,  dho  lena,  dho  dena,  etc. 

Sinhe  wrongly  claims  that  the  subject  of  first  causal  .is  marked 

as  dative  in  the  second  causal  (o£.  cit.  35). 

17  — 

Verbs  such  as  khane.  pine,  sikhna,  psrhna ,  .ianna .  pahsnna . 

orhna.  ksmana .  pane,  socna ,  ssma.jhna.  etc.  are  marked  [+  atmsne]. 

jsnna .  pana.  komana ,  socna  are  marked  [-  causative].  Others,  in 
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their  causal  form  are  marked  [-  atmane],  and  cooccur  with  dene.  Notice 
that  rorhna  and  likhna  require  two  dictionary  entries  each,  one  marked 
[+  atmane]  and  the  other  both  [+  atmane].  The  evidence  for  this  is  in 
the  following  sentences: 

(i)  ram  ne  citthi  psrh  li 

'  Ram  read  the  letter  ( for  himself) . ' 
(ii)  ram  ne  citthi  porh  di 

•Ram  read  the  letter  out  loud.' 
(iii)  »m~  ne  ram  ko  citthi  psrhal 
(iv)  m~  ne  ram  se  citthi  parhvai 
'I  made  Ram  read  the  letter.' 
(v)  ram  ne  raujhse  hindi  parhl  (*perh  di) 
'Ram  learnt  Hindi  from  me.' 
(vi)  m*^  ne  ram  ko  hindi  parha  dl 
' I  taught  Ram  Hindi . ' 
Note  that  parh  [+  atmane]  is  equivalent  to  English  'read'  and  parh 

[+  atmane]  is  equivalent  to  Eni^lish  'to  learn,  to  study.' 

18 

Independent  of  causative  sentences,  the  objects  of  inherently 

transitive  verbs  may  occur  with  the  objective  postposition  ko.  All- 

animate  objects  of  transitive  verbs  (pukama  'to  call,'  bulana  'to 

invite,'  etc.)  and  all  inanimate  objects  marked  [+  definite]  take  the 

marker  ko.  The  same  rule  will  assign  ko  to  subjects  of  intransitive 

verbs  that  turn  up  as  objects  of  first  causal  (transitive)  verbs  as 

it  is  sensitive  to  features  such  as  [+  animate],  [+  definite],  etc. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  same  rule  that  assigns  ko  to  animate 
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NP's  in  the  ko-sentences  of  Hindi  assigns  the  dative  ko  to  subjects 
of  [+  atmsne]  transitive  verbs  that  turn  up  as  recepients  in  the 
causative  sentences.  More  on  ko-sentences  is  said  in  section  5.0 
of  this  paper.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  the  same  rule  that 
assigns  instrumental  se  to  the  passive  agent  assigns  se  to  the 
mediary  agents  in  causative  sentences.  This  will  not  be  further 

discussed  in  this  paper. 

19 

For  instance,  sentences  such  as  the  following  are  derived 

by  rules  that  include  the  srbject-raising  rule: 

(i)  ral  ne  ram  ko  xus  dekha 

'I  saw  Ram  happy.' 

(ii)  larko  ne  cor  ko  sedh  katte  hue  dekha 

'The  boys  sav/  the  thief  breaking  in.' 

20 
Unfortunately,  Hindi  does  not  provide  clear  cut  data  to  sup- 
port the  claims  made  by  the  hypothesis  that  causativization  involves 
a  prelexical  transformational  rule  of  the  kind  mentioned  above.  Even 
so,  the  indirect  evidence  provided  by  other  rules  such  as  reflexiv- 
ization,  etc.  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Balchandran  for  the  dictionary 
entry  of  causative  verbs  and  the  remarks  made  by  Krishnamurti  all 
point  to  some  such  hj'pothesis.  A  non-Indo-Europesn  language,  such 
as  Telugu,  may  provide  better  data  to  support  the  hypothesis,  (cf. 
Krishnamurti' s  examples  20  a,  b  and  c  where  he  claims  '  ...  here, 
the  reading  of  transitive  verb  is  limited  to  "Agent  Orientation" 
represented  by  what  an  Agent  "does"  to  bring  about  an  event,  short 
of  bringing  it  about.'  (p.  28).  Also,  the  paraphrase  relation  of 
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21a  end  b  (p.  29)  corroborate  the  claim  that  causative  forms  represent 
complex  semantic  material.)  No  matter  which  languages  provide  the  most 
satisfactory  data,  even  Indo-European  languages  such  as  English  and 
Hindi  have  syntactive  properties  which  point  to  the  same  explanation 

of  the  causative  phenomenon. 

21 

The  identity  condition  for  reflexivization  specifies  that  the 

item  to  be  reflexivized  must  be  identical  to  the  subject  of  the  S  at 

the  point  at  which  the  reflexive  rule  applies,  (cf.  Subbarao  196?). 

22 

Compare  the  following  sentences. 

(i)  ram  ko  bhukh  lagl 
'  Ram  became  hungry. ' 
(ii)  ¥yam  ko  gussa  aya 

'Shyam  became  angry.' 
(iii)  site  ko  ^arm  ai 

'Sita  felt  ashamed.' 
(iv)  tumko  dsya  kyo  ai? 

'Why  did  you  feel  pity?' 
It  seems  that  abstract  nouns  denoting  physical  sensations  of  himger, 
thirst,  etc.  contextually  determine  the  occurrence  of  the  stative 
lagna  whereas  the  abstract  nouns  denoting  emotional  reactions  such 
as  anger,  shame,  pity,  etc.  determine  the  occurrence  of  the  stative 
verb  ana.  There  are  no  nonstative  sentences  parallel  to  (i)  but 
there  are  nonstative  sentences  with  karna  parallel  to  (ii)-(iv),  e.g. 
(v)  syam  ne  (X  par)  gussa  kiya  . 
'Shyam  was  angry  with  X.' 
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(vi)   kuch  to  Sarin  kcro 

'Feel  a  little  ashamed.'      (a  graranatical  imperative) 
(vii)   isvsr  sab  par  doya  Icare 

'May  God  take  pity  on  all.' 

23 

The  rule  that  assigns  the  role  of  recepient  to  NP  of  S  in 

imderlylng  representations  B  and  C  does  not  involve  any  movement, 

imlike  English  v/here  psych- movement  involves  moving  the  affected 

NP:  nevertheless,  there  are  two  rules  involved  in  Hindi,  too,  one 

that  marks  the  appropriate  NP  as  recepient,  and  the  other  that  attaches 

the  proper  postposition  to  the  NP  thus  marked.  The  same:  is  true  of 

the  passive  in  Hindi  as  opposed  to  English.  English  passive  involves 

moving  the  NP's,  Hindi  simply  marks  the  agent  as  passive  agent  v/ith  se. 

The  hypothesis  that  features  such  as  [+  stative]  determine  the 

occurrence  of  verbs  such  as  ana,  lagna,  etc.  and  thus  at  least  some 

ko-sentences  are  stative  versions  of  parallel  nonstative  sentences 

v;ith  kama  does  not  account  for  total  data  of  ko-sentences  in  Hindi. 

25 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CAUSATIVE  CONSTRUCTION 
IN  HINDI 
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The  phenomena  of  Causativization  in  Hindi  have  been  analysed  by- 
traditional  grammarians  as  a  straightforward  process:  grammarians  have 
indicated  the  morphological  changes  that  take  place  on  a  verbal  root 
when  the  causative  morphemes  are  attached  to  them,  and  have  indicated 
the  semantic  shifts,  if  any,  that  sometimes  take  place  when  the  causative 
morphemes  are  added  to  non-causal  roots.  Kellogg  (1955:252),  for  example, 
states  that  from  every  primitive  verb  in  Hindi  a  first  and  a  second  causal 
verb  can  be  derived,  which  express  immediate  and  mediate  causation, 
respectively,  of  the  act  or  state  signified  by  the  primitive.  He  also 
gives  two  morphophonemic  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  causal:  the 
addition  of  -a_-  to  the  root  of  the  primitive  to  form  the  first  causal, 
and  of  -va-  to  form  the  second  causal.  He  also  discusses  other  changes 
that  operate  on  the  root  because  of  the  addition  of  the  causative  morphemes; 
these  will  not  be  gone  into  in  this  paper. 

Greaves'  analysis  is  more  semantically  oriented.  He  states 
(1933:271)  that  many  verbs  which  may  be  causal  in  form  are  not  causal 
semantically;  thus,  he  says,  for  example,  banana  'to  make'  is  not  a 
causative  semantically  but  an  active  transitive.  In  spite  of  these 
prefatory  remarks,  the  rest  of  his  exposition  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  Kellogg' s. 

The  modifications  in  meaning  that  the  causative  morphemes  bring 
about  in  the  root,  and  the  restrictions  on  causative  formation  will  not 
be  discussed  further  in  this  paper  since  these  have  been  extensively 
treated  in  the  literature. 

This  paper  will  investigate  the  nature  of  the  causativization  rule 
in  Hindi,  and  its  interaction  with  other  rules  of  Hindi  grammar.  For 
this  purpose,  studies  and  proposals  pertaining  to  this  problem  will 
be  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper;  in  the  second  part  we 
will  present  an  alternative  analysis  that,  we  believe,  can  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  causativization  v;ith  semantic  and  syntactic 
accuracy. 
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The  earliest  analysis  of  causativization  in  the  Generative 
Transformational  framev/oikis  that  of  Yamuna  Kachru  (1965,  1966). 
In  her  proposal  she  is  concelTied  with  giving  adequate  structural 
representation  to  the  roles  ihat  the  noun  phrases  play  in  the  celisative 
sentences,  and  to  the  interaction  of  these  roles  in  non-causal, 
direct  causal,  and  indirect  causal  sentences.  Thus,  for  example^ 
in  her  (1965)  formulation  of  the  causative  rule  in  Hindi  she 
introduces  the  markers  Recipieilt  iJovin  and  Medi&nt  l*Joun,  since 
Agent,  Mediator,  and  Recipient  interact  in  a  very  systematic  way 
in  causative  sentences.  This  relationship  can  be  schematized  in 
the  following  way:  (where  the  vertical  line  stands  for  'becomes') 
Intransitive  non-causal:  Agent  (surface  agent) 

Direct  causal:  Agent    Object  (recipient) 

Indirect  causal:        Initiator  Agent   Mediator  Object  (recipient) 
Transitive  non-causal:  Agent     Object 

Direct  causal:  Agent     Recipient  Object 

Indirect  causal:        Initiator  Agent   Mediator  Recipient  Object 

These  facts  seem  to  be  indicative  of  a  process  of  successive 
embedding  in  the  formation  of  causa tives,  and  this  is  the  analysis 
proposed  by  Kachru.  She  maintains  that  causatives  are  instances 
of  Verb  Phrase  Conaplementation,  and  that  there  is  a  Causative 
transformation  that  applies  recursively.  The  relationship  between 

( 1)  m'  ne  angur  khaye 
I  ate  grapes 

(2)  ap  ne  myjhe  angur  khilaye 
You  fed  me  grapes 

(3)  ram  ne  apse  m'-jhe  sngur  khilvaye 
Ram  made  you  feed  me  grapes 

can  be  captured  in  a  straightforward  way  by  proposing  the  following 
derivation  for  sentence  (3): 
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NP  PDF 


ram 
Ram 


VP     Aux 
V    past 


NP      VP 


cause 


'i 


yo' 

\       cause 

/\      ,^  A 
m'u  angur  kha- 
I  grapes  eat 

The  most  relevant  transformation  that  applies  on  the  structui-e 
above  is  the  Causative  Verb  formation,  which  attaches  the  verb  of 
the  most  embedded  S  onto  the  causative  verb  of  the  structure  immediately 
above.  The  transformation  applies  recursively,  and  the  implicit 
claim  seems  to  be  that  the  rule  applies  cyclically.  The  transfonnations 
that  operate  on  the  MP's  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  status  of  the  type  of  complementation  proposed  by  Yamuna 
Kachru  for  the  derivation  of  causative  sentences  is  doubtful. 
Analyses  of  English  have  tried  to  do  away  entirely  with  intransitive 
verb  phrase  complementation.  The  verbs  which  according  to  Rosembaum 
(1965)  take  such  complements  are  very  few  in  number,  which  is  unusual, 
since  one  would  expect  their  number  to  be  as  great,  say,  as  the  verbs 
taking  sentential  subject  complements,  especially  since  intransitive 
VP  complementation  is  the  simplest  type  of  complement  structurally. 
Lakoff  (1965)  has  tried  to  account  for  such  verbs  as  endeavor  by 
postulating  that  these  are  transitive  verbs  which  are  marked  in  the 
lexicon  as  having  to  meet  the  structural  description  of  the  rule 
of  It-Deletion.  This  means  that  these  verbs  must  obligatorily  be 
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followed  by  a  sentence,  which  explains  the  ungrammaticality  of 

(4)  ■»<'I  endeavored  it 

According  to  Lakoff,  then,  the  only  difference  between  this  verb  and 
try  is  that  one  is  marked  with  respect  to  the  It-Deletion  trans- 
formation while  the  other  is  not.  Other  verbs  which  were  originally 
analysed  as  intransitives  taking  verb  phrase  complements  have  more 
recently  been  analysed  as  instances  of  sentential  subject  complement- 
ation by  Lakoff  (196?)  and  Newmeyer  (1969). 

Robin  Lakoff  (1968,  p.  17)  has  suggested  that  selectional 
restrictions  of  verbs  with  regard  to  the  tjrpe  of  complement  they 
can  take  are  universal;  she  states  that  'these  selectional 
restrictions  are  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  verb;  they  will  not  change  in 
title...  Hence,  it  is  likely  that  the  selectional  restrictions  that 
determine  whether  a  verb  can  occur  with  a  complement  subject  or 
object  are  universal,  since  a  meaning  is  universal* .  If  it  were 
shown  that  all  intransitive  verbs  can  take  only  sentential  subjects, 
for  example,  this  view  could  perhaps  be  accepted  since  it  is  likely 
that  transitivity  and  intransitivity  are  universal  rather  than 
language  specific  features,  but  as  it  is,  there  is  no  compelling 
evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

Causative  verbs  have  also  been  analysed  as  transitive  verbs 

T/hich  take  sentential  objects  as  complements.  This  has  been  the 

2 

analysis  that  Lakoff  has  proposed  (1965).   Sinha  (1970)  adopts       , 

Lakoff  s  enalysiBin  his  treatment  of  Hindi  causatives.  He  maintains 
that  a  sentence  like 

(5)  ma  ne  ji  ji  se  m  nne  ko  s",  Ivaya 

Mother  made  the  elder  sister  put  the  child  to  bed 
is  derived  from  the  structure 
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AUX.   ■ 

A 
ma 

NP' 

V     past 

mother 

^^'     \ 

\. 

PRO     S 

causative  2 

/ 

y6     / 

MP     PDF 

\^ 

ji  ji       ' 

elder  sister  NP 

-'1 

V 
\ 
\ 
causative  1 

PRO      S 

.'■    r^.. 

ye 

niiinna  soys     .,  , 
child  slept 
The  main  argument  that  Sinha  advances  for  postulating  the 

above  underlying  structure  is  generality  of  description.  Apart  from 

the  causative  rule  no  new  rules  are  needed  in  the  grammar  to  derive 

the  causatives.  The  transformations  that  are  needed  to  derive  the 

actual  causative  sentence  are: 

1.  Zero  complementizer  transformation,  whose  application  triggers 
the  deletion  of  the  auxiliary  element  in  the  embedded  sentence. 

2.  ye-Replacement  (It-Replacement,  or  Subject  Raising  as  it  is 
currently  called)  v/hich,  according  to  him  creates  the  intermediate 
structures  upon  which  the  Accusative  (ko-attachraent)  and  the  Dative 
(se-attachment)  transformations  can  apply. 

3.  Causative  transformation,  by  which  the  verb  of  the  embedded  S 
is  incorporated  into  the  causative  and  takes  its  characteristic 
morphophonemic  features. 

Sinha  is  not  explicit  about  the  ordering  of  the  transformations 
he  proposes.  He  considers  sentences  like  (5)  only,  that  is,  relatively 
straightforward  sentences  where  no  other  rules  of  Hindi  apply.  The 
ordering  he  seems  to  be  specifying  is  Zero  complementizer  transformation 
before  ye-Replacementj  Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Dative  transformations 
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next,  and  then,  after  the  principles  of  tree  pruning  liave  applied, 
the  Causative  transformation  applies,  first  on  the  causative  1  sentence 
and  then  on  the  causative  2  sentence.  Sinha  does  not  discuss  any  of 
the  transformations  as  to  whether  they  are  in  the  cycle  or  not,  but 
if  any  of  the  transformations  appljrLng  before  Causativization  is 
cyclical,  it  would  follow  that  Causativization  is  a  last  cyclical  or 
a  postcyclical  rule. 

The  Zero  Complementizer  transformation  is  not  justified  by  Sinha, 
nor  does  he  present  any  independent  evidence  that  would  justify  it. 
He  maintains  that  the  choice  of  complementizer  is  determined  by  the 
verb  in  the  matrix  sentence  to  a  large  extent,  but  he  also  states 
that  if  the  head  noun  of  the  complement  sentence  has  the  feature 
[  +Pro  ]  only  Zero  complementizer  can  occur;  it  seems  then  that  both 
the  verb  in  the  matrix  sentence  and  the  head  noun  of  the  embedded 
sentence  can  determine  the  type  of  complementizer  that  will  appear, 
and  so  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  they  will  not  contradict  each 
other. 

Another  set  of  verbs  for  which  Sinha  has  postulated  the  Zero 
complementizer  is  that  formed  by  the  so-called  conjunct  verbs; 
unfortunately  conjunct  verbs  are  perhaps  the  most  dubious  instances 
of  complementation  in  Hindi.  The  third  class  of  verbs  that  according 
to  Sinha  takes  Zero  complementizer  is  that  formed  by  verbs  like 
l9gna  'seem',  manna  'consider',  in  constructions  like  the  following: 

(6)  m>ijhko  Isrka  sccha  l9ga 

to  me   boy   good  seemed 
which,  according  to  Sinha  is  transformationally  related  to 

(7)  mv'jhko  loga  ki  Isrka  accha  fe 

to  me  seemed  that  boy  good  is 

3 
Yamuna  Kachru  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  clear  difference 

between  (6)  which  means  'I  liked  the  boy'  and  (?)  whose  meaning  is 

'Iconsidered  that  the  boy  was  good'.  Sinha' s  implicit  claim  is  then 

that  transformations  can  change  meaning,  a  claim  that  is  not  accepted 
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in  some  generative  models  of  grammar. 

Sinha's  analysis  has  another  drawback:  it  seems  that  in  general, 
sentences  with  object  complements  can  be  paraphrased  by  sentences  with 
the  la  'that'  complementizer.   This  complementizer  cannot  occur 
however  with  either  causatives  or  conjunct  verbs,  ?/hich  means  that  both 
causatives  and  conjunct  verbs  are  exceptional  in  their  behavior  and 
thus  contrast  mth  other  verbs  that  take  complex  sentential  objects. 

The  next  analysis  that  will  be  discussed  also  treats  causatives 
as  complex  sentences  with  embeddings.  Jonnie  Geis  (1970)  claims  that 
such  English  causatives  as  make,  cause .  bring  about  are  sentential 
subject  verbs.  Such  an  aneiysiS;  according  to  her,  can  provide  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  fact  that  only  an  act  or  a  state  of 
affairs,  and  not  a  person  or  an  instrument  per  se  can  cause  something 
to  happen. 

In  this  analysis,  sentences  like 
(8a)  Claude  liquified  the  paraffin  by  heating  it 
(8b)  Claude's  heating  the  paraffin  liquified  it 
have  the  follovdng  tmderlying  representation: 

^NP  '  '"  "^~^  VP  ^ 

it 


t   s 

cause 

.NP.^ 

/  \ 

it''" 

~^:s.. 

/        _  ^.. 

.  NP" 

"^i?p 

Claude  heated 
the  paraffin 

it '    S 

■^ 

\ 

come 
(inchoative) 

the  paraffin  be  liquified 

According  to  Geis,  the  multisentence  Deep  Structure  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  causative  sentences  can  contain  both  a  durative  time 

adverbial  (which  usually  cooccurs  vdth  statives)  and  an  instantive 
time  adverbial  (which  generally  cooccurs  with  inchoatives).  Thus  in 
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English  it  is  possible  to  say 

(9)  This  afternoon  Max  liquified  the  paraffin  f2£  sn  instant . 

The  causative  sentence  would  be  derived  through  the  application 
of  an  optional  rule  of  Agent  Creation  which  operates  in  the  embedded 
sentential  subject  and  makes  it  the  MP  of  the  whole  causative  senterice, 
extraposing  at  the  same  time  the  rest  of  the  embedded  S  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence  as  a  postposed  by-  phrase.  There  is  evidence  for  a  rule 
of  that  kind  in  tl-ffi  fact  that  by-phrases  of  this  type  occur  only  with 
predicates  that  are  semantically  causative,  as  the  ungrammaticality 
of  (10)  shov/s: 

(10)  ^Jennifer  seems  to  dislike  Alice  by  laughing  at  her,. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  analysis  is  that  the  noun  phrase 
has  somehow  to  be  identified  as  agent  or  non  agent  for  the  correct 
formulation  of  the  Agent  Creation  rule.  This  is  similar  to  Hindi, 
where  the  role  of  the  Agent  is  important  for  the  formulation  of  several 
rules  which  interact  with  the  causatives.  Geis  notices  that  in 
English  it  is  impossible  to  say 

(11)  *John  made  himself  indispensable  to  the  gang  by  knowing  the  floor- 
plan  of  the  building 

derived  presumably  from  the  grammatical 

(12)  John's  knovdng  the  floorplan  of  the  building  made  him  indispensable 
to  the  gang. 

In  sentence  (12)  John  is  not  a  true  agent.  Geis  solves  the  problem 
by  stipulating  that  the  verb  must  be  [  -stative  ]  for  the  rule  to 
apply,  since  there  is  no  adequate  way  of  stipulating  what  an  agent  is 
in  the  theoretical  framework  in  which  she  is  working. 

Notice  that  sentences  like 

(13)  stov  jola  kor  ram  ne  pani  .fbala 

Turning  on  the  stove  Ram  made  the  water  boil 

(14)  ram  ke  stov  jGlane  se  pani  ^'bla 

Ram  boiled  the  v/ater  by  turning  on  the  stove 
are  derived  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Geis,  with  not  only  a  sentential 
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object  but  a  sentential  subject  as  well.  Although  we  accept  the  claim 
that  it  is  actions  or  states,  not  persons,  which  cause  something  to 
happen  we  will  not  represent  structurally  this  claim  in  this  paper, 
first,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  second,  because  it  is  not  directly 
relevant  to  the  topic  of  this  paper,  and  third,  because  it  is  not 
clear  what  the  embedded  sentential  subject  will  be  like  in  those 
sentences  where  there  is  not  an  instrumental  se-phrase  in  surface 
structure,  as  in  sentence  (5),  which  according  to  Geis'  analysis 
woxild  have  the  following  xmderlying  structure. 
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NP 


ye 
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m§.  .? 
mother 


NP     V 

ye 

S 
NP     V] 

jiji. 
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NP 
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ye 


cause 


b.-cca  soya" 
Notice  that  the  sentential  predicate  in  subject  position  would  have 
a  nebulous  semantic  content;  the  delimitation  and  restriction  of 
these  predicates  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  So,  in  this 
article,  the  subject  of  a  causative  such  as  (5)  will  still  be  represented 
as  a  simple  noun  phrase  with  no  embeddings,  in  spite  of  the  semantic 
inadequacy  of  this  representation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  is  not  intended  as 
a  claim  about  the  character  of  the  subject  of  causative  sentences. 

All  of  the  analyses  discussed  so  far  vievj  causativization  as  an 
instance  of  complementation.  We  will  no^  investigate  briefly  two 
proposals  to  analyse  Hindi  causatives  as  simple  sentences. 
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Bahl  (1967)  proposes  to  expand  a  VP  into  Verb  +  Causal  Morpheme, 
and  to  expand  NP  in  such  a  way  as  to  account  for  all  cooccurrence 
restrictions  betvreen  nouns  and  causals.  For  this  an  elaborate  system 
of  context  sensitive  rules  and  of  strict  subcategorization  of  nouns  is 
proposed.  It  is  possible  that  this  system  permits  Bahl  to  account 
for  the  facts  that  he  considers  relevant,  namely,  to  delimit  the  class 
of  verbs  which  permit  the  causal  morphemes  in  their  expansion,  but 
his  extremely  cumbersome  expansion  rules  are  almost  equivalent  to 
listing  the  forms  which  can  occur  with  causals  and  fail  to  capture 
any  generalization  that  might  be  made  about  causatives.  Furthermore, 
the  validity  of  context  sensitive  rules  of  expansion  has  been 
questioned  by  several  linguists. 

L.  B.  Balachandran  (1971)  has  also  maintained  that  causative 
sentences  are  simple  sentences  with  no  embeddings.  The  theoretical 
framework  on  which  her  analysis  is  based  is  that  known  as  Case  Grammar. 
In  Case  Grtonmar,  the  difference  between  the  inchoative 

(15)  The  ice  melted 
and  the  causative 

(16)  I  melted  the  ice 

is  explained  in  terras  of  the  number  of  case  relationships  that  are 
involved  in  each  sentence.  Sentence  (15)  has  only  the  case  category 
objective  (ice)  while  (l6)  has  both  an  agentive  (I)  and  an  objective 
(ice). 

In  the  fraraev/ork  of  Case  Grammar,  a  sentence  like  ■ 

(17)  mt  ne  n  kor  se  lorke  ko  kapre  pohsnvaye 
I  made  the  servant  dress  the  boy 

has  the  following  \inderlying  representation: 
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I      n,.Icsr  se  s     i 
by  servant  ^^^     ^^^ 

to  boy 

(where  K  stands  for  ' case' ) 

-•Beiachandran  objects  to  the  treatment  of  causative  sentences 

as  instances  of  sentence  complementation  because  of  the  numerous 

constraints  that  have  to  be  specified  for  the  structure  of  the 

embedded  S  in  order  to  guarantee  orrect  derivations.  One  of  these 

constraints,  she  states,  is  that  participial  manner  adverbials  can 

originate  only  in  the  higher  S,   and  not  in  the  embedded  S.  Thus  in 

sentence  (l8),  for  example, 

(18)  m§  ne  rote  rote  bacce  ko  s-  iaya 
mother  crying    to  boy  cause  to  sleep 

the  adverb  rote  rote  ' crying'  can  refer  only  to  m   ' mother' ,  not  to 
bacca' child' .  This  is  unexplainable,  she  says,  if  we  maintain  that 
the  causative  sentence  (iS)  is  derived  from  a  structure  like  (l8a) 
(I8a)  [„  ma  F  [  bacca  soya  ]  ]  cause] 

since  there  is  no  such  restriction  operating  on  the  verb  sona  ' sleep' , 
as  sentence  (l9)  shows: 

(19)  bacca  rote  rote  soya 
The  boy,  crying,  slept 

We  will  consider  this  argument  in  greater  detail  later  in  the 
paper.  The  second  arg\iment  that  Balachandran  advances  has  to  do  with 
restrictions  on  reflexive  sentences.  Evidence  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Reflexivization  cannot  apply  on  a  sentence  if  this  sentence  is 
embedded  under  a  verb  of  causation,  a  rather  striking  constraint  in 
fact.  Balachandran  maintains  that  the  rule  of  Reflexivization  has 
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to  be  formulated  with  reference  to  a  Deep  Structure  Agentive.  Since 
in  the  derivation  that  she  proposes  for  causatives  there  is  only  one 
Agentive,  no  constraints  need  to  be  imposed  on  Reflexivization,  and 
sentences  like 

(20)  **m~  ne  Isrke^ko  spne^  kapre  pshanaye 
I  made  the  boyj[  wear  his;j^  clothes 

where  the  reflexive  opne  is  correferential  with  the  objective  Isrka 
'boy'  will  be  automatically  excluded,  thus  guaranteeing  the  only 
possible  interpretation,  namely,  'I  made  the  boy  wear  my  clothes'. 
The  third  argument  that  according  to  her  gives  support  to  the 
claim  that  embedding  does  not  take  place  in  causative  sentences  is 
semantic.  She  states  that  sentences  like 

(21)  mT  ne  '/se  koi  tarah  ki  cize  dikhayT  psr  irsne  ek  ki  bhi  tsrof 
nohl  dekha 

I  showed  him  various  things  but  he  did  not  look  in  the  direction 

of  even  one 
should  be  anomalous  if  di khana  'to  shov;'  were  derived  from  cause 
and  deldma  'to  see'  since  in  the  rightmost  conjunct  we  are  negating 
a  predicate  which  is  affirmed  in  the  leftmost  conjunct. 

Balachandran  proposes  to  capture  the  relationship  between  nOn- 
causals  and  causals  by  setting  up  case  frames  for  the  non-causal  verbs 
from  which  the  case  frames  of  the  causal  ve.rbs  can  be  derived  through 
some  specific  rules.  For  instance,  a  verb  like  khana  'to  eat'  would 
have  the  follov.dng  basic  case  frame: 
khana  :  A   +0  (Agentive,  Objective) 

and  her  rules  wpuld  permit  us  to  derive  the  following  causative  case 
frames: 

khilana  :  A  +  D  +  0   (Agentive,  Dative,  Objective) 
khilvana  :  A  +  lA  +  D  +  0  (Agentive,  Instrumental  Agent,  Dative, 
Objective). 

Let  us  consider  now  Balachandran' s  arguments  in  some  detail. 
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Krishnamurtl  (19T0)  discusses  two  of  these  argvments.  With 
respect  to  the  cooccurrence  restrictions  on  participial  manner  adverbials, 
he  claims  that  the  facts  noted  by  Balachandran  can  be  handled  by'  a 
transformational  constraint  that  operates  on  the  formation  of  maimer 
adverbials,  which  would  show  that  the  constraint  is  independent  of  the 
causatives.  According  to  him,  if  a  sentence  like  (22) 

(22)  bscca  rote  h'.'e 

boy  crying 
is  embedded,  it  can  become  the  modifier  of  the  verb  in  the  higher 
matrix  sentence  only  under  identity  conditions  between  the  subject  of 
the  matrix  sentence  and  the  subject  of  the  embedded  sentence.  He  states 
that  in  a  sentence  like 

(23)  jiji  ne  bocce  ko  rote  hue  srrlaya 

The  elder  sister  made  the  boy  who  v/as  crying  sleep 
the  identity  const3raint  is  not  satisfied  since  the  subject  of  the 
causative  verb  and  the  subject  of  sona  tto  sleep'  are  not  identical. 
If  we  consider  the  derivation  of  (23)  in  detr.il  we  will  see  that 
Krishnamurti  has  misunderstood  the  operations  that  take  place  in  the 
sentence: 
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Notice  that  the  identity  condition  is  satisfied;   the  subject  NP 
of  S_  is  identical  to  the  subject  NP  of  ^2   ^^^  therefore  the  process 
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of  adverbial  raising  can  take  place,  yielding  the  sentence  that 
Krishnarcurti  wants  to  block.  He  failed  to  notice  that  the 
phrase  rote  h<-e  is  embedded  directly  tinder  Sp  and  not  under  S-j_. 
Notice  furthermore  that  even  if  rote  hr-e  were  embedded  directly 
xander  the  causative  verb,  his  transformational  constraints  wovild  still 
have  to  be  restricted  to  causatives  only  since  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
sentences  like: 
(24.)  Jiji  ne  bscce  ko  rote  hue  dekha 

The  elder  sister  saw  the  child  crying 

even  though  the  subjects  of  uekhna  'to  see*  and  the  subject  of  rona 
'to  cry'  are  different. 

Needless  to  say,  Balachandran' s  claim  that  causative  sentences 
are  simple  structures  does  not  account  for  the  restrictions  she  wants 
to  explain  since  there  is  no  restriction  in  Hindi  specifying  that  only 
the  subject  NP  (Deep  Structure  or  Surface  subject)  of  the  sentence  can 
contain  a  participial  phrase,  as  sentence  (2/;)  indicates. 

The  restrictions  that  these  two  authors  have  assumed  operate 
on  manner  adverbials  are  not  based  on  correct  data.  Although  the 
native  speaker  will  assign  the  interpretation  they  claim  is  unique  to 
sentence  (23)  more  readily,  the  interpretation  'the  boy  was  crying' 
is  also  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  a  sentence  like 
(25)  n:k3r  ne  k  .tte  ko  haddi  cabate  b.'e  d^raya 

servant  to  dog    bone  chewing     caused  to  run 
the  most  natural  interpretation,  and  the  first  that  the  native 
speakers  assign  to  the  sentence  is  'The  servant  made  the  dog  which 
was  chewing  a  bone  run'  rather  than  'The  servant,  chewing  a  bone, 
made  the  dog  run' ,  v/hich  is  the  interpretation  we  would  expect  if 
the  constraints  pointed  out  by  Balachandran  and  elaborated  by 
Krishnamurti  were  indeed  operative  in  the  language.  It  seems  that 
the  speakers'  presuppositions  about  the  real  world  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  interpretation  these  sentences  will  be  assigned; 
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the  phenomenon  is  semantic,  and  is  not  directly  related  to  any 
constraints  on  causatives. 

Krishnamurti  also  tries  to  deal  with  Balachandran' s  observations 
about  the  semantic  structure  of  causative  verbs.  The  former  maintains 
that  all  transitive  verbs  sho\ild  be  marked  as  to  whether  they  are 
agent  or  object  oriented,  or  both.  A  verb  is  agent  oriented  when 
'an  agent  does  something  to  an  object  to  bring  about  a  state  or 
event' .  A   verb  is  object  oriented  when  ' something  happens  to  the 
object  as  a  result  of  the  agent's  activity  r/hereby  the  intended  state 
or  event  is  brought  about' .  Causatives  in  Hindi,  according  to 
him,  have  only  agent  orientation,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  a  sentence  like 

(26)  m^  bocce  ko  khana  khilata  hu,  phir  bhi  vah  nahf  khata 
I  feed  the  boy  but  he  does  not  eat 

is  acceptable. 

Krishnamurti  maintains  that  these  facts  indicate  that  causatives 

niust  be  analysed  as  complex  structures;  causatives  are  formed  by  a 

causative  verb  which  is  the  carrier  of  the  agent  orientation  feature, 

and  an  embedded  verb  which  is  the  carrier  of  the  object  orientation 

marker. 

/I 

Here  again  the  observations  of  both  these  authors  are  not 

entirely  correct.  Yi/hile  it  is  possible  to  say  sentence  (26),  a 
sentence  like  (27)  is  ungrammatical: 

(27)  *mT  ne  bacce  ko  Idiana  khilaya,  phir  bhi  Af sne  nahr  khaya 

I  fed  the  boy  but  he  did  not  eat 
It  seems  counterintuitive  to  claim  that  causative  sentences 
have  only  agent  orientation  in  the  imperfect  tenses,  but  both  agent  and 
object  orientation  in  the  perfect.  V/hatever  the  feature  is  that  makes 
(26)  and  (27)  differ,  v/hether  it  is  a  feature  of  agent  and  object 
orientation,  or  some  feature  of  completion,  it  seens  to  me  should  be  a 
marker  of  the  aspect  and  not  of  the  verb. 
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Balachandran's  third  argument  has  to  do  with  the  Reflexive  rule 
in  Hindi,  as  we  have  seen.  Yamuna  Kachru  (1968)  and  K.  V.  Subbarao 
(1967)  have  noted  that  in  a  sr;ntence  like 
(28)  m?.  ne  bocce  ko  apne^  kapre  pohnayp 

I  made  the  boy  wear  n^  clothes 
the  only  interpretation  is  that  which  has  been  indicated,  where  spne 
is  correferential  with  n^,  and  have  suggested  that  in  order  to  block 
the  derivation  where  9-pne  is  correferential  vdth  bacca  CausatiTrLzation 
must  apply  before  Reflexivization.  Balachandran  objects  to  "iihis 
proposal  stating  that  ordering  is  being  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a  Deep  Structure  which  she  claims  is  wrong,  but  she  offers 
no  ssmtactic  arguments  for  such  rejection. 

If  we  maintain  that  both  Causativization  and  Reflexivization  are 
cj'clical  rules,  ordering  Causativization  before  Reflexivization  will 
not  prevent  the  derivation  of  a  sentence  like  (28)  meaning  'I  made  the 
boy  wear  his  clothes' .  The  hypothesis  that  rules  ppply  cyclically 
means  that  all  rules  in  the  cycle  apply  first  to  the  most  deeply 
embedded  sentence  in  the  tree  if  the  structural  description  of  the  rule 
is  met.  The  rules  operate  in  their  prescribed  order  on  the  deeper 
sentence  performing  all  those  operations  which  can  be  performed. within 
the  sentence.  After  the  cyclical  rules  have  applied,  the  rules  are 
reapplied  to  any  sentence  that  dominatec  the  structure  which  has  been 
previously  operated  upon.  Notice  that  Reflexivization  is  a  rule  that 
operates  entirely,  vd thin  a  sentence,  while  Causativization.  is  a  rule 
that  operates  betv/een  tv/o  sentences  in  that  it  takes  an  element  from 
one  sentence  and  makes  it  a  part  of  a  higher  sentence. 

Let  us  consider  the  deep  stiiucture  of  sentence  (28),  vath  the 
second,  ungrammatical  meaning,  namely,  'I  made  the  boy  wear  his  clothes'. 
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The  rules  that  are  relevant  for  the  derivation  of  the  sentence  are 
Relative  Clause  Reduction,  Reflexivization,  and  Causativization.  None 
of  the  rules  can  apply  in  the  most  deeply  embedded  sentence.  V/e  reapply 
the  rules  and  Causativization  again  cannot  apply  since  its  structural 
description  is  not  met.  Relative  Clause  Reduction  applies  yielding 

[  bocca[  bscce  ke  kapre]  pahanna] 
and  then  Reflexiiiization  applies  yielding 

bacca  apne  kapre  pahanna 
Relative  Clause  Reduction  has  to  be  ordered  before  Reflexivization  for 
otherwise  we  vrould  not  be  able  to  derive  a  sentence  like 
(29)  bacce  ne  apne  bhai  ko  dekha 

The  boy  saw  his  brother 
which  has  the  folloT.dng  derivation: 
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Reflexivization  cannot  apply  since  the  two  occ\irrences  of  bocca 
'boy'  are  not  dominated  by  the  same  node  S*  Relative  Clause  formation 
applies  yielding 
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After  Relative  Clause  Reduction  we  obtain 
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After  the  tree  pruning  conventions  have  applied,  the  twQ  occurrences 

of  bacca  are  dominated  by  the  same  node  S  and  Reflexivization  can  apply 

to  S 

NP"  '    .VP 
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.  -^ .  dekha 

bscca  ka  bhai 

yielding  (29)  after  all  relevant  morphophonemic  rules  have  applied. 

Ret\iming  now  to  sentence  (28),  v/e  proceed  next  to  the  sentence 
immediately  above,  S_,and  try  to  apply  the  rules  again.  Causativization 
applies,  and  we  obtain  the  sentence 

ntkar  bocca  spne  kapre  pahanaye 
Relative  Clause  Reduction  or  Relativization  cannot  apply.  After  Subject 
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Raising  and  the  case  marking  xvles   we  obtain  sentence  (28)  which  should 
have  been  blocked  but  which  comes  from  a  grammatical  Deep  Structure 
and  which  has  violated  no  ordering  specifications. 

There  are  three  possibilities  where  the  analysis  above  may  be 
wrong:  one,  that  Causativization  is  not  cyclical,  two,  that  Reflexiv- 
ization  is  not  cyclical,  and  three,  that  neither  is  cyclical. 

Causatives  are  clear  examples  of  recursive  embeddings,  so,  if  we 
maintain  that  Causativization  is  a  transformation  of  the  same  nature 
as,  say.  Relative  Clause  Reduction  and  that  it  is  in  the  cycle,  we 
will  derive  ungrammatical  sentences  as  v;e  have  seen  above.  If 
Reflexivization  is  cyclical,  Causativization  must  be  ordered  not  only 
before  Reflexivization,  but  before  the  cycle  as  well.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  worth  investigating  v;hether  Reflexivization  is  in 
the  cycle  or  not.  Let  us  consider  sentences  like  the  following, 
which  are  ambiguous  in  Hindi: 
(30)  ram  ne  mohon  ko  spne  ghar  jane  ko  ksha 

Sentence  (30)  could  have  been  derived  from 
(30a)  ram  ne  mohan  ko  ram   ^e  ghar  jane  ko  kaha 

Ram  told  Mohan  to  go  to  Ram's  house 
or  from 

(30b),  ram  ne  mohan  ko  mohan  ke  ghar  jane  ko  kaha 
Ram  told  Mohan  to  go  to  Mohan' s  house 

The  deep  structure  of  (30a),  in  a  simplified  form,  is  the  following: 
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mohan  mohan  ka  ghar  jana 
Mohan  to  Mohan's  house  go 
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On  S,  the  structural  description  of  EquiNP  Deletion  is  not  met; 
only  Reflexivization  can  apply  in  this  sentence;  we  consider  now  S2 
and  EquiNP  Deletion  can  apply,  yielding  ( 30b) .  Notice  that  EquiNP 
Deletion,  thovigh  ordered  before  Reflexivization,  applies  after  this  in 
sentence  (3Cb)  since  otherwise  the  structural  conditions  for  Reflexiv- 
ization are  lost. 

Sentence  (3C8)  has  the  following  Deep  Structure; 
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After  Relative  Clause  formation  and  Relative  Clause  Reduction  have 
applied,  we  obtain  (  after  tree  pruning) 
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Reflexivization  cannot  yet  apply.  EquiNP  Deletion  yields 
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Only  after  EquiNP  Deletion  has  applied,  and  the  node  Sp  has  been 
pruned,  the  two  occurrences  of  ram  are  dominated  by  the  same  node  S-: 

So 


NP 


VP 

np''"hp   V 

\,    "\ 

/       \,   kaha 

•^ X 

ram  ka  ghar  jana 

mohan 


Reflexivization  applies,  and  after  all  relevant  morphophonemic 
transformations  have  applied  we  obtain  (30a). 

Notice  that  in  the  derivation  of  (30b)  Reflexivization  must 
apply  before  EquiNP  Deletion,  for  otherwise  the  structural  description 
for  Reflexivization  will  not  be  met  once  the  embedded  subject  NP 
is  erased  under  identity  with  the  closest  NP  of  the  embedding  sentence; 
in  (309),  on  the  other  hand,  Reflexivization  must  apply  after  EquiNP 
Deletion  for  only  then  the  second  occurrence  of  ram  will  be  dominated 
by  the  same  node  S.  These  ordering  paradoxes  indicate  clearly  that 
both  Equi  and  Reflexivization  are  in  the  cycle,  and  that  EquiNP 
Deletion  is  ordered  before  Reflexivization. 

Sentences  like 
(31)  trilok  apne  apko  bevakuf  manta  h.t 
Trilok  considers  himself  stupid 
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indicate  that  Reflexivization  is  also  ordered  after  Subject  Raising, 

and  pres\Mably  Subject  Raising  is  in  the  cycle.  Subject  Raisin;;^  is  the 

rule  Sinha  claims  interacts  with  the  Causativization  rule  in  the 

7 
derivation  of  causative  sentences* 

The  constraints  we  have  discussed  indicate  that  Causativization 
must  be  ordered  before  the  cyclical  rules  of  the  grammar.  In  addition 
to  this  feature  of  the  Causativization  rule  that  has  been  presented 
in  this  paper,  there  are  further  aspects  of  the  rule  that  deserve  to 
be  investigated. 

There  is  evidence  that  Caus-itivization  is  not  a  lexical  rule 
as  the  others  we  have  discussed  or  mentioned  in  this  paper.  The 
main  difference  between  English  and  Hindi  Causatives  is  that  in  English 
we  have  surface  structure  evidence  that  the  causative -is  coffif)lex  not 
only  in  deep  semantic  representation,  but  throughout  the  derivation 
as  well.  In  Hindi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicate  of  causation 
and  the  embedded  verb  are  one  lexical  item  in  surface  structure, 
and  this  is  direct  evidence  that  the  causative  transformation  in  Hindi 
is  a  prelexical  transformation,  that  is,  that  the  causative  transformation 
applies  to  trees  which  terminate  in  semantic  material  rather  than  in 
lexical  material.  In  English,  too,  there  are  cases  of  prelexical 
causativization  rule,  as  in  enable .  break,  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
general  morphololical  device  for  marking  causatives  as  it  Hindi. 
A   semantic  structure  such  as  cause  to  laugh  is  represented  in  the  same 
manner  in  both  languages,  with  the  difference  that  in  English  there  is 
no  corresponding  lexical  item  to  replace  such  a  configuration,  so  the 
derivation  is  blocked,  whereas  in  Hindi  the  Causative  rule  can  apply 
and  after  its  application  the  lexical  item  hSsana  replaces  the 
constituent  tree. 

Causativization  has  been  claimed  to  be  a  special  case  of  the 
more  general  prelexical  rule  of  predicate  raising.  McCawley  (1968) 
has  claimed  that  the  rule  of  predicate  raising  operates  on  a  structure 
like 
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in  the  following  manner 


1. 


Predicate 

CAtJSE       S, 
Pred 

BECOME 


/   >  .- 

NOT  ALIVE 


2. 


a^ 


Predicate 
/ 
CAUSE      S 

y'  BECOME  NOT  ALIVE 
Predicate 


CAUSE  BECOME  NOT  ALIVE 
kill 

In  the  structure  above,  capital  letters  stand  for  semantic  pre- 
dicates, while  small  letters  stand  for  lexical  items,  following  the 
convention  introduced  by  McCawley,  Morgan,  etc. 

The  assumption  behind  this  approach  is  that  lexical  items  replace 
constituents,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  rule  that-  takes  these 
predicates  or  constituents  in  the  semantic  representation  of  a  verb  and 
turns  then  into  one  constituent,  which  is  what  the  Predicate  Raising 
transformation  accon^alishes.  The  rule  operates  first  in  the  most 
embedded  predicate  moving  upwards;  this  means  that  there  is  more  than 
one  application  of  the  rule  in  a  given  tree;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rule  does  not  interact  v/ith  any  other  rules  in  the  grammar,  and  so. 
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even  though  recursive  in  its  application,  it  may  be  ordsred  before  the 

cycle.  Hindi  offers  strong  evidence  that  this  prelexical  rule  is  not 

ordered  in  the  cycle;  it  also  offers  evidence  that  lexical  insertion 

takes  place  immediately  ef ter  the  operation  of  Predicate  Raising,  or, 

before  the  rules  in  the  cycle  apply,  since  causatives  behave  as  simple 

structures  with  respect  to  several  other  rules  in  the  grammar,  such  as 

g 
the  Agentive  and  Participial  Adjectivization  transformations. 

In  the  literature,  the  rule  of  Predicate  Raising  has  been  regarded 
as  an  optional  rule  since  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  paraphrases 
of  kill  as  cause  to  die,  where  Predicate  Raising  has  not  applied  on 
the  higher  predicate.  The  transformation  has  to  be  considered  as 
obligatory  when  applying  on  causatives  in  Hindi  since  there  are  no 
paraphrases  that  I  know  of  for  these  sentences.  Notice  that  the 
obligatoriness  of  the  transformation  seems  to  be  quite  general  whenever 
the  language  has  a  morphological  device  that  clearly  indicates  in 
surface  structure  the  types  of  predicates  that  constitute  the  semantic 
representation  of  the  item;  thus  in  English,  for  example,  cause  to 
be  able  is  generally  realized  as  enable. 

A  general  principle  of  semantic  representations  is  that  verbs  can 
incorporate  MP's  as  long  as  the  NP  is  not  a  definite  description  contain- 
ing a  true  referential  index.  Thus,  for  example,  photograph  may 
contain  the  MP's  picture  and  perhaps  somebody,  but  it  cannot  contain 
a  specific  MP;  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  in  any  language  9 
word  meaning  take  a  picture  of  Peter;  similai^ly,  although  a  lexical 
item  meaning  criticize  the  preside at  might  exist  or  be  created  in 

a  language,  it  is  unlikely  that  an  item  like  criticize  Johnson 

9 
might  exist.   This  excludes  the  possibility  of  deriving  the  causative 

pahsnvana .  for  example,  from  the  semantic  representation 

cause  X  to  make  y  to  wear  y' s  clothes 

or  scijnething  similar.  In  postulating  that  the  Causative  ti^aAsformation 

in  Hindi  is  prelexi^cl  we  are  maintaining  that  the  constituent  structure 

of  a  caxisative  verb  is  invariable,  that  is,  the  only  predicates  for. 
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say,  pahsnvana ,  is 

X  cause  y  cause  z  to  wear; 
if  another  element  is  present  at  the  point  the  Causative  Transformation 
applies,  this  structure  will  not  then  coincide  with  the  dictionary 
entry  for  pahgnvana  and  the  transformation  will  be  blocked. 

Notice  that  certain  facts  about  Hindi  causatives  and  negatives  that 
have  worried  scholars  are  automatically  explained  once  we  accept 
the  claim  that  the  Causative  transformation  is  prelexical.  A  sentence 
like 
(32)  m§  ne  jiji   se  bocce  ko  nahi  sulveya 

Mother  did  not  make  the  elder  sister  put  the  child  to  sleep 
has  only  one  interpretation,  namely,  that  in  which  nahi  'not'  negates 
the  whole  structure  x  cause  ^  cause  _z  sona.  In  other  words,  sentence 

(32)  cannot  be  derived  from 

X  cause  y  cause  z  nshi  sona 
nor  from 

X  cause  y  nohl  (■•■cuse  z  sona 
since  the  rule  of  Predicate  Raising  will  be  blocked  if  the  predicates 
are  raised  over  a  negative.  Notice  that  in  cases  of  embeddings  where 
the  terminal  nodes  are  lexical  rather  than  semantic,  as  Hindi  scholars 
have  maintained  is  the  case  of  causatives,  there  is  no  restriction  about 
negating  the  most  deeply  embedded  verb,  as  in 

(33)  m~  ne  usko  ghor  ns  jane  ko  koha 
I  told  him  not  to  go  home. 

A  sentence  like  (33)  is  parallel  in  structure  to  sentence  (32) 
in  all  the  analysis  of  causatives  that  have  been  proposed  so  far  that 
consider  causatives  as  instances  of  sentence  embeddings.  Researchers 
were  therefore  forced  to  claim  that  causatives  were  exceptional  with 
respect  to  ne^^ation,  whereas  in  the  'ajialysis  proposed  in  this  paper 
the  problem  does  not  arise  at  all. 

We  will  now  present  a  step  by  step  derivation  of  a  causative 
sentence  based  on  the  approach  that  has  been  discussed  abQi^e. .  Let  us 
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consider  the  sentence 

(34)  mS  ne  rote  h^e  bscce  ko  s"laya 

Mother  made  the  crying 

;  boy  sleep 

NP'^ 

m^ 
mother 

J'VP_ 

Np"    Vp 

1      1   . 
,-  S..    CAUSE 

^lux 
\ 

Past 

NP' 

VP 
i 

S      NF 

1 

NP''   VP 

bacca    yp  AUX 
boy     ,     'y 

SONA 
bacca    sleep 

v6          raha 

he 

cry    ing 

After  Predicate  Raising  we  obtain 

..S 


NP'  .VP 


/ 


-,  NP     VP     AUX 

ma  / 


SONA  CAUSE     Past 


^S 

NP       VP 

S      NP 
.■^\  \ 

Np'   yp     ^^^^^ 

bacca    fo  raha  hi 

After  the  tree  pruning  conventions,  the  structure  would  look  like  the 
following: 
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MP                              ^r-^. 

^-'A             '^.,      SOMA  CAUSE         Past 

NP" 

VP           ,    \ 
~— -_.,^    bacca 

bscca 

rcT'raliaTu" " 

After  lexical  insertion,  where  the  lexical  item  evd.ena  replaces 
the  constituent  sona  cause,  the  Adjectivization  rule  can.  apply  nei^t 
yielding 

,S 
NP ' '        ~VP 


bscca        ^, 

N^ 

NP 

1 

VP 
s 'la 

AUX 
Past 

bacca 

rota  hv":. 

We  see  that  Predicate  Raising  applies  first,  that  is, the  whole  tree 
is  scanned  looking  for  those  nodes  ending  in  semantic  material;  all 
other  relevant  transformations  apply  later.  The  proposal  advanced  here 
needs  more  elaboration  and  investigation,  especially  of  those 
phenomena  which  arise  when  the  Causative  rule  interacts  with  other  rules, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  claim  that  Causativization  is  a  prelexiczl 
rule  which  applies  before  the  cyclical  rules  operating  on  lei:ical  material 
is  basically  sound.  This  claim,  together  with  certain  facts  of  Hindi 
grammar  indicate  that  some  of  the  assvui5)tions  that  have  so  far  been  made 
about  prelexical  ru.les  need  much  more  detailed  investigation. 
Particularly  import  sent  is  a  study  of  the  assumption  that  the  rules 
operating  on  subtrees  of  semantic  representation  are  ordered  together 
with  other  lexical  rules  of  the  grairimar. 

The  analysis  T/e  have  proposed  for  Hindi  is  consistent  with  the 
semantic  and  syntactic  phenomena  that  are  characteristic  of  causative 
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sentences.  Semantic ally,  it  enables  us  to  represent  the  relationship 
between  non-causal,  direct  causal,  and  indirect  causal  sentences.  The 
relationship  between  the  MP's  of  these  sentences  was  not  investigated 
since  the  proposals  of  Yamuna  Kachru,  Sinha,  and  Balachandran  account 
for  this  satisfactorily. .In  particular,  the  framework  of  Case  Grammar 
permits  -the  structural  representation  of  these  phenonema  in  an 
adequate  and  insightful  way. 

The  proposal  is  sound  syntactically  because  the  basic  assumptions 
concerning  the  semantic  representation  of  causatives  and  the  ordering 
relationships  of  these  and  othft'i'ules  are  consistent  with  the  facts 
noted  about  Reflexives  and  Negation  in  Hindi  cavisative  sentences. 
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Notes 


^     Paper  presented  in  the  course  'Structure  of  Hindi'  (Linguistics 
303;  Fall  1970),  Department  of  Lingmstics,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

1  i.'ouJ.d  like  to  thanic  Yaiiiuna  Kachru,  Jerry  Morgan  and  K.  V. 
Subbarao  for  their  comments  and  help:Ciil  discussions  on-  an-  earlier 
version  of  this  paper.  Tej  K.'Bhatie,  Ysmun-a  Kachru  and  K.  V. 
Subbarao  have  helped  me  in  verifying  ray  data. 

1  Kellogg' s  statement  is  not  exactly  true.  Yamuna  Kachru  (class 
lectures)  has  characterized  a  set  of  verbs  that  cannot  undergo 
Causativization. 

2  Lakoff  has  also  discussed  this  problem  in  the  article  'Verbs 
of  Change  and  Causation',  but  I  was  unable  to  consult  it. 

3  Notes  from  her  class  lectures. 

4-  This  is  not  completely  true  since  v/e  find  sentences  like  the 
following: 

John  learned  French  by  reading  Baudelaire 
John  discovered  the  answer  by  going  through  the  whole  book 
where  v/e  would  be  forced  to  claim  that  verbs  like  learn,  discover, 
report .  etc.,  are  causatives.  So,  more  rightly,  causatives  seem  to 
form  a  subset  of  a  larger  class  of  verbs,  the  properties  of  v/hich  are 
still  undefined.  I  am  grateful  to  Jeriy  Morgan  for  having  called 
my  attention  to  these  sentences. 

5  These  derivations  and  others  in  the  paper  are  presented  in  a 
simplified  form,  unless  a  step  by  step  derivation  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  argument;  for  a  somewhat  more  detailed  derivation 

of  participials  see  Kachru  (1966). 

6  Yamuna  Kachru  pointed  out  these  facts  to  me. 

7  V/e  have  not  considered  in  detail  the  claim  that  the  structural 
description  of  Reflexivization  must  refer  to  a  Deep  Structure  subject. 
Greaves  (1933:179)  makes  a  similar  claim  with  respect  to  surface 
subjects.  He  maintains  that  the  genitive  reflexive  spna  is 
generally  correferential  with  the  subject  NP  of  the  main  verb. 
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and  although  he  cites  coimterexamples,  he  states  that  this  rule  is  general 
enough  to  accept  its  validity.  Lakoff  (undated)  has  claimed  something 
similar  in  his  discussion  of  English  prohorainalization  rule.  He  states 
that  a  subject  -  nonsuhject  distinction  must  be  specified  in  the  rule 
in  order  to  insure  the  correct  outputs.  Furthermore,  he  presents 
evidence  that  there  are  a  number  of  constraints  that  have  to  be 
postulated,  but  which  are  not  part  of  the  rule  of  Pronominalization 
itself  but  are  output  conditions,  that  is,  conditions  of  well-formed- 
ness in  surface  structure. 

Reflexivization  in  Hindi  is  in  general  quite  predictable,  and 
only  its  behavior  v/ith  causatives  would  motivate  an  investigation 
to  determine  v;hether  Lakoff  s  claims  about  anaphoric  processes  in 
English  are  parallel  to  claims  that  could  be  made  about  the  process 
of  Reflexivization  in  Hindi. 

8  Note  that  McCav;ley  argues  that  in  English  lexical  insertion 
does  not  take  place  immediately  after  prelexical  transformations  have 
operated.  He  attempts  to  show,  for  example,  that  transformations 
that  have  been  regarded  as  cyclical  and  as  operating  on  lexical 
matter  apply  before  lexical  insertion  takes  place.  This  is  the  case, 
he  states,  of  Reflexivization  and  EquiNP  Deletion. 

9  See  Morgan  (1968). 
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A   DEVERBAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ADVERBIALS  IN  HINDI 
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MARGARET  STEFFENSEN 
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I.   Background 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  adequately  describe  adverbs 

within  a  transformational  framework.  In  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Syntax 

(1965:101)  Chomsky  handles  adverbials  in  three  Phrase  Structure  rules: 

Pred  Phrase  — *   Aux  +  VP  (Place)  (Time) 

VP  --- ♦   V  (NP)  (Prep  Phrase)  (Prep  Phrase)  (Manner) 

Prep  Phrase  --- »   /  Direction  '\ 

'  Duration  (.. 

■)  Place  f 

\  Frequency,  etc.  ( 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  co-occurrence  restrictions  on  the  majority 

of  verb-adverbial  pairs;  In  describing  the  sentence: 

1.  He  decided  on  the  boat  on  the  train. 

Chomsky  (ibid.)  says  that  "the  second  Prepositional  Phrase  is  simply  a 
Place  Adverbial,  which,  like  a  Time  Adverbial,  has  no  particular  connection 
v/ith  the  Verb.  However,  selectional  restrictions  between  Time  Adverbials 
and  Verbs  are  necessary,  as  shown  by  the  following  sentences: 

2.  *He  died  ever  since  March. 

3.  *He  read  the  book  at  midnight. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  verb  requires  an  instantive  adverb,  while  the 
second  example  requires  a  durative  one.  There  is  no  obvious  way  the 
restrictions  which  are  necessary  can  be  stated,  \;ithin  the  Aspects 
framework,  without  drastically  revising  the  concept  of  strict  subcategori- 
zation  or  selectional  features,. 

Furthermore,  the  Phrase  Structure  rules  as  Chomsky  has  expanded  them 
include  a  number  of  categories  which  are  now  being  challenged:  Aux, 
Prep  Phrase,  and  the  adverbials. 
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Recently,  there  have  been  more  interesting  approaches  to  this  class 
of  structiires.  Mary  Gallagher  (1970)  has  suggested  that  there  is  no 
category  of  Tense  in  the  phrase  Structure  rules  in  English.  Instead,  the 
expansion  rules  may  generate  an  adverb  of  time,  and  this  adverb  dictates 
the  morphological  signs  on  the  verb.  The.  advantages  of  this  analysis  are: 

(1)  English  vouldno  longer  be  a  rather  exceptional  language  in 
that  it  has  Tense  as  an  obligatory  category. 

(2)  It  avoids  the  problem  of  erasing  a  meaning-bearing  element  in 
Relative  Clause  Reduction,  as  demonstrated  by  the  sentence: 

h.  The  evil  man  lived  in  a  state  of  terror. 

If  Tense  is  a  necessary  expansion,  this  would  have  to  be  derived  from: 

5«     The  man  vjho  j  is  ,  evil... 

[  was  •;      ■         •   . 

In  Gallagher's  analysis,  there  would  be  no  adverb  of  time,  ond  therefore 
no  tense  would  be  present  that  would  have  to  be  deleted  by  a  meaning- 
changing  transformation. 

(3)  Certain  selectional  restrictions  can  be  explained..  The  non- 
occurrence of  statives  in  commands,  is  a, result  of  the  fact  that  statives 
will  not  take  time  adverbials,  but > commands  require  a,  future  time. 

Mike  Geis  (1970)  has  discussed -before,  after,  until  and  since  as 

derived  from  verbal  constituents.  He  posits  a  deep  structure,  which  is 

closer  to  the  semantic  content  of  the  surface  sentences  containing  these 

lexical  items.  Sentences  with  before  and . after  are  derived  from  a  sequence 

of  the  form: 

,x- '.  6.     at  a  time  which  was  ;  earlier';  than  the  time  at  which 

.,_  later 

The  fact  that  before  and  after  can  be  modified  by  measure  phrases  and 
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will  undergo  comparative  deletion  supports  this  analysis  in  which  compara- 
tives do  show  up.  Until  and  since  do  not  act  like  comparatives  and  can 
not  be  pronominalized.  Their  behavior  can  be  better  understood  if  they 
are  derived  from  aspectual  verbs  like  end  and  begin,  in  structures  such  as ; 

7.  all  during  the  time  that  '  began  |  at  the  time  at  which 

\  ended  j 

This  deeper  level  of  analysis  has  greater  explanatory  power  than  a  more 
superficial  one  does  4 

These  publications  iridibate  the  direction  of  development.  The 
most  comprehensive  study  to  date  is  Jonnie  Geis's  doctoral  dissertation 
(1970)  in  which  she  Studies  all  types  of  adverbials  and  posits  a  highly 
abstract  analysis.  I  wish  to  apply  this  approach  to  Hindi  since  it  is 
well-motivated  and  sheds  some  light  on  previously  unresolved  problems . 
I  will  consider  Geis's  motivations,  applying  them  to  Hindi  to  see  ho\i 
general  they  are,  and  will  then  consider  some  arguments  that  could  be 
leveled  against  this  description  of  Hindi.  In  the  final  section,  J- 
will  examine  A.  C.  Sinha's  presentation  of  about,  ke  baare  me,  and 
show  that  more  interesting  insights  can  be  gained  through  a  deverbal 
analysis  of  this  structure. 

II.  Introduction 

In  this  analysis,  an  adverb  is  posited  as  a  verbal  element  in  deep 
structure  which  is  higher  than  the  main  verb,  i.e.,  the  verb  which 
appears  in  surface  structure.  Thus  even  a  simplex  sentence  (at 
surface  level)  with  an  adverbial  contains  at  least  one  embedding.  A 
sentence  such  as : 

8.  Jane  looked  at  your  photo  for  two  hours. 
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is  diagrammed  by  J.   Geis  ad   (1970:57): 


S 


NP  ^VP 


it  S  .  .        ..V  NP 

X  ^-  '  I 

!  I 

UP        VP     .  !  ' 

\       \     '       \ 

Jone     looked  at      for      two  hours 
your  photo 

This  is  an  interesting  structure  because  it  explains^  in  a  deep 
theoretical  sense,  why  an  SOV  Inaguage  such  as  Hindi  has  postpositions 
rather  than  prepositions.  Greenberg  (1963)>  in  a  surface  analysis  of  a 
number  of  languages,  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  overwhelmingly  the  case. 
If  we  examine  the  expansion  rules  proposed  by  Y.  Kachru  (1966)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  analysis  given  by  Geis,  it  is  immediately  obvious  why  this 
is  so.  A  sentence  such  as: 

9.     The  boy  brings  the  newspaper, 
would  have  the  follo\\fing  structure  in  Hindi  (Kachru,  1966:39)  J 


UP  VP 


:  ■         MV  AUX 

NP^         \ 

laRkaa       akhbaar         laa         -taa  hai 
the  boy     newspaper         bring  -s 

Dropping,  for  the  moment,  the  now-controversial  AUX  node,  when  an  adverb 

is  added,  the  tree  would  be : 

S 


Itf"  ~  VP 


NP            VP 

1              1 

NP 

i 
i 

i 
1 

V 

i 

laRkaa     akhbaar  laataa 

1 
duukaan 

se 

hai 

the  boy  newspaper  brings 

store 

from 

ye 

it 

Although  the  Adverb  Lowering  Paile  would  be  slightly  different  from  that 
in  English,  insofar  as  the  adverbial  VP  would  be  embedded  before,  rather 
than  after  the  V  node,  the  order  vathin  the  VP  constituent  would  be 
preserved.  Thus  the  occurrence  of  postpositions  is  the  logical  result  of 
the  Phrase  Structure  Rules. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  English  this  type  of  tree  can  be 
supported  by  sentences  of  the  form: 

10.    It  is  from  the  shop  that  the  boy  brings  the  newspaper. 
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Hov;ever,  there  are  no  sentences  in  Hindi  of  the  same  form: 

11.  *  ye  duulcaan  se  hai  ki  laRkoa  akhbaar  laa  -taa  hai. 

it  store  from  is  that  boy  newspaper  bring  -s 

VJhile  this  is  true,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  following  facts : 

(1)  English  has  a  number  of  sentence  forms  in  vjhich  a  dummy  subject 
is  followed  by  a  copula: 

12.  It's  nice  today. 

13.  It's  '  raining  ' 

^snowing J  etc. 

In  Hindi,  sentences  of  this  type  are  deviant : 

lU.   *8ej  yg;.   bearish  ho  rshii  hai 
today  it  rain   -ing    is 

15.   *  ye  aaj    acchaa  hai. 
it  today    good    is 

The  above  sentences  must  be  expressed  with  real  subjects: 

lUa.   aaj   baarish   ho   rahii  hai . 
today  rain  happen   -ing   is 

15a.   mausaam  oaj   acchaa  hai. 
weather  today   good    is 

This  suggests  that  there  is  a  general  distinction  between  the  two  languages 

as  to  v;hat  can  occur  as  a  surface  subject. 

(2)  In  English,  focus  is  possible  without  the  dummy  subject 
f ollo\7ed  by  the  copula  as  well  as  with  this  structure : 

20.  It  is  from  the  shop  that  the  boy  brings  the  newspaper. 
20a.   From  the  shop,  the  boy  brings  the  newspaper. 

These  are  equivalent  to  sentences  in  Hindi  in  which  the  locative  is 
moved  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  thereby  becomes  the  focus : 

21.  duukaan  se  laRkaa  akhbaar  lea  -taa  hai. 
•  store  from   boy  newspaper  bring    -s 
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Tills  v;ould  indicate  that  ill  English,  the  grammar  can  either  delete  the  it 
and  generate  the  sentence  which  is  comparable  in  structiire  to  the  Hindi 
sentence,  or  the  copula  may  be  inserted,  thereby  allowing  the  deep 
structure  rt  to  remain  in  surface  structure.   In  Hindi,  only  the  former 
is  possible: 

22.  From  her  own  house,  she  brought  the  gift. 

apne  ghar  se   wo  tofaa  laayii . 
own  house  from  she  gift  brought 

23.  In  the  evening,  he  will  go  to  0  hotel. 

shaam   ko  wo  hoTal  jaaegoa  , 
evening  in  he  hotel  will  go 

This  is  rlso  related  to  the  surface  constraint  covering  possible  subjects, 

mentioned  .~bove. 

(3)  When  a  sentence  v/ith  an  adverbial  is  negated,  it  is  ambiguous. 

This  ambiguity  is  the  result  of  two  different  deep  structures,  one  in 

vjhich  the  negation  has  as  its  scope  the  Main  Verb  (the  lovjer  sentence), 

the  other  in  which  the  scope  is  the  entire  proposition  (the  higher 

sentence).  In  a  sentence  such  as 

2k.         The  boy  didn't  bring  the  newspaper  from  the  store. 

negation  of  the  Main  Verb  can  be  paraphrased: 

.  2Ua.   From  the  store,  the  boy  didn't  bring  the  nevjspaper. 

while  sentence  negation  is  equivalent  to: 

2Ub.   It  is  not  the  case  that  the  boy  brought  the  newspaper 
from  the  store. 

This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  truth  conditions  for  {2k)   can  be  met 

either  if  the  boy  fails  to  bring  the  newspaper  or  if  he  brings  it  from 

some  other  place.  In  no  case  does  negation  have  only  the  adverbial  in  its 

scope.  The  same  ambiguity  exists  in  the  Hindi  sentence: 


25.  laRkaa  duul:aan  se  akhbaar  nahii  laayaa. 
boy    stol'e  from  nevjspaper  not.  brought  ■ 

In  negative  responses  to  yes/no  questions,  the  same  behavior  occurs. 

In  either  language,  a  short  negative  response  does  not  specify  what  the 

scope  isi  Thus  the  following  answei*  does  not  make  clear  i;hether  the  girl 

didn't  bring  vegetables  at  all,  or  if  she  brought  them  from  somewhere 

other  than  the  market : 

26.  Did  the  girl  bring  the  vegetables  from  the  market? 
26a.   No,  she  didji't. 

27.  kyaa  laRkii  baazaar  se  tarkaarii  laayii? 
question  word    girl  market  from  vegetables  brought 

27a.   jii  nahli. 
no 

Note  that  these  two  tjrpes  of  ambiguity  can  be  resolved  by  specifying 

the  adverbial  as  the  focus : 

28.  It  wasn't  from  the  store  that  the  boy  brought  the 
newspaper . 

29.  VJas  it  from  the  market  that  the  girl  brought  the  vegetables? 
The  same  method  of  disambiguation  exists  in  Hindi : 

30.  duukaan  se  laKkaa  akhbaar  nahll  laayaa. 
store  from  boy  newspaper   not  brought 

31.  -  kyaa        baazaar  se  laRkii  tarkaarii  laayii? 

question  word  market  from  girl  vegetables. brought 

In  both  languages,  focus  can  also  be  achieved  with  regular  word  order  and 
heavy  stress  on  the  appropriate  constituent. 

Although  English  does  conform  more  closely  to  the  posited  deep 
structure,  the  advantages  of  ?  deverbal  analysis  of  odverbials  are 
equally  great  in  Hindi,  as  I  will  show  in  the  following  sections.  A 
theoretical  construct  •i/hich  has  explanatory  power  .should  not  be  rejected 
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because  of  superficial  language  differences.  Although  the  area  of  focus 
needs  extensive  work,  it  seems  that  the  differences  in  behavior  between 
the  two  languages  can  be  handled  by  a  surface  level  constraint  related  to 
the  feature  markings  on  the  deep  structure  it.  The  following  arguments, 
as  well  as  the  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  postpositions,  seem 
strong  enough  to  support  this  position. 

Ill,  Motivation  for  the  Analysis 

(l)  In  many  respects,  at  a  surface  level,  adverbials  are  like 
transitive  verbs.  They  are  both  followed  by  an  NP  and  exhibit  co- 
occurrence restrictions  between  the  verb  and  the  noun  phrase: 

32,  The  boy  was  talking  to  the  girl  in   a  house. 

*an  idea. 

33.  laRkaa  laRkii  se   j  ghar  me   )  bol  rahaa  thaa. 

l_*khyaal  me  ., 
bc^     girl  with    house  in   ,  talking    was 
'^  *opinion  in  " 

3^.    The  boy  was  sitting  with  the  girl  on  ;  the  sofa.  "^ 

i  *the  plan.  ( 

35 •    laRkaa  laEkii  ke  saath  /  sofe  par   \  baiThaa       tha. 

\  ■''yojnaa  par  j 
boy    girl    with   '  sofa  on   ',    in  the  state    v/as 
i^*scheme  on?    of  sitting 

In  Hindi,  as  in  English,  these  co-occurrence  restrictions  shotild  be 
stated  on  the  function  word  rather  than  the  noun  since  the  latter  can 
occur  in  many  other  environments  besides  before  a  postposition.  If  the 
restrictions  were  stated  on  the  noun,  they  would  have  to  be  optional, 
making  them  highly  unusual  since  they  are  typically  obligatory.  Further- 
more, the  statement  of  these  restrictions  would  be  much  less  parsimonious 
if  placed  on  the  noun  since  there  are  many  more  nouns  than  function  words 
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in  the  two  languages  (J.  Geis,  1970:18). 

There  would  have  to  be  some  way  of  guaranteeing  that  if  a  post- 
position appeared  in  the  deep  structiire,  one  of  the  optional  noun 
features  were  chosen  since  a  postposition  does  not  occur  alone.  This 
would  also  be  an,  unusual  formalism. 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  state  selectional  restrictions  on 
the  postposition,  and  an  underlying  verb  is  not  posited,  an  explanation 
must  be  given  for  the  fact  that  the  same  featiures  of  nouns  are  significant 
for  both  verbs  and  postpositions:  [+  concrete,  ±  abstract  ,,,]  (J.  Geis, 
1970:20). 

(2)  Various  processes  support  this  analysis  of  postpositions  as 
derived  from  higher  verbs.  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  is  the  rule  which 
deletes  the  second  occurrence  of  a  verb  phrase  under  identity.  In  the 
following  examples,  the  second  clause  is  understood  to  include  a  VP  which 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  first: 

36.  Max  likes  kosher  dills,  and  I  do  too. 

37.  Helene  drinks  beer  every  Saturday,  but  Harv.  doesn't. 
This  process  also  occxirs  with  prepositions : 

■  38.    Max  slept  for  three  hours,  but  I  read. 

'*'"      39.    Hildegard  was  eating  in  the  living  room  and  Jack  was 
playing  his  ukelele. 

The  fact  that  the  adverbial  has  been  deleted  is  shoxm  by  the  following  - 

sentence:  .      : 

^0,    *Mary  left  at  exactly  midnight  butil  read  War  and  Peace. 

This  deviance  is  caused  by  a  violation  of  co-occurrence  restrictions  between 

an  instantive  preposition,  at,  and  a  non-progressive,  continuing  activity 
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verb,  read. 

In  Hindi,  as  in  English,  both  verb  phrase  and  adverbial  deletion 

occvir.  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  in  Hindi  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 

English,  but  both  postpositions  and  verbs  behave  in  the  same  way.  This 

is  what  one  would  predict  within  this  theoretical  analysis.  In  English, 

where  there  is  Verb  Phrase  Deletion,  there  is  always  either  a  PRO-verb 

form  or  part  of  the  underlying  structure  left  behind  (depending  on 

whether  one  accepts  Ross's  analysis  involving  higher  sentences).  In 

Hindi,  there  is  no  such  form: 

kl.         Sheila  likes  coffee  and  Sarala  does  too. 

shiilaa  ko  kaafii  pasand  hai  a\ir  saralaa  ko  bhii. 
Sheila  to  coffee  pleasing  is  and  Sarala  to  also 

The  following  are  examples  of  deleted  adverbials : 

k2.         I  was  studying  in  the  library  and  Sheila  was  writing  a 
letter . 

mal  laaibrarii  mS  paRh  rahaa  thaa  aur  shiilaa  ciTThii 
I   library    in  study  -ing  was   and  Sheila  letter 

likh  rahii  thii  - 
writ  -ing    was 

U3.    I  was  reading  for  five  hours  and  John  was  writing  a  letter, 

mai  paSc  ghafifo  tak  paRhtaa  rahaa  aur  jaah  ciTThii 
I   five  hours  until  reading  kept  and  John  letter 

likhtaa  rahaa. 
writing   kept 

In  both  of  these  sentences,  the  second  clause  is  understood  to  include 

the  adverbial  which  is  present  in  the  first. 

As  in  English,  a  deviant  sentence  is  generated  if  an  instantive 

time  adverbial  is  combined  with  a  stative  or  non-progressive  continuing 

activity  verb: 
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kk,         *I  will  go  out  at  exactly  four  o'clock  and  John  will 
read  a  book. 

*max  Thiik   caar  baje   nikluugaa  aur  Jaan  kitaab  paRhegas 
I  exactly  four  o'clock  will  leave  and  John  book  will  ree 

k^,         *1   met  Prakash  yesterday  and  he  was  thin. 

*mai  Prakaash  se  kal    milaa  aur  wo  dublaa  thaa. 
I   Prakash  with  yesterday  met  and  he  thin   was 

(3)  In  English,  a  sentence  such  as  the  following  is  ambiguous: 

k6,         1   read  in  the  library  for  ten  hours  and  Rachael  wrote  a 
paper . 

This  can  mean  either  that  Rachael  wrote  a  paper  in  the  library  for  ten 

hours  or  that  she  worked  on  the  paper  for  ten  hours  elsewhere.  That  this 

is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  grammaticality  of  the  following: 

U7.    John  swam  in  the  pool  for  thirty  minutes  and  Susan 
wrote  letters. 

These  two  activities  clearly  do  not  both  occur  in  the  pool,  but  the  time 

duration  is  the  same.  The  sentence  is  not  ambiguous,  due  to  the 

semantic  constraints. 

The  same  type  of  behavior  occvirs  in  Hindi  sentences  involving 

double  adverbials :  ,         , 

k8,         I  studied  in  the  library  for  three  hours  and  my 
friend  wrote  a  paper. 

tiin  ghSTC  tak  laaibrarii  mS  mSl  ne  kitaab  paRhii 
three  hours  until  library    in  I     book  studied 

avir  mere  mitr  ne  lekh  likhaa. 
and  my  friend   paper  wrote 

^9»    I  read  a  newspaper  in  iny  room  for  some  time  and  my 
friend  read  a  story. 

kamare  m5  kuch  der  tak  max  ne  akhbaar  paRhaa  aur 
room   in  some  time  for   I    newspaper  read  and 


mere  mitr  ne  kahaanii  paRhii. 
my  friend     story    read 

Notice  that  in  these  conjunct  sentences  where  there  is  a  "heavy" 
adverbial  phrase,  the  adverbial  preposing  rule  is  stylistically 
preferred. 

As  in  English,  semantic  constraints  prevent  ambiguity: 

50.  John  swam  in  the  river  for  one  hour  and  his  wife  slept, 

jaan  nadii  me  ek ghaNTe  taira  aur  us  kii  patnii  soii  . 
John  river  in  one  hour  swam   and  him  of  wife  slept 

(1+)  Another  process  which  supports  this  analysis  is  Object 

Deletion.  In  English,  certain  transitive  verbs  can  lose  their  objects: 

51.  She  sang  0  for  two  hours. 

52.  He  eats  0  at  10:00  every  night. 

The  undei stood  object  is  a  generic  term  rather  than  a  specific  one. 
This  can  also  occur  with  certain  prepositions,  which  is  what  would  be 
expected  if  they  are  analyzed  as  transitive  verbs: 

53«    The  ocean  must  be  near  0:  I  see  a  lot  of  seagulls. 

5^.    The  doctor  isn't  in  0. 
Object  Deletion  also  occurs  in  Hindi: 

55»    Ram  eats  every  day. 

raam  har  roz  0  khaa  taa  hai . 
Ram  every  day    eat  -s 

^6.    She  was  singing. 

wo  0  gaa  rahii  thii . 
she  sing  -ing  was 

There  is  an  equivalent  operation  in  the  case  of  the  postposition.  In 

Hindi,  one  can  say: 
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57«    Is  the  doctor  in  his  office? 

kyaa       DaakTar  dai'tar  mS  hal? 

question  word  doctor  office  in  is  (honorific)' 

However,  if  one  optionally  deletes  the  object,  the  postposition  must 

obligatorily  be  deleted: 

58*    Is  the  doctor  in? 

DaakTar  hai? 

doctor  is  (honorific )I 

The  process  of  Object  Deletion  is  less  comnon  in  Hindi  than  it 
is  in  English,  in  regard  to  both  verbs  and  adverbials. 

In  Hindi,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  verb  in  the  case  of  Verb  Hirase 
Deletion,  and  the  same  type  of  process  occurs  in  the  case  of  Object 
Deletion.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  consistency  in  behavior,  greater 
than  chance  would  predict.  There  is  no  violation  of  Chomsky's 
recover ability  constraint  because  the  context  supplies  the  deleted 
constituents.  In  English  there  is  a  PRO-form  left  in  the  case  of  Verb 
Hirase  Deletion  and,  in  Object  Deletion,  the  verbal  remains.  English 
thus  seems  to  require  some  surface  verbal  in  the  case  of  both  verbs  and 
adverbial  phrases,  while  Hindi  does  not. 

(5)  The  type  of  pronominal  objects  which  can  occur  with 
transitive  main  verbs  and  adverbials  in  English  supports  the  theory  that 
they  are  the  same  in  underlying  form.  J.  Geis  lists 
the  following  verbs  which  can  take  an  adverbial  form,  such  as  there, 
as  well  as  the  more  usual  pronominal  form,  it  (1970:23).  I  personally 
feel  that  the  sentences  with  the  adverbial  ERO-form  are  only  marginally 
acceptable,  but  this  is  the  data  as  she  reports  it: 
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60.  She  was  approaching  the  city  in  an  airplane  and  he 
was  approaching  |  it    '  in  a  taxi; 

I  there  , 

>_ 

61.  Some  fans  were  entering  the  sports  arena  and  others 
were  leaving  |  it,    ( 

Y there.  ( 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  prepositions :  some  may  occur  with  adverbial 
PRO- forms  as  well  as  nominal  ones  (Geis,  1970:20): 

62.  The  bandits  were  hiding  beyond  the  river,  but  the 
posse  was  afraid  to  ride  beyond  j  it.   ">, 

■>  there.  / 

This  does  not  occur  with  all  prepositions,  just  as  it  does  not  occur  with 
all  verbs : 

63.  Ralph's  at  the  party,  and  Judy's  at  j   it    \  too, 

I  *there  ( 

With  time  prepositions,  the  pronominal  form  can  never  occur: 

6U,    Jane,  worked  until  five  o'clock  and  Bill  worked  iintil 
j'  it  •  ;  too. 
~,  *then  j 

In  Hindi,  the  following  sentence  types  show  up: 

6^.  •  She  was  going  to  the  city  by  airplane  and  the  boy 
was  going  there  by  car. 

wo  hawaaii   jahaaz  se  us  shahar  kii  or  jaa  rahii  thii 
she    airplane     by  that  city  of  direction  go  -ing  was 

aur  wo  laRkaa/wabaa     >  moTar  se  pahtic  rahaa  thaa- 
I  *us  kii  or  j 
••;     and  that  boy   f  there   ;  '   car  by  arriv  -ing  was 
^  *to  it   I 

65.    He  arrived  home  and  his  guests  arrived  "T  there  ■  too. 

\*to  it  - 

wo  ghar  pahucaa  aur  us  ke  raehamaan  bhii  f wahll  ^  pahuce . 

*■  us  kq' 
he  house  arrived  and  him  of  guests   also  j  there  (^ arrived 

\  *at  it  j 

In  Hindi,  an  alternation  of  two  forms  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  and 
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only  the  adverbial  form  occurs.  The  informants  I  consulted  said  the 
nominal  ERO-form  was  clearly  ungrammatical.  However,  in  some  cases, 
what  appears  to  be  a  nominal  form  is  present,  but  this  is  actually  an 
elliptical  one,  the  reduced  surface  reflex  of  a  form  such  as  wo  jagah, 
that  place.  In  these  cases,  wo  is  equivalent  to  that,  not  it. 

The  following  sentences  show  the  behavior  of  PRO-forms  with 
postpositions : 

66,  That  thief  was  leaving  the  bank  and  the  police  were 
entering  it, 

wo   cor  "baik  s'e  nikal  rahaa  thaa  aur  pulis  j  wahaa  ] 

i  lis  me  ( 

that  thief  bank  from  leav  -ing  was  and  police  r  there  \ 

^it  in  ■ 

ghus  rahii  thii. 
enter  -ing  were 

67,  Some  people  are  going  into  the  theatre  and  some 
people  are  coming  out  of  it, 

kuch  log   sinemaa  ghar  kii   or   Jaa  rahe  hSi  aur 
some  people  movie  house  of  direction  go  -ing  are  and 

kuch  log]  wahaa  se  '.  nikal  rahe  Hal. 

1^  us  se    ' 
some  people  .'there  from  .  leav  -ing  are 
1  it  from    1  .. 

68,  Ram  is  at  the  party  and  Sarita  is  there  also, 

raam  paarTii  me  hai  aur  saritaa  bhii  f  wahaa  ^i  hai. 

,^  *us  me  i' 
Ram  party  in  is  and  "Sarita  also   f  there  ^  is 

',  *it  in  ' 

As  in  English,  vdth  time  expressions  the  pronominal  form  is  not  possible: 

69,  John  worked  until  fovir  o'clock  and  Bill  worked  until 

(  then  ,  too. 
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Jaan  ne  caar  baje  tak  kaam  kiyaa  a\ir  bil  ne  bhii 
John    four  o'clock  until  work  did  and  Bill  also 

^  tab  I  tak  kaam  kiyaa 
I  *us  ( 

/  then  (  irntil  work  did 
l*it  / 

In  the  case  of  postpositions,  Hindi  is  like  English  in  permitting  both 

pronominal  and  adverbial  PRO-forms,  except  in  the  case  of  time 

expressions,  where  only  the  adverbial  FRO-form  may  occur. 

These  data  seem  to  shovj  that  in  regard  to  FRO-form  objects,  the 
argument  is  not  as  strong  in  Hindi  as  in  English.  In  the  speech  of 
one  of  my  informants,  the  pronominal  form  could  not  occur  in  the 
adverbial  phrase  or  the  verb  phrase  and  thus  represents  the  desired 
distribution  within  this  theoretical  framework.  However,  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  speech  of  my  other  informants. 

It  could  be  claimed  that  the  speech  of  my  first  informant  represents 
a  regularizing  tendency:  both  verbs  and  adverbs  can  take  only  the 
adverbial  ERO-form  object.  Although  this  is  an  appealing  thought,  I 
do  not  have  enough  historical  or  dialectal  information  or  an  analysis 
which  is  complete  enough  to  do  more  than  make  the  suggestion. 

In  any  case,  I  do  not  feel  this  is  a  very  strong  argument  because 

a  postposition  could  be  posited  in  deep  structure  in  a  synchronic 

analysis  and  then  be  deleted  by  a  late  rule.  That  this  process  is  often 

involved  is  shown  by  the  inflection  of  words  which  precede  the  spot 

where  the  posited  postposition  would  be: 

70,    I  am  going  to  my  house, 

mai  apne  ghar  ^  Jaa  rahaa  hWx. 
I  my  house    go  -ing  am 
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(6)  A  verbal  origin  has  been  posited  for  adjectives.  If  there 
is  a  rule  which  applies  to  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  verbs  only,  we 
•would  have  additional  support  for  a  verbal  origin  for  all  three*  In 
considering  sentences  with  predicate  adjectives  and  adverbs,  we  would 
expect  them  to  behave  differently  from  predicate  nominals.  Examples  of 
these  types  are: 

71».   She  is  attractive* 
72*    He  is  in  New  York* 
73i    He  is  a  fool* 
One  process  which  differentiates  between  these  two  groups  is 
Whiz-Deletion.  This  deletes  the  wh-word  of  relative  clauses  and  the 
immediately  following  verb  to  be.  Whiz-Deletion  can  occxir  in  a 
restrictive  relative  clause  which  contains  a  verb,  adjective,  or 
adverb,  but  not  when  it  contains  a  predicate  nominal.  Thus  there  are 
sentences  of  the  form: 

7^.    He  met  a  girl  (who  is)  beautiful  —- ♦ 
He  met  a  beautiful  girl. 
Adjective  Preppsing,  which  applies  to  single  lexical  items,  yields  the 
grammatical,  form  of  the  sentence  after  deletioni*  ■ 

75«  ,  He  attended  the  meeting  (which  was)  in  Denver. 
■-.■-Yi-   ?.i.     .7^»-   :9®  likes  the  girl  (who  is)  singing  --- ^ 

He  likes  the  singing  girl. 
There  are  no  similar  sentences  which  include  an  embedded  predicate 
nominal : 

77.    He  met  the  man  who  is  the  mayor  -/-> 
*He  met  the  man  the  mayor. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  Hindi  sentences: 
VJith  adjectives: 

78,  That  boy  met  a  girl  who  is  beautiful. 

wo   laRkaa  ek  laRkii  se  milaa  Jo  sundar  hai .  — ^ 
that  boy    a   girl  with  met  who  beautiful  is 

79,  That  boy  met  a  beautiful  girl. 

wo  laRkaa  ek  sundar  laKkii  se  milaa . 
that  boy   a  beautiful  girl  with  met 

80,  That  city  i.'hich  is  big  is  in  India, 

wo  shahar  jo  baEa  hai  bhaarat  me  hai.   — t 
that  city  which  big  is  India  in  is 

81,  That  big  city  is  in  India. 

wo  baRaa  shahar  bhaarat  me  hai • 
that  big   city   India  in  is 

With  adverbials : 

82,  He  went  to  that  meeting  which  was  in  Delhi. 

wo  us  sabhaa  me  gayaa  jo  dillii  me  thii .  — ^ 
he  that  meeting  to  went  which  Delhi  in  was 

83,  He  went  to  the  Delhi  meeting. 

wo  dillii  kii  sabhaa  me  gayaa . 
he  Delhi  of  meeting  to  went 

wo  dillii  waalii  sabhaa  me  gayaa . 
he  Delhi    one  meeting  in  vent 

84,  That  book  which  is  on  the  table  is  expensive. 

jo   kitaab  mez  par  hai  wo  mahagii  hai.  — » 
which  book  table  on  is  it  expensive  is 

85*    That  book  on  the  table  is  expensive. 

mez  par  waalii  kitaab  mahagii  hai . 
table  on   one  book  expensive  is 

mez  par  kii  kitaab  mahagii  hai . 
table  on  of  book  expensive  is 
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86,  They  v/ent  to  the  party  which  v/as  on  Sattirday. 

v;e   us  paarTii  me  gaye  jo  shani\;aar  ko  thii.  — i 
they  that  party  to  went  which  Saturday  on  was 

87.  They  went  to  the  Sat\irday  p^r'.y. 

we  shaniv  x   kii  paarTJi  me  gaye. 
they  Satxir  'y  of  party    to  went 

V/ith  verb  forms : 

88.  He  likes  that  girl  who  is  singing. 

us  ko  wo  laRkii  pasand   hai  jo  gaar^a  gaa  rahii  hai. 
him  to  that  girl  pleasing  is  vrho  song  sing  -ing  is 

89,  He  likes  that  singing  girl. 

us  ko  wo  gianaa  gaanewaalii  laRkii  pasand  hai. 
him  to  that  song    singing  one  girl  pleasing  is 

In  sentences  with  an  animate  subject,  the  types  of  reduction  which  can 

occur  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  number  of  constraints.  Consider  the 

following  data: 

90,  That  boy  who  is  in  the  room.,, 

jo   laRkaa  us  kamare  me  hai  wo...  — > 
which  boy  that  room  in  is  he 

91.  That  boy  in  the  room... 

us   kamare  waalaa  laRkaa... 
that  room    one    boy 

92 .  My   aunt  who  is  in  Delhi .... 

merii  jo  caacii  dillii  me  hai  wo,,. — v 
my   vjhich  aunt   Delhi  in  Is  she 

93,  My   aunt  in  Delhi  ... 

merii  dillii  waalii  caacii  ... 
my    Delhi   one    aunt 

9k,         That  boy  who  is  on  the  roof... 

jo   laRkaa  chat  par  hai  wo,,,  — 1> 
that  boy    roof  on    is  he 
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95*    That  boy  on  the  roof... 

vo   chat  per  \7aalaa  laEkaa... 
that  roof  on  one    boy 

In  this  sentence,  the  postposition  can  not  be  deleted  because  it  is  not 

the  unmarked  form  and  is  therefore  not  recoverable.  The  following 

sentence  does  not  reduce: 

96.  That  man  on  the  table... 

jo   aadmii  mez  par  hai  no,,.   -/-* 
that  man   table  on  is   he 

97.  That  man  on  the  table... 

*mez  par  waalaa  aadmii  . . . 
table  on    one    man 

It  may  be  that  the  factor  determining  if  a  v/aalaa  form  can  occur  is 

whether  the  sentence  is  understood  as  elliptical.  If  it  is,  fiirther 

reduction  is  not  possible.  Sentence  96  may  be  a  shortened  form  of 

the  structiire  underlying  98' 

98.  That  man  seated  on  the  table... 

wo   mez  par     baiThaa  huaa    aadmii,,, 
that  table  on   in  a  state  of  sitting  man 

This  would  mean  that  \7ith  animate  subjects,  certain  adverbial  phrases 

can  not  occur  as  predicates,  but  only  with  verbs  such  as  baiThnaa,  to 

sit;  khaRaa  honaa,  to  stand;  le,Tnaa,  to  lie.  In  any  case,  these  examples 

are  not  critical  to  my  discussion  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyze 

them  fiirther. 

The  important  point  is  that  in  the  case  of  noun  predicates,  the 

sentence  does  not  reduce : 

99 •    That  man  who  is  my  teacher  is  very  smarts 
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wo  sajjan  jo  mere  adhyaapak  hai  bahut  tez  hai.  -/-» 
that  man  vho  my    teacher  is  very  smart  is 

100.  •^That  man- teacher  is  very  smart. 

*\'io   adhyaapak  sajjan  bahut  tez  hai. 
that  teacher  man    very  smart  is 

101.  That  jewel  v;hich  is  his  treasure  is  beautiful, 

wo  gahnaa  jo  us  kii  nidhi  hai  sundar  hai.  -/•* 
that  jevjel  which  him  of  treasure  is  beautiful  is 

102.  *His  treasure- jewel  is  beautiful. 

*us  kii  nidhi  gahnaa  bahut  sundar  hai . 
him  of  treasure  jewel  very  beautiful  is 

Although  the  structures  involving  relative  reduction  seem  to  be 
more  complicated  in  Hindi  than  in  English,  involving  at  the  very  least 
an  animate/inanimate  dimension,  there  is  still  good  evidence  for 
treating  the  predicate  nominal  as  a  class  apart  since  it  does  not 
undergo  reduction. 

This  paper  has  been  an  attempt  to  motivate  the  analysis  of  ndverbials 
in  Hindi  as  higher  verbs.  I  have  relied  heavily  on  Jonnie  Geis's 
dissertation,  in  many  cases  using  her  examples  and  in  all  cases  applying 
her  arguments  in  English  to  Hindi.  I  have  shown  that,  as  in  English, 
both  transitive  verbs  and  postpositions  have  objects  and  exhibit  co- 
occvurrence  restrictions  with  these  objects.  These  can  be  most  parsimon- 
iously stated  on  the  postposition,  and  unless  these  surface-level  forms 
are  posited  as  verbs,  some  explanation  must  be  given  for  the  fact  that 
the  same  features  of  nouns  are  relevant  in  both  cases. 

Both  verbs  and  postpositions  undergo  Verb  Phrase  and  Object 
Deletion.  Although  there  are  differences  between  the  ti^o  languages, 
within  each  there  is  a  consistency  of  rule  application  for  the  two 
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distinct  surface  classes. 

In  the  case  of  pronominalization  of  the  objects,  I  personally  do 
not  feel  the  argi;iment  is  o   strong  one.  With  many  adverbial  objects  of 
verbs,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  postposition  had  been  deleted  by  a 
late  rule.  This,  would  explain  the  presence  of  the  oblique  case. 

Adverbials  undergo  at  least  one  rule  in  common  vdth  verbs  and 
adjectives:  Whiz-Deletion.  Nouns  do  not  conform  to  this  process. 

Finally  this  analysis  gives  an  explanation  for  the  appearance  of 
postpositions  with  an  SOV  language  such  as  Hindi. 

IV.  Arguments  and  Counter-Arguments 

There  are  a  number  of  objections  v/hich  can  be  raised  against  a 
deverbal  analysis  of  adverbs. 

(l)        Traditionally,  postpositions  have  been  derived  from 
nominal  forms.  Although  there  has  been  great  disagreement  on  the 
exact  nature  of  these  derivations,  the  basic  assumption  seems  to  be 
correct.  This  "ould  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  strong  co\inter- 
evidence  to  postpositions  as  underlying  verbs.  However,  more  extensive 
investigation  shows  this  is  not  the  case. 

Paul  Postal,  in  /.spects  of  Phonological  Theory,  has  shovm  in  his 
study  of  Mohawk  and  Oneida  that  synchronic  rule  ordering  does  not 
necessarily  mirror  diachronic  order.  This  is  because  the  optimum 
grammar  is  not  alv;ays  generated  by  adding  a  rule  to  the  end  (see  Chpt. 
13).  This  would  argue  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  historical 
development  of  a  language  and  the  psychological  reality  reflected  by 
the  grammar.  Granting  that  postpositions  are  historically  derived  from 
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nouns  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  they  are  now  perceived 
as  verbs  by  the  speakers  of  the  language. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  use  either  a  phonological  or  meta- 
theoretical  argument  to  support  the  deverbal  analysis  since  there  is 
ample  evidence  for  it  in  the  development  of  Hindi  itself. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  most  analyses  of  postpositions  derive  them 

from  nouns,  but  they  are  usually  derived  from  the  locative  case.  This 

fact  is  sometimes  overlooked.  H.  Bahri  states  (1959:350): 

We  can  now  endorse  with  authority  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Kellogg  that  most  of  the  postpositions  are  originally  nouns 
some  of  which  have  been  trvmcated  beyond  recognition. 

But  Kellogg  himself  says  (1955=380): 

Besides  the. . .pronominal  adverbs  are  many  others  of  various 
derivations.  Very  many  of  these,  indeed,  are,  in  fact,  old 
locative  cases  of  nouns. 

Many  of  the  derivations  he  gives  for  the  pronominal  adverbs  show  that 

they  too  can  be  derived  from  locatives  (see  especially  373-380). 

As  might  be  expected,  in  several  instances  a  locative  case  is 
posited  as  the  origin  of  a  modern  postposition  (Kellogg,  1955:129): 
loc.  sing,  madhya,  middle  — >    me 

Burrow,  in  his  book  The  Sanskrit  Language,  says  of  adverbials  (1965:280); 

A  large  number  of  the  adverbials... are,  in  their  ultimate 
analysis,  case  forms  of  nominal  stems,  e.  g.  the  simple  neuter 
stem  which  functions  as  nom.  ace.  sg.  nt.  (jafitu),  endless  locative 
(praatfia),  instrumental  (sayutra£). 

However,  in  some  instances,  the  stem  no  longer  has  any  function 

except  in  the  adverbial  form,  while  in  others  the  stem  can  still  be 

used  as  a  substantive  or  adjective.  Thus  even  in  Sanskrit,  from  which 

Hindi  derives  many  of  these  items,  a  verbal  analysis  can  be  supported. 
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The  statement  that  postpositions  are  derived  from  nominals.  is  a  simpli- 
fication -which  overlooks  the  critical  matter  of  case. 

By  the  time  of  Hindi,  the  case  endings  vere  almost  completely  gone 
and  one  form  had  to  express  the  relationships  formerly  given  by  six 
cases.  Sanskrit  had  evolved  a  system  of  using  indeclinable  adverbials 
to  define  more  closely  the  relation  expressed  by  a  case  affix  (Burrows, 
1965:283).  At  a  later  stage  in  the  language,  the  newer  adverbially- 
used  case  forms  also  served  this  purpose.  This  evolved  into  the 
modern  system  of  declension  with  postpositions  (Kellogg,  1955-119) • 
This  is  a  common  pattern  of  change,  well-documented  in  a  number  of 
instances,  of  an  inflectional  language  changing  to  one  in  which  separate 
morphemes  and  position  express  the  grammatical  relations.  Since  both 
inflections  and  postpositions  must  have  co-existed  to  a  rather  great 
extent  (note  that  presently  there  is  still  a  trace  of  case  in  the  oblique 
form  in  Hindi)  and  both  performed  the  same  function,  it  would  be 
denying  any  possibility  of  psychological  reality  of  the  grammar  if  we 
argued  that  postpositions  were  deverbal  and  case  endings  were  not. 

We  would  be  claiming  that  simply  because  the  speaker  chose  a 
psotposition,  i.e.  a  separate  morpheme,  rather  than  a  case  ending,  he 
would  be  using  completely  different  psychological  processes.  The  not- 
unusual  change  from  an  inflectional  to  a  positional  language  with  the 
concurrent  development  of  a  pre/postpositional  system  would  have  to 
imply  both  a  radical  change  in  the  psychological  basis  of  the  grammar 
and  the  simultaneous  functioning  of  two  different  processes  vrith  the 
same  ultimate  communicative  piirpose  in  the  mind  of  each  speaker  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  one 
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would  predict, 

(2)  It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the  noun  of  agency,  vraalaa, 

occurs  with  postpositions,  they  should  not  be  considered  deverbal.  I 

do  not  find  this  a  serious  objection.  Although  waalaa  can  occur  with 

noxms  and  postpositions,  it  can  also  occvir  with  adjectives  and  verbs : 

paRhnewaale     those  who  study     (paRhnaa  -  to  study) 

rahanewaalaa    the  one  who  lives    (rahanaa  -  to  live) 

gaanewaalaa     the  one  who  sings    (gaanaa  -  to  sing) 

puraanaawaalaa  the  old  one         (puraanaa  -  old) 

nayaawaalaa"^    the  new  one         (nayaa  -  new) 

Therefore,  by  claiming  that  the  same  process  applying  to  verbs  aipplied 

to  the  postpositions,  the  same  data  could  be  used  as  evidence  for  the 

deverbal  origin  of  postpositions.  However,  fturther  investigation 

reveals  that  when  the  waalaa  does  join  with  a  verb,  it  is  only  after 

nominalization  of  the  verb  has  occurred.  That  it  is  a  nominal  form  is 

shown  by  the  face  that  the  verb  inflects  in  the  same  way  a  noun  does: 

aanevaalaa     the  one  who  comes    (aanaa  -  to  come) 

kelewaalaa     banana  seller       (kelaa  -  banana) 

baccewaalaa     a  person  who        (baccaa  -  child) 
has  a  child 

More  important,  the  distribution  of  waalaa  is  not  over  the  entire 

group  of  postpositions.  The  following  data  shov;  this: 

baahar  waalaa   the  outside  one      (baahar  -  outside) 

andar  waalaa    the  inside  one      (andar  -  inside) 

paas  waalaa     the  near  one        (paas  -  near) 

*mS  waalaa     *the  one  who  is  in   (me  -  in) 
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*par  waalaa     ■^the  one  who  is  on   (par  -  on) 

But:     mez  par  waalaa  the  one  on  the      (mez  -  tabic) 

table  (par  -  on) 

kamaree  (me)    the  one  in  the      (kamaraa  -  room) 
waalaa         room  (me  -  in) 

These  facts  indicate  that  waalaa  does  not  attach  to  nouns  and  verbs  at 

all  but  rather  to  Noun  Phrases.  A  postposition  and  a  verb,  at  the  time 

in  the  derivation  when  this  transformation  applies,  must  be  dominated 

by  an  NP  node  in  the  same  way  a  noun  must  be. 

Joining  the  waalaa  to  a  true  postposition  (see  below)  would  be 

analogous  to  joining  it  to  a  verb  in  the  finite  form: 

*  f  paRhte  waalaa    '\  *the  studies  one   (paRhnaa  - 

<;  paRh  rahe  waalaa  ^  to  study) 

l^  paRh  waalaa      j 

The  distribution  of  this  form  gives  strong  support  for  treating  post- 
positions and  verbs  as  one  class. 

(3)  Another  problem  is  the  construction  and  behavior  of  compound 
postpositions,  a  rather  large  group  of  items.  I  will  use  the 
following  terms  proposed  by  K,  C.  Bahl  ( I967 : '^■'■97 )  in  discussing  this 
class: 

aap     ke      pa&s      near  you 
you  near 

noun  genitive  pseudonoun 
marker 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  verbal  analysis  is  the  fact  that 

the  genitive  marker  kaa  which  occurs  in  these  structures  inflects  to 

agree  v;ith  the  gender  of  the  following  pseudonoun,  which  is  traditionally 

considered  a  postposition: 
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naukar  kii  jagah        in  place  of  the  servant 
servant  of  place 

ghar  ke  bhiitar         inside  the  house 
house     inside 

This  class  of  words  is  discussed  fairly  extensively  by  Bahl 
(1967:^97  ff.).  He  says: 

The  common  characteristics  which  distinguish  these  pseudo- 
nouns  from  nouns  as  well  as  adjectives  are  that  they  always  imply 
oblique  forms,  do  not  occur  with  number  and,  with  some  exception, 
function  as  postpositions  with  the  postpositions  ke  and/or  se. 

Note  especially  that  the  first  element  is  either  ke  or  se.  Kellogg 

(1955 :U86)  also  states  that  these  can  be  preceded  by  either  the  genitive 

or  the  ablative  but  no  other  group.  The  fact  that  this  is  a  highly 

restricted  group  suggests  that  this  form  can  be  predicted,  with  the 

presence  of  one  or  the  other  being  due  to  a  semantic  marking  on  the 

entire  lexical  unit.^ 

Although  the  inflected  kaa  could  be  attributed  to  the  word 

directly  following,  the  pseudonoun,  it  could  also  be  attributed  to 

the  presence  in  deep  structure  of  a  postposition  following  the  surface 

pseudonoun.  This  same  process  can  be  seen  in  the  sentence: 

103.  I  went  to  my  friend's  house. 

mai  apne  dost  ke  ghar  0  gayaa  . 
I    my  friend  of  house    vjent 

Here,  the  postposition  meaning  to  is  deleted,  but  its  presence  in  deep 

structure  is  indicated  by  the  inflection  of  apnaa  and  kaa.  There  is  no 

question  of  ghar,  house,  being  a  postposition.  Native  speakers  of  Hindi 

agree  that  a  postposition  is  present  at  a  deep  level  in  sentences  of 

this  kind. 

This  is  supported  by  Bahl's  insight  (1967:502): 
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All  pseudonouns  and  nouns  occur  as  adverbs  of  place,  direction, 
time  or  manner,  and  imply  only  one  of  the  several  simple  post- 
positions. These  implied  postpositions  are  the  primary  postpositions 
of  these  pseudonouns  and  nouns. 

The  postposition  can  be  deleted  from  one  of  these  compound  post- 
positions when  the  feature  markings  that  the  postposition  contributes 
to  the  construction  are  red\indant.  He  demonstrates  this  with  two 
sentences  (1967:500): 

lOU.  He  has  put  the  book  here. 

us  ne  pustak  yahaa  (par)  rakhii  thii  . 
he     book   here  on     put  has 

105.  He  has  taken  the  book  from  here. 

wo  pustak  yahaa  se  le     gayaa  thaa . 
he  book   here  from  take  (emphatic  has 

past) 

yahaa  has  the  same  markings  as  par,  so  the  latter  may  be  deleted,  se, 

however,  changes  the  meaning  of  the  construction,  so  it  must  be  present. 

yiy   feeling  is  that  the  term  "pseudonoun"  refers  clearly  to  a 
surface  phenomenon,  and  that  in  deep  structure  these  should  be 
treated  as  true  novins  followed  by  true  postpositions,  a  rather  limited 
group. 

This  treatment  is  implied  in  Kellogg' s  work.  He  first  makes  the 

point  that  postpositions  are  used  in  substantive  declensions  to  denote 

the  cases  of  nouns  and  then  attributes  the  presence  of  a  postposition 

preceding  an  adverb  to  be  due  to  the  substantive  character  of  the 

adverb  (1955:386).  He  gives  several  examples  of  adverbs  which  require 

the  genitive  postposition:  baahar,  outside;  saath,  withj  etc.  Further 

on,  he  states  (1955:U87): 

Many  words  which,  when  following  a  noun  in  the  genitive,      ''- 
must  be  rendered  into  English  as  prepositions,  under  other 
circumstances  must  be  regarded  as  nouns,  and  often  translated 
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accordingly* 

The  final  argument  involves  the  literal  translation  of  some  of 
these  compound  postpositions^  given  by  Bahri  (1959:3^9): 


sag 

company 

aap  ke  sag 

along  with  you 

saath 

company 

aap  ke  saath 

with  you 

haath 

hand 

naukar  ke  haath 

through  the  servant 
(by  the  hand  of  the 
servant) 

kaaran 

reason 

aap  ke  kaaran 

due  to  you 

Jagah 

place 

naiikar  kii 

in  place  of  the 

jagah 

servant 

In  deep  structvire,  for  a  sentence  such  as : 

106.  The  servant  sleeps  outside  the  house. 


naukar  ghar  ke  baahar  so  -taa  hai . 
servant  house  of  outside  sleep  -s 


I  would  posit: 


WP 


VP 


ye 
it 


/ 


S 

.i 

j 
naukar  sotaa  hai 
servant  sleep  -s 


NP 


/ 


/       :  r  par  V 

baahar   ghar  ke  baahar  V  mS  j 

,i  on  ) 
outside   house  of  outside  (^  in  ^ 


I  do  not  want  to  try  to  formulate  the  genitive  structvire  under  the  circled 
S  node,  but  this  would  be  more  complex.  If  no  genitive  construction  were 
present,  the  sentence  would  be: 
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107.  The  servant  sleeps  outside. 

naukar  baahar  sotaa  hai  • 
servant  outside  sleep  -s 

In  some  of  these  compound  postpositions,  the  surface  manifestation 
as  a  noun  is  probably  no  longer  possible  and  these  would  have  to  be 
marked  as  requiring  a  genitive  construction. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  words  which  supports  the  analysis 
of  compound  postpositions  into  the  genitive  marker,  a  noun  and  an 
Tonder lying  postposition:  those  compovinds  in  which  the  postposition  is 
present  in  siorface  struct\ire.  Exainples  include: 


kii  bagal  me 

along 

bagal 

side,  border 

kii  tulnaa  me 

beside 

tulnaa 

similarity, 
comparison 

ke  hisaab  se 

by  (time) 

hisaab 

calculation 

kii  wajah  se 

because  of 

wajah 

reason 

kii  dishaa  me 

toward 

dishaa 

direction, 
point 

ke  !  maeirg  (  se 
\  raaste  j 

via 

( maarg  \ 
1  raastaa 

j  path   1 
:  street  j 

ke  baare  me 

about 

baaraa 

matter, 
business 

.ack  of  inflection 

on  the  forms 

tulnaa . and 

dishaa  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  they  are  feminine  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  and  character- 
istically do  not  inflect  in  the  singular  in  the  way  masculine  singular 
words  ending  in  -aa  do. 

These  cases  seem  analogous  to  those  in  which  the  true  postposition 
is  missing: 

ke  pare         beyond        paraa        a  line 
ke  piiche        after        piichaa      back 


ie  tale        under         talaa        bottom 
kii  or         at,  towards     or  direction 


If  in  the  face  of  this  evidence  we  nevertheless  choose  to  say  the 
above  pseudonouns  are  actually  postpositions,  we  have  to  explain  the 
following: 

(1)  The  genitive  marker  agrees  in  gender  vath  it.  This  would 
mean  we  would  have  to  mark  all  postpositions  for  gender.  Naturally  this 
would  include  the  true  postpositions,  a  class  which  includes  at  least 
me,   se,  par^  tak,  ko  and  probably  a  few  others.  Since  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  what  the  gender  of  these  might  be,  the  feature  chosen  would 
be  completely  Arbitrary,  which  immediately  throws  serious  doubt  upon 
this  position. 

(2)  The  postpositions  would  also  have  to  inflect  for  niamber, 
since  many  compound  postpositions  which  are  masculine  (as  indicated  by 
ke)  end  in  -e,  the  marker  for  both  pliiral  and  oblique  case.  This 
could. be  avoided  by  claiming  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
compound  postposition  and  the  noun,   ending  in  -aa  to  which  it  is 
semantically  related,  but  this  is  attributing  far  too  much  to  coinci- 
dence and  is  completely  ad  hoc. 
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An  elegant  solution  to  this  confusion  is  to  posit  a  deep  structure 
postposition  which  is  deleted.  With  the  addition  of  a  deletion  rule, 
others  already  required  by  the  grammar  for  the  generation  of  surface 
strings  such  as: 

108.  in  John's  house 

jaan  ke  ghar  ml 
John  of  house  in 

will  produce  the  correct  compound  postposition.  This  rule  is  required 

anyway  to  generate  the  string: 

109.  to  John's  house 

Jaan  ke  ghar  0 
John  of  house 

This  also  explains  the  semantic  link  between  the  noun  and  the  postposi- 
tional phrase , 

V,   A  Note  on  A.  C.  Sinha's  Analysis  of  about  -  ke  baare  me 

If  the  analysis  of  postpositions  as  deep  structure  verbals  is 
correct,  it  provides  a  possible  way  to  resolve  the  problems  created  by 
A.  C,  Sinha's  analysis  of  ke  baare  me,  presented  in  his  dissertation. 
Predicate  Complement  Constructions  in  Hindi  and  English  (I970).  His 
analysis  is  ad  hoc  and  is  based  on  a  large  body  of  faulty  data,  which 
I  will  note  in  the  body  of  this  discussion. 

ke  baare  mg  is  introduced  in  his  chapter  on  embedded  questions  in 
Hindi  (1970:1C6),  In  attempting  to  extend  his  analysis  of  complementizers, 
he  says  that  only  the  clause  complementizer,  kii,  and  the  gerundive, 
kaa  -naa  function  in  embedded  questions.  This  immediately  starts  him 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  since  there  are  no  sentences  in  Hindi  of  the  form: 
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110.  *mai  ne  maa  se  kis  ke  hone  kaa  puuchaa . 
I    mother  from  who  of  being  of  asked 

111.  *inal  ne  maa  se  us  ke  yahaa  hone  kaa  puuchaa . 
I    mother  from  him  of  where  being  of  asked 

112.  *mai  ne  maa  se  us  ke  kaise   hone  kaa  puuchaa. 
I     mother  from  him  of  condition  being  of  asked 

Sinha  considers  these  sentences  and  says  they  are  ungrammatical 

because  ho,  to  be,  is  introduced  transformationally  and  could  not  eljipeal' 

beforfe  the  ger\indive  element  -pafa.  He  then  says  the  -naa  is  obligatorily 

deleted  after  an  NP,  This  also  generates  an  imgrammatical  sentence. 

Apparently  Still  trying  to  pfeserVe  his  extension  of  the  genondive 

complementizer,  he  choses  ke  baare  mg  as  the  structure  which  is  the 

surface  reflex  of  the  underlying  complementizer  kaa  -naa.  He  sets  up 

the  ke  as  the  inflected  form  of  kaa;  the  -naa  is  deleted  because  it 

follows  an  NP;  and  baare  mg  is  introduced  transformationally.  He  gives 

no  motivation  for  this  other  than  the  following  (1970:112): 

The  exact  nature  of  the  transformation  (or  transformations) 
that  ultimately  generates  taBre  me... is  not  at  all  clear  although 
a  dependency  between  this  transformation  (whatever  its  exact 
nature)  and  the  gerundive  complementizer  is  apparent. 

The  tentative  nature  of  this  statement  in  itself  should  cause  any 

serious  reader  to  question  this  analysis.  However,  there  are  many  more 

fundmnental  reasons  to  do  so« 

First,  he  does  not  consider  the  gerundive  equivalents  of  sentences 

such  as: 

113.  I  asked  mother  who  was  going. 
Hk,     1   asked  mother  where  he  was  going. 

If  the  only  reason  the  kaa  -naa  does  not  appear  in  the  sentences  with 
the  copula  is  because  that  verb  is  introduced  transformationally  and 
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and  the  -naa  is  deleted  after  an  NP  before  ho  can  be  inserted^  there  is 
no  natural  way  to  prevent  the  generation  of  the  following  deviant 
sentences : 

115.  *in'al  ne   maa  se   kiis  ke  jaane  kaa  puuchaa. 
I      mother  from  who   of  going  of    asked 

116.  *mal  ne  maa   se  us  ke  kahaa  Jaane  kaa  puuchaa . 
I     mother  from  him  of  where  going  of  asked 

This  is  a  major  problem  for  his  analysis  which  he  does  not  resolve. 

Furthermore,  he  is  forced  to  say  that  the  gerundive  equivalents 

of  the  following  sentences  with  the  clause  complementizer  have  the  same 

surface  form  (1970:107): 

117.  I  asked  mother  who  ne  was. 

mal  ne  maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai. 
I    mother  from  it  asked  that  he  who   is 

118.  I  asked  mother  how  he  was. 

mai  ne  maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaisaa  hai  • 
I    mother  from  it  asked  that  he    how   is 

119.  I  asked  mother  where  he  was. 

mai  ne   maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kahaa  hai . 
I     mother  from  it   asked  that  he  where  is 

The  ger\andive  equivalent  for  all  three  of  the  above,   in  Sinha's  analysis 

is: 

120.  I  asked  mother  about  him. 

mai  ne  maa  se  us  ke  baare  me  puucha . 
I    mother  from  him    about     asked 

He  says  (1970:107): 

Notice  that  the  adverbial  distinctions  brought 
out  by  the  sentences  (by  the  question  words  kaisaa  "how" 
and  kahaa  "where")  are  obliterated.  However,  the 
occurrence  of  this  transformation  is  dependent  upon  the 
deep  structure  presence  of  an  embedded  question. 
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He  could  also  have  included  kaun,  who.  In  any  case,  this  seems  to  be 
a  clear  instance  of  a  transformation  changing  meanings  in  ways  vhich  are 
both  major  and  unpredictable i  I  have  found  no  Hindi  speaker  who  agrees 
with  these  data.  Furthermore,  Sinha  offers  no  explanation  of  how  he 
gets  rid  of  the  question  words  beyond  the  quotations  given  above  concerning 
the  dependency  of  the  baare.pQ  transformation)  the  geruhdiVe  cotnplemehtizer 
and  embedded  questions. 

Setting  the  ke  +  baare  me  up  as  related  to  the  gerundive  forces 
him  to  more  extreme  positions.  Consider  the  following  sentences  (1970:109)! 

121,  I  asked  mother  who  he  was. 

mai  ne  maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai- 
I    mother  from  it   asked  that  he  who  is 

122.  I  asked  mother  about  him  as  to  who  he  was, 

mai  ne  maa  se  us  ke  baare  me  ye  puuchaa  ki 
I    mother  from  him   about    it  asked  that 

wo  ka\m  hai. 
he   who   is 

He  is  forced  to  conclude  that  these  two  sentences,  "despite  their 

semantic  similarity  (1970:110)"  ere  not  synonymous.  If  he  interpreted 

122  ias  containing  the  surface  reflex  of  the  gerundive  complementizer, 

he  would  be  claiming  that  two  complementizers  had  applied  to  one 

embedded  sentence.  This  is  obviously  impossible. 

Besides  the  unfortunate  decision  to  deny  the  relationship  of  these 
two  sentences,  this  analysis  forces  Sinha  to  find  another  way  to 
generate  ke  baare  me.  He  sets  up  the  "other"  occtirrence  as  an  expansion 
in  the  Phrase  Structure  rules. 

Using  this  distinction,  he  correctly  claims  the  following  two 
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sentences  are  non-synonymous  (1970:110): 

123,  I  wish  to  know  the  time  of  his  going,     , 

mai  us  ke  jaane  kaa  samay  jaannaa  caah  -taa  hQu. 
I   him  of  going  of  time   to  know  want  Pres. 

12I+.  I  want  to  know  about  the  time  of  his  goingi 

mai  us  ke  jaane  ke  aamay  ke  baare  me  jaanhaa  caah  -taa  huu, 
I  him  of  going  of  time    about    to  know  want  Pres. 

Unfortunately,  he  claims  the  two  above  are  not  synonymous  because  12k 

and  the  following  are; 

125,  I  want  to  know  about  him  as  to  the  time  that  he  is 
going, 

mai  us  ke  baare  me  ye  jaannaa  caah  -taa  huu  ki  wo 
I  him    about   u,t  to.  know  want  Pres,  that  he 

kis  samay  ja  rahaa  hai. 
which  time  go  -ing  is 

He  is  pushed  into  this  incorrect  claim  of  synonymity  because  121+  has 

his  ka  -naa  complementizer  and  ke  baare  me.  This  means  that  ke  baare  me 

in  this  sentence  means  about.  Therefore,  the  sentence  should  be 

equivalent  to  I25  with  the  clause  complementizer  and  about ,  He  overlooks 

the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  125  the  ke  baare  me  follows  samay j 

time  and  in  133  it  follows  wo  (us),  him.  This  is  due  to  his  failure  to 

attribute  real  semantic  content  to  the  word  baare  (baaraa  -  affair , 

business,  etc.  See  wishay,)  In  the  beginning  of  his  chapter,  he 

clearly  spells  out  this  position  when  he  says  that  baaraa,  unlike 

wishay,  can  not  appear  alone  meaning  theme  and  he  will  therefore 

discuss  only  the  former, 

I  will  conclude  this  discussion  of  Sinha's  position  with  one  other 

example  of  the  sentences  he  is  forced  to  analyze  as  aynonymous  since  he 
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is  attempting  to  maintain  the  equivalence  of  the  transformationally 
introduced  ke  baare  me  and  the  ki  complementizer: 

126.  I  want  to  know  if  he  went, 

mal  ye  jaafina  caah  -taa  htivi  ki  kyaa  wo  gayaa* 
I    it  to  know  want  Pres.   that  Ques*  Word  he  went 

127,  I  want  to  know  about  his  going* 

mSi  us  kee  jaane  ke  baare  mai   jaanriaa  ckah  -taa  huu. 
I   him  of  going  Complementizei:  to  khow  want   Pres, 

Even  at  the  most  fundamental  operational  level,  these  are  clearly  not 

equivalent.  The  first  will  elicit  a  yes/no  answer;  the  second, 

information.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  further, 

I  propose  to  analyze  ke  baare  me,  in  all  its  occurrences,  as  a 

compound  postposition  composed  of  a  genitive  phrase,  a  noun,  and  a  true 

postposition.  As  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  adverbials  discussed  by 

Burrows,  baaraa  would  be  marked  so  it  could  not  occur  outside  the  phrase 

ke  baare  me.  If  it  did  so,  the  sentence  would  be  marked  as  deviant, 

128,  I  saw  that  :  business.  \ 

I  affair.   j 

*mal  ne   wo  baaraa  dekhaa. 
I       that  business  saw 

129.  I  thought  about  that  j  matter.  | 

\  theme,  f 

. ,    .,  *mal  ne  us  baaraa  ke  wishay  me  socaa . 
I     that  matter    about     thought 

I  am  now  going  to  suggest  three  possible  tree  structures. 

Although  a  complete  formulation  of  the  rules  necessary  to  generate  the 

surface  structures  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  trees 

are  much  closer  to  the  semantic  structures  of  the  ke  baare  me  sentences 

than  anything  Sinha  suggests,  and  they  reflect  the  correct  semantic 
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relationships  betv^en  sentences,  which  Sinha's  do  not: 
130.  I  asked  who  he  was* 

mai  ne  (ye)  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai. 

S 


NP 


VP 


NP 


mai 

I 


ye    wo  WH-wo 
it    he  WH-he 


puuchaa 
asked 


Note  that  the  kaa  -naa  complementizer  can  not  apply  to  the  embedded 
sentence  because  there  is  a  WH-element  in  it.  The  jre_,  it,  is  optionally 
deletable. 

131*  1  asked  about  him. 

mai  ne  us  ke  baare  me  puuchaa . 

S 


Nr" 


VP 


NP 


mai 

I 


NP 


■  / 


/■ 


VP 


/        /    .._ I _. 

ye    baoraa  wo  baaraa  (hai)  me     puuchaa 
it    theme   he  theme   is    on     asked 
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In  this  sentence,  the  lowest  occurrence  of  baaraa  is  deleted  undet 
identity.  The  genitive  transformation  applies,  yielding  us  ke.  The  it 
must  be  deleted  in  this  sentence. 

132,  I  asked  about  him  as  to  who  he  was. 

mai  he  us  ke  baare  me  (ye)  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai ; 

S 


NP 


VP 


NP 


NP 


NP 


VP 
t 


X 


VP 


mai  ye  baaraa  wo    wo  WH-wo  Chai)  baaraa  (hai)   me   puuchaa 
I   it  theme   he    he  WH-he  is    theme   is    on   asked 

In  this  sentence,  only  the  ki  complementizer  can  apply  to  the  most 

deeply  embedded  sentence  because  it  is  a  question.  Again,  the  two 

occurrences  of  baaraa  reduce  to  one  under  identity  and  the  genitive 

transformation  applies.  The  it  is  deletable. 

The  problems  created  by  having  two  different  sources  for  the  same 

structttre  are  avoided,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  deleting  irrecoverable 

blocks  of  semantic  material.  Furthermore,  these  trees  give  a  reasonable 
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explanation  for  the  synonjmiity  and  distinction  of  sentence  pairs,  many 
of  which  are  confused  in  Sinha's  analysis. 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  of  my  analysis  is  that  only  the  ki 
complementizer  can  occvir  with  embedded  questions.  This  prevents  the 
generation  of  sentences  such  as  110,  111,  112  above. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  comprehensive  study,  which  would  cover 
a  larger  range  of  patterns  in  the  language,  would  be  able  to  motivate 
the  genitive  transformation  without  a  specific  rxile.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  presence  of  two  contiguous  NPs  automatically  causes  • 
the  occurrence  of  a  postposition.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  NP  node 
dominating  the  adverbial  subject  i&  preserved  during  the  Adverb  Lowering 
transformation  and  triggers  the  genitive  insertion,  but  this  must  wait 
for  more  extensive  research. 
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NOTES 

I  wish  to  thank  K.  V.  Subbarao,  T,  Bhatia  and  0.  N,  Koul  for  their 
invaluable  help  as  njy  informants,  Mich  gratitude  is  due  to  the  above 
and  to  Dr.  Yamuna  Kachru  for  many  hours  of  discussion  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  paper. 

•'■In  this  sentence,  the  question  word  is  obligatorily  deleted.  If 
it  were  present,  the  sentence  would  be  multiply  ambiguous.  This  seems 
to  represent  some  type  of  culturally-conditioned  irulet  this  particular 
sentence  is  not  ambiguous  becausfe  it  is  used  only  in  one  situation  and 
the  deleted  items  are  therefore  recoverable. 

^This  faiay  b^  deviant  either  because  party  is  a  borrowed  term  or 
because,  as  in  English,  it  represents  an  event  rather  than  a  place; 

3Note  that  waalaa  does  not  cause  inflection  of  the  adjective  to 
the  oblique  case.  Since  this  may  be  a  slightly  different  process  and 
it  is  not  fundamental  to  my  position,  I  will  not  discuss  it  at  this  time. 

'^In  an  unpublished  paper,  I  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
predicting  the  occvurrence  of  the  two  lexical  items  of  and  with  in 
device  sentences  in  English  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
negation  in  the  semantic  representation  of  the  verb.  Note  the  following: 
rob  the  woman  of  the  Jewels  (th3  woman  does  not  have  the  Jewels);  load 
the  wagon  with  apples  (the  wagon  has  apples). 
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An  elegant  solution  to  this  confusion  is  to  posit  a  deep  structure 
postposition  which  is  deleted.  With  the  addition  of  a  deletion  rule, 
others  already  required  by  the  grammar  for  the  generation  of  s\irface 
strings  such  as: 

108.  in  John's  house 

jaan  ke  ghar  me 
John  of  house  in 

will  produce  the  correct  compoiind  postposition.  This  rule  is  required 

anyway  to  generate  the  string: 

109.  to  John's  house 

Jaan  ke  ghar  0 
John  of  house 

This  also  explains  the  semantic  link  between  the  noun  and  the  postposi- 
tional phrase , 

V,   A  Note  on  A,  C,  Sinha's  Analysis  of  about  -  ke  baare  me 

If  the  analysis  of  postpositions  as  deep  structiure  verbals  is 
correct,  it  pro^ides  a  possible  way  to  resolve  the  problems  created  by 
A.  C,  Sinha's  analysis  of  ke  baare  me,  presented  in  his  dissertation, 
Predicate  Complement  Constructions  in  Hindi  and  English  (1970).  His 
analysis  is  ad  hoc  and  is  based  on  a  large  body  of  faulty  data,  which 
I  will  note  in  the  body  of  this  discussion, 

ke  baare  me  is  introduced  in  his  chapter  on  embedded  questions  in 
Hindi  (1970:106),  In  attempting  to  extend  his  analysis  of  complementizers, 
he  says  that  only  the  clause  complementizer,  kii,  and  the  gerundive, 
kaa  -naa  fionction  in  embedded  questions.  This  immediately  starts  him 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  since  there  are  no  sentences  in  Hindi  of  the  form: 
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110.  *inal  ne  maa  se  kis  ke  hone  kaa  puuchaa  „ 
I    mother  from  who  of  being  of  asked 

111,  *mai  ne  maa  se  us  ke  yahaa  hone  kaa  puuchaa . 
I    mother  from  him  of  where  being  of  asked 

ll2«  *mWl   ne  maa  se  us  ke  kaise   hone  kaa  puuchaa  i 
I     mother  from  him  of  condition  being  of  asked 

Sinha  considers  these  sentences  and  says  they  are  ungrammatical 

because  ho,  to  be,  is  introduced  transformationally  and  could  not  appear 

before  the  gerundive  element  -naa.  He  then  says  the  -naa  is  obligatorily 

deleted  after  an  NP,  This  also  generates  an  ungrammatical  sentence. 

Apparently  still  trying  to  preseirve  his  extension  of  the  gei'undive 

complementizer,  he  choses  ke  baare  me  as  the  structxire  which  is  the 

surface  reflex  of  the  underlying  complementizer  kaa  -naa.  He  sets  up 

the  ke  as  the  inflected  form  of  kaa;  the  -naa  is  deleted  because  it 

follows  an  NP;  and  baare  mg  is  introduced  transformationally.  He  gives 

no  motivation  for  this  other  than  the  following  (1970:112): 

The  exact  nature  of  the  transformation  (or  transformations) 
that  ultimately  generates  b&are  me,,. is  not  at  all  clear  although 
a  dependency  between  this  transformation  (whatever  its  exact 
nature)  and  the  gerundive  complementizer  is  apparent. 

The  tentative  nature  of  this  statement  in  itself  should  cause  any 

serious  reader  to  question  this  analysis.  However,  there  are  many  more 

fundamental  reasons  to  do  so. 

First,  he  does  not  consider  the  gerundive  equivalents  of  sentences 

such  as: 

113,  I  asked  mother  who  was  going, 

llU,  I  asked  mother  where  he  was  going. 
If  the  only  reason  the  kaa  -naa  does  not  appear  in  the  sentences  with 
the  copula  is  because  that  verb  is  introduced  transformationally  and 


and  the  -naa  is  deleted  after  an  WP  before  ho  can  be  inserted,  there  is 
no  natural  way  to  prevent  the  generation  of  the  following  deviant 
sentences: 

115.  *mal  ne   maa  se   kiis  ke  jaane  kaa  puuchaa. 
I      mother  from  who   of  going  of    asked 

116.  *mai  ne  maa   se  us  ke  kahaa  jaane  kaa  puuchaa . 
I     mother  from  him  of  where  going  of  asked 

This  is  a  major  problem  for  his  analysis  which  he  does  not  resolve. 

Furthermore,  he  is  forced  to  say  that  the  gerundive  equivalents 

of  the  following  sentences  with  the  clause  complementizer  have  the  same 

surface  form  (1970:107): 

117.  I  asked  mother  who  he  was. 

mal  ne  maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai. 
I    mother  from  it  asked  that  he  who   is 

118.  I  asked  mother  how  he  was, 

mai  ne  maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaisaa  hai . 
I    mother  fi-om  it  asked  that  he    how   is 

119.  I  asked  mother  where  he  was. 

mai  ne   maa  se  ye  puuchaa  ki  wo  kahaa  hai. 
■  "       I     mother  from  it   asked  that  he  where  is 

The  gerundive  equivalent  for  all  three  of  the  above,  in  Sinha's  analysis 
is: 

120.  I  asked  mother  about  him. 

mai  ne  maa  se  us  ke  baare  me  puucha . 
I    mother  from  him    about     asked 

He  says  (1970:107): 

Notice  that  the  adverbial  distinctions  brought 
out  by  the^  sentences  (by  the  question  words  kaisaa  "how" 
and  kahaa  "where")  are  obliterated.  However,  the 
occurrence  of  this  transformation  is  dependent  upon  the 
deep  structure  presence  of  an  embedded  question. 
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He  could  also  have  included  kaun,  who.  In  any  case,  this  seems  to  be 
a  clear  instance  of  a  transformation  changing  meanings  in  ways  which  are 
both  major  and  unpredictable.  I  have  found  no  Hindi  speaker  who  agrees 
with  these  data.  Furthermore,  Sinha  offers  no  explanation  of  how  he 
gets  rid  of  the  question  words  beyond  the  quotations  given  above  concerning 
the  dependency  of  the  baare  me  transformation,  the  gertindive  complementizer 
and  embedded  questions i 

Setting  the  ke  +  baare  me  up  as  related  to  the  gerundive  forces 
him  to  more  extreme  positions.  Consider  the  following  sentences  (1970:109): 

121,  I  asked  mother  who  he  was, 

mai  ne  maa  se  yf='  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai. 
I    mother  from  it   asked  that  he  who  is 

122,  I  asked  mother  about  him  as  to  who  he  was, 

mai  ne  maa  se  us  ke  baare  me  ye  puuchaa  ki 
I    mother  ftom  him   about    it  asked  that 

wo  kaun  hai. 
he   who   is 

He  is  forced  to  conclude  that  these  two  sentences,  "despite  their 

semantic  similarity  (1970:110) "■ere  not  synonymous.  If  he  interpreted 

122  as  containing  the  surface  reflex  of  ihe  gerundive  complementizer, 

he  would  be  claiming  that  two  complementizers  had  applied  to  one 

embedded  sentence.  This  is  obviously  impossible. 

Besides  the  unfortunate  decision  to  deny  the  relationship  of  these 
two  sentences,  this  analysis  forces  Sinha  to  find  another  way  to 
generate  ke  baare  me.  He  sets  up  the  "other"  occ\irrence  as  an  expansion 
in  the  Phrase  Structure  rules,  > 

Using  this  distinction,  he  correctly  claims  the  following  two 
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sentences  are  non-synonymous  (1970:110): 

123,  I  wish  to  know  the  time  of  his  going. 

mai  us  ke  jaane  kaa  samay  Jaannaa  caah  -taa  hQu. 
I   him  of  going  of  time   to  know  want  Pres. 

124,  I  want  to  know  about  the  time  of  his  going. 

mat  us  ke  jaane  ke  samay  ke  baare  me  Jaannaa  caah  -taa  hQu. 
I  him  of  going  of  time    about    to  know  want  Pres. 

Unfortunately,  he  claims  the  two  above  are  not  synonymous  because  121+ 

and  the  following  are: 

125,  I  want  to  know  about  him  as  to  the  time  that  he  is 
going, 

mai  us  ke  baare  me  ye  jaannaa  caah  -taa  huu  ki  wo 
I  him    about   xt  to  know  want  Pres,  that  he 

kis  samay  ja  rahaa  hai. 
which  time  go  -ing  is 

He  is  pushed  into  this  incorrect  claim  of  synonymity  because  12U  has 

his  ka  -naa  complementizer  and  ke  baare  me.  This  means  that  ke  baare  me 

in  this  sentence  means  about.  Therefore,  the  sentence  should  be 

equivalent  to  125  with  the  clause  complementizer  and  about.  He  overlooks 

the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  125  the  ke  baare  me  follows  samay, 

time  and  in  133  it  follows  wo  (us),  him.  This  is  due  to  his  failure  to 

attribute  real  semantic  content  to  the  word  baare  (baaraa  -  affair, 

business,  etc.  See  wishay, )  In  the  beginning  of  his  chapter,  he 

clearly  spells  out  this  position  when  he  says  that  baaraa,  unlike 

wishay,  can  not  appear  alone  meaning  theme  and  he  will  therefore 

discuss  only  the  former. 

I  will  conclude  this  discussion  of  Sinha's  position  with  one  other 

example  of  the  sentences  he  is  forced  to  analyze  as  aynonymous  since  he 
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is  attempting  to  maintain  the  equivalence  of  the  transformationally 

introduced  ke  baare  me  and  the  ki  complementizer: 

126.  I  want  to  know  if  he  went, 

mtl  ye  jafihna  caah  -taa  hQu  ki  kyaa  wo  gayaai 
I    it  to  know  want  Pres.   that  Quesi  Word  he  went 

127*  1  want  to  know  about  his  going* 

mal  us  kee  jaane  ke  baare  mai   Jaannaa  caah  -taa  huu. 
I   him  of  going  Complementizer  to  knbW  want   t^esi 

Even  at  the  most  fundamental  operatiohal  level>  these  are  clearly  not 

equivalent.  The  first  will  elicit  a  yes/no  answer;  the  second, 

information.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  further. 

I  propose  to  analyze  ke  baare  m^,  in  all  its  occurrences,  as  a 

compovmd  postposition  composed  of  a  genitive  phrase,  a  noun,  and  a  true 

postposition.  As  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  adverbials  discussed  by 

Burrows,  baaraa  would  be  marked  so  it  could  not  occur  outside  the  phrase 

ke  baare  me.  If  it  did  so,  the  sentence  would  be  marked  as  deviant. 

128.  I  saw  that  :  business.  ; 

i  affair.  i 

*mal  ne   wo  baaraa  dekhaa . 
I       that  business  saw 

129.  I  thought  about  that  j  matter.  ) 

\  theme,  ( 

*mai  ne  us  baeiraa  ke  wishay  mS  socaa  ► 
I     that  matter    about     thought 

I  am  now  going  to  suggest  three  possible  tree  structures. 

Although  a  complete  formulation  of  the  rules  necessary  to  generate  the 

surface  structures  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  trees 

are  much  closer  to  the  semantic  structures  of  the  ke  baare  me  sentences 

than  anything  Sinha  suggests,  and  they  reflect  the  correct  semantic 


relationships  between  sentences,  which  Sinha's  do  not; 
130,  I  asked  who  he  was, 

mai  ne  (ye)  puuchaa  ki  wo  kaun  hai. 

S 


NP 


VP 


WP 


niSl 

I 


ye 

it 


wo  WH-wo 
he  WH-he 


puuchaa 
asked 


Note  that  the  kaa  -naa  complementizer  can  not  apply  to  the  embedded 
sentence  because  there  is  a  WH-element  in  it.  The  -^Bj   it,  is  optionally 
dele table. 

131.  I  asked  about  him, 

mal  ne  us  ke  baare  me  puuchaa . 

S 


NP' 


VP 


NP 


mal 
I 


/    NP 


/       / 


/ 

/ 

ye  . 
it  ' 


VP 


baaraa  wo  baaraa  (haiX  fme     puuchaa 
theme   he  theme   is    on     asked 
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In  this  sentence,  the  lowest  occvtrrence  of  baaraa  is  deleted  under 
identity.  The  genitive  transformation  applies,  yielding  us  ke.  The  it 
mist  be  deleted  in  this  sentence. 

132,  I  asked  about  him  as  to  who  he  wasi 

mil  ne  us  ke  baare  me  (ye)  puuchaa  ki  vo  kaun  hai. 

S 


NP 

I 


mal  ye  baaraa  wo    wo' WH-wo  Qiai)  baaraa  (hai)   me   puuchaa 
I   it  theme   he    he  WH-he  is    theme   is    on   asked 

In  this  sentence,  only  the  ki  complementizer  can  apply  to  the  most 

deeply  embedded  sentence  because  it  is  a  question.  Again,  the  two 

occ\irrenoes  of  baaraa  reduce  to  one  under  identity  and  the  genitive 

transformation  applies.  The  it  is  deletable. 

The  problems  created  by  having  two  different  sources  for  the  same 

structiu-e  are  avoided,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  deleting  irrecoverable 

blocks  of  semantic  material.  Furthermore,  these  trees  give  a  reasonable 
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explanation  for  the  synonymity  and  distinction  of  sentence  pairs,  many 
of  which  are  confused  in  Sinha's  analysis. 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  of  my  analysis  is  that  only  the  ki 
complementizer  can  occvir  with  embedded  questions.  This  prevents  the 
generation  of  sentences  such  as  110,  111,  112  above. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  comprehensive  study,  which  would  cover 
a  larger  range  of  patterns  in  the  language,  would  be  able  to  motivate 
the  genitive  transformation  without  a  specific  rule.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  presence  of  two  contiguous  MPs  automatically  causes 
the  occurrence  of  a  postposition.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  NP  node 
dominating  the  adverbial  subject  is  preserved  during  the  Adverb  Lowering 
transformation  and  triggers  the  genitive  insertion,  but  this  must  wait 
for  more  extensive  research. 
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NOTES 

I  wish  to  thank  K,  V,  Subbarao,  T.  Bhatia  and  0.  N,  Koul  for  their 
invaluable  help  as  my  informants.  Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  above 
and  to  Dr.  Yamuna  Kachru  for  many  hours  of  discussion  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  paper, 

•'•In  this  sentence,  the  question  word  is  obligatorily  deleted.  If 
it  were  present,  the  sentehce  would  be  multiply  ambiguous.  This  seems 
to  represent  sonie  type  of  culturally-conditioned  rule:  this  particular 
sentence  is  not  ambiguous  because  it  is  used  only  in  one  situation  and 
the  deleted  items  are  therefore  recoverable. 

This  may  be  deviant  either  because  party  is  a  borrowed  term  or 
because,  as  in  English,  it  represents  an  event  rather  than  a  place, 

^Note  that  waalaa  does  not  cause  inflection  of  the  adjective  to 
the  oblique  case.  Since  this  may  be  a  slightly  different  process  and 
it  is  not  fundamental  to  my  position,  I  will  not  discuss  it  at  this  time. 

^In  an  unpublished  paper,  I  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
predicting  the  occurrence  of  the  two  lexical  items  of  and  with  in 
device  sentences  in  English  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
negation  in  the  semantic  representation  of  the  verb.  Note  the  following: 
rob  the  woman  of  the  Jewels  (th3  woman  does  not  have  the  Jewels);  load 
the  wagon  with  apples  (the  wagon  has  apples). 
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NOTES  ON  REFLEXIVIZATiON  IN  HINDI 


by 

KARUMURI  V,  SUBBARAO 


July,  1971 


In  this  paper  I  shall  essentially  raise  certain  problems  con- 
cerning some  syntactic  aspects  of  reflexivization  in  Hindi.   In 
particular,  I  will  argue  that  it  is  not  possible  to  solve  the  problems 
raised  by  the  data  from  Hindi  within  the  frame  work  of  Transforma- 
tional Grammar  or  Generative  Semantics  and  thus,  it  necessitates  some 
rivisions  in  the  present  theory.  I  have  presented  some  partial  solu- 
tions which  I  consider  to  be  of  theoratical  interest.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  following  aspects:  l)  Formulization  of  Reflexive  rule  in 
Hindi, 2)  The  cyclic  nature  of  Reflexivization  in  Hindi,  3)  Ordering 
of  Reflexive  transformation  with  some  other  transformations  in  Hindi 
such  as  Subject  Raising,  Complementizer  Change,  Causativization  etc.  and 
interaction  of  rules  that  yield  a  type  of  sentences  called  ko  sen- 
tences in  Hindi  vdth  the  rule  of  Reflexivization,  h)     An  examination 
of  certain  claims  regarding  linguistic  universals  connected  with 
Reflexivization  in  the  context  of  Hindi,  and,  5)  Specific  problems 
related  to  Reflexive  transformation  in  Hindi. 

1  The  personal  pronoims  in  Hindi  can  be  grouped  in  three  persons  and 
two  niombers,  just  as  in  English. 

Singular  Plural 

I  Person  me   'I'  ham  'we' 

II  Person         tuu  'you'(nonhonorific)  turn  'you'  (familiar) 

ap   'you'  (honorific) 

III  Person        vah  'he,  she,  it'(dis.)  ye  'they'  (distant) 

yah  'he,  she,  this (near)  ye  'they'  (near) 
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The  possessive  forms  of  these  are 

Singular  Plural 

I  Person     mera  'my'  hsmara   'our* 

II  Person     tera  'your'  (non-honorific)  tumhara  'your '(familiar) 

apka  'your'  (honorific) 

III  Person    uska  'his,  her,  its'        unka  '  their' 

iska  'his,  her,  its'        inka  '  their' 

All  the  possessive  forms  when  reflexivized  have  the  form  gpna 
which  can  be  translated  into  English  as  'one's  own.'  All  the  pos- 
sessive pronouns  and  the  reflexive  J)ronoun  opna  are  inflected  for 
number  and  gender. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  in  Hindi  is  .?pne  ap  +  post  position  which 
in  English  can  be  translated  as  'one  self.  This  form  in  Hindi  is 
"translation  equivalent"  for  all  the  reflexive  pronouns  in  English, 
namely,  'myself,  'ouiselves',  'yoiarself ,  'himself,  'herself,  'it- 
self, and  'themselves', 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  possessive  reflexives  in  Hindi,  Con- 
sider sentences  (l)  and  (2). 

(1)  yah  merii  kitab  hs 
this  my  book  is 
•This  is  my  book' 

(2)  m£  opnii  kitabe  parh  rsha  huu 
I  my   books   am  reading. 
'I'm  reading  my  (refl.).  books.' 

In  (l)  there  is  only  possessive  pronoun  and  in  (2)  Gpnii  is  a  pos- 
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sessive  reflexive  pronoun.  In  Hindi,  a  sentence  such  as  (3)  is  un- 

grammatical, 

(3)  *ni?  merii  kitabe  porh  raha  huu. 

•I'm  reading  my  (poss.)  books.' 
The  underlying  structure  of  (2)  is 
{k)     me  — "rkitabe  merii  hi     ---kitabe  — psrh  raha'.'J. 


books  mine  are 
S-, 


am  studying 


NP 

i 

N 

I 

me 


S2 


v. 

kitabe  merii  he 


VP 


NP 


\ 


x 


NP 
I 


V+  Aux. 

parh  rsha  huu 


kitabe 


First  Relative  Reduction  rule  applies  and  as  a  result  we  get 
(S)  mt   merii  Ijltabe  perh^raha  huu...     "      -■.,->•      '  ^ 
Reflexiyization  rule  applies  on  (5)  yielding  (2).  Possessive  Reflex- 
ive traps formation, in  Hindi  can  be  formulized  as  in  I. 
I  Possessive  Reflexive  transformation  (Obligatory) 


SD:  ',  WPj^— X— WP2— -  .'^V-   p.\— Y' 
Lg    [+Anaphoric]  \+poss.  /  g  _: 

SI   1     2   3       h  5 

SC   1     2  v"+Refl.^-  U  3-^      5 
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(  p.p.  stands  for  a  post  position  and  poss.  stands  for  a  possesive 

pronoun) 

Conditions:  i)  1=  3 

ii)  1  commands  3 

3  commands  1 
NP 
[+  Anaphoric]  indicates  that  Pronominalization  rule  has  already 

applied  and  therefore,  the  second  occurrence  of  the  coreferehtial  NP 

is  marked  [  +  Anaphoric]*  Phonological  rules  vjould  interpret  \+  Refl,,-- 

U  3-^  as  spna. 

I  shall  novj  discuss  Reflexive  transformation  which  derives  sen- 
tences with  spne  ap  +  p.p..  Consider  sentences  (6)  and  (7). 

(6)  trilok  usko  bevloiuf  manta  hs 
Trilok  him  stupid  considers 

'Trilok  considers  him  to  be  stupid* 

(7)  trilokapne  apko  bevkuuf  manta  he . 
'Trilok  considers  himself  to  be  stupid' 

apne  apko  in  (7)  is  a  reflexive  pronoun  and  the  underlying  structure 
of  sentence  (7)  is  (8). 


(8) 


UP  yp 

I  Nip  V  +- Aux. 


trilok 


manta  he 


S„  IT' 

2 


/  X         <'.-^°> 


/ 


trilok  bevkuuf  he 

The  following  operations  take  place  on  (8)  in  order  to  yield  (7):  No 
significant  operations  take  place  on  Sp  cycle.  On  Sj^  cycle.  Subject 
Raising  transformation   takes  place  raising  the  subject  of  S2  to 
direct  object  position  of  S-^.  The  second  occurrence  of  trilok  is 
pronominalized  and  then  reflexivized  to  yield  spne  apko.  Reflexive 
transformation  does  not  take  place  in  (6)  because  the  indeces  of  ref- 
erence of  the  subject  and  surface  direct  object  are  not  identical. 
Reflexive  transformation  which  operates  on  (8)  is  obligatory  and  it 
can  be  formulized  os  follows; 
II  Reflexive  transformation  (Obligatory) 

SD:    j   NP— -Y— NP2— «-   ■^/+  p.  p.  \  —  Z  ; 
-S  [+Anaphorici       \t  poss./  ^ 

SI:       1  2       3  .  J+  5 

SO:       1  2    <"+Refl.")  U  l-h     5 

\  /  '■'■■■■ 

Conditions:  i)  1  =  3 

ii)  1  &  3  command  each  other 
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Phonological  rules  vould  interpret  -^Refl.)  U  3-^  as  spne  ap  +  post 
position.  Some  of  the  post  positions  that  can  follow  NPg  are  se 
'with',  me  'in',  per  'on'  and  ko  'to'  etc. 

The  -ap  in  apne  ap  +  p.p.  is  sometimes  optionally  deleted.  Con- 
sider sentences  (9)  and  (lO), 

(9)  V8h  apne  ap  me  khuS  rahta  . 
he   in  himself  happy  is 

'He  is  happy  with  himself 

(10)  vsh  apne  me;  khu?  rehta  he. 
'He  is  happy  with  himself 

The  deletion  of -^  can  be  foriialized  as  follows: 
III  -ap  Deletion  (Optional) 

SD:  X  ---  apne  ap p.p.  — Z 

SI:  1     2       3      U 
SC :  1     apne     3      ^ 

'This  rule  should  be  applied  only  v;hen  apne  ap  is  followed  by  a 
postposition.  If  this  condition  is  disregarded  and  the  above  rule  is 
applied  to  sentences  such  as  (ll),  ungrammatical  sentences  such  as 
(12)  result, 

(11)  vah  apne  ap  bahsr^gaya 
he  himself  out   went 

'He  himself  went  out' 

(12)  *vah  apne  bahar  gaya 

A  close  look  at  Possessive  Reflexive  rule  and  Reflexive  rule  would 
indicate  that  they  are  very  similar  in  natiire  having  identical  structur- 
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al  description.  Therefore,  these  ti70  rules  should  be  collapsed  into 

one  rule*  After  collapsing,  the  revised  Reflexive  rule  looks  cs  follows: 

IV  Reflexive  transformation  (Obligatory)  -  (Revised) 

SD:  NP  — -Y  —     NPg  — /+p.  p.  .  — -Z 
S         [Anaphoric]  \iposs.    s 

SI:   1    2        3      h  5 

SC:   1    2    •+Refl.>U  3-*+        5 

Conditions:  i)  1  =  3 

ii)  1  &  3  command  each  other 

The  phonological  rules  \;ould  interpret  Z'+Refl.^:  U  3  -  '■+  p.p.  ''•, 

\-tposs,/ 
as  8pna  and^Refl,'';  U  3-  '+  p.p.  \  as  apne  ap  +  post  position. 

X-poss. /'' 

In  this  section,  I  shall  discuss  the  cyclic  nature  of  Reflexi- 
vization  in  Hindi.  The  notion  of  cyclic  application  of  (some)  transfor- 
mations ;7as  proposed  in  Chomsky  (I965)  and  discussed  also  in  Ross(l967) 
and  Lakoff(l966).  Some  of  ordered  transformational  rules,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  are  applied  in  their  abstract  order  to  the  low- 
est S  in  embedded  sentences.  In  a  structure  like  the  following 
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the  transformations  opply  in  a  specific  order  to  S3.  After  ap- 
plying the  rules  to  So  we  move  to  S2  and  apply  once  again  and  then 
to  Sx  and  apply  once  again.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
a  transformation  that  applied  once  on  a  given  part  of  structure  say 
sentence  So,  can  not  reapply  to  that  tree  in  the  same  cycle.  Also, 
there  can  be  precyclic  and  post  cyclic  rules  in  a  grammar  of  a 
laguage.  (For  f\u'ther  discussion  see  the  references  above). 

To  demonstrate  that  Reflexivizatiori  is  in  the  cycle,  let  us  con- 
sider a  sentence  such  as  (13). 
(13)  preka?  ne  ephii   .  citthii  me  likha  he    ki   usne 

Prakash    his(refl.)  letter   in       wrote  that  he 
spna     kam  kar  diya 
his(refl)  work  did 
Prakash  wrote  in  his  letter  that  he  finished  his  work. 
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The  underlying  representation  of  (13)  is  (lU). 


V  +  Aiix. 
likha  he 


citthii  prekas 
kii  he 


,-.V 


Kam  Prgkal  ka  he 


Notice  that  on  Sj^  cycle  no  transformation  of  immediate  relevance 
operates.  On  S3  cycle.  Relative  Reduction  transformation  takes  place 
yielding  prakas  pr ska's  ka  kam  tsr   diya.  Pronominalization  and  Re- 
flexivization  operate  changing  preka^''  ka  to  epna.  No  transformation 
applies  to  Sg.  On  s£  cycle  Relative  Reduction  transformation  ap- 
plies yielding  prska^kii  citthii  me.  Pronominalization  and  Reflex- 
ivization  apply  yielding  prska^  apnii  citthii  me  and  v^h-epna  kam 
ksr  diya.  Complementizer  Placement,  Extraposition  and  '+pro  "•  de- 
letion apply  in  order  to  yield  prakal  cpnii  citthii  me  likha  he  ki 
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vsh  apna  kam  kar  diya.  Finally  ne  Placement  and  other  transforma- 
tionsapply  yielding  (13).  The  order  of  transformations  in  the  foiu: 
cycles,  therefore,  are 

^k   cycle    ^3  cycle  Sg  cycle    S^  cycle 

None        Relative  Reduction     None        Relative  Reduction 
Pronominalization  Pronominalization 

Reflexivization  Reflexivi2ation 

Cotnplementizer  Placement 

Extraposition 

;+  pro^  Deletion 

It  can  be  noticed  that  in  the  derivation  of  sentence  (13)>  Re- 
flexivization operates  twice,  that  is,  once  on  S^  cycle  and  once  on 
S,  cycle.  The  application  of  the  same  transformation  more  than  once 
on  different  sentences  in  a  derivation  proves  that  Reflexive  trans- 
formation is  in  the  cycle. 

Further,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  simultaneous 
application  of  Reflexive  transformation  to  more  than  one  constituent 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  all  satisfy  the  condition  for  Reflexive  rule, 
(15)  (  ap  )  apne    -  .  mitro    ko  •  epnii       kitabe  •  diijiye 
you   you3r(refl,)    friends  ■  to  your(refl.)  books    give 
'Give  your  books  to  your  friends,' 
The  underlying  struct\ire  of  (I5)  after  Relative  Reduction  takes  place 
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(15a)  Si 

i  P*P«  phrase       /       +  Aa 

ap  ^-^-""X        /     ^•.-'.'..  ~-^--»- 

^-" —         ^\  /      dijiye 

NPg  ko  / 

ap  l:e  mitr  ^:i. ^^^--is.. 

ap  kii  kitabe 

In  ;6rder?t6  yield  ( 15 ) .Reflexive  trsms formation  has  to  apply  simul- 
taneously to  NP2  and  NP3  on  S^  cycle  in  (l5a)  changing  both  the  oc- 
currences of  a£  +  possessive  to  gpna. 

Reflexivization  in  English  is  also  considered  to  be  a  cyclic 
rule.  But  McCawley  (1968)  claims  that  Reflexive  transformation  in 
English  is  a  prelexical  transformation.-^  The  argument  provided  in 
support  of  his  claim  is  as  follows:  "There  is  a  reason  to  believe ' ' 
that"'  virtually  all  nominal! zat ions  arise  through  a  single  prelexical 
transformation",  [italics  mine]  But  McCavjley  does  not  provide  any 
argument  in  support  of  his  proposal.  He  then  argues  that  Reflexive 
transformation  should  precede  Nominalisation  and  therefore,  Reflex- 
ive transformation  should  be  a  prelexical  transformation.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  McCawley  provides  no  syntactic  or  semantic 
argument  to  prove  that  Nominalization  transformation  is  prelexical. 
Therefore,  his  proposal  that  Reflexivization  is  a  prelexical  trans- 
formation  does  not  appear  to  be  valid. 
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So  far  no  evidence  has  been  found  in  Hindi  suggesting  that 
Reflexivization  in  Hindi  is  a  prelexical  transformation. 
3.  In  the  previous  section,  I  showed  that  Reflexive  transformation  is 
a  cyclic  r\^le.  In  this  section,  I  shall  discuss  the  relative  ordering 
of  Reflexive  transformation  and  some  other  transformations  in  Hindi. 
Consider  sentences  (l6)  and  (17). 

(16)  aSok  ne  lalita  ko  apne       bare  me   kuch    bataya, 
Ashok     talita  to  poss.(refl,)  about  something  said 

'Ashok  said  something  about  himself  to  Lalita' 

(17)  sSok  ne  lalita  se    apne  liye       cay  bsnane  ko   kaha 

Ashok    Lalita  with  for  him        tea  to  make    said 

/'her  (possi 
refl.) 

'Ashok  asked  Lalita  to  make  some  tea  for;  him    ' 

'herself 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  sentence  (17)  is  ambigous  and  sen- 
tence (16)  is  not,  that  is  apna  in  (16)  refers  only  to  aSok,  where  as 
the  possessive  reflexive  in  (17)  can  refer  either  to  s^ok  or  to  lalita. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  though  sentences  (I6)  and  (17)  look  similar 
at  the  surface  structure  level,  their  underlying  structiores  are  dif- 
ferent. The  lander lying  structure^ simplified] of  (16)  is  (I8). 


(18) 


NP 
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N 
1 
aSok 

p.p',  phrase 

/\ 

/                   \ 

NP            ko 
\ 

\ 

Islita 

VP 


i 

fjp 


V    +   A:UX. 

betaya' 


kuch  a^ok  ke  bare  me 
he 


NP 

i 

N 
! 
kuch 


Relative  reduction  transformation  applies  on  S^  cycle  yielding  kuch 
9^ ok  ke  bare  me  .  Thus,  the  Sp  node  is  erased  and  the  phrase  kuch 
a^ok  ke  bare  me  and  the  subject  NP  of  the  sentence  esok  are  domina- 
ted by  the  same  S  node.  Reflexive  transformation  applies  at  this 
stage  of  derivation  yielding  (16), 

Sentence  (17)  has  vinderlying  representation  (19)  if  spna  refers 
to  9! ok. 
(19)  [a?ok  lalita  se  [lalita  aSok  ke  liye  cay  benaye]  ksha] 


Si 


S2 
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WP 

i 

N 
I 
8?  ok 


lalita  alSok  keliye  cay  binaye 
In  (19) >  no  transformdtion  of  significance  operates  on  S2  cyle.  On 
Si  cycle.  Complementizer  Change  ka-na  transformation  applies  yielding 
a?ok  lalita  se  lalita  +  ka  aSok  ke  liye  cay  banana  +  ko  Keha, 
Equi  NP  Deletion  applies  and  deletes  the  second  occurrence  of  iden- 
tical NP  lalita.  The  ka  following  the  second  occiorrence  of  l8lita  is 
automatically  deleted  since  the  NP  lalita  is  deleted  and  .82  is  pruned. 
Reflexive  transformation  applies  changing  a^ok  ke  liye 'to  apne  liye. 
The  order  of  transformations,  therefore  is        -.    '   ' 

Sg  cycle  '  S^  cycle 

None      Complementizer  Change 
Equi  NP  Deletion 
Reflexivization 

If  apna  refers  to  lalita,  (17)  has  underlying  structure  as  in 

(20)  [  aSok   ne  lalita  se  [  lalita  lalita  ke  liye  cay  banaye] 
Si  S2  S2 

Kaha] 


19^ 


NP  VP 


N 

1 
8^  ok 

NP"" 
i 

N 

1 

lalita 

P 

P 

.phrase 

Se 

S2 


^  '"'  V  +  aux. 

NP  '^^'T"::^ 


>+  pro";- 


lalita  lelita  ke  liye  cay  bsnaye 

r 

In  (20),  Reflexive  transformation  takes  place  on  S^  cycle  yielding 
Islita  3pne  liye  cay  bsnaye.  On  S  cycle,  Ccmplementizer  Change  and 
EquiNP  Deletion  apply  to  yield  (17).  Ei^ui  NP  Deletion  transformation 
in  this  case  deletes  subject  NP  lalita  of  S2.  The  transformations  that 
applied  on  (20)  are  as  follows: 
S-^   cycle 

Reflexivization 
Si  cycle 

Complementizer  Change 

Equi  NP  Deletion 

The  relative  ordering  of  Causative  and  Reflexive  transformations 
are  discussed  hereunder.  Consider  sentence  (2l). 
(21)  me  ne  bscce  ko  apne  kspre  pehnaye 

I      to  the  boy  my  (refl.)  clothes  caused  to  wear. 

'I  put  ny  clothes  to  the  boy' 
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Notice  that  apne  in  (2l)  refers  only  to  me  and  not  to  bacca.  In  Sub- 
barao  (I967),  I  argued  that  in  order  to  block  the  derivation  of  sen- 
tences ih  which  spna  refers  to  bscca,  the  Causative  transformation 
should  precede  Pronominalization  and  Reflexivization.  But  the  order- 
ing proposed  is  inadequate  because  if  rules  apply  cyclically  to  trees, 
all  the  rules  in  the  cycle  should  apply  to  each  embedded  sentence  and 
to  the  matrix  sentence  as  well.  Thus,  if  Reflexivization  is  in  the 
cycle,  there  is  no  I'ay  to  prevent  its  application  to  each  sentence 
of  the  tree  diagram  and  thus  we  derive  sentences  with  wrong  seman- 
tic interpretation.  Kleiman  (l97l)  and  Kachru  (l97l)  propose  that 
Causativization  in  Hindi,  like  in  English,  is  a  prelexical  trans- 
formation(see  note  4)  i.e.,  Causative  transformation  applies  before 
the  semantic  node  VERB  +  CAUS.  is  replaced  by  a  lexical  item  through 
lexical  insertion  transformations.  If  this  proposal  is  accepted,  ac- 
cording to  Kleiman  and  Kachru,  in  sentences  such  as  (21)  apna  would 
uniquely  refer  to  the  instigator  of  the  action,  that  is^me  in  this 
sentence  and  not  to  bycca.  I'll  present  a  step  by  step  derivation  of 
(21)  in  the  frame  work  of  the  new  proposal. 

The  underlying  representation  of  (2l)  according  to  the  new  pro- 

5 
posal  would  be  as  follows: 
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(22)  Sj 

NP  VV 

''"""^x 

li  ,. ■■'"'""^  '   ■  .^ 

WP2  7 

Me  I  ) 

Sp  CAUSE 


NP  '  VP 


I 
BsCCA 


NP,, 


PgHsN 
+  AUX. 

S3  N1.5 

N 

i 
KaH?E  BeCCE  KE  He  KaPRE 

Predicate  Raising,  which  is  a  prelexical  transformation  according 

to  Kleiman  and  Kachru  applies  on  (22)  yielding  (23). 

(23)  Si 

NP  VP 


"2 


N  NPr 

1 

^  i  pahsn  +  caus' 

S2  +  Aux. 

NP3  ~VP 

N  W?i^ 


bacca 


S3  i«>5 


kcpre  bscce  ke  he 


kepre 


Notice  that  the  conventions  for  tree  pruning  proposed  by  Robs  et  9I, 
(1966)  do  not  discuss  under  what  conditions  nodes  such  as  VP  are  de- 
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leted.  It  seems  that     Kleiman  and  Kachru  assume  that  once  the  in- 
nermost V  in  raised  by  the  prelexical  rule,  the  VP  node  that  dominates 
it  is  erased,  creating  appropriate  struct\ire  for"  the  application  of 
Ross's  tree  prunning  convention.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
surface  structure  of  sentence  (21)  these  assumptions  are  crucial. 
They,  however,  leave  some  major  problems  ae  residues.  Notice  that 
if  vje  delete  the  VP  and  subsequently  the  Sg  node,  the  remaining 
structure  looks  on  follows: 
i2k)  S, 


m. 

VP 

1 

N 
j 

^2          y.- 

me 

^  ' 

"*'■ — "-.__ 

X        \                      P3h: 

sn  +  cause 

y 

+  Aux. 

f3      H 

i             /"\ 

bscca     /         ^ 

N 

S^ 

NPc 

3 

,5 

-=::rrTll_  ~  ■ ^ 

krpre 

kspre  bscce  ke  he 

Notice  that  S2  node  have  disappeared  before  any  of  the  cyclic  rules 
could  apply I 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  VP  and  S^  nodes  are  not  deleted  im- 
mediately after  the  prelexical  rule  of  Causativization.  In  that  case, 
cyclic  rules  are  applied  to  (23)  in  the  following  manner: 
S3      -      no  rules  apply 
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S2       -     N^i,  dominates  S3  and  NPc  which  satisfy  the  con- 
dition for  (i)  Relattvization .  and  (ii)  Relative 
Reduction.  Therefore,  these  two  rules  apply  in 
that  order. 
Now  the  resultant  strucdaiB  meets  the  structural  description  for  reflex- 
ivization.  The  problem  is,  reflexivization  has  to  be  blocked  to  get  the 
correct  output.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  nodes  VP,  and  sub- 
sequently S2,  are  deleted  at  this  stage,  This^  then  blocks  reflexivi- 
zation. 

There  are  two  problems  with  this  suggestion.  If  node  deletion  and 
tree  priming  are  conventions,  they  could  not  be  ordered  with  respect  to 
syntactic  rules.  Second,  it  is  not  the  case  that  reflexivization  has  to 
be  blocked  at  the  stage  mentioned  above.  If  that  v?ere  the  case,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  should  have  been  ungrammaticai. 

(25)  Sarmila  ne  bacce  ko  spne  kapre  pshnaye 

C        6 
But  native  speakers  of  Hindi  assign  two  readings  to  the  above  sentence 

one,  spna  refers  ^srmila,  two  apna  refers  to  bscca.  I  must  admit 

that  I  have  come  across  only  one  such  case,  involving  the  verb 

pshan  and  noiuis  which  are  interpreted  as  adult  vs.  child.  Even  so, 

one  exception  is  enougli  to  prove  that  more  work  is  to  be  done  on  the 

interaction  of  reflexivization  and  causativization.  Note  that  this 

does  not  invalidate  the  claim  that  causativization  is  a  prelexical 

rule,  it  only  points  out  that  reflexivization  may  not  provide  the 

evidence  to  support  the  proposal  that  causativization  is  a  prelexical 

rule. 
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I  shall  novi  discuss  causative  sentences  which  have  an  S  em- 
bedded in  the  underlying  structure.  Consider  sentences  such  as 
(26)  and  (27). 

(26)  prakaS  ne  ag  lega .  ksr  spna  jhsnda  jala  dala 

Prakash   fire     having  set  his(refl.)  flag  burnt (Causative) 
Prakash  burnt  his  flag  by  setting  fire  to  it. 

(27)  prskas  ke  ag    Iggane  se       uska      jhsnda  jel  gsya. 
Prakash     fire  setting  due  to   his(poss.)  flag  burnt(inch.) 
Because  of  Prakash 's  setting  fire  to  it,  his  flag  burnt. 

Note  that  there  is  a  possessive  reflexive  in  (26)  whereas 
there  is  a  possessive  pronoun  in  (27).  The  underlying  subject  of 
the  conjunctive  participle  laga  kar  is  prska^  and  it  is  deleted 
due  to  indentity.  Evidence  that  the  subject  (underlying)  of  con- 
junctive participle  is  deleted  is  obtained  from  sentences  such 
as  (28). 

(28)  hem  logts  ne  vsha  Ja  ksr      deliha 
We  people    there  having  gone  sav; 
'We  went  there  and  saw  it* 

The  underlying  structure  of  (28)  is  as  in  (29) 

(29)  [ham  log   [hsmlog  vsha  gsye]  deldia] 
Si        Sg  S2     S^ 

In  Hindi  in  perfective  a  post  position  ne  is  attached  to 
the  logical  subject  of  the  sentence  if  the  verb  is  +ne  verb  • 
J ana  is  a  -ne  verb  and  dekhna  +ne  verb.  Notice  that  dekhna 
is  the  verb  of  the  matrix  sentence  and  h^m  log,  the  logical 
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subject  has  the  post  position  ne.  If  the  subject  of  the  em- 
bedded S  is  retained  and  not  that  of  the  matrix  S,  we  should 
get  sentences  such  as  (30) 

(30)  hsm     log     V8hS     ja     k9r     deldia. 

But  (30)  is  ungrammatical.  Iherefore,  it  is  the 

subject  of  the  embedded  S  that  is  deleted  and  not  that  of  the 

matrix  S. 

In  sentence  (26),  there  is  possessive  reflexive  pronoun  gpna 
because  by  the  time  Reflexive  rule  applies,  prakaS  and  prgka^  ka 
are  dominated  by  the  same  S  and  the  embedded  S  is  pruned.  In 
(27),  Reflexivization  does  not  take  place  because  there  is  no 
identity  of  NP's  at  the  point  in  the  derivation  where  Reflexive 
rule  applies,  that  is,,  the  subject  of  the  matrix  S  is  jhanda 
jhenda  prakal  ka  hs  and  the  subject  of  the  embedded  S  is  prskaS. 
Therefore,  in  Hindi  sentences  such  as  (31)  are  ungrammatical. 

(31)  *  preka?  ke  ag  legane  se  apna  jhsnda  jsl  gsya. 
Another  transformation  that  is  crucial  in  the  discussion  of 

Reflexivization  is  Subject  Raising,  Under  proper  environment, 
the  subject  of  the  embedded  S  is  raised  to  become  the  object  of 
thematrix  sentence.  Subject  Raising  transformation  operates  in 
such  sentences  as  (32). 

(32)  kuch  log  beiimanii  ko  gunah  mante  he 
some  people  cheating  crime  consider 
'Some  people  consider  cheating  a  crime' 
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The  underlying  representation  of  (33)  is 

(33)  [kuch  log  [beiimanii  gunah  he] 
Si        Sg  S2 


/+pro^ 


mante  he] 
Si 


No  transformation  of  relevance  applies  on  Sp  cycle.  Subject 
Raising  applies  on  Si  cycle  moving  beiimanii,  the  subject  of 
the  embedded  S,  to  ditect  object  position,  h£  of  Sg  is  deleted 
and  pruning  conditions  erase  Sg  node, 

Reflexivization  should  follow  Subject  Raising  in  order  to 
derive  sentences  such  as  (3'+). 
(3^)  snupsma   spne  apko    sundar  mantii  he 
Anupama   herself      pretty  considers 
•Anupama  considers  herself  to  be  pretty' ■ 
The  underlying  representation  of  (3*+)  is  (35) 
(35)  Si 


NP 

I 

N 

I 
anupsma 


VP 


S2 


NP 

N 
J 
*^+pro  > 

V 
mantii  "he" 

"3^. 

••^ 

sundar  he 

NP 
I 

N 
i 
anupsma 

On  S2  cycle,  Reflexivization  does  not  apply  because  the  identi- 
cal occurrence  of  NP's  do  not  command  each  other.  On  Si  cycle 
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the  subject  of  the  embedded  S  is  'raised'  to  become  the  object 
of  the  matrix  S.  Then  Reflexivization  applies  changing  the 
second  occurrence  of  snup^ma  to  gpne  ap.  If  Reflexivization 
precedes  Subject  Raising  on  S^  cycle,  ve   get  ungrammatical 
sentences  such  as  (36) 

(36)  *  enupemaj^  uskoi  sundsr  mantii  he. 

The  ordering,  therefore,  is 

Subject  Raising 
Reflexivization 

(37)  Reflexivization  does  not  apply  across  coordinate  con- 
juncts.  Sentences  (37)  and  (38)  illustrate  the  point. 

(37)  hem  or   hsmare     dost     dillii  ja  rahe  he. 
We   and  our(poss.)  friends  Delhi  are  going, 

'We  and  our  friends  are  going  to  Delhi' 

(38)  ham  apne      dosto   ke  sath  dillii  ja   rahe  he 

We  our(refl, )  friends  vith    Delhi   are  going 

'We  are  going  to  Delhi  with  our  friends'. 

The  underlying  structure  of  (37)  is  (39) 

"I 

(39)  '.  [hem  dillii   ja  rshe  he]   or  [hsmare  dost  dillii  ja  rehe  he]  ' 
;  Si  Si     S2  Sg  I 

-83  ^3 

Reflexivization  rule  does  not  apply  on  S2  or  S-, ,  Reflexive 
transformation  does  not  apply  on  So  cycle,  either,  as  hem  and  hsmare 
are  not  immediately  dominated  by  the  same  S  node.  The  under- 
lying representation  of  (38)  is  as  in  (Uo). 
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(38)  [ham  hamare  dost  ke  sath  dillii  ja  rehe  he] 
Si  Si 

Reflexive  transformation  applies  S]^  cycle  and  changes  hamare  to 
apne 

In  Hindi  there  is  a  class  of  sentences  referred  to  as  ko 
sentences.'  In  this  type  of  construction,  the  logical  subject  of 
the  sentence  receives  the  post  positioh  ko  and  the  logical  object 
becomes  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  sentence.  In  sentence 
(4l)  rsmeS  is  the  underlying  subject  of  the  sentence, 
C+l)  rsme?  ko   apna  apman   hona   bura  laga 

Ramesh    his(poss.  refl.)  insult  to  be  bad   felt 
•Ramesh  felt  bad  about  his  being  ihsulted' 
The  underlying  representation  of  (Ul)  is  as  in  (U2). 


NP  _  yp 

N  NP  /    V 

rameS  X  "--^   bura   LaG  +  AUX, 

Sg  N 

J^        "■  "---^^    <  +pro^; 

So  '^"^NF  ^VP 

"^  N     ho  +  aux. 


apman  ramel  ka  he  apman 

LsG  in  capital  letters  indicates  that  it  is  a  semantic  predicate 
and  is  not  identical  to  the  lexical  item  lag  in  syntactic  features, 
The  following  operations  take  place  on  (U2)  to  yield  (Ul). 
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Relative  Reduction  applies  on  S2  cycle  yielding  rame^  ka  opman 

ho  +  Aux.  Complementizer  Change  takes  place  on  S^^  cycle  yielding 

[rsmeS         [rameS     +  ka  apman  ho  +   na]        [bura  Lag  +  Aux,]  „p  ^  <, 
Si  NP  NP    VP  Vi'jisi 

At  this  stage  of  derivation  Reflexivization  applies  changing 
rsme^  +  ka  to  spna.  If  the  transformation  which  assigns  ko 
to  reme^  applies  before  Reflexivization^  the  identity  condition 
for  Reflexive  rule  is  lost  and  thus,  it  is  not  applicable.  There- 
fore, Reflexivization  should  precede  ko  attachment. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  NP  spna  apman  hona  can  be 
moved  to  the  left  of  NP  of  S^^  as  in  (U3)  and  such  sentences  should 
not  be  considered  as  instances  of  backvrard  reflexivization. 
(i+3)  apna  apman  hona  rsme?  ko  bura  Isga 

k.     In  this  section,  I  shall  examine  certain  claims  regarding 
linguistic  imiversals  connected  with  Reflexivization  in  the  con- 
text of  Hindi. 

Ross  (1967)  says  "I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  not  only  do 
rules  of  reflexivization  tmiver sally  not  go  down  into  relative 
clauses,  they  do  not  go  down  into  reduced  relative  clauses." 
(page  153)  [italics  mine].  To  say  briefly,  according  to  Ross, 
Reflexivization  dows  not  take  place  in  reduced  relative  clauses. 
But  in  Hindi,  contrary  to  Rossfe  claim,  Reflexivization  rule  ap- 
plies in  reduced  relative  clauses  converting  the  second  occur- 
rence of  identical  NP  +  post  position  into  a  reflexive  pronoun. 
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Consider  sentence  (UU). 

{hk)     spne  ksmre  me  bethe  hue  logo  ko  me  nshii  janta 

iny(poss.  refl.)  room   in  seated  people     I  not   know 

'I  do  not  know  the  people  sitting  in  my  room.* 

The  underlying  representation  (simplified)  Qf  sentence  (kk)   is  {k^) 

(U5)  [me   [ve  log  mere  kgmre  me  bethe  hue  he]  [un  logo  ko]  nehii 
Si    S2  '        S2  NP 

NP 

janta.] 

H 

First  Relative  Reduction  applies  on  S^  yielding  mere  ksmre  me 
bethe  log  which  in  the  derived  constituent  structure  is  an  NP  and 
not  an  S.  The  condition  for  Reflexive  transformation  is  satis- 
fied and  therefore,  it  applies  converting  the  second  identical 
occurrence  of  NP  +  ka  to  apna,  thus  yielding  {hk).     The  order 
of  the  two  transformations,  therefore j is 

Relative  Reduction 
Reflexivization 

Thus,  we  see  that  Ross'  guess  about  Reflexivization  in  Reduced 
Relatives  is  incorrect.  - 

The  second  universal  that  is  to  be  examined  is  movement  of 
coreferential  NP's.  According  to  Postal's  Cross  over  principle, 
(Postal,  1968),  no  NP  mentioned  in  the  structural  index  of  a 
transformation  may  be  reordered  by  that  rule  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cross  over  a  coreferential  NP.  Thus,  sentence  (U6)  cannot  be 
passivized  in  English  because  it  involves  movement  of  coreferential 
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NP's 

(i+6)  John  hit  himself 
(U?)  *Hiinself  was  hit  by  John 
(1+8)  -"-John  was  hit  by  himself 

If  Passive  follov;s  Reflexivization  we  get  (U?)  and  if  it  pre- 
cedes Reflexivization,  we  get  (U8). 

In  Hindi,  Passivization  involves  three  stages:  1,  Adding 
se  'by'  to  the  agent  and  ya  +  ja  to  the  verb;  2.  optional  agent 
movement  and  3.  optional  agent  deletion.  Passive  of  a  sentence 
such  as  (5U)  is  as  in  (55)  -  (57) ♦ 
(1+9)  madhsvii  ne  veh  t9sviir  dekhii 
Madhavi     that  picture  saw 
'Madhavi  saw  that  picture.' 

(50)  madhavii  se  vsh  tssviir  dekhii  gsyii 
'That  picture  v/as  seen  by  Madhavi' 

(51)  vsh  tssviir  madhevii  se  dekhii  gayii 
(After  agent  movement) 

(52)  vah  tssviir  dekhii  gayii 

(After  agent  deletion  in  the  appropriate  context) 

Reflexivization  in  Hindi  has  to  precede  agent  deletion, 
otherwise  the  condition  for  Reflexive  rule  is  not  satisfied  and 
thus  ungrammatical  sentences  are  generated. 

In  Hindi  Passive  rule  operates  on  sentences  with  Possessive  • 
reflexives  also- Passive  of  sentence  (53)  is  (5U). 
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(53)  maltii  ne  spna  kam  kiya 

Malti     her(poss.  ref.)  work  did 
'Malti  did  her  work,' 
(5U)  maltii  Se  apna  kam  kiya  gsya 

Passivization  of  sentences  which  have  apne  ap  +  post 
position  is  also  possible  ih  Hindi.  Passive  of  sentence  (55)  is  (56), 

(55)  y9h  burii  khober  suh    ker 
this  bad   news    having  heard 

V9h  gpne  apko   sembhal    nghil  saka 
he    himself    could  not  control 

'Having  heard  the  bad  news  he  could  not  control  himself,' 

(56)  yah  burii  khebar  sun  ker  usse 
9pne  apko  sombhala  nshii  gaya 

Notice  that  in  (56)  there  is  no  agent  movement  or  agent  deletion. 
But,  the  agent  in  (56)  can  be  crossed  over  the  coreferential  NP 
apne  apko  as  in  sentence  (57). 
{57)  yah  burii  khabar  sun  kar 

apne  apko  us  se  sambhala  nahli  gaya. 

Though  agent  movement  in  Hindi  optional,  sentences  such  as  (57) 
provide  evidence  against  Postal's  claim  about  coreferential  HP's 
as  a  universal. 

5.  In  this  section,  I  shall  discuss  some  sentences  which  pose 
problems  to  the  analysis  persented  above. 
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The  reflexive  rule,  which  is  treated  as  obligatory  in  Hindi, 
appears  to  be  optional  in  sentences  with  multiple  embeddings. 
Consider  sentences  such  as 

(58)  m?  ne  kuch  logoko  merc]^  ksmre  m6  beth  kar  mere2bare  mS 
I     some  people  my    room  in  sitting  about  me 
bate  kerte  hue  suna. 

talking     heard 
Some  native  speakers  felt  that  gpne  also  can  be  used  in  place  of 
merej^and  mereg  whereas  some  others  felt  that  mere,  is  obligatorily 
replaced  by  apne  and  merep  optionally.  For  some  other  speakers 
merei  cannot  be  replaced  by  epne  but  mere2  can  be.  At  present  it 
is  not  known  how  to  account  for  the  variation  in  the  use  of  mera 
and  apna.  But,  for  native  speakers  of  category  two  above,  the 
•distance'  of  the  possessive  pronovin  from  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence appears  to  be  a  factor  in  deciding  whether  Reflexive  trans- 
formation is  obligatory  or  not.  Further  study  of  this  phenomenon 
is  needed. 

Another  place  \7here  Reflexivization  is  optional  is  in  sen- 
tences such  as  (59) 

(59)  prasad  ne  lelita  se  '^uske  liye  i|.   .  .     cay    banane  ko  kaha 

;  apne  liye  j 

Prasad    Lalita    (  for  him(her)       ; 

;  for  himself(herself)^tea  to  make     said 

Notice  that  uske  liye  in  (59)  may  either  refer  to  prasad  or 
to  Islita  or  to  some  other  person,  where  as  apne  liye  refers  either 
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to  prssad  or  to  Islita  but  not  to  any  other  person.  If  Reflexi- 
vization  in  Hindi  is  obligatory,  one  \;ould  expect  uske  liye  to 
refer  to  some  third  person  but  not  to  pre sad  or  to  lalita.  No- 
tice that  the  sentence 
Islita  lalita  Ice  liye  c&y^b©naye 
is  embedded  in  another  sentence 
prosad  ne  kaha 
In  an  unembedded  sentence  such  as 

(60)  lalita  lalita  keliye  cay  banaye 

Pronominalization  and  Reflexivization  have  to  obligatorily  take 
place.  If  pronominal  form  uske  liye  occvirs^then  it  can  not  re- 
fer to  lalita  it  refers  only  to  some  third  person.  It  is  worth- 
while to  repeat  that  uske  liye  in  (59)  may  refer  to  lalita.  In 
order  to  account  for  the  optionality  of  the  Reflexive  rule,  we 
may  propose  that  Reflexivization  in  Hindi  is  optional  when  there 
is  ambiguity  in  reference  i.e.,  when  a  pronoun  refers  to  more 
than  one  NP.  This  proposal  accounts  for  the  obligatoriness  of  the 
Reflexive  rule  in  (60)  and  its  optionality  in  (59).  Either 
transformational  grammar  or  generative  semantics  do  not  provide 
any  mechanism  to  formulize  such  conditions. 

Still  there  are  problems  related  to  reference  in  sentences 
with  possessive  reflexive.  Consider  sentences  (61)  and  (62). 

(61)  kusian    ne  mohnii  ko  spnej  kcmre  me  apne,-j 
kusim      mohnii     her(refl.)  room  in 
kurta    siite  hue  dekha 

shirt      sowing    saw 
'Kusum    saw  Mohnii   sowing  her  shirt  in  her   room' 
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(62)  kusum   inohnii    ko    apne^  a         ksmre   ine 
Kusum    Mohnii         her(refl.)  room    in 

apna^  ^  kurta    siite  hue  dekh  ksr    naraz  ho  gsyii 
her     shirt    sowing     having  seen  angry  became 
'Kusum  became  angry  having  seen  Mohnii  sowing  her   shirt 
in  her     room. ' 

(62)  is  ambiguous,  the  two  occurences  of  opna  in  one  reading, 
refer  to  kusum,  in  another  to  mohnii,  Cne  would  normally  expect 
(61)  also  to  be  ambiguous.  But,  that  is  not  the  case.  I'm  not  sure 
how  to  account  for 'these  facts".  .  Possibly,  the  factors  that  de- 
termine the  application  of  Reflexive  rule  relate  to  the  features 
of  verbs  such  as  kahna  'to  say',  dekhna  'to  see'  etc,  or  to 
those  and  the  properties  of  partticipial  and  V  -  kar  adverbials. 

But,  the  new  proposal  does  not  work  the  way  it  should.  Ac- 
cording to  it  Reflexive  rule  is  optional  if  there  is  ambiguity 
in  reference.  But  there  are  sentences  in  Hindi,  where  Reflexi- 
vization  is  optional  though  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  reference.  _ 
QLven  the  underlying  structure  of  sentence  (63)^  one  would 
expect  the  Reflexive  rule  to  operate  obligatorily  but  it  does 
not. 

(63)  sure?   ko  '.  uskaj   'yo-..  '   apmanit  hona    bur§  Isga^ 

i   9pna  ) 

Surebh      his  this  manner  being    insulted  bad   felt 
'Suresh  felt  bad  of  his  being  insulted  this  way' 

If  we  maintain  that  x  ka  apmanit  hona  is  not  an  NP  but 
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an  S,  Reflexivization  should  not  at  all  take  place  but  it  does. 
If  we  modify  the  Reflexive  rule  in  such  a  way  that-  it  operates  on 
noun  phrases  which  are  not  clause  mates,  we  derive  many  ungram- 
matical  sentences.  Amcng  others,  sentences  such  as  (63)* 
(63)  *  hsm  or  apne  ■    dost    muuvii  '    dekhne  gaye 
We  and  our(refl.)  friends  went  to  see  the   movie 

Since  my  new  proposal  accounts  for  only  a  subset  of  sentences, 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  obligatory  or 
optional  operation  of  the  Reflexive  rule  in  Hindi. 

6.   In  this  paper,  I  think  I  have  raised  more  questions  than 
I  have  answered,  A  detailed  study  of  pruning  conditions  and  the 
interaction  of  Reflexivization  with  other  syntactic  processes  such  as 
proncEinallzataQn  causativization,  adverbiolization,  participial 
formation  may  provide  answers  to  some  of  the  problems  that  I 
raised  in  this  paper.  The  operation  of  node  deletion  and  tree 
pruning  conditions  after  the  application  of  prelexical  rules 
should  be  studied  in  greater  detail. 

Though  I  could  not  provide  solutions  to  many  prooiems  con- 
cerning Reflexives  in  Hindi,  I  hope  that  this  study  will  provide 
a  fruitful  direction  in  which  further  research  can  be  carried  on. 
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NOTES 


1.  I'm  thankful  to  the  Center  for  Asian  Studies  for  the  grant  in 
Summer  I969  which  enabled  me  to  do  this  research.  I'm  deeply- 
indebted  to  my  advisor  Dr.  Yamuna  Kachru  for  her  valuable 
suggestions  and  comments  during  the  preparation  of  this  pa- 
per. I'm  grateful  to  Pulavarti  Satyanarayana  for  the  discus- 
sions that  went  into  the  planning  of  the  paper  and  to  Dr. 
Braj  B.  Kachru  for  his  encoxiragement. 

2.  This  term  is  due  to  Kiparsky  and  Kiparsky.  pDr  further  de- 
tails see  Kiparsky  and  Kiparsky  (I968). 

3.  According  to  the  lexicalist  hypothesis^  all  transformations 
apply  in  a  derivation  only  after  lexical  insertion  takes  place, 
that  is,  all  transformations  operate  on  lexical  material. 

The  transformationalists,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  some 
transformations  such  ts  causativization  are  prelexical  im- 
plying that  some  transformations  may  also  apply  before  lexi- 
cal insertion.  Thus,  a  prelexical  transformation  applies 
to  trees  which  terminate  in  semantic  matter  rather  than 
lexical  matter. 

i+.  McCawley(l968)  also  claims  that  causativization  is  a  prelexi- 
cal transformation.  Though  intuitively  his  claim  appears  to 
be  correct,  not  enough  syntactic  or  semantic  evidence  is  pro- 
vided in  his  paper  in  support  of  his  claim.  For  further 
discussion,  see  among  others,  Chomslty  (1970),  Fodor  (1970) 
and  Morgan  (1969), 

5.  I  use  capital,  letters  to  indicate  that  the  items  are  Semantic 
predicates  and  not  lexical  items. 

6.  Dr.  Yamuna  Kachru  pointed  out  to  me  the  ambiguity  of  such 
sentences. 

7.  See  Kachru  (1970). 
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Emotive  Verbs  in  English  anc^  Jananese 
by  Noriko  Pkatsu^-.a 
The  Ohio  State  University 

0.  Preface 

This  paper  treats   a  class  of  English  verbs  of  emotion  such  as 
pleased,  happy ,   amused,    sad,   worried,   etc.    and  their  Japanese   counter- 
parts such  as   yorokobu,   tanosimu,   kanasinu,   nayanu,   etc.      Henceforth, 
they  v;ill  be   called  enotive   verbs.      In  Section  1,    I  vrill  present  evi- 
dence  that  both  English   and  Jananese  emotive  verbs   are  not  inherently 
transitive   verbs   and  their  surface  objects  have  been  derived  by  a 
transfonnation.      In  Section  2   and   3,    I  will   discuss   two  existing   analyses 
of  emotive  verbs,   both  of  which  consider  emotive  verbs   to  be   inherently 
transitive.      I  will  shov;  v;hy  these   analyses   are  wrong. 

1.  Emotive  Verbs   as   Inherently  Intransitive. 

In  what   follows,    I  v;ill  discuss  English  sentences   and  their 
Japanese  equivalents   together.      A  nvimber  such   as    '  (1)  '    is   to  be  inter- 
preted as   referring  to  two  sentences,   one  English   and  one  Japanese. 

Compare   sentences    (1)   with  sentences    (2) 

(1)  Alice  was;' pleased"  that    fshe  was  popular  with  boys]. 

[happy     )  S 

A.risu  wa  [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]  koto  o  yorokonda. 

she      boys  with  popular  S  that  Pleased,  happy 

(2)  Alice  was  convinced  that  [she  was  popular  with  bo"s]. 

certain  S 

Arisu  wa    [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moterul    koto  o  kakusinsita. 

S  convinced,    certain 

Sentences    (1)    and    (2)    have   the  same   surface  structures   such   as    (3). 

(3) 


English 

Japanese 

S 

S 

S 

/\ 

./     \ 

.sbnosfencv  c 


{?  1  : 

■••■■     fOL'?     ?>,<> 

»H»I(*^      . 

■       ri 

.■    ''^'  ■ 

^•-          ^^■ 

_,-'' 

C  ..., g,. 

./  ■. 

y'  ''^ 

HpatVf: 


However,    I  would  lilce   to  show     that  sentences   iik(^    (1)    and  sentences 
like    (2)    are  quite   different  in  their  derivational  history  and  that 
the  former  have  derived  sentential  o?>jects,  whereas  the   latter  have 
deep  structure  sentential  objects.      In  the   following,    I  will  laresent 
five  arguments   to  justify  my  claim  that  emotive  verbs   are  not  transitive 
verbs  on  the   deeper  level. 

First,   notice   that  only  sentences   like    (2)    have  corresoondinq 
causative    forms.      Compare    (4)    and    (5). 

(4)  Billfpleasaa  Alice        p  that    [she  was  tjonular  with  bovs]    . 

I  made  Alice  hapoy^ 

*Biru  wa  Arisu  ni    [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru'l     koto  o 
yorokob-sase-ta . 
pleased  make  Pst 

(5)  Bill  (convinced  Alice      ^  that    '^she  v;as  popular  with  boys]     . 

^made  Alice   certain) 

Biru  wa  Arisu  ni    [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moterul     koto  o  kaku- 

sins-sase-ta. 
convinced  make  Pst 

Note,    furthermore,    that   cauSLatives   like    (4)    are  perfectly  grammatical 

without  their  sentential  objects,    as   shown  by    (6). 

(6)  Bill  has  made  Alice  happy     0. 

Biru  wa  Arisu  o  0  vorokob*-sase-ta. 

This   is   not  the   case  with  causatives  with   transitive   verbs  such  as    (5) . 
If  they   lose   their  sentential  objects,    they  become  lu-.grammatical. 
Observe : 

(7)  -Bill  has   convinced  Alice     0. 

Biru  wa  Axisu  o  0         kakusins-sase-ta. 

Second,   note   that  stative   transitive   verbs  do  not  occur  in  Aqentive 

2 
causative   constructions,    as   shown  below. 

(8)  Bill  made   Alice   resemble  her  mother. 
Biru  vi?a  Arisu  o  hahaoya  ni  ni-sase-ta. 

(9)  -Bill  made  Alice  see  a  ghost. 

"Biru  wa  Arisu  ni  yuurei  o  mie-sase-ta. 
ghost         see  make  Pst 

Therefore,   one  might  argue  that  emotive  verbs  are  stative  transitive 

verbs.      However,    the  deletion  of  the  objects  does   not  change  the 

grammaticality  of    (8)    and    (9).      They  remain  longrammatical : 

(10)  "Bill  made  Alice   resemble  0. 
■Biru  wa  Arisu  o/ni  0  ni-sase-ta. 


•,;"3irs46    Q' 


(11)  Bill  made   Alice   see     0. 

Biru  v/a  Srisu  o/ni     0  irie-sase-ta. 
Thus,   it  is  quite  obvious   that  emotive  verbs  behave  differently    from 
stative   trc.nsitive   verbs,    too. 

Third,   every  sentence  v/ith   an  emotive  verb  is  Paraphrased  by 
a  sentence  v;ith   a  because  or  node   claxjse  as   in    (12)  . 

(12)  a.      Alice  was\  pleased; that    [she  v;as  popular  with  boys]    • 

"(  happy     V) 

Arisu  wa   [zibun  qa  otokonoko  ni  iroteru]     koto  o  yorokonda. 

b.      Because    [she  was  oopular  with  boys]    ,   Alice  wasjpleasedi 

(happy    J 

[Zibun  qa  otokonoko  ni  noteru]   node,  Arisu  wa  yorokonda. 

because 

Note   that  the   surface   complement  of  pleased,   hanpy  rjid  yorokobu  and 

the   clause   introduced  by  because  or  node  in    (12)    are  identical.      This 

is   very  significant,    for  this  kind  of  meaninq   relation  does  not  hold 

in  the  case  of  transitive  verbs.      For  example    (13. a)    is  not  paraphrased 

by    (13. b). 

(13)  a.      Alice  was  (convinced,- that    [she  was  popular  with  boys]    . 

?  certain     '-^ 

Arisu  wa    [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]    koto  o  kakusinsita. 

b.      Because    [she  was  popular  with  boys]    ,    Alice  was  (convinced. 

'■  certain    ■, 

* [Zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]   node,  Arisu  wa  kakusinsita. 

Fourth,  consider  (12. a)  and  (12. b)  again.   Notice  that  in  (12. b) 
emotive  verbs  lack  their  objects.   If  it  is  true  that  they  are  in- 
herently transitive,  then  why  do  pleased,  happy  and  yorokobu  have  no 
objects  in  (12. b)""  There  must  be  a  convincinq  account  of  what  has 
happened  to  their  objects.  The  crucial  point  here  is  that  the  cause 
of  emotion  is  statable  either  in  the  form  of  the  direct  object  of 
emotive  verbs  or  in  the  form  of  a  because  clause  as  in  (12. a)  and 
(12. b) . 

Fifth,  note  that  sentences  with  emotive  verbs  such  as  (14. a) 
are  paraphrased  by  causative  constructions  whose  subjects  are  identical 
to  the  surface  objects  of  the  emotive  verbs.   Consider: 

(14)  a.   Alice  was( pleased] that  [she  was  popular  with  boys]  . 

'happy  (, 

Arisu  wa  [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]   koto  o  vorokonda. 


or*  -^y-c:-  ■■   ■ 
SPsj-Gr"  ).;-f..;#.(3ri:f  ■ 


s 


b.      That    [she  xi/as  nonular  with  boys  j^,  (pleased  Alice     ^ 

"  ( < u.-i da  />  \  i  ce  h app\<. 

[Zibun  ga  otokcnoko  ni  moteruj   koto  ga  Arisu  o  yorokob- 
sase-ta. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  transitive  verbs.   For  exaraole,  (15. a)  is 
not  paraphrased  by  (15. b). 

(15)  a.   Alice  was  ^convinced  )that  [she  was  popular  with  boys] 

/certain  ( 

Arisu  wa  [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]   koto  o  kakusinsita. 

S 

b.   That  [she  was  popular  with  boys]  (convinced  Alice  \ 

I  made  Alice  certain). 

* [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]  koto  ga  Arisu  o  kakusins- 

sase-ta. 

So  far  1  have  shown  that  emotive  verbs  behave  quite  differently 

from  ordinary  transitive  verbs  in  a  number  of  significant  ways.  I 

would  like  to  claim,  therefore,  that  emotive  verbs  are  derived  transitive 

verbs,  i.e.  that  their  sentential  objects  do  not  originate  as  their 

objects  on  the  deeper  level.   Naturally  a  ouestion  arises:  where  have 

their  objects  come  from?  Consider  the  sentences  in  (16).   In  soite 

of  the  differences  in  their  surface  structures,  they  are  essential 

paraphrases  of  each  other. 

(16)  a.   Alice  was ^pleased) that  Fshe  was  popular  with  boys]  . 

/happy  { 

Arisu  wa  [zibvm  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru] _  koto  o  yorokonda. 

S 

b.      That    [she  was  popular  with  bovs]  ( pleased  Alice.   ? 

I  made  Alice  happiM. 

[Zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni   moteru]    koto  ga  Arisu  o 

yorokob-sase-ta. 

/■ 
c.     Because    [she  was  popular  with  boys]    ,   Alice  was  jp lease dl 

(I happy  J 

[Zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]   node,  Arisu  wa  yorokonda. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  surface  complement  of  emotive 
verbs  in  (16.a) ,  she  was  popular  with  bovs  or  zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni 
moteru,  is  the  surface  subject  of  (16. b) .   Moreover,  it  is  identical 
with  the  clause  introduced  by  because  or  followed  by  node  in  (16. c). 
Also,  notice  that  it  is  in  complementary  distribution  in  (16. a)  and 

(16. c).   (17)  is  xingrammatical. 

(17)  *Because  [she  was  popular  with  boys]  ,  Alice  wasspleased^ 

■happy  ( 
K  J 

that  [she  was  popular  with  boys]  . 
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^[Zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru)  node,  Arisu  wa  tzibun  ga 
otokonoko  ni  moterul   koto  o  ycrokonda. 
1  maintain  that  adequate  graitmars  of  both  English  and  Japanese 
will  have  to  explain  the  above  facts  on  a  principled  bases.-  I  would 
like  to  propose  that  (16. a) ,  (16. b)  and  (16, c)  share  the  same  deep 
structure  which  is  a  causative  construction.   It  will  be  roughly  as  in 
a  tree  like  (18) . 

(18)  English 

S 


Alice  was  popular  with  boys 


Alice  wasj  pleased) 

(happy   y 


Arisu  ga  otokonoko  ni  noteta   Arisu  ga  yorokonda 
'Alice  was  popular  with  boys'   'Alice  was^pleasedV 

(happy  J 

I  meiintain  that  an  abstract  verb  CAUSE  relates  two  states  of  affairs 
in  such  a  way  that  because  of  the    first  state  of  affairs   the  second 
state  of  affairs   comes  about.      If  Verb-Raising  takes  place  in    (18) , 
then  we  get    (16. b).      I  propose  that  both  English  and  Japanese  have 
two  trans-     rmations;    Causal  Object  Formation  and  Because   Formation. 
Causal  Object  Formation  takes   the   first  argument  of  an  abstract  verb 
CAUSE   and  makes   it  a  derived  object  of  emotive  verbs  as   in    (16. a). 
Because  Formation  changes  the  tree  configurations  of   (18)    into  some- 
thing like   the   following: 


i!fi  risii 
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(19) 


Because 


Japanese 

S 
o 

/  \ 
/         \ 

\   node        / 


\ 


This  operatibn  yields    (16.c).      In  passing,   I  would!  like  to  point  out 

that  every  causative  sentence  is  paraphrased  by  a  because  sentence. 

Take  the  example  of   (20) , 

(20)    a.      Alice  broke  her  mother's  heart  by  marrvina  a  Japanese. 

Arisu  wa,   Nihon-jin  to  kekkcnsite,   hahaoya  o  hitan  ni 

Japanese  with  marrying       mother         broken-hearted 

kure-sase-ta. 
make  Pst 

■  b.      Because  Alice  married  a  Japanese,  her  mother  became 
he  eirt -broken. 
Arisu  qa  Nihon-jin  to  keftkonsita  node,  hahaoya  ga  hitan 
ni  kureta. 
Thus,  Because  Formation  is  not  confined  to  Emotive  causative  construct- 
ions. 

Notice  that  our  analyses   can  explain  why  sentential  objects  are 
in  complementary  distribution  with  because-clavises  in    (16. a)    and   (16. c): 
the  sentential  object  and  the  because^- clause  come  from  the  same 
origin.      Also,   our  analyses   can  explain  why  pleased,   happy  and  yorokobu 
in    (16. b)    and   (16. c)    do  not  have  objects. 

A  grammar  has  explanatory  power  only  if  it  makes   correct  predictions 
of  mciny  relations  between  syntactic  facts  and  meaning  which  otherwise 
would  remain  mysterious.      So  long  as  we  treat  emotive   verbs  as   inherently 
transitive,   it  will  be   impossible   to  account   for  several   interesting 
semantic-syntactic   facts  about  English   and  Japanese. 


2.      Arguments   ageiinst  the  Flip  Analysis  of  Emotive   Causatives   in  English. 

There  is   an  analysis  of  English  which  claims   that  a   fairlv  large 
number  of   'psychological'    predicates   such   as  please,    amuse ,   worry,   surprise, 
etc.   are  so  marked  in  the   lexicon  that  thev  obligatorily  undergo  Flip, 
a  rule  which  interchanges  the   subject   and  the  object.      This  was    first 
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proposed  by  I.alioff  (1965)  . 

Notice  that  the  Flip  analysis  nakes  entirely  different  claims 
about  the  properties  of  emotive  verbs  and  their  related  constructions 
such  as  (3.6. a),  (16. b)  and  (16. c).   Most  importantly,  it  claims  that 
emotive  verbs  such  as  pleased,  am.:3ed,  worried,  surpr.'-sed,  etc.  are 
inherently  transitive  verbs.  For  example,  according  to  the  Flip  analysis, 
(16. a)  and  (16. b)  would  have  deep  structures  something  like  (21. a) 
and  (21. b) ,  respectively. 

(21)  a.  b. 


NP  V  NP         NP  V  NP 

I 
Alice       pleased       ^,      Alice       please  S 

[+Flip]^  _--- — ""'  ""-^, 

Alice  was  popular  with  boys  Alice  was  popular  with  boys 

Notice  that  pleased  in  (21. a)  has  t\-JO   arguments.  We  have  already 
shown  that  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  this  is  false.  Next, 
the  Flip  analysis  can  relate  (16. a)  and  (16. b)  but  it  fails  to  explain 
why  and  how  they  are  related  to  (16. c).   In  other  words,  it  is  a  pure 
accident  that  sentences  like  (16. a)  and  (16.b)  are  always  related  to 
sentences  like  (16. c).   Also,  it  fails  to  explain  why  pleased  in  (16. c) 
lacks  an  object. 

(16)  a.   Alice  was  pleased  that  [she  was  popular  with  boys]  . 

b.  That  [she  was  popular  with  boys]   pleased  Alice. 

c.  Because  [she  was  popular  with  boys]  ,  Alice  was  pleased. 

Finally,  notice  that  the  Flip  analysis  does  not  decompose  emotive  verbs 
into  underlying  causatives.  Therefore,  according  to  this  analysis, 
(22)  and  (23)  are  not  related  to  each  other  in  any  linguistically 
significant  way  whatsoever.   Compare: 

(22)  That  she  was  popular  with  boys  pleased  Alice. 

(23)  That  she  was  popular  with  boys  made  Alice  happy. 

I  will  argue  below  that  verbs  such  as  please  should  be  analyzed  as 

underlying  causatives  and  that  only  by  so  doing  can  one  capture  a  ver^' 

3 
significant  generalization  in  English  syntax. 

I  v/ill  present  four  arguments  to  justify  my  claim.      First,  observe 


a^i'S  :•• 
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pairs  of  sentences  like  (24)  and  (25) . 

(24)  a.   Alice  amused  Bill  by  tellina  hin  jokes, 

b.   Alice  amused  Bill. 

/ 

(25)  a.   Bill  tried  to  surprise  Alice. 

b.  Bill  surprised  Alice  bv  being  under  nineteen. 
The  a- forms  refer  to  an  action  performed  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
The  b- forms,  on  the  other  hand,  describe  an  emotional  reaction  to  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  experienced  by  the  object  of  the  sentence. 
These  examples  clee^rly  show  that  marking  those  verbs  as  f+  Flip]  in 
the  lexicon  does  not  work,  for  they  can  take  both  Agent  and  non-  Agent 
subjects  as  in  a- forms  and  b-forms,  respectively.  Obviously,  Flip 
is  not  responsible  for  the  derivation  of  a-forms.  A  possible  way 
out  from  this  troublesome  situation  would  be  to  hypothesize  that  the 
English  lexicon  has  many  pairs  of  homophonous  verbs  such  as  amuse  . 
amuse  ,  surprise  ,  surprise  ,  etc.  and  that  only  cne  member  of  each 
pair  is  a  Flip  verb.   This  seems  to  be  a  plausible  analysis  and  the 
systematic  difference  in  stress  pattern  in  each  pair  also  seems  to 
support  this  ancroach.   Now,  observe  (2Q  and  (27). 

(26)  a.   Alice  amused  him.   [c'myuzdhm]    (by  telling  him  ^okes) 
b.  Alice  amused  him.   rc-Tf^uzdm] 

(27)  a.   Bill  surprised  her. 

b.  Bill  surprised  her. 

Qvdte  interestingly,  when  the  subject  of  a  'Flip'  verb  is  an  Agent, 
as  in  the  a-forms,  h  reduction  does  not  take  place:  h  remains.   In 
b-forms,  however,  h  is  reduced.  This  observation  is  due  to  Arlene 
Berman  and  Michael  Szamosi  (1971) .   Now,  consider  the  causative 
constructions  like  (28)  and  (29). 

(28)  Alice  made  Bill  happy. 

(29)  Bill  made  Alice  sad. 

These  sentences  can  be  just  as  ambiguous  as  sentences  like  (24)  and 
(25),  although,  unfortunately,  the  stress  difference  does  not  show  up 
here.   However,  consider  the  following: 

(30)  a.   Alice  made  him  happy. 
b.   Alice  made  him,  happy. 

(31)  a.   Dill  made  her  sad. 
b.   Bill  made  her  sad. 


an.. 


When  the  surfacs^  objev-t  is  him  or  her,   the  semantic  difference  is 
paralleled  wiJ,  b   reduction  just  as  it  is   the   case  vn  cii    (24)    and   (25). 
What  doo2  this   imply?     It  simply  implies   that  English  phenology  is 
sensitive  to  semantic  facts  of  sentences.      Nobody  will  draw  the  absurd 
conclusion  from   (30)    and    (31)    that  r.-.ake  in    (30. a)    a-c?.  make  in    (30. b) 
are  different  verbs  or  that  happy  in    (30. a)    and  happy   in    (30. b)    are 
different  predicates,    for  example.      Assume,   on  the  other  hand,    that  the 
'Flip'    verbs  are  underlying  causatives  and  their  semantic  representations 
are  roughly  something  like    i32) . 

(32)  amuse  ^  CAUSE  +  amuset 
please  "CAUSE  +  pleas« 
surprise  ^CAUSE     +     surprised 

I  have  already  maintained  that  an  abstract  verb  CAUSE  relates  two 
states  of  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  because  of  the   first  state  of 
affairs  the  second  state  of  affairs    comes  about.       Then,   the   real 
difference  betv/een  cunuse     and  amuse      is   sinply  the  difference  of 
the  nature  of  the   first  state  of   affairs  :  whether  an  Agent  is  involved 
in  the   first  state  of  affairs  or  not.      Therefore,    it   follows   that  the 
difference  of  deep  structures  between  a-  and  b-forms  in    (24)    and    (25) 
is  parallel   to  that  between  a-   and  b-forms   in    (30)    and    (31) .      It  is  no 
mystery  at  all  to  our  analysis,   therefore,    that  h  reduction  behaves 
alike  in  the   'Flip'    constructions  and  ordinary  causative  constructions 
like    (30)    and   (31)  .      Also,   notice   that  our  analysis  makes   the  prediction 
that  other  predicates  of  human  emotion  such   as   happy ,    unhappy,   sad, 
sorry,    angry,   etc.   will  behave   like  pleased,    amused,   siurprised,   scared, 
worried,   etc.     The  correctness  of  this  prediction  is  verified  by  the 
following  examples.      Consider    (33),    (34)    and   (35). 

(33)  Bill  was  pleased  that  Alice  passed  the  exam. 

(34)  Bill  was  happy  that  Alice  passed  the  exam. 

(35)  Bill  was   aware  that  Alice  passed  the  exam. 

We  have  already  shown  that  only    (33)    and    (34)    are  paraphrased  by 
because   clause  sentences,   as   illustrated  by    (36),    (37)    and   (38). 

(36)  Because  Alice  passed  the  exam.   Bill  v/as  pleased. 

(37)  Because  Alice  passed  the  exam.  Bill  was  happy. 

(38)  Because  Alice  passed  the  exam.  Bill  was  aware. 

Also,  we  have   called  the   reader's   attention  to  the    fact  that  the  clause 
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introduced  by  because  is  identical  to  the  conplement  of  creased  and 
happy .   Furthermore,  we  have  already  poir.-^.ed  out  that  oni/  (33)  and 
(34)  are  semantically  related  to  a  causative  construction  whose  subject 
is  again  identical  with  the  complsment  of  pleased  and  happy . 

(39)  That  Alice  passed  the  exam  pleased  Bill, 

(40)  That  Alice  passed  the  exam  made  Bill  happy. 

(41)  That  Alice  passed  the  exam  ir.ada  Bill  aware. 
According  to  Flip  analyses,  (33)  and  (34)  are  not  related  in  any 
lingviistically  significant  way  whatsoever.  Also,  notice  that  our 
analysis  is  in  good  agreement  with  our  intuitive  judgment  that  pleased, 
surprised,  amused,  etc.  and  happy ,  sad,  angry,  etc.  constitute  a 
semantically  natural  class  of  predicates  whidi  denote  human  emotion  and 

whose  surface  object  MPs  denote  the  cause  of  emotion 

Next,  recall  that  we  have  pointed  out  that  every  causative 

sentence  heis  a  paraphrase  with  a  because  clause  sentence.   Likewise, 

every  'Flip  construction  appears  to  have  a  corresponding  because 

clause  sentence  as  is  illustrated  by  (39)  and  (36) . 

Finally,  Karttunen  (1970)  has  pointed  out  that  in  affirmative 

assertions,  the  causative  sentence  implies  that  the  proposition  contained 

in  the  complement  is  true.  Likewise,  (42)  implies  the  f actuality  of 

(43)  . 

(42)  Alice  pleased  Bill. 

(43)  Bill  was  pleased. 

For  the   above   reasons,    I  maintain   that  the   Flip  analysis  of 
English  verbs  such  as  please,    amuse,   surprise,  worry,   etc.   is  too 
superficial  and  fails   to  explain  what  is   really  going  on  in  English 
syntax  and  that  the  so-called   'Flip'    verbs  in  English  should  be  decomposed 
into  underlying  causatives. 

3.      Arguments  against  Kuroda  and  Chomsky's   analysis 

A  different  proposal  has   been  made  to  relate  sentences   like    (44) 
and    (45)    by  Kuroda   (1965)    and  Chomsky    (1970) . 

(44)  Alice  was  pleased  that    [she  was  popular  with  boys]    . 
Arisu  wa   [zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moterul      koto  o  yorokonda. 

(45)  That    [she  was  popular  with  bcysl    pleased  Alice. 

[Zibun  ga  otokonoko  ni  moteru]    koto  ga  Arisu  o  yorokob- 
sase-ta. 
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First,   I  would  like  to  disciiss  Kuroda's   analysis.      Details   aside, 
the  essential   difference  between  the  Flip  approach  and  Kuroda's 
approach  is  the  following.     Kuroda  also  considered  pairs  of  sentences 
such  as    (46)    and   (47)    to  be  true  paraphrases  of  each  other.     The  examples 
are  his . 

(46)  a.     Ongaku  ga  Taroo  o  tanosim-sase-ta. 

music  amused     make  Pst 

'Music  amused  Taroo.' 

b.     Taroo  ga  ongaku  o  tanosinda. 
music  amused 

'Taroo  was  cimused  with  music' 

(47)  a.      Sono  koto  ga  Taroo  o  nagek-sase-ta. 

that  fact  grieved  make  Pst 

'That  fact  grieved  Taroo.' 

b.  Taroo  ga  sono  koto  o  naaeita. 

grieved 

'Taroc  was  grieved  at  that  fact.' 

Instead  of  postulating  that  the  b-forms  are  the  more  basic  and  that 

the  a- forms  are  to  be  derived  from  the  b-forms  by  a  transformation, 

Kuroda  proposed  that  the  b-forms  are  embedded  inside   the  a-forms. 

Therefore,    the  deep  structures    for    (46. a)    and  (47. a)    are  claimed  to  be 

something  like  the  following: 

(48)  Ongaku. ga    [Taroo  ga  ongaku. o   tanosinda]    sase   ta. 

'Music. made    TTaroo  was  cimused  with  music].' 
1  i 

(49)  Sono  koto.ga   [Taroo  ga  sono  koto.o  nageita]    sase  ta. 

'That   fact. made    [Taroo  v;as  grieved   at  the   fact].' 
1  i 

Notice   that  this   analysis  presupposes   that  verbs   like  tanosimu  and 
nageku  are  inherently  transitive.     Therefore,   in  order  to  get  the 
desired  sentences   from   (48)    and   (49)    it  is  necessary  to  delete   the 
coitplement  objects  which  are   coreferential   to  the  main  subjects. 
Kuroda  postulated  that  there  is   a     rule   called  Recurrent-Object- 
Deletion  in  Japanese  graitmar.      'An  object  is  deleted  if  it  coincides 
with  the  subject.'      He  has   correctly  pointed  out  that   'verbs  which 
are  sxibject  to  Recurrent-ObjectrDeletion  are  very  restricted. 
Semantically,    they  share  a  characteristic  feature  in  that  they  convey 
the  emotional  state  of  a  human  being. '      However,   he  has   failed  to 
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realize  the   following  fact:      It.  is  only  when  the  main  subject  is   the 
non-Agent  that  the  coinpleinent  object  must  coincide  with  this  non-Agent 
subject  and  also  must  be   deleted. 

Recall  that  English  Flin  treatment  has    failed  to  account  for 
'Flip'    constructions  whose  subjects  are  Agents.     The  same  thing  can  be 
said  about  the  Recurrent-Object-Deletion  approach.      Consider   (50)    and 
(51). 

(50)  Taroo  ga   (nyuugaku-siJcen  ni   itiban  de  ukatte)    hahaoya  o 

entrance  exam     at  top  grade  with  passing  mother 

yorokob-sase-ta. 

'Taroo  pleased  his  mother  (by  passing  the  entrance  exam  with 
the   top  grade) . ' 

(51)  Taroo  ga   (Amerika  musume   to  kekkon  site)    hahaova  o  kanasim- 

American  girl  with  marrying  sad 

sase-ta. 
'Taroo  made  his  mother  sad    (by  marrying  an  American  girl).' 
Notice  that  there   are  no  such  Japanese  sentences   as    (52)    and   (53). 

(52)  *Hahaoya  ga  Taroo  o/ni  yorokonda. 

'His  mother  was  pleased  with  Taroo.' 

(53)  *Hahaoya  ga  Taroo  o/ni  kanasinda. 

'His  mother  was  sad  about  Taroo.' 
Therefore,    it  will  be  totally  implausible  to  say  that  the  deep  structures 
for   (50)    and   (51)    are  somethinc   like  the   following: 

(54)  Taroo. ga  [  *hahaoya  ga  Taroo. o/ni  yorokonda]    sase  ta. 

'Taroo. made  [his  mother  was  pleased  with  Taroo]  .' 
1  i 

(55)  Taroo. ga  ["hahaoya  ga  Taroo. o/ni  kanacinda]    sase   ta. 

'Taroo. made   [his   mother  was   sad  about  Tarool  .' 
1  i 

which   contain  ungrammatical   sentences    (52)    and    (53)    as   their  complement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chomsky    (1970)   has  proposed  an 
analysis   of  English  emotive   causatives  v/hich  is  exactly  parallel   to 
Kuroda's  analysis.      In  order  to  explain  the  meaning  relationship 
between    (56)    and    (57) ,    Chomsky  proposed   (58)    to  be   a  plausible  deep 
structure    for    (57).      The  examples   are  his. 

(56)  He  was   amused  at  the  stories. 

(57)  The   stories   amused  him. 

(58)  The  stories. (CAUSE)    (he  was   amused  at  the  stories) 
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In  place  of  Ktrroda's   Re'-irrring-Object-Deletion,   Chorasky  ntciintained 
that   'the  operation  that  e?;isec   the   repeated  noun  phrase   in  the  embedded 
proposition  of   (iii)    {=    (58))    is  of  a  sort   found  elsewhere.      For  example, 
in  the  derivation  of  such  sentences   as  John  used  the  table  to  write 
on,    . . .    from  John  used  the   table    (John  wrote  on  the  table) ,    and  so 
on.'    I  would  like   to  claim  that  there  is  no  syntactic  evidence  what- 
ever that  his    (iii)    (=    (58))    and  these  sentences   are   related  by  any 
general  principle  such  that  some  explanation  applies   to  both   cases. 
For  example,   McCawley    (December  1971.      Personal  communication)    hcis 
pointed  out  to  me  that  we  have   to  keep  the  preposition  in   'John  used 
the  table   to  write  on'   but  that  we  have   to  lose   it  in    (57) .      The 
following  sentence,    therefore,    is   ungrammatical. 

(59)  -The  stories   amused  him  at. 

Notice  that  our  intransitive  analysis  of  emotive  verbs  predicts 
that  (56)  cannot  have  the  correspondino  causative  form  unless  at  the 
stories   is   deleted.     This  is   a  correct  prediction.      Observe: 

(60)  '^Alice   amused  him  at  the  stories. 

(61)  Alice   amused  him  0. 

The  examples  of  the  same  type   follow. 

(62)  Alice  pleased  him  with   John. 

(6  3)    *Alice  made  him  happy  about  that. 

(64)  *Alice  made  him  sorry  about  that. 

(65)  *Alice  disappointed  him  at  the  news. 

(66)  -Alice  surprised  him  at  that. 

The   above  ungrammatical  sentences  become  perfectly   arammatical  when 
their  phrasal  objects  are  deleted. 

(67)  Alice  pleased  him. 

(68)  Alice  made  him  happy. 

(69)  Alice  made  him  sorry. 

(70)  Alice  disappointed  him. 

(71)  Alice  surprised  him. 

Also,   just  as   every  emotive   verb  sentence  with   a  sentential  object 
is  paraphrased  with  a  because  clause  sentence,  we  have  because  of 
paraphrases   for  the  sentences  of  the  above  type. 

(72)  Because  of  the   stories,   he  was   aroused. 

(73)  Because  of  the  news,   he  was  pleased. 

(74)  Because  of  that,   Alice  was  happy. 
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(75)      Because  of  her  father's   death,    Alice  was   sorry. 

(75)      Because  of  his   change  of  mind,   Alice  was  disappointed. 

(77)  Because  of  the  unexpected  result,   Alice  was   surprised. 
For  the   above  reasons,    I   am  quite  skeptical   about  Chomsky's   deep 
structure  analysis   for   (57) .      I  believe  the  phrase  at  the  stories 
does  not  originate  in  the  embedded  sentence  as   in    (58)    and  that  it 

has  been  extraposed  by  the  Causal  Object  Formation  rule   from  the  under- 
lying si±>ject  position  of  the  abstract  verb  CAUSE. 

From  the  above  analysis,   it  follows   that  the  so-called  English 
pseudo-passives  are  different   from  true  passives  in  that  Causal 
Object  Formation  has  yielded  the   former  but  Passivization  yielded  the 
latter.     More  precisely,   the  latter  are  claimed  to  be  causative  passives 
by  our  analysis.     This   explains  why   the  sxjbject  of  the  pseudo-passives 
is   always  non-Agent  and  therefore   the  predicate  is   stative. 
Observe : 

(78)  He  was   very  amused  at  the  stories. 

(79)  He  Wcis   very  pleased  with  the  news. 

(80)  Alice  was   very   disappointed  at  the  result. 

(81)  Alice  was  very  worried  about  it. 

The  same  predicates   can  take  the  sentential  objects. 

(82)  He  was   very   amused  that  the  stories  were  so  unusucil. 

(83)  He  was   very  pleased  that  the  news  v;as  better  than  he 
expected. 

(84)  Alice  was   very  disappointed  that  Bill  married  another  girl. 

(85)  Alice  was   very  worried  that  her  son  might   flunk. 

We  have  already   demonstrated  in  Section  1  that   their  sentential  objects 
have  been  derived   from  the  sentential  s\±ijects   of  the   underlying  causative 
construction  by  Causal  Object  Formation. 
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Footajtes 

This  paper  is   an  adaptation  of  part  of  Chapter  IV  of  Akatsuka 
(1972) ,   Some  Aspects  of  Japanese   Reflexivization.      1   am  very 

grateful  to  James  D.  McCawley   for  suggesting  various  improvements 

in  this  paper. 

2 
English  stative  transitive  verbs  may  occur  in  non-Agentive 

causative  constructions,   as  illustrated  by  the  following-. -example. 

(i)    Biological  inheritance  makes   sons   resemble   their  mothers, 

In  this  paper,   I  will  have  nothing  to  say   about  other  verbs   for 
which  the  Flip  analysis  has  been  proposed,   such  as  seem,   appear, 
etc. 
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mm  rniASES  as  quantifiers** 
■by 

Peter  Cole 

I.  Postal^s  Extended  Cross-over  Principle 

Postal  (l*?71,  Chapter  10  inter  alia)  argues  that  the 
fact  that  (l)  is  grammatical  but  (2)  is  not  should  be  accounted 
for  on  the  basis  of  an  extended  version  of  the  cross-over 
principle.  (For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  shall  consider 
the  extended  cross-over  principle  to  be  that  version  of  the 
cross-over  principle  not  limited  to  clausemates.) 

(1)  Who^  claimed  Jack  kissed  her.? 

(2)  «Whoi  did  she^^  claim  Jack  kissed? 

(a  subscript  i,  indicates  that  the  element  in  question  is 
coreferential  with  other  elements  similarly  marked.)  Sen- 
tences (l)  and  (2)  are  presumed  to  be  derived  from  an  under- 
lying structure  similar  to  (3). 

i     V       NP 

'  i.  I 

claim      S 

NP  ''     VP  ^ 

Jack       V      NP2 
kiss      i 

In  Postal's  analysis  of  (l),  \'Jh-Q-movement  applies  to 
NP, .  Pronominalization  later  applies  left- to- right,  as  would 
be  expected.  The  derivation  of  (2)  is  similar  to  that  of  (l) , 
except  that  Wh-Q-movement  applies  to  NP2  rather  than  to  NP-j_. 
Consequently  NP2  is  moved  to  the  left  of  NP, .  Since  pro- 
nominalization operates  left-to-right  except  into  embedded 
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sentences,  NP.  should  undergo  pronomiiialization  yielding  the 
structure  underlying  (2).  However,  (2)  is  ungrammatical  and 
its  derivation  must  be  blocked. 

It  should  be  noted  that  questions  having  •*.h3  form  of 
(2)  are  blocked  only  if  NF^  and  NPp  are  coreferential. 
Hence  (4.)  is  grammatical. 

(4)  ^Vho  did  Mary  claim  Jack  kissed? 

Indeed,  (2)  is  fully  grammatical  if  NP  and  NPp  are  not 
coreferential. 

Postal  explains  the  ungrammaticality  of  the  coreferen- 
tial reading  of  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  cross-over  principle. 
Although  (1)  and  (2)  come  from  the  same  underlying  structure, 
the  application  of  Wh-Q-movement  to  NP^  (in  the  derivation  of 
(1)  )  does  not  result  in  that  NP  crossing  over  the  corefer- 
ential NPp.  However,  when  the  same  rule  is  applied  to  NP- 
in  the  derivation  of  (2),  NPp  is  moved  across  a  coreferential 
noian  phrase,  NP  .  Hence  the  extended  cross-over  principle 
is  violated  in  the  derivation  of  (2),  but  not  in  the  deri- 
vation of  (1) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  most  rules  the  cross-over 
principle  must  be  limited  to  coreferential  clausemates.  Only 
in  the  case  of  Wh-Q-movement,  \Vh- re 1- movement,  and  Y-movement 
does  cross-over  apply  across  clause  boundaries.  If  these 
cases  were  explicable  on  the  basis  of  other  general  principles, 
the  formulation  of  cross-over  would  be  considerably  simplified. 

I  shall  argue  that  given  certain  fairly  plausible 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  underlying  structure,  cross- 
over is  not  needed  to  account  for  the  ungrammaticality  of  (2). 

II.  The  Keenan  Hypothesis 

Edward  Keenan  ( 1971a,  1971b,  forthccming)  has  proposed 
that  in  order  to  account  for  the  differing  logical  properties 
of  sentences  with  opaque  and  transparent  readings,  an  under- 
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lying  structure  similar  to  (6)  is  needed  for  (5). 

(5)  Mary  kissed  Jack, 

(6)  ^.S, 

NP 

Mary      x       Jack 

That  is,  the  sin^ilex  sentence  contains  only  variables.  MP's 
are  treated  as  quantifiers  binding  variables. 

III.  Varieble  Replacement 

If  noxm.  phrases  have  the  logical  properties  of  quanti- 
fiers binding  variables,  the  transformational  apparatus  of 
the  grammar  must  be  such  that  bound  variables  are  replaced 
by  their  quantifiers  in  some  derived  structures.  Thus;  in 
order  to  derive  (5)  from  (6),  the  variable  x  must  be  replaced 
by  Mary  and  the  variable  ^L  hy  Jack. 

Some  form  of  variable  replacement  is  necessary  in  any 
theory  of  grammar.  If  it  is  accepted  that  overt  quantifiers 
like  all  and  some  are  logically  related  to  the  sentences  in 
which  they  are  found  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  represented 
in  standard  logical  notation,  then  a  rule  of  variable  replace- 
ment is  necessary  so  that  the  quantifier  may  appear  within 
the  noun  phrase  in  surface  structure.  Thus  (?)  must  be  related 
by  the  grammar  to  (8). 


(T)  All  men  are  chauvinist  pigs. 
(8)  \fx{-  man  (chauvinist  pig  (x)  ) 


2 


Such  a  rule  was  proposed  previously  by  George  Lakoff  (1969). 
Lakoff  refers  to  an  apparently  identical  process  as  quantifier 
lowering. 

Although  the  question  of  v/hether  rules  like  variable 
replacement  should  be  considered  syntactic  transformations 
or  rules  of  semantic  interpretation  remains  controversial. 
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the  need  for  a  rule  like  variable  replacement  somewhere  in 
the  grammar  is  obvious.  I  sli?,!!  assume  throughout  this 
paper  that  variable  replacement  is  a  syntactic  transformation. 
Of  course,  some  reformulation  of  my  conclusions  would  be 
necessary  should  it  turn  out  that  variable  replacement  must 
be  considered  part  of  a  separate  semantic  component.  This 
matter  \vill  be  considered  further  later  in  this  paper. 

A  somewhat  modified  rule  of  variable  replacement  is 
necessary  in  order  to  derive  (9)  from  an  underlying  structure 
like  (10). 

(9)  That  Henry  won  the  race  confuses  him. 

(10)  ^ 


NP  --"" 

1   " 

MP           S 
race     y    x  won  y 

\ 

\ 
S 

Henry       x 

'&  emftisfe'  5c 

To  derive  (9)  from  (lO),  the  noun  phrase  Henry  must 
replace  one  instance  of  the  variable  it  binds.  The  replace- 
ment of  variables  would  follow  the  normal  restrictions  on 
pronominalization,  allowing  a  choice  as  to  whether  flO)  would 
be  realized  as  (9)  or  as  (ll). 

(11)  That  he  won  the  race  confuses  Henry. 

What  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
is  that  a  noun  phrase  may  replace  on  and  only  one  instance 
of  the  variable  it  binds.  Hence  (12)  could  not  be  properly 
generated  from  (lO). 

(12)  That  Henry,  won  the  race  confuses  Henry.. 

Thus  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  that 
noun  phrases  have  the  properties  of  quantifiers  is  that  the 
rvile  of  quantifier  replacement  necessitated  by  such  a  proposal 
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be  constrained  from  replacing  more  than  one  instance  of  a 
v:.riable  by  the  novn  phrase  which  binds  that  variable.  In 
general,  the  variable  replaced  by  th^  noun  phrase  would  be 
the  left-most  instance  of  that  variable,  although  an  instance 
of  the  variable  to  the  right  of  the  left-most  instance  might 
be  replaced  by  the  noun  phrase  binding  it  if  the  instance  of 
the  variable  to  the  right  is  in  a  sentence  containing  an 
embedded  sentehce  S.,   and  S.  contains  the  left-most  instance 
of  the  variable.  Variables  not  replaced  by  the  noun  phrases 
binding  them  in  underlying  structure  appear  as  pronouns  in 
surface  structure.  Of  course,  the  above  conditions  on  variable 
replacement  are  directly  analogous  to  conditions  on  pronominali- 
zation  in  the  standard  theory. 

IV.  Variable  Replacement  in  Place  of 
the  Extended  Cross-over  Principle 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  independently  motivated 
restrictions  on  variable  replacement  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  ungrammaticality  of  the  coreferential  reading 
of  (2).  I  will  assume  that  v/ithin  the  general  framework  of 
Keenan' s  system  the  xmderlying  representation  of  (l)  and  (2) 
is  not  (3),  but  a  structure  similar  to  (13).  The  essential 
difference  between  (13)  and  (3)  is  that  in  (13)  the  question 
element  is  treated  as  a  quantified  noun  phrase.  Any  other 
treatment  of  Wh-questions  would  appear  to  violate  my  basic 
assvunption  that  noun  phrases  are  to  be  considered  quantifiers 
binding  variables.  (I  do  not  claim  that  (l3)  is  an  adequate 
underlying  representation  for  (l);  rather,  the  only  claim 
is  that  who  in  (l)  derives  from  a  quantifier- like  constituent 
outside  the  sentence  quantified  over.  The  use  of  syntactic 
features  has  only  expository  significance.) 
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(13) 


z  kiss  X 


In  accord  vdth  the  rules  proposed  earlier  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  derivation  of  (5)  from  (6)  and  (9)  and  (ll) 
from  (lO),  variable  replacement  would  apply  to  the  left-most 
instance  of  the  variable  x.  (I  am  ignoring  the  replacement 
of  ;^  by  NP;l'  Nothing  regarding  NPy  is  crucial  for  this  example.) 
After  the  replacement  of  x  by  \Th,   V/h-0-movement  would  apply 
vacuously  (or  not  at  all).  Thus  (l)  would  be  generated 
from  (13).  That  the  derivation  of  (2)  would  be  blocked  is 
apparent  from  the  restrictions  on  the  application  of  variable 
replacement.  In  order  to  generate  (2),  the  rules  of  the 
grammar  would  have  to  permit  the  replacement  of  an  instance 
of  a  variable  other  than  the  left-most  instance  by  its  MP 
(before  Wh-moveraent) .  However,  the  conditions  on  variable 
replacement  permit  this  only  when  the  instance  of  the  variable 
to  the  right  is  in  a  sentence  in  which  the  left-most  variable 
is  embedded.  Since  this  is  not  the  case  in  (13),  sentence  (2) 
is  blocked  (i.e.,  it  cannot  be  derived  from  (13),  where  the 
instances  of  x  are  coreferential) . 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  condition  on  variable 
replacement  (i.e.,  pronominalization)  is  necessary  in  any 
theory  of  grammar.  In  fact  this  condition  is  precisely  the 
backwards  condition  suggested  by  Postal  (1971,  p. '20).  The 
virtue  of  the  analysis  I  am  presenting  is  that  a  known  and 
independently  motivated  principle  of  grammar  is  enployed  in 
place  of  a  somewhat  ad  hoc  rider  on  the  cross-over  principle. 

The  derivation  of  (a) ,   as  well  as  the  non-coreferential 
reading  of  (2),  indicate  that  variable  replacement  as  formulated 
above,  and  Wh-Q-movement  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  account 
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for  the  full  range  of  cases.  Sentences  {^)   and  (2)  are 
repeated  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

(4)  V/ho  did  Mary  claim  Jack  kissed? 

(2)  *V/ho.  did  she.  claim  Jack  kissed? 
^  '      1       1 

Sentence  (4)  derives  from  an  underlying  structure  similar 
to  (13),  hut  containing  an  additional  noun  phrase. 

(U) 


NP. 


(+Wh] 


A 

NP 
z 

3ry.     y 

S 

/\ 

NP             S 

y 

^  N     /"^\ 

Jack 

w                  ^ 

w  kiss  X 

-s 


y  claim  z 


In  the  case  of  (4)>  the  bound  variable  _x  occurs  within  only 
one  sentence.  Since  x  occurs  only  once,  it  is  replaced  by  the 
noun  phrase  binding  it.  \Vh-P-movement  later  moves  the  object 
of  kiss  to  the  front  of  the  entire  sentence.  A  similar 
process  allows  the  derivation  of  the  non-coreferential  reading 
of  (2).  In  the  non-coreferential  reading  the  subject  of 
claim  is  not  bovind  by  the  noun  phrase  NPy. 

(15) 


z  kiss  X 


Rather,  the  subject  of  claim  is  a  free  variable,  or,  possibly, 
is  bovind  anaphorically  to  a  noun  phrase  in  an  earlier  sentence. 
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V.  V/h  Marking 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  I  will  attempt  to  sha/r 
that  all  of  Postal's  arguments  against  the  sort  of  treatment 
of  the  phenomena  in  question  which  I  presented  above  are 
flawed.  Postal's  arguments  are  of  two  sorts.  First,  he  claims 
that  only  the  cross-over  principle  can  account  for  the  proper 
placement  of  Wh-elements  in  relative  clauses  in  sentences 
like  (16),  Second,  Postal  contends  that  restrictions  on  some 
cannot  accoixnt  for  the  \mgrammaticality  of  the  coreferential 
reading  of  (2), 

(16)  The  elephant  who.  thought  he.  didn't  like  Mary  to  believe 
he.  hurt  himself,  died  of  elephantiasis  at  midnight. 

The  problem  is  that  of  formally  specifying  the  coreferen- 
tial novm  phrase  which  is  marked  as  the  unique  V/h  form. 
Postal  notes  that  in  sentences  like  (16)  only  the  left-most 
coreferential  element  appears  in  surface  structure  as  a  Wh 
form.  Rejecting  an  explanation  of  this  fact  requiring  that 
pronominalization  be  cyclical.  Postal  concludes  that 

No  other  principle  of  English  grammar  or  of  universal 
grammar  is  known  which  predicts  this  fact.  The  solution 
to  the  pickout  problem  is  the  cross-over  principle. 
(p.  247) 

However,  we  saw  earlier  that  in  the  case  of  the  coreferen- 
tial reading  of  (2),  the  ungrammaticality  resulted  from  the 
misapplication  of  variable  replacement.  Sentence  (2)  can  be 
coreferential  only  if  the  left-most  instance  of  the  variable  x 
is  replaced  by  the  quantifier  Wh,  which  binds  it.  Intuitively, 
a  similar  process  would  appear  to  apply  in  the  derivation  of 
(16).  Let  us  ass\ime  that  (l?)  underlies  (16)  at  some  point 
in  the  derivation.  (My  use  of  (17)^  a  tree  of  the  sort 
usually  found  in  transformational  grammars,  hcs  no  theoroticol 
significance.  Since  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make  can  be 
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made  equally  well  with  (l?)  as  mth  a  structure  more  exactly 
reprerssiiting  the  underlying  logical  relations  of  (16) 
(i.e.,  8  Keenan  tree  like  (l5)  ),  the  familiarity  of  structures 
like  (17)  suggests  that  they  he  employed  for  expository 
purposes . ) 


(17) 


the  elephant, 
z 


\ 


died  of  elephantiasis 
at  midnight 


NP, 


^-VP 

V 

thought 


NP 


/ 


NP„     VP 

1^    /   \ 

X    V       NP 

I  \. 

not  like       S 

/  X 

NP       VP 


/ 


Mary 


V 


\ 
NP 


believe   S 

/\ 


NP 


4 


VP 

/  \ 
V   NP, 


hurt 


The  rule  of  variable  replacement  would  apply  left- to- right, 
marking  NPp  with  the  Wh  form.  NP„,  NP  ,  and  NP^  could  not 
undergo  variable  replacement  (and  later  Wh-rel-movement)  since 
they  are  neither  the  left-most  instance  of  the  bound  variable 
X,  nor  are  they  in  a  sentence  containing  an  embedded  sentence 
in  which  NP,  appears.  That  is,  assuming  noun  phrases  to  be 
quantifiers  binding  variables,  the  correct  solution  to  the 
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problem  of  marking  Wh  forms  in  relative  clauses  is  solved  by 
the  application  of  an  exceedingly  general  principle  of  variable 
replacement.  Since  variable  replacement  is  the  direct  analogue 
of  pronominalization  in  the  standard  theory,  it  is  necessary 
in  any  adequate  grammar  of  English. 

VI.  Variable  Replacement  in  Relative  Clauses 

There  are  some  difficulties  v/ith  the  application  of 
variable  replacement  to  relative  clauses.  Variable  replacement 
has  been  formulated  as  an  extremely  general  process  accounting 
for  the  incorporation  of  noun  phrases  as  quantifiers  into 
simple  sentences  which  contain  only  variables  in  imderlying 
structure.  It  is  obvious  that  the  head  noun  phrase  is  not 
incorporated  into  any  of  the  instances  of  the  variables  it 
binds  in  relative  clauses.  To  do  so  would  generate  (l8) 
rather  than  (l6)  from  (iT),  and  (20)  rather  than  (19)  from 
the  structure  underlying  ( 19) . 

(18)  ^Vrtiich  elephant  thought  he  didn't  like  Mary  to  believe 
he  hurt  himself  died  of  elephantiasis  at  midnight. 

(19)  Tarzan  slew  the  mean  old  elephant,  who.  thought  ho- 
didn't  like  Mary  to  believe  he.  hurt  himself.. 

(20)  ^Tarzan  slew  the  mean  old  which  elephant  thought  he 
didn't  like  Mary  to  believe  he  hurt  himself. 

It  is  intuitively  clear  what  the  problem  is.  In  the 
case  of  relative  clauses,  the  head  noxm.  phrase,  which  presumably 
binds  one  or  more  variables  within  the  relative  clause,  is  not 
incorporated  into  the  embedded  sentence.  Instead,  the  sane 
variable,  which  in  simple  sentences  and  V/h-questions  is  replaced 
by  the  binding  noun  phrase,  is  marked  as  a  Wh  form  and  becomes 
subject  to  V/h-rel-movement. 

Thus,  although  the  explanation  of  sentences  like  (l6) 
on  the  basis  of     variable  replacement  seems  clearly  to 
capt\ire  the  correct  generalization,  it  entails  a  conplication 
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of  what  was  previously  an  extremely  simple  and  elegant  rule 
of  grammar.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  complication 
constitutes  an  argu?ient  for  the  abondoninent  of  the  hypothesis 
that  noun  phrases  are  in  fact  quantifiers.  It  would  be  rela- 
tively simple  to  have  a  separate  rule  of  variable  marking 
(analagous  to  variable  replacement)  which  would  apply  to  the 
structural  description  of  relative  clauses.  Such  a  solution 
would  seem  premature,  however.  It  seems  equally  plausible 
that:  inadeqxiacies  in  our  understanding  of  the  logical  relations 
in  relative  clauses  might  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly. 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  treatment  of  relative 
clauses  implicit  here  is  incorrect  in  part.  I  have  treated 
the  relation  between  the  head  noun  phrase  of  the  relative 
clause  and  the  sentence  embedded  in  the  relative  clause  as 
though  it  were  the  same  as  the  relation  between  a  no\in  phrase 
and  the  simple  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  However,  the  logical 
relations  between  the  men  and  the  sentence  x  arrived  are  not 
the  same  in  (21)  and  (22). 

(21)  The  men  arrived.  ^  (  (the  men,  x)  x  arrived) 

(22)  The  men  who  arrived     'j. — '-   (  (the  men,  x)  x  arrived,  y) 

Ignoring  the  definite  description  (which  does  not  seem 
relevant  to  this  discussion),  in  (22)  the  head  noun  phrase 
the  men  specifies  a  set  S  =  \ment.  The  following  sentence 
defines  a  subset  of  that  set:  namely,  those  of  the  set  men 
who  had  arrived.  This  has(often  been  noted  to  be; the  usual 
fvmction  of  restrictive  relative  clauses  in  natural  language. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  set-subset  relation  exists  in  (21).  The 
logical  relations  of  (21)  might  be  paraphrased  roughly  as 
follows.  Arrival  is  a  predication  attributed  to  all  those 
individuals  of  the  class  the  men.  Of  course,  the  latter  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  arrival  is  predicated  of  the 
variables  bound  by  the  quantifier  the  men. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  examples,  it  would  seem  that 
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the  formal!  :-;m  which  I  have  implicitly  used  for  relative  clauses 
does  not  make  the  correct  empirical  clrims.  Although  I  cannot 
show  that  this  is  the  case,  I  would  hope  that  a  more  adequate 
treatment  of  relative  clauses  within  the  framework  of  the  system 
developed  by  Keenan  would  also  eliminate  the  complication  of 
the  rule  of  variable  replacement  which  I  discussed  previously. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  more  insightful  treatment  of 
the  logical  relations  in  relative  clauses  would  allow  the 
simple  form  of  the  rule  of  variable  replacement  to  be  used  with 
relative  clauses.  The  reader  should  note  that  the  deficiencies 
in  the  underlying  representation  of  relative  clauses  which  I 
have  Just  noted  seem  to  be  unconnected  to  the  problem  of 
picking  out  the  left-most  instance  of  a  variable  in  a  relative 
clause . > 

VII.  Restrictions  on  Some 

In  the  previous  section  I  showed  that  the  extended  cross- 
over principle  is  not  the  only  principled  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  left-most  corcferential  variable  in  a  relative 
clause  is  marked  as  the  unique  V/h  form.  In  this  section  I 
shall  consider  Postal's  discussion  of  similarities  in  the 
restrictions  on  some  and  \Vh  forms. 

In  Chapter  21,  Postal  notes  that  there  are  similarities 
between  the  restrictions  on  V/h  forms  and  those  on  some.  V/e 
have  seen  that  (l)  is  grammatical  given  a  coreferential  reading, 
but  (2)  is  ungrammatical  for  that  reading.  The  same  pattern 
is  true  for  (23)  and  (2/4). 

(23)  V/ho.  first  recognized  Zeus  created  him.? 

(24)  *\7ho.  did  he.  first  recognize  that  Zeus  created? 

I. 

It  might  be  proposed  that  this  pattern  is  related  to  the 

fact  that  (25)  is  grammatical,  but  (26)  and  (27)  are  ungrammatical- 

(25)  Someone,  first  recognized  that  Zeus  created  him.. 
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(26)  -"-Hg.    first  recognized  thnb  Zeus  cro?.ted  soiTisone. . 

(27)  -"Vw   first  recognized  that  '.eus  created  someone.. 

Postal  recognizes  that  the  cpparent  restrictions  on 
some  in  fact  comply  with  the  bocla/ards  condition  on  pio- 
noroinolizution.     This  is  shorn  by  sentences  like  (29)  and  (30), 
\Mch  \.ould  seem  to  derive  fiom  a  structure  similar  to  (2G). 

/ort\     <ni    X  o     J     1  •       J  soj-ie  fiiii-,-  J.J.     T..  some  finki 

(28)  That  Sandy  lassed    ^  ^  '.'as  disturbing  xo     ^^  ^ 

^'i  ''i 

(29)  That  Sandy  kissed  some  fink,  was  disturbing  to  him.. 

(30)  It  v/as  disturbing  to  some  fink,  that  Sandy  kissed  him.. 

Thus,  Postal  notes  no  difference  in  the  restrictions  on 
pronominalization  with  some  quantifiers. 

On  this  basis  Postal  claims  that  sentences  like  (2) 
and  (23)  cannot  be  blocked  on  the  basis  of  the  restrictions 
on  some.  Since  these  restrictions  are  in  fact  restrictions  on 
pronominalization,  it  would  have  to  be  the  case  that  the 
restrictions  on  pronominalization  are  stable  prior  to  those  on 
V/h-Q-movement .  However,  Postal  claims  to  have  shown  earlier 
that  pronominalization  follov/s  \Vh-Q-movement .  Thus,  according 
to  Postal,  the  restrictions  on  pronominalization  cannot  be 
used  to  block  (2)  and  (23). 

VTII.  The  Relevance  of  Postal's  Argument 
to  the  Hypothesis  that  Noun  Phrases 
are  Quantifiers 

A  brief  review  of  how  Postal's  argument  affects  the  pre- 
sent analysis  is  in  order.  My  proposal  does  not  attempt  to  link 
V/h  forms  to  some  or  to  any  particular  quantifier.  Instead,  I 
claim  that  all  noun  phrases  are  in  fact  quantifiers  (or  that  they 
bind  variables  like  quantifiers).  Pronouns  (in  the  form  of  bound 
variables)  are  generated  in  the  underlying  structure;  the  first 
instance  of  a  variable  is  either  replaced  by  the  noun  phrase 
binding  it,  or  is  marked  as  a  Wh  form  in  the  case  of  relative 
clauses,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  V/h-questions .  It  has  therefore 
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heen  an  explicit  assumption  of  my   analysis  that  the  analogue 
of  pronominalization,  variable  replacejr.ant,  must  be  allowed 
to  occur  before  Wh--Q- movement.  Hence  any  valid  argument  that 
V/h-Q-movement  must  always  precede  variable  replacement  would 
be  fatal  to  my  proposal.  Thus  Postal's  claim  that  Wh-Q-movement 
precedes  pronominalization  must  be  examined  with  greater 
care,  in  order  to  see  whether  that  argument  is  valid  in  the 
case  of  variable  replacement. 

Postal  (p,  80)  contends  that  in  order  to  generate  both 
(32)  and  (33)  from  (31)^  it  is  necessary  that  Wh-Q-movement 
precede  pronominalization. 

(31)  Charley,  attacked  V/h  some  of  the  men  who  hated  Charley.. 

(32)  V/hich  of  the  men  who  hated  Charley,  did  he.  attack? 

(33)  V/hich  of  the  men  who  hated  him.  did  Charley,  attack? 

If  pronominalization  precedes  V.Ti-Q-movement,  then  only  the 
second  instance  of  Charley  in  (31)  is  in  the  correct  environ- 
ment for  pronominalization.  The  first  instance  of  Charley 
cannot  be  pronominalized  since  the  conditions  for  backv;ards 
pronominalization  are  absent.  However,  if  backwards  pronominali- 
zation cannot  apply  to  (31),  then  (32)  cannot  be  generated — 
given  the  assumption  that  the  correct  order  is  pronominalization, 
then  V/h-Q-movement .  However,  if  V/h-Q-movement  precedes 
pronominalization  both  (32)  and  (33)  may  be  generated.  Thus 
Postal  concludes  that  the  only  possible  ordering  is  V/h-Q- 
movement  followed  by  pronominalization. 

The  same  arguments  which  Postal  uses  with  regard  to 
pronominalization  and  Wh-Q-movement  would  appear  to  be  valid 
T/ith  regard  to  variable  replacement  and  Wh-Q-movement.  Tree 
(34-)  shov/s  the  approximate  underlying  structure  (excluding; 
some)  of  (32)  and  (33)/  assuming  that  noun  phrases  should  be 
represented  as  quantifiers. 
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!5) 

NP         "^ 

,  z 

•'fen,  'y   y  hated  x 

>v 

^^         ^- 

X  attack  z 

Charley,  x 

If  all  instances  of  variable  insertion  occur  before  Wh- 
Q-movement,  the  following  derivations  are  possible. 

a.  Insert  NPjj  in  place  of  x  in  S  ,  yielding  'Charley 
attacke'a^'. .  Then  insert  NPy  in  S3,  yielding  '  the 
men  v/ho  hated  x'  .  Next  NP^  replaces  z   in  Si, 
giving  as  output  '  Charley~attacked  the  men  who 
hated  r^  ,     Finally,  x  is  rewritten  '  him' ,  giving 
'Charley  attacked  the  men  who  hated  him'.  Upon 
completion  of  all  variable  replacement  transformations, 
the  structure  undergoes  V/h-Q-movement,  yielding 

a  final  output  of  'Which  men  who  hated  him  did 
Charley  attack?' 

b.  Insert  NP^  in  place  of  z   (presumably  after  NPy 
replaceT^),  yielding  'x  attacked  the  men  who  hated 
x'  ,  NPy  is  then  inserted  in  place  of  x  in  S]_. 

NPy  cannot  replace  x  in  S3  since  this  would  violate 
the  backwards  condition.  After  the  insertion  of 
NPx  and  Wh-Q-movement,  the  final  output  would  be 
■'T'/Hich  men  who  hated  him  did  Charley  attack?', 
the  same  output  as  in  a.  above. 

A  general  condition  on  variable  insertion  would  be  needed 
to  prohibit  the  insertion  of  NP  into  S^  before  the  insertion 

X         J 

of  NPg;  containing  S„  into  S^ .  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 

to  apply  the  backwards  condition  on  variable  replacement. 

This  is  because  if  NPv  were  inserted  into  S„  before  S-  were 
— S  3       3 

inserted  in  S^ ,  then  the  object  of  hate  in  S^  would  be  the 
left-most  (and  only)  instance  of  the  variable  x  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  X  would  be  replaced  by  Charley.  Upon  insertion  of  NPg 
in  S, ,  (35)  would  be  generated. 

(35)  -^He.  attacked  the  men  virho  hated  Charley.. 

Given  (35)  as  an  input,  Wh-Q-movement  would  produce  (36). 
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(36)  Which  men  who  hated  Charley,  did  he.  attack? 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  order  to  generate  (36),  it 
would  be  necessary  to  predict  that  (35)  is  a  well- formed 
surface  structure—if  all  instances  of  variable  replacement 
must  precede  Wh-Q-movement .  That  is,  Postal's  argument  re- 
garding the  relative  ordering  of  pronominalization  and  Wh- 
Q-movement  wovild  appear  to  be  valid  with  regard  to  variable 
replacement  and  Wh-Q-movement.  That  this  should  be  the  case 
is  not  surprising,  since  variable  replacement  is  intended  to 
be  analogous  to  pronominalization  in  every  way.  However,  if 
the  correct  ordering  is  Wh-Q-movement  and  then  variable  re- 
placement, variable  replacement  cannot  be  used  to  block  the 
generation  of  (2),  since  if  who  is  to  the  left  of  she  at 
the  time  variable  replacement  occurs  there  is  no  violation 
of  the  backwards  condition  on  variable  replacement. 

If  the  possible  rule  orderings  are  (a)  all  instances  of 
variable  replacement  precede  Wh-Q-movement,  or  (b)  Wh-Q- 
movement  precedes  all  instances  of  variable  insertion,  then 
Postal's  arguments  in  Chapter  21  constitute  a  refutation  of  the 
main  claim  of  this  paper — that  the  rules  of  variable  replace- 
ment (pronominalization)  necessary  for  any  grammar  of  English 
are  sxifficient  to  explain  the  vmgrammaticality  of  sentences  like 
( 2) .  I  have  contended  that  no  extension  of  the  cross-over 
principle  to  those  cases  is  necessary  or  desirable, 

IX.  Wh-Q-movement  as  an  Anywhere  Rule 

In  fact,  there  is  another  ordering  possibility.  If 
Wh-Q-movement  is  unordered  with  respect  to  variable  replace- 
ment, the  result  will  be  the  correct  output.  That  is,  I 

propose  that  Wh-Q-movement  is  an  "anywhere  rule":   a  rule  which 

3 
applies  when  its  structural  description  is  met.   Of  course, 

in  a  sense  Wh-Q-movement  would  continue  to  be  ordered  after 

variable  replacement,  since  the  structural  description  of 

Wh-Q-movement  requires  the  prior  application  of  variable 
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replacement  to  the  noun  phrase  marked  Wh.  However,  if 
Wh-Q-movement  is  an  anywhere  rule,  it  would  apply  as  soon  as 
variable  replacement  moved  the  noun  phrase  marked  Wh  into 
the  sentence*  The  following  derivations  demonstrate  that  if 
Wh-Q-movement  is  an  anyv;here  rule,  both  (32)  and  (33)  can 
be  generated  from  (34). 

c.  NPa  replaces  z  in  S-. ,  yielding  'x  attacked  the 
men  who  hated  x' .  Wh-Q-movement  then  moves  NPz 
to  the  front  of  the  sentence,  producing  'Vi/hich  men 
who  hated  x  did  x  attack?' .  This  intermediate 
structure  is  then  subject  to  either  forwards  or 
backwards  variable  ]?eplaceni>^nt.  Both  (37)  and 
(38)  are  generated  by  the  rules  of  the  grammar. 

(37)  Which  men  who  hated  Charley,  did  he.  attack? 

(38)  Which  men  who  hated  him.  did  Charley,  attack? 

Since  the  general  condition  on  variable  insertion  would 
prevent  the  insertion  of  NP  into  S  before  the  insertion  of 
NP  ,  which  contains  S^,  into  S^ ,  the  ungrammatical  declarative 
sentence  (35)  would  be  blocked, 

I  believe  I  have  shown  that  if  it  is  assumed  that 
noun  phrases  are  quantifiers  binding  variables,  and  that  the 
transformation  of  Wh-Q-movement  is  an  anywhere  rule  in  the 
post-cycle  or  final  cycle,  then  there  is  no  need  to  extend 
the  cross-over  principle  to  Wh-questions . 

X,  Constraints  on  Quantifier  Crossing: 
an  Apparent  Coxmterexample 

If  it  is  the  case  that  noun  phrases  are  quantifiers, 
as  I  have  claimed,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  vrould  obey 
any  constraints  which  exist  on  overt  quantifiers.  By 
overt  quantifier  I  mean  words  like  all,  some,  etc.  which 
are  represented  as  quantifiers  in  standard  logical  notation. 
One  characteristic  often  true  of  sentences  with  quantifiers- 
first  noted  by  Noam  Chomsky  (1957) — is  that  the  passive 
and  active  are  not  paraphrastic.  For  example,  (39)  is  not 
synonymous  with  ( 40) . 
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(39)  All  women  love  some  men. 

(40)  Some  men  are  loved  by  all  women. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  ordinary  noun  phrases, 
however.  Sentence  (41)  is  synonymous  with  (42). 

(41)  Women  love  men. 

(42)  Jfen  are  loved  by  women. 

Thus  it  might  be  claimed  that  noun  phrases  cannot  be  quan^ 
tifiers  since,  unlike  overt  quantifiers,  their  passives  are 
paraphrastic. 

However,  a  closer  consideration  of  sentences  like  (41) 
and  (42)  suggests  that  the  reason  they  are  paraphrastic  is 
not  because  they  do  not  contain  quantifiers,  but  rather  be- 
cause the  subject  and  object  superficial  noun  phrases  are 
commanded  by  a  covert  quantifier  which  I  shall  call  the  "generic 
quantifier"' (G) .  The  underlying  representation  for  (41) 
and  (42)  might  be  something  like  (43). 

(43)  (  (G,  X  (women,  x)  )  ;(v(G/  y  (men,  y)  )  (y  love  x) 

That  is,  novtn  phrases  are  to  be  embedded  within  quantifiers. 
The  synonymy  of  (41)  and  (42)  would  then  be  explicable  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  crossing  of  like  quantifiers 
often  produces  no  change  in  meaning.  That  this  is  true  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  examples. 

(44)  All  women  love  all  men. 

(45)  All  men  are  loved  by  all  women. 

Sentences  (44)  and  (45)  are  synonymous.  This  contradicts 
any  claim  that  the  crossing  of  quantifiers  per  se  results  in 
non-synonymy.  It  has  been  claimed  that  only  the  crossing 
of  unlike  quantifiers  is  non-paraphrastic.  This  is  not  correct, 
however.  McCawley  (1970)  has  pointed  out  that  when  sentences 
containing  subject  and  object  noun  phrases  with  most  are 
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passivized,  the  active  and  passive  do  not  mean  the  same. 

(46)  Most  of  the  boys  danced  with  most  of  the  girls. 

(47)  Most  of  the  girls  v/ere  danced  with  by  most  of  the  boys, 

I  assume  most  to  mean  mi^re  than  half.   In  situation  (48) 
sentence  (46)  is  true,  but  (47)  is  not.  Lines  indicate  who 
danced  with  wnom. 


(48) 


Harry- 


Zippi 


Moishe 


Jose 


Mary 


Najet 


Ahmad 


Florence 


Lew 


Loretta 


Three  of  the  boys  (Harry,  Moishe,  and  Jose)  danced  with 
three  girls.  Hence  (46)  is  true.  However,  only  two  girls 
(Mary  and  Najet)  danced  with  three  boys.  Thus  (47)  is  false. 

In  fact,  I  should  not  wish  to  claim  without  detailed 
investigation  that  the  crossing  of  any  unlike  quantifier 
results  in  non-synonymy.   If  the  definite  description  is  a 
quantifier  as  has  generally  been  assumed,  unlike  quantifiers 
are  crossed  in  (49)  and  (50).  However,  no  loss  of  synenymy 
is  immediately  apparent. 

(49)  All  of  the  guys  love  the  new  secretary. 

(50)  The  new  secretary  is  loved  by  all  of  the  guys. 


Clearly,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  crossing  behavior  of 

5 
natural  language  quantifiers  is  called  for.   Crossing  behavior 

does  not  seem  to  me  to  provide  evidence  against  the  hypothesis 

6 
that  surface  noun  phrases  are  quantificational. 

There  may  be  some  question  regarding  v/hether  it  is  necessary 
to  posit  a  new  quantifier  G  for  generic  noun  phrases.  One  might 
claim  that  generics  are  variants  of  the  universal  quantifier. 
However,  the  incorrectness  of  identifying  generics  with  the  uni- 
versal quantifier  can  be  seen  from  the  follo\d.ng  examples. 
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(51)  All  v/omen  love  all  men. 
(41)  Women  love  men. 

Sentences  (41)  and  (51)  are  not  paraphrastic.  In  (51)  it  is 
claimed  that  each  individual  woman  loves  each  individual  man. 
That  is,  under  universal  quantification  the  relation  is  pre€J*<?tav3 
of  each  member  of  the  class  quantified  over.  This  is  n^t  true 
for  generics,  however.  Although  (41)  claims  that  a  love  relationship 
tends  to  hold  between  members  of  the  class  vjomen  and  members  of 
class  mOT,  it  is  incorrect  to  infer  from  this  that  such  a  relation- 
ship holds  between  any  particular  members  of  those  classes.  Thus 
the  universal  quantifier  and  the  generic  quantifier  are  n6t 
identical. 

XI.  Noun  Phrases  as  Predicates 

An  additional  difficulty  v/ith  analyzing  noun  phrases  as  con- 
taining quantifiers  is  intuitive  rather  than  formal.  In  sentences 
like  (52)  the  surface  noun  phrase  boys  appears  to  function  as  a 
predicate. 

(52)  They  are  boys. 

However,  in  (53)  my  analysis  requires  that  boif;s  contain  a  quantifier. 

(53)  Boys  like  dogs. 

Sentence  (53)  derives  from  an  underlying  structure  like  (54). 
(54) 
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It  vrould  seem  at  first  glance  that  in  sone  cases  surface  noun 
phrases  are  quantifiers  and  in  other  cvjas  they  are  predicates. 

An  intidtive  inconsistency  analogcus  to  this  is  found  in 
standard  logical  notation.  Standard  logical  notation  would 
treat  both  boys  and  dogs  as  predicates  in  (53)^  but  would  analyze 
Thelma  and  Hildepferde  as  logical  constants  in  (56), 

(55)  V(x)   (boy  (x)  ->V(y)   (dog  (y)  -^like  (x,y)  )  ) 

(56)  Thelma  likes  Hildegarde. 

(57)  Like  (Thelma,  Hildegarde). 

Thxis  standard  notation  reflects  the  claim  that  noun  phrases, 
v/hich  in  terms  of  surface  syntactic  relations  seem  to  fxmction 
similarly,  actually  have  dissimilar  logical  properties. 

Reducing  the  problem  to  its  essentials,  it  is  clear  that 
noun  phrases  have  properties  generally  identified  with  quantifiers. 
In  particular,  they  bind  variables.  It  is  also  clearly  the  case 
that  noun  phrases  often  have  the  characteristics  of  predicates. 
These  qualities  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  noun  phrase 
boys  in  (53)  seems  to  include  the  predication  (52)  in  some 
obvious  v/ay.  It  '^eems  useful  to  express  this  fact  explicitly, 
as  in  (58). 


(58) 
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G      y 

boys,  X         dogs,  y 


X  likes  y 


Thus  the  previous  analysis  is  modified  so  as  to  emphasize  the 

dual  role  of  noun  phrases:  containing  both  quantifiers  and  predicates, 

At  this  point  I  vrould  like  to  indicate  an  additional  link 
between  noun  phrases,  quantification,  and  pronominalization  (vari- 
able replacement) .  This  link  is  considerably  more  tenuous  than 
those  which  I  noted  earlier,  but  still  seems  vrorth  noting.  Earlier 
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in  this  paper  I  nested  that  Postal's  backwards  condition 
must  apply  to  variable  replacement.  The  baclnvards  condition 
is  quite  similar  in  form  to  constraints  on  quantifiers  pro- 
posed by  George  Lakoff  (1969).  Roughly,  Lakoff  proposed  that 
if  a  quantifier  Q  commands  a  quantifier  0  in  \mderlying 
structure,  then  Q  is  to  the  left  of  Q.  in  surface  structure, 
or  Q  commands  (1    in  surface  structure  and  Q  does  not  command 

Q  in  surface  structure. 
a 

The  backwards  condition  can  be  phrased  in  an  analogous  way. 
If  x^  is  the  left-most  instance  of  a  variable  x  boiond  by  a  quanti- 
fie'r'Q  in  imderlying  structure^  then  x  is  the  left-most  instance 
of  X  in  surface  structure,  or  x^  commands  and  is  not  commanded 
by  any  other  instances  of  x  in  surface  structure.  Lakoff s  con- 
straints deal  with  the  position  in  surface  structure  of  \mderlying 
quantifiers,  while  the  backwaixis  condition  deals  with  the  position 
in  surface  structxire  of  variables  bound  by  quantifiers.  Thus  the 
constraints  apply  to  different  constituents.  The  content  of  the 
constraints  is  similar,  however,  suggesting  that  the  two  phenomena 
in  question  may  be  related. 

XII.  Variable  Replacement:  Transformation 
or  Rule  of  Semantic  Interpretation 

Earlier  in  this  paper  I  argued  that  some  rule  like  variable 
replacement  is  necessary  in  any  theory  of  grammar.  I  left  open 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  any  evidence  suggesting  whether 
such  a  rule  is  a  syntactic  transformation  or  a  rule  of  semantic 
interpretation.  Jackendoff  (1969)  has  argued  in  his  dissertation 
and  elsewhere  that  pronominalization  is  a  rule  of  semantic  inter- 
pretation, Lakoff  (1969)  explicitly  claims  that  quantifier  lower- 
ing is  a  cyclic  transformation.  Until  the  development  of  the  ex- 
tended standard  theory,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  pronominali- 
zation was  a  transformation.  Within  the  framework  I  have  proposed 
pronominalization,  quantifier  lowering,  and  variable  replacement 
are  different  names  for  the  same  phenomenon.  What  I  would  like 
to  consider  here  is  whether,  assuming  the  correctness  of  my  analy- 
sis, there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  variable  replacement  is 
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a  syntactic  transformation.  I  shall  argue  that  there  is  in  fact 

evidence  to  that  effect. 

Crucial  to  my  argument  is  the  assu.Tiption  that  V/h-Q-movement 

is  a  syntactic  transformation.  Although  it  is  not  impossible  that 

the  preposed  forms  fovtnd  in  V/h-questions  are  generated  by  the  base, 

this  v/ould  lead  to  a  host  of  problems.  In  particular,  it  wotild 

have  to  be  claimed  that  sentences  vd.th  transitive  verbs  lacking 

objects  are  grammatical,  but  that  they  are  marked    anomalous  by 

the  semantic  component  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  preposed 

7 
Wh  form.   This  analysis  would  seem  unable  to  capture  the  fact 

that  sentences  with  objects  and  Wh  questions  asking  about  those 

objects  are  intuitively  a  unitary  phenomenon.  I  shall  therefore 

assume  that  Wh-Q-movement  is  a  syntactic  transformation. 

Although  Jackendoff  et  al.  are  less  than  explicit  on  this 
matter,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supporters  of  the 
interpretive  framework  would  like  to  distinguish  betv/een  syntactic 
transformations  and  rules  of  semantic  interpretation  in  the  following 
way.  Although  syntactic  transformations  can  be  input  to  rules  of 
semantic  interpretation,  interpretative  rules  cannot  be  input  to 
syntactic  transformations.  However,  if  my  analysis  is  correct,  the 
output  of  variable  replacement  must  be  input  to  Wh-Q-movement. 
Thus,  since  Wh-Q-nxDvement  is  a  syntactic  transformation,  its  input 
must  also  be  a  syntactic  transformation. 

I  conclude  that  if  my  analysis  is  essentially  correct,  and  if 
Wh-Q-movement  is  a  syntactic  transformation,  then  variable  replace- 
ment must  also  be  a  syntactic  transformation.  Of  course,  the 
acceptance  of  variable  replacement  as  a  syntactic  transformation 
would  in  no  way  show  that  the  bifurcation  of  the  rules  of  the 
grammar  into  syntactic  transformations  and  rules  of  semantic  inter- 
pretation is  incorrect.  However,  it  would  seem  counter  to  the 
spirit  of  the  lexicalist  hypothesis  if  rules  vdth  the  intuitively 
"semantic"  character  of  variable  replacement  \rrere  to  be  included 
in  the  syntactic  component.  I  would  hope  that  this  would  raise" 
some  question  as  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  division  of  the  rules 
of  the  grammar  in  this  way. 
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Footnotes 


*Many  of  the  ideas  in  this  paper  reflect  my  reaction  to  pro- 
posals made  by  Edward  Keenan  during  his  lectures  to  the  Seminar 
on  Mathematico-Philosophical  Semantics,  which  he  conducted  together 
ivith  John  Corcoran  at  the  1971  Linguistics  Institute.  The  possi- 
bility of  treating  the  phenomena  which  Paul  Postal  explains  by 
the  extended  cross-over  principle  as  an  example  of  quantification 
vras  suggested  by  Jerry  Mbrgan  during  classroom  discussion  of  Pos- 
tal' s  Cross-over  Phenomena .  I  have  elaborated  Keenan' s  and  Mor- 
gan' s  suggestions  considerably,  and  they  obviously  bear  no  respon- 
sibility for  errors  in  my  analysis. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Mathematical  Social  Science  Board  snd  to  the 
Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language,  Southern  I llinoi J" 'Uni- 
versity, for  supporting  ny  participation  in  the  Seminar  on  Mathe- 
matico-Philosophical Semantics. 

This  is  a  siniplification  of  Keenan' s  position.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  explicate  Keenan' s  motivation  for  pos- 
iting underlying  structures  like  (6).  An  earlier  system  with 
similar  logical  properties  is  presented  in  Keenan' s  dissertation 
(1969);  his  current  position  was  presented  in  lectiires  at  the 
1971  Linguistics  Institute  and   to  some  extent  in  Keenan  (1971a 
and  1971b) .  A  full  exposition  will  appear  in  Keenan  ( forthcoming) . 
In  these  works  Keenan  presents  syntactic  and  semantic  justification 
for  the  treatment  of  surface  noun  phrases  (including  proper  notms) 
as  having  the  properties  attributed  to  quantifiers  in  standard 
logics.  Note  that  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  vras  independently 
put  for\';ard  in  McCawley  (1967). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  if  Keenan' s  claim  that .his  system  constitutes  an  adequate 
treatment  of  logical  presupposition  in  sentences  vri.th  transparent 
and  opaque  readings  is  correct,  this  fact  provides  an  independent 
motivation  for  the  treatment  of  putative  cross-over  phenomena  cai 
the  basis  of  general  principles  necessary  for  Keenan' s  system. 

2 

Or,  Vx  (man(x) — ^chauvinist  pig(y'\  )  in  unrestricted  quan- 
tifier notativiji'i. 

3 
Presumably,  Wh-Q-movement  is  an  anywhere  rule  anywhere  with- 
in the  post-cycle  (or  final  cycle) . 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  until  a  formal  semantics  for  G 
is  proposed  in  which  the  truth  and  falsehood  conditions  for  G 
are  rigorously  specified,  these  remarks  are  conjectural. 

5 
Lynette  Hirschraan  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  effect 

of  quantifier  crossing  in  the  case  of  universal  and  existential 

quantifiers. 
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^1 

In  oriler  to  claim  that  all  noun  phrases  are  quantificational 
I  should  be  aole  to  demonstrate  that  there  ■■  veason  to  believe 
that  all  noLin  phrases  w..thout  overt  quuuLiiicr-3  contain  covert 
quanbifiers. 

Jerry  Morgan  has  noted  some  data  which  suggest  that  covert 
quantifiers  do  not  behave  identically  to  overt  quantifiers.  In 
Morgan's  dialect  (i)  and  (ii)  are  grammatical,  but  (iv)  is  not. 

(i)  Joe  goes  downtowi  when  he  gets  up. 

(ii)  When  he  gets  up,  Joe  goes  domitown. 

(iii)  Each  boy  goes  downtown  when  he  gets  up. 

(iv)  *When  he  gets  up,  each  boy  goes  downtomi. 


For  Morgan  pronouns  bound  anaphorically  to  overt  quantifiers 
may  not  precede  their  antecedents.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
regard  to  pronouns  bovmd  to  covert  quantifiers.  I  have  no 
explanation  for  these  facts  at  present. 

7 

These  facts  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Jerry  Morgan- 
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INTENSIVE  REFLEXIVES 

Richard  J.  Leskosky 

While  reflexive  pronouns  have  been  analyzed  and  found 
to  have  important  implications  for  transformational  grammar 
study,  the  closely  rolated  phenomenon  of  the  intensive  reflexive 
has  been  ignored,  perhaps  on  the  assumption  that  in  itself 
it  is  uninteresting  or  that  it  at  least  has  nothing  to 
contribute  beyond  the  insights  garnered  from  the  study  of 
the  other  reflexive  pronouns.  This  paper  \irill  examine  some 
of  the  facts  of  intensive  reflexives — henceforth,  merely 
intensives — relate  these  to  other  facets  of  the  grammar,  and 
raise  some  other  questions  without  providing  any  answers  to 
them. 

1.0  Preliminaries. 

1.1  Meanings .  The  main  concern  of  this  article  is  not  to 
delineate  all  the  possible  semantic  readings  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  intensive,  but  cursory  research  on  my  part 
in  this  area  has  shovm  there  to  be  at  least  three  possible 
readings  for  most  intensives.  Since  some  of  the  sentences 
to  be  cited  later  may  not  allow  for  all  three  readings  and 
may  consequently  lead  to  unnecessary  skepticism  regarding 
the  data  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom,  these  three 
interpretations  will  be  dealt  with  briefly  here. 

1.1.1  "Personally."  The  intensive  often,  if  not  alvjBys, 
carries  the  force  of  the  adverb  personally  when  referring  to 
a  human  antecedent.  Thus 

1  I  myself  have  found  numerous  examples  of  this  phenomenon, 
is  synonymous  with 

2  I  personally  have  found  numerous  examples  of  this 
phenomenon . 
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and 

3  John  himself  wouldn't  do  that. 

can  carry  the  implication  that  while  John  personally  might 
net  do  it  he  might  have  someone  else  df^   it  for  him. 

This  particular  reading  of  the  intensive  as  meaning 
the  same  as  personally  can  cause  some  problems  since  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  all  instances  of  the  intensive.  This  is  definately 
the  case  v/hen  the  intensive  appears  referring  to  inanimate 
objects,  and  "personally"  interpretations  of  the  intensive 
when  applied  to  animate  non-human  objects  would  be  subject  to 
varioTis  ad  hoc  considerations. 

1.1.2  "Even."  The  intensive  in  many  instances  carries  the 
force  of  even — that  is,  it  establishes  its  antecedent  as  the 
upper  or  lower  bound  on  some  scale  of  values.  Thus 

4  The  pope  himself  wouldn't  pass  up  free  dope, 
is  equivalent  to 

5  Not  even  the  pope  would  pass  up  free  dope. 

both  of  which  imply  that  everyone  up  to  and  including  the 
pope  would  accept  gratis  grass. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  interpretation  suggests 
itself  primarily  when  the  intensive' s  antecedent  is  well  known 
and  when  the  situation  itself  implies  some  sort  of  polarity 
or  usually  unexpected  quality.  Sentence  (l)  receives  an 
even  interpretation  only  if  the  speaker  assumes  himself  not 
to  be  the  sort  to  discover  examples,  and  the  intensive  in 

6  Nixon  himself  will  vote  Republican  in  '72. 

would  generally  be  accepted  as  having  only  the  personally 
interpretation  whereas 

7  Nixon  himself  will  vote  Democrat  in  '72. 

can  have  the  even  interpretation  as  well  and,  in  fact,  will 
have  it  as  its  primary  interpretation. 

1.1.3  Emphsia/sort  of  "even."  This  interpretation  may  ac- 
tually be  a  1-umping  together  cf  two  separate  readings;  f\irther 
inquiry  would  be  needed  on  this  point.  The  fvmction  of  the 
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intensive  her©  seems  to  be  solely  that  of  eniphasis — the  ur-intensive, 
so  to  speak.  On  the  other  hezid,  one  can  view  the  intensive  here 
as  participating  somewhat  in  the  even  function  noted  above,  but  with 
the  difference  that  there  is  no  scale  involved  except  insofar  as 
there  must  be  something  with  which  to  compare  the  antecedent  to 
give  it  importance.  This  should  be  clarified  by  the  following 
example. 

8  I  snubbed  Spiro  Agnew  himself  yesterday. 

means  not  that  I  snubbed  everyone  up  to  and  including  the 
Vice-President^  but  rather  that  I  snubbed  one  individual 
whose  importance  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Note  that  a  similar 
reading  is  not  possible  in 

9  (?)  I  snubbed  my  paper  boy  himself  yesterday. 

unless  one  has  extreme  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  unless  some- 
one like  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  delivers  one's  papers. 

1.2.0  Relation  to  reflexives.  Are  intensives  really  reflexives — 
a  proper  subset  of  those  pronouns  called  reflexives — or  do  they 
just  look  like  them  and  act  like  them  sometimes  but  really 
belong  to  a  different  class  of  linguistic  entity? 

1.2.1  Form.  The  fact  that  intensives  are  identical  in  form 
to  reflexives  would  at  first  glance  seem  to  settle  the  matter, 
but  actually  this  is  only  a  peculiarity  of  English.  Even 
within  closely  related  Indo-European  languages  this  identity 
is  not  the  case.  Latin  used  different  roots  and  different 
systems  of  declension  endings  for  intensives  and  regular 
reflexives.  German  uses  the  indeclinable  selbst  for  intensifi- 
cation and  different,  declinable  forms  for  reflexives. 

1.2.2  Function. 

1.2.2.1  The  intensive  has  already  been  shovm  to  have  at  least 
three  interpretations.  The  ordinary  reflexive  does  not  get  any 
of  these  interpretations  under  normal  stress  and  can  get  only 
the  last  reading — the  emphatic — under  special  stress. 

1.2.2.2  The  intensive  is  the  most  dependent  of  pronovins,  with 
its  natural  pcsition  immediately  following  its  antecedent — in 
effect,  sharing  a  node  with  its  antecedent  as  in  the  following 
structure. 
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The  only  time  it  is  moved  from  this  position  is  when  an  optional 
rile  extraposes  it  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  into  the  verb 
phrase.  But  either  immediately  following  its  antecedent  or 
extraposed  elsewhere,  the  intensive  cannot  occupy  alone  any 
slot  in  a  sentence  where  a  noun  phrase  would  ordinarily  go. 
That  is,  the  intensive  in 

10  I  saw  Big  Ed  himself  coming  dovm  the  street. 

is  acceptable  in  a  regular  NP  slot  by  virtue  of  its  immediately 
following  its  antecedent  and  sharing  a  node  with  it.  But 

11  *I  saw  himself  coming  dovm  the  street. 

is  ungrammatical  (except  in  motion-picture  Irish  brogue)  since 
intensives  may  not  stand  alone  in  normal  NP  slots. 

Reflexives,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  in  just  those 
positions  where  intensives  do  not  (namely,  as  independent  noun 
phrases)  and  do  not  appear  where  intensives  do  (immediately 
following  their  antecedents  or  extraposed  elsewhere) . 
1.2.2.3  Intensives  and  reflexives  behave  differently  with 
respect  to  movement  rules.  Intensives  can  optionally  be 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  into  the  verb  phrase  in 
certain  cases  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  cannot  be  moved  to 
the  left.  Reflexives  cannot  be  extraposed  but  can  be  moved 
to  the  left  as  in  topicalization. 

Actually,  the  fact  that  reflexives  cannot  be  extra- 
posed is  trivial  in  any  discussion  of  whether  intensives  are 
really  reflexives  since  this  merely  harkens  back  to  the  fact 
that  reflexives  do  not  appear  in  the  same  position  as  intensives 
and  therefore  could  not  meet  the  structural  description  called 
for  in  the  extraposition  rule.  Similarly,  general  constraints 
on  movement  rules  will  prevent  intensives  from  moving  to  the 
left,  again  owing  to  the  structural  description  of  intensives. 
The  v/hole  question  of  different  behavior  with  respect  to  movement 
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rules  devolves  back  into  the  question  of  positional  differences 
between  intensives  and  reflexives. 

1.2.3  All  this  discussion  of  position  within  the  sentence 
inorely  shov/s  that  intensives  and  reflexives  are  in  coniplementary 
distribution.  Rather  than  arguing  that  they  ure  separate  sets 
this  fact  could  be  used  to  argue  for  their  belonging  to  the 
same  set  of  linguistic  entities  (at  least  in  English).  Then, 
too,  one  would  obviously  want  the  same  rule  to  convert  under- 
lying NP*  s  into  the  pronominal  forms  that  both  intensives 
and  reflexives  take  rather  than  separate  rules  for  each;  and 
in  fact  the  reflexiviation  rule  as  currently  accepted  will  do 
just  this  without  the  structural  description  having  to  specify 
any  difference  between  intensives  and  reflexives. 

The  only  thing  arguing  against  intensives  and  reflexives 
being  the  same  things  is  that  the  intensive  carries  more 
semantic  information  than  the  reflexive.  This  could  perhaps 
be  explained  by  some  more  involved  and  abstract  structure 
■underlying  the  relatively  simple  structiire 

tJP 
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which  this  paper  assvunes  to  be  the  source  of  intensive  pro- 
nominalization  as  a  working  hypothesis.  Anything  more  abstract 
than  the  above  structure  is  beyond  the  scope  and  intention  of 
this  paper. 

2.0  Intensives  in  simple  sentences. 

2.1  Intensives  can  eppenr  v/ith  noun  phrases  in  virtually  any 
regular  position  in  a  sentence,  as  the  following  examples 
illustrate. 

12  Agnew  himself  gave  Nixon  this  copy  of  Mein  Kampf . 

13  She  snubbed  Nixon  himself  yesterday. 
14.     I  gave  Eustace  himself  the  money. 
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15  I  gave  the  money  to  Eustace  himself. 

16  In  Boston  itself  you  can't  buy  Boston  baked  beans. 

IT     In  1970  5tfielf  there  were  more  traffic  fatalities  than 
in  the  entire  first  decade  of  automobile  production. 

18  The  ghost  of  Captain  Kidd  himself  walks  these  shores 
at  night. 

19  That  man  is  the  dean  himself. 

3 

The  only  exception  to  this  occurs  v/ith  possessives  of  the  -'s 

type,  where  no  combination  of  the  possessive  marker  and  the 
intensive  is  workable. 

20  *This  is  Lyndon's  himself  barbecue  pit. 

21  ^This  is  Lyndon('s)  himself ' s  barbecue  pit. 

2.2  Although  intensives  may  appear  in  almost  eny  NP  slot  in 
the  sentence,  they  cannot  r.ppear  v.dth  every  noun  phrase.  To 
merit  an  intensive  a  noun  phrase  must  be  characterized  by 
definiteness  or  particularity.  As  the  following  examples  show, 
indefinite  noun  phrases  cannot  be  aooompanied  by  an  iAtensiVe. 

22  Hiding  behind  the  door  v/as  (■x-a  man  )  himself. 

(j.  Edgar) 

23  In  (^^some  covmtries     )  themselves  j-ungles  abound. 

(Borneo  6nd  New  Guinea) 

24  *For  (centuries       )  themselves  men  have  been  trying  to  fly. 

(two  hundred  years) 

It  should  be  noted,  in  conjunction  vdth  an  earlier  section  of 
this  paper,  that  intensives  and  reflexives  differ  in  this 
respect  also  since  reflexives  can  refer  to  indefinite  ante- 
cedents . 
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25  (Sonrone)  coulc  injure  himself  vri. th  this  faulty  sav/. 
(A  man  ) 

2.3  /Although  intensives  may  follow  a  noim  phrase  in  any  position 
in  a  sentence,  it  is  not  the  case  that  they  behave  the  same  in 
all  thfe'se  positions.  Actually,  since  intensives'  behavior  is 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  application  of  the  optional  extra- 
position process  noted  earlier,  the  differences  in  behavior  are 
readily  apparent. 

26  Julie  gave  Nixon  this  book  herself. 

27  *Tricia  married  Eddie  Cox  today  hi.mself. 

28  ^Julie  gave  Nixon  this  book  himself. 

29  *Julie  gave  the  raspberries  to  Nixon  yesterday  himself. 

30  *In  Boston  you  can't  get  Boston  baked  beans  itself. 

31  ^The  platform  of  Wallace  is  an  affront  to  intelligence 
himself. 

32  ?^That  is  John  V/ayne  in  the  saddle  himself.'^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  intensive  extraposition  cannot 
take  place  unless  the  intensive  and  its  antecedent  are  in  the 
subject  position.  Furthermore,  as  the  following  sentences  show, 
it  is  the  derived  subject  vMch  is  crucial  to  the  operation  of 
the  rule  and  not  the  underljdng  subject. 

33  Many  people  dislike  Agnev;  himself. 

3A  Agnew  himself  is  disliked  by  many  people .' 

35  Agnev;  is  disliked  by  many  people  himself. 

36  Mary  v^as  amused  at  John  himself. 

37  John  himself  is  amusing  to  Mary. 

38  John  is  amusing  to  Mary  himself. 

39  Joyce  herself  disliked  Agn6w  after  his  last  speech. 

/+0    Agnew  was  disliked  by  Joyce  herself  after  Ms  last  speech. 
41    -^^Agnev;  was  disliked  by  Joyce  after  his  last  speech  herself. 
L,2  Mary  herself  was  amused  at  John  yesterday. 

4-3     John  was  amusing  to  Mary  herself  yesterday. 
44    *JolTn  v/as  amusing  to  Mary  yesterday  herself. 

The  fact  that  the  derived  subject  is  crucial  here 
indicates  that  there  is  an  ordering  relationship  between 
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intensive  extraposition  and  other  rules  in  the  grsmmar — at 
IcPiit  Passivizstion  and  Flip.  If  Extrapositon  precedes 
Passivlzation,  then  (35)  can  be  derived  from  (33)^  but  only 
if  there  is  some  condition  which  will  permit  extraposition 
from  non-subject  position  (v/hich  was  seen  to  be  not  allowable) 
if  the  sentence  is  later  to  be  passivized.  Since  Intensive 
Extraposition  is  optional ,  it  does  not  have  to  apply,  and  in 
this  case  Passivization  would  derive  (3'4)  from  (33).  This 
ordering,  however,  would  also  allow  (4.I)  to  be  generated  as 
an  acceptable  sentence,  with  Extraposition  and  then  Passiviaation 
applying.  One  would  need  another  condition  ruling  out 
extraposition  from  subject  position  if  the  sentence  were  later 
to  be  passivized.  These  would  both  be  rather  strange  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Extraposition  is  ordered  after 
Passivization,  then  all  the  grammatical  sentences  can  be 
generated,  but  not  the  ungrammatical  ones.  Thus,  Passivization 
would  derive  (34)  from  (33)>  and  then  Extraposition  would 
produce  (35).  Also,  (39)  can  be  passivized  to  (AO),  but  the 
restrictions  on  Extraposition  (which  it  was  seen  were  needed 
in  sin5)le  straightforward  active  sentences)  prevent  (4I) 
from  being  derived  from  ( 40) . 

In  the  case  of  ordering  between  Flip  and  Intensive 
Extraposition  a  parallel  argumenx  obtains,  with  the  correct 
order  being  Extraposition  following  Flip. 
3.0  Intensives  and  movement  rules.  Since  Intensive  Extra- 
position moves  one  elem^jnt  over  others  in  a  sentence  and  since 
the  structure  of  antecedent  and  intensive  as  considered  here 
is  that  of 

HP 
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it  would  be  expected  that  intensives  and  their  extraposition 
process  would  be  governed  by  the  constraints  on  movement 
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described  by  Ross.  In  fact  they  do — with  some  minor  eccentricities- 
as  will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  Also  discussed  here  is  a 
quirk  in  the  extraposition  process  itself  -whicl-i  vifhile  perhaps 
h'^vlng  nothing  to  do  with  movement  constraints  is  a  movement 
phenomenon,  which  accounts  for  its  inclusion  at  this  point. 

3.1  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Intensive  Extraposition, 

like  ordinary  Extraposition  (which  vdll  henceforth  be  called 

It-Extraposition  here) ,  takes  the  right  member  of  a  complicated 

5 
NP  and  moves  it  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  This  is  mentioned 

not  to  imply  that  these  two  are  instances  of  the  same  rule, 

but  only  to  point  out  that  Intensive  Extraposition  conforms 

in  some  ways  to  already  well-discussed  processes. 

3.2  Extraposition  is  blocked  by  the  Co-ordinate  Structure 
Constraint: 

45    Mike  and  I  and  Ted  Kennedy  himself  read  dynamically. 
-46    *Mike  and  I  and  Ted  Kennedy  read  dynamically  himself. 

3.3  V/hile  intensives  can  be  moved  to  the  right  by  extra- 
position, nothing  can  move  them  to  the  left  without  their 
antecedents.  Nor  can  the  antecedent  be  moved  to  the  left 
without  the  intensive. 

3.3.1  Topicalization  of  either  antecedent  or  intensive  fails — 
even  from  subject  position,  which  seems  to  be  a  special  position 
for  intensives: 

4.7    Agnew  himself  wouldn't  vote  for  Nixon  in  '72. 
-48    ^Himself,  Agnew  wouldn't  vote  for  Nixon  in  '72. 

49  ^Agnew,  himself  wouldn't  vote  for  Nixon  in  '72. 

Of  course,  topicalization  of  the  intensive  would  be  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  Cross-over  Condition;  and  topicalization  of 
the  antecedent  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Left  Branch  Condition. 

3.3.2  The  intensive  itself  cannot  be  questioned. 

50  Bill  himself  did  It. 

51  *\"/ho  did  Bill  do  it? 

Nor  can  the  antecedent  be  questioned. 

52  *Who  himself  did  it? 
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Even  if  Intoiisive  Extraposition  is  allowed  to  apply  before 
Queation  Formation  the  result  is  still  unacceptable: 

53  *V/ho  r]id  himself? 

although  on  another  reading  this  can  be  accepted  as  a  sort  of 
echo  question. 

To  question  the  intensive — besides  being  semantically 
ridiculous— would  be  to  violate  the  Cross-over  Condition. 
The  reason  that  the  antecedent  cannot  be  questioned  is  simply 
that  no  questioned  element  can  be  the  antecedent  of  an  intensive. 
This  is  not  quite  the  tautology  it  seems;   a  questioned 
element  is  by  definition  an  indefinite  element — or  so  it 
appears  in  any  analysis  of  questions — and,  as  it  has  already 
been  seen,  the  intensive  is  incompatible  with  an  indefinite 
novin  phrase.  Therefore,  it  is  more  the  case  that  intensives 
are  blocked  from  appearing  in  questions  rather  than  that 
Question  Formation  is  blocked  from  applying  to  intensive 
antecedents . 
3.4-  Extraposition  is  iniperative  in  imperatives. 

54  *Yc\irself  do  it. 

55  Do  it  yourself. 

56  ^Yourself  wait  in  the  car. 

57  Wait  in  the  car  yourself. 

The  straightforward  explanation  of  the  data  is  that  Intensive 
Extraposition  is  ordered  before  the  transformation  which 
results  in  the  imperative'  s  surface  form  (by  deleting  the 
antecedent  you) .  If  extraposition  does  not  occur,  then  the 
iraperativization  transformation  is  blocked.  But  it  seems 
that  there  is  more  to  be  gotten  from  these  facts  than  an 
elementary  exercise  in  rule  ordering.  If  the  deletion  of 
the  deep  subject  you  in  the  imperative  can  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  reordering  of  an  element,  a  chopping  rule,  then, 
since  it  is  this  you  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  intensive 
in  the  underlying  MP,  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the 
antecedent-intensive  NP  before  the  iraperativization 
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trans fo2  3;3tion  could  apply  would  conform  to  the  Left  Branch 

Condition  that  "no  MP  which  is  the  leftmost  con- tituent  of 

a  larger  NP  can  be  reordered  out  of  this  Nl''  by  a  transormational 

rule."  Thus  the  extrapositon  phei  ^menon  in  this  case  has 

larger  theoretical  ramifications  in  that  there  seems  to  be  a 

justification  for  this  particular  rule  ordering  on  the  basis 

7 
of  a  condition  operable  over  the  rest  of  the  gramnar. 

3.5  Up  to  this  point  Intensive  Extraposition  has  been  treated 
as  though  it  only  operated  in  one  manner — namely,  taking  an 
intensive  form  from  a  subject  NP  and  moving  it  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Even  if  this  description  is  amended 
so  that  the  intensive  is  extraposed  to  the  end  of  an  embedded 
sentence — as  later  will  be  seen  to  be  the  case  with  relative 
sentences — this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  Unlike  It-Extra- 
position, Intensive  Extraposition  can  move  elements  to  places 
other  than  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  in  fact  intensives 
seem  to  have  something  of  an  adverbial  quality  in  that  they 
fit  easily  within  the  verb  phrase. 

58  I  have  myself  found  numerous  examples  of  this  phenomenon. 

59  Ralph  Nader  could  himself  be  a  presidential  candidate  in  '72. 

60  ^S§Sce^'^°^-^^  himself  join  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  if  he  had  the 

61  You  can  yourself  see  that  this  is  true. 

62  You  may  yourself  leave  now. 

63  Ky  should  himself  be  on  patrol  in  the  rice  paddies. 

6<i    Martha  Mitchell  is  herself  going  to  cause  more  trouble 
for  the  administration  than  any  group  of  dissenters, 

65     Allen  Ginsberg  is  himself  a  narc. 

Thus  far,  if  one  v;ere  to  characterize  the  environment 

into  v/hich  intensives  can  be  extraposed  within  the  VP  it  would 

be  follovdng  forms  like  have,  be,  and  raodals — in  fact,  after 

the  environment  (constituent?)  discussed  by  Chomsky: 


(have  -EN) 

TNS  (Modal   ) 

(be     ) 
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Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  the  intensive  cannot 
appear  betv/een  the  main  verb  and  its  object — that  is,  in  the 

environment  V ^NP.  V/hether  this  has  any  relation  to  the 

fact  that  adverbs  cannot  appear  in  this  environiaent  either, 
I  have  no  idea;  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should. 

66  *Dillinger  shot  (himself     )  the  bank  guard. 

(in  cold  blood) 

67  -J^Nixon  wants  (himself    )  Agnew  to  retire  before  '72. 

(desperately) 

68  4fBill  does  not  contribute  (himself)  money  to  v;orthy  causes. 

(readily) 

This  apparent  constraint  does  not  hold,  however,  when 
the  object  of  the  verb  is  itself  a  sentence: 

69  Dillinger  admitted  (himself      )  that  he  shot  the  guard. 

(under  pressure) 

70  Nixon  \7ishes  (himself    )  that  Agnew  would  retire. 

(desperately) 

71  Ari  said  (himself   )  that  he  couldn-'t  stand  Jackie. 

(in  private) 

On  the  other  hand,  as  (67)  shows,  the  intensive  cannot 

g 

immediately  precede  a  for- to  complement. 

As  yet,  I  have  no  explanation  for  the  involvement  of 

the  intensive  in  the  verb  phrase,  but  in  any  case  that  is  not 

the  concern  of  this  study.  The  foregoing  data  were  presented 

to  show  further  interesting  aspects  of  intensives  and 

9 
Intensive  Extraposition  without  really  hoping  to  explain  them. 

4.0  Intensive  Extraposition  in  complex  sentences. 

4--1  Relativization  and  intensives.  Although  relativlzation 

does  interact  with  certain  facets  of  the  intensive,  there 

seems  to  be  no  crucial  relationship  v/ith  the  extraposition  of 

intensives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  constraint  on 

relativization  involving  intensives  which  is  indirectly 

connected  v/ith  extraposition. 

4..  1.1  The  intensive  itself  cannot  be  relativized.  Given  the 

sentences 
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72  John  Wayne  himself  acts  in  many  Westerns. 

73  John  V/ayne  himself  hates  horses. 

it  is  not  possible  to  embed  the  latter  in  the  for^ier  with  a 

grammatical  sentence  as  the  result  if  it  is  tli'j  intensive  which 

is  relativized.  The  result  is,  rather,  the  -ungrammatical 

74-    ^John  V/ayne  himself  who  John  V/ayne  hates  horses  acts 
in  many  V/estems. 

Since  Relativization  prepos©s  the  relativized  element,  the 

application  of  this  process  to  the  intensive — besides  being 

semantically  odd — would  be  ruled  out  by  the  Cross-over  Condition. 

4.1.2  The  antecedent,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  relativized: 

75  Bill,  v/ho  himself  is  no  card  player,  tried  to  tell  me 
how  to  play  my  hand. 

76  Bill,  who  is  no  card  player  himself,  tried  to  tell  me 
hov;  to  play  my  hand. 

This  process  interacts  with  extraposition  is  no  interesting 

way,  except  insofar  as  the  intensive  is  extraposed  to  the 

end  of  the  embedded  sentence  only  and  no  farther--that  is, 

not  to  the  end  of  the  highast  sentence,  as  in 

77  ^Bill,  who  is  no  card  player,  tried  to  tell  me  how  to 
play  ny  hand  himself. 

(where  the  intensive  is  to  be  understood  to  originate  in  the 

relative  clause) . 

4.1.3  One  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  about  intensives  and 
Relativization  is  that  if  the  antecedent  of  an  intensive  is 
relativized  it  can  undergo  this  process  only  if  it  is  in  subject 
position. 

78  Nixon,  who  gambled  in  the  Navy  himself,  belongs  to  a 
church  that  disapproves  of  gambling. 

79  *Bill,  (who  himsalf  Gladys  shot),  had  refused  to  marry  her. 

(who  Gladys  shot  himself) 

80  *Adolf,  Cto  ?;hom  himself  I  gave  the  book)  burned  it  immediately. 

(to  whom  I  gave  the  book  himself) 

Thus  whether  the  relativized  antecedent  takes  the  intensive 
with  it  or  leaves  it  behind  v/hen  it  is  fronted,  the  result 
is  an  ungrammatical  sentence  if  the  antecedent  is  anything  but 
the  derived  subject  of  the  relative  clause.  This,  however,  is 
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also  the  only  position  (that  is^  d.^.r.veci  subject)  from  which 
the  intensive  may  be  extraposed.  At  first  glance  it  might 
seem  that  some  sort  of  transderivational  constraint  is  at 
work  here,  bu!;.  perhaps  there  is  some  less  exotic  explanation. 

The  Left  Branch  Condition  would  certainly  rule  out 
the  first  forms  of  these  sentences  since  they  seem  to  parallel 
the  grammatical 

81  Frank  James,  whose  brother  John  Ford  shot,  gave  up 
his  outlaw  career. 

where  the  leftmost  MP  of  a  higher  NP  has  been  relativized  in 

object  position  and  the  higher  NP  preposed. 

It  might  very  well  be  the  case  that  Pied  Piping  must 
have  another  condition  added  to  it  to  rule  out  its  applying 
in  this  case  to  prepose  the  intensive  along  with  its  antecedent. 
This  would  prevent  any  antecedent  intensive  NP  in  non-subject 
position  from  being  relativized  since  then  the  intensive  could 
neither  be  taken  along  (because  of  the  new  condition)  nor 
reirain  behind  (because  of  the  Left  Branch  Condition) .  On  the 
other  hand,  Relativization  in  subject  position  would  be 
allowable  since  the  preposing  part  of  the  transformation  would 
apply  vacuously  to  the  antecedent — that  is,  it  would  nox  effect 
the  constituent  structure  of  the  embedded  sentence. 

Adding  another  condition  to  an  already  condition- 
ridden  convention  such  as  Pied  Piping  seems  at  least  a  little 
more  preferable  than  bringing  in  a  device  as  powerful  and  of 
such  different  order  as  a  transderivational  constraint. 
1^.2     For- to  complements.  Subject  Raising,  and  intensives. 

As  noted  earlier,  intensives  can  appear  in  virtually 
any  NP  position  in  a  sentence  provided  they  share  the  NP  node 
T/vith  their  antecedents,  but  they  can  be  extraposed  only  from 
subject  position.  The  first  half  of  this  statement  is  in  part 
substantiated  by 

82  I  expected  Bill  himself  to  drive  the  car. 
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wherein  the  intensive  appears  in  a  noion  phrase  in  object 

position.  The  second  half  of  the  same  statment  seems  to  be 

contradicted,  however,  by 

83     I  expected  Bill  to  drive  the  car  himself. 

which  is  an  acceptable  sentence  with  an  intensive  extraposed 

apparently  from  object  position.  Does  this  mean  that  Intensive 

Extraposition  has  further  conditions  or  exceptions  attached 

to  it,  or  is  something  else  at  work  here? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  complicating  factor  here.  Up 
to  this  point  the  discussion  has  primarily  been  concerned 
mth  the  behavior  of  intensives  in  simple  sentences,  but 
here  there  is  interaction  with  the  for- to  complement 
construction.  This  brings  in  the  process  of  subject- raising 
v,hich  one  would  certainly  expect  to  have  an  effect  on 
Intensive  Extraposition  since  extraposition  can  only  take  place 
from  subject  position. 

4.2.1  There  are  three  possible  explanations  of  the  relation- 
ship betvreen  (82)  and  (83)  .  First,  Subject-Raising  raises 
the  conplete  antecedent-intensive  NP  from  subject  position 
in  the  complement  into  object  position  in  the  'next  higher  S, 
which  produces  (82).  Then  a  derivational  constraint  allows 
the  intensive  to  be  extraposed  from  object  position  just  in 
case  this  object  was  the  derived  subject  of  the  complement 
immediately  before  Subject-Raising  took  place.  Second. 
Subject-Raising  may  raise  either  the  whole  antecedent-intensive 
NP  or  just  the  antecedent.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  then 
(82)  is  the  result;  if  the  latter  option  is  selected,  then 
an  obligatory  rule  extraposes  the  otherwise  stranded  intensive 
to  produce  (83) .  This  obligatory  rule  is  needed  to  eliminate 
sentences  like 

8^  *1   expected  Bill  to  himself  drive  the  car. 

Third ,  Extraposition,  which  as  already  seen  is  an  optional 
rule,  can  apply  before  Subject-Raising.  If  it  is  applied, 
then  (83)  is  the  result  once  Subject-Raising  does  apply.  If 
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the  option  of  extraposition  is  not  exercised,  then  Subject- 
Raising  raises  the  entire  antecedent-intensive  NP  into  object 
position,  and  (82)  is  the  result. 

Now  the  first  hypothesis,  that  involving  the  deriv- 
ational constraint,  accepts  the  data  as  an  exception  to  the 
already  established  constraints  on  Intensive  Extraposition 
and  then  pulls  in  the  powerful  device  of  the  Derivational 
Constraint  to  resolve  this  difficulty.  But  the  difficulty 
is  resolved  with  the  barest  minimum  of  descriptive  adequacy, 
no  insight  into  the  workings  of  intensives  or  extraposition, 
and  no  relevance  to  the  rest  of  the  grammar  except  insofar  as 
it  might  provide  another  justification  for  the  theory  of 
derivational  constraints. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  the  most  ragged  of  straw 
men  since  it  explicitly  violates  the  Left  Branch  Condition 
by  raising  the  antecedent  out  of  the  conplement  while 
leaving  the  intensive  behind.  An  ad  hoc  rule  is  then 
necessary  to  convert  this  ungrammatical  sentence  into  the 
correct  result. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  definitely  the  most  promising 
in  that  it  preserves  and  conforms  to  the  already  described 
phenomena  of  intensives,  it  involves  no  violation  of  constraints, 
and  it  may  have  further  significance  for  the  grammar  beyond 
a  merely  descidptively  adequate  analysis  of  intensives.  A 
further  discussion  of  this  hypothesis  follows. 
4.2.2  In  working  with  the  third  hypothesis  mentioned  above, 
the  question  of  rule-ordering  is  important.  Is  Intensive 
Extraposition  cyclic,  pre-cyclic,  post-cyclic,  or  last  cyclic? 

It  has  already  been  seen  in  sentences  like  (83)  and 
is  further  verified  in  the  following  that  Extraposition  applies 
before  Subject-Raising  in  these  cases. 

85  I  consider  John  to  be  a  fool  himself. 

86  The  police  believed  Bill  to  have  driven  the  car  himself. 
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But  since  Intensive  Extraposition  works  on  derived  subjects 

only,  as  in 

35     Agnew  is  disliked  by  many  people  himself. 

87    Marat  was  stabbed  by  Charlotte  Corday  himself. 

8$  Pat  was  suspected  of  infidelity  by  Dick  herself. 

it  has  already  been  noted  that  Intensive  Extraposition  must 

apply  after  Passivisation. 

Passivization  and  Subject-Raising  are  both  cyclic, 
and,  as  has  been  shown  by  other  researchers,  the  order  of 
their  application  within  the  cycle  is  Subject -Raising  before 
Passivization.  But  Intensive  Extraposition  was  seen  to 
apply  before  Subject-Raising  and  after  Passivization,  which 
results  in  the  order:  Extraposition,  Subject-Raising, 
Passivization,  E:'traposition.  This  repetitive  ordering 
means  either  that  Intensive  Extraposition  is  cyclic  or  that 
since  Subject-Raising  and  Passivization  can  occur  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  within  a  sentence  there  must  be  an  indefinite 
number  of  Intensive  Extraposition  rules.  This  latter  is 
obviously  untenable,  and  so  Intensive  Extraposition  must  be 
cyclic. 

The  following  sentences  show  that  on  the  last 
cycle,  at  least.  Intensive  Extraposition  must  follow  Subject- 
Raising. 

89  I  consider  John  to  be  a  fool  myself. 

90  The  FBI  agent  believed  Sarah  to  have  driven  the  car 
himself. 

91  Pat  expected  Nixon  to  lose  the  ' 68  election  herself. 
This  indicates  that  the  correct  order  is  Subject-Raising, 
Passivization,  Intensive  Extraposition.  At  this  point  it 
could  very  well  be  objected  that  sentences  (89),  (90),  and 
(91)  do  not  provide  the  best  evidence  for  such  a  claim 
since  they  do  not  contain  any  passives  which  might  enter 
into  the  ordering  phenomenon.  If  the  highest  S  is  passivized 
and  then  an  intensive  extraposed  from  the  subject  thereby 
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derived,  however,  certain  ambiguities  arise—namely,  the 
object  which  is  moved  by  Passivization  into  subject  position 
in  the  highest  S  originated  as  the  subject  of  the  embedded 
S  before  Subject-Raising  raised  it  into  object  position, 
and  because  of  this  every  sentence  vdth  a  for-to  complement 
and  the  next-higher  S  passivized  would  be  ambiguous  since 
the  intensive  could  have  been  extraposed  from  either  S. 

92  Sarah  vras  believed  to  have  driven  the  getaway  car  herself. 

93  Nixon  was  expected  to  lose  the  '68  election  himself. 

94  John  was  considered  to  be  a  fool  himself. 

The  above  sentences  bear  this  out  since  each  has  two  readings 
which  depend  for  their  differences  on  which  S  the  intensives 
are  understood  to  be  extraposed  from, 

4.2.3  Continuing  this  line  of  the  discussion,  it  is  evident 
that  in  a  sentence  like 

95  Seymour  is  reputed  to  have  been  believed  to  have  been 
expected  to  have  eaten  the  bagel  himself. 

the  intensive  can  be  extraposed  from  the  highest  S  or  from 

any  of  the  series  of  complements  where  Seymour  himself  had 

been  the  subject  at  a  stage  when  Intensive  Extraposition  could 

apply  to  it.  Thus  the  sentence  should  be  four  ways  ambiguous. 

Similarly,  in  sentences  where  the  subjects  of  a 

series  of  for-to  complements  are  dissimilar,  an  intensive 

should  be  able  to  appear  with  any  of  the  raised  subjects 

and  should  moreover  be  permitted  to  be  extraposed  from  any 

of  these  complements  before  Subject-Raising  applies.  Thus, 

in 

96  Gladys  believed  me  to  have  expected  Harry  and  John 
to  have  ordered  Seymour  to  eat  the  bagel  (herself   ) 

(iryself  ) 
(themselves) 
(himself   ) 

each  of  the  intensives  listed  is  en  allowable  candidate  for 

extraposition  originating  in  the  same  structures  that  underlie. . 
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97  Gladys  herself  believed  me  t§  have  expected  Harry 
and  John  to  have  ordered  Seymour  to  eat  the  'oagel. 

98  Gladys  "believed  me  myself  to  have  expected  "Ir^rry  and 
John  to  have  ordered  Seimov.r  to  eat  the  bagel. 

99  G?.-dys  believed  me  to  have  expected  Earry   and  John 
themselves  to  have  ordered  Seymour  to  eat  the  bagel. 

100  Gladys  believed  me  to  have  expected  Harry  acd  John  to 
have  ordered  Seymour  himself  to  eat  the  bagel. 

respectively. 

It  may  be  the  case,  however,  that  an  individual  reader 

may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  fourfold  ambiguity  of  (95) 

or  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  all  the  entries  in  (96) 

because  some  of  them  might  sound  strange.  I  am  sure  that 

more  complicated  sentences — or  at  least  longer  ones — would 

certainly  sovind  less  acceptable.  What  is  at  work  here  may 

be  some  sort  of  constraint  on  the  length  of  the  string  over 

which  an  intensive  may  be  extraposed.  Certainly 

101  We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form 

a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves , and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America  ourselves. 

might  give  one  pause  to  consider  the  suitability  of  the 

intensive,  even  though  the  Preamble,  albeit  a  lengthy  sentence, 

is  less  complicated  syntactically  than  any  of  the  readings  of 

(96).  Stick  an  extraposed  intensive  into  one  of  William 

Faulkner's  marathon  sentences,  and  the  mind  at  the  very 

least  boggles. 

But  rather  than  some  distance  constraint  limiting 

extraposition  syntactically,  it  seems  more  likely  that  what 

is  at  work  here  is  a  limitation  of  the  short-term  memory. 

It  may  be  that  to  disambiguate  sentences  with  multiple  for- to 

complements  or  merely  extra-long  sentences  the  extraposed 

intensive  must  be  given  the  same  intonation  as  its  antecedent. 

That  is,  in  (95)  and  (96)  there  is  a  steadily  falling  tone 
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throughout  the  series  of  complements,  and  it  may  be  that 
short-term  memory  runs  into  problems  trying  to  recapture 
the  tone  of  one  of  the  intermediate  members  in  the  series 
in  order  to  give  the  intensive  the  same  tone. 

In  any  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  some  performance  factor 
which  complicates  the  sentences  v/ith  series  of  complements 
rather  than  some  syntactic  constraint. 
4.2.4  Finally,  with  respect  to  for-to  complements  and 
Intensive  Extraposition,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
order  Subject-Raising,  Passivization,  Intensive  Extraposition 
is  the  same  order  followed  for  It-Extraposition.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  Intensive  Extraposition  and  It-Extrapc£3ition 
are  the  same  process;  but  their  functions  are  similar,  and 
they  are  similarly  ordered  vath  respect  to  other,  major 
rules.  Any  further  connection  remains  to  be  seen. 
5.0  Nominalizations  and  Normal  Nominals. 

As  noted  early  in  this  paper,  intensives  are 
incompatible  with  the  possessive  form  of  the  noun.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  not  quite  true  in  the  case  of  POSS-ing 
nominalizations . 

102  *John' s  himself  driving  the  truck  upset  me. 

103  *John('s)  himself s  driving  the  truck  upset  me. 

The  above  sentences  are  obviously  no  good,  but  if  extraposition 
occ\irs,  the  result  is  acceptable. 

104  John's  driving  the  truck  himself  upset  me. 

But  (104)  cannot  be  derived  from  the  ungrammatical  (102)  or 
(103),  so  Intensive  Extraposition  must  take  place  before 
complementizer  placement.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  the  case 
that  if  the  intensive  is  not  extraposed  the  POSS-ing  type  of 
coEoplementizer  is  blocked  from  applying. 

In  my  dialect  at  least  there  is  a  related  complement 
form  in  v/hich  extraposition  is  optional. 

105  Nixon  himself  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  ludicrous  thought. 

106  Nixon  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  himself  is  a  ludicrous  thoiight. 
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Of  course  both  forms  are  acceptable  here  since  no  possessive 
is  present. 

In  action  nominals  of  the  POSS-ing-of  form  the 
circumstances  are  entirely  different;  these  are  structures 
of  the  type 

107  John' s  driving  of  the  truck  upset  me . 

108  Chomslcy'  s  shooting  of  the  hunters  will  get  him  into 
trouble . 

As  expected,  the  intensive  is  not  allowable  immediately 

following  its  antecedent. 

109  *John('s)  himself(*s)  driving  of  the  truck  upset  me. 

110  ^Chcmsky('s)  himself('s)  shooting  of  the  h\mters  vdll 
get  him  into  trouble. 

But  in  this  case  extraposition  is  also  not  allowable. 

111  ^John's  driving  of  the  truck  himself  upset  me. 

112  «Chomslcy's  shooting  of  the  hunters  himself  v/ill  get 
him  into  trouble. 

Whether  this  indicates  that  action  nominals  are  not  derived 

from  \mderlying  sentences  or  that  the  transformation  that 

does  derive  them  from  underlying  sentences  applies  before 

Intensive  Extraposition  and  is  blocked  by  the  presence  of 

an  intensive  immediately  follovdng  its  antecedent  or  even 

some  third  possibility  is  a  question  for  further  study.  At 

present,  hov/ever,  there  seems  to  be  no  convincing  arg\mient 

for  either  position  that  can  be  based  on  the  behavior  of 

intensives  themselves. 

6.0  Conclusion. 

It  has  been  shown  that  such  a  minor  part  of  the  grammar 

as  intensives  and  their  extraposition  interact  in  interesting 

■wcys  yn.th  other,   more  important  and  general  facets  of  the 

grammar,  Intensives  behave  at  times  like  nouns  and  at  other 

times  like  adverbs  and  so  perhaps  are  not  precisely  the 

same  beasts  as  reflexives.  Extreposition  of  Intensives  is 

a  cyclic  rule  ordered  after  Subject-Raising  and  Passivization, 

and  certain  apparent  quirks  and  idiosyncracies — like  obligatory 
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extraposition  in  imperatives — have  been  shown  to  be  regular 
and  to  conform  to  various  constraints  originally  noted  by- 
Ross. 

Other  questions  such  as  v/hy  intensives  extrapose  into 
some  places  in  verb  phrases  but  not  into  others  and  why 
intensives  are  not  compatible  with  action  nominals  have  been 
posed  but  not  answered. 

Still  other  questions  such  as  what  interactions  do 
intensives  have  with  cleft  and  pseudo-cleft  sentences  or 
with  sentences  of  the  type 
113     Let  them  do  it  themselves 
have  neither  been  asked  nor  answered,  but  hopefully  mil  be. 
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NOTES 


1.  .  .A  blatant  violation  of  the  dictxun  "Form  follov/s  function'." 

2.  .  .Also  note  that  by  virtue  of  node-sharing  with  its  ante- 

cedent the  intensive  may  appear  in  subject  position  Y/hereas 
the  reflexive  cannot. 

3.  .  .Actually,  there  is  another  position  where  the  intensive 

is  impossible-'^namely,  vdth  the  direct  address; 
*John  yourself,  you  may  open  the  windov/, 
*Julie  yourself,  put  dovm  that  whip. 
^.   .  .Upon  further  consideration  of  sentences  of  this  type  I 
am  no  longer  certain  that  extraposition  is  incorrect 
here.  If  it  is  acceptable,  hovrever,  I  think  that  that 
fact  would  not  complicate  my  analysis  of  intensive 
extraposition  but  would  rather  throw  some  light  on  the 
status  of  the  verb  be. 

5.  .  .1  use  this  term  to  avoid  calling  the  antecedent-intensive 

combination  a  Complex  NP  and  any  consequent  implication 
that  the  structural  description  of  the  antecedent- 
intensive  node  is  ^W   S)  p.  This  probably  is  the  case 
at  a  more  abstract  level  of  representation,  but  at 
present  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  such  a  powerful  claim. 
By  "complicated  NP"  I  refer  merely  to  the  structure 
CnP  ^'j^  where  X  is  a  non-null  variable. 

6.  .  .Actually,  I  suspect  they  might  be  two  aspects  of  the 

same  rule,  but  cf .  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
preceding  note. 

7.  .  .A  similar  ordering  of  rules  and  an  identical  justification 

of  the  rule  order  apply  to  the  following  data.  If  someone 

v/ere  to  call  you  a  bastard,  a  possible  response  ?7ould  be 

"Oh,  basterd  yourself*." 

but  certainly  not 

^"Oh,  yourself  bastard'." 
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NOTES 


8.  .  .It  is  also  the  case  that  intensives  can  get  involved  in 

factives  in  a  strange  way: 

Dillinger  admitted  it-  himself  that  he  shot  the  guard. 
This  apparently  is  an  instance  of  both  types  of  extra- 
position applying:   first.  Intensive  Extraposition  and 
then.  It- Extraposition  moving  the  factive  around  the 
intensive . 

9.  .  .A   further  complication  involving  intensives  in  the  VP 

arises  vi;hen  negatives  are  present. 

John  Wayne  has  (himself  never)  taken  acting  lessons, 
(never  himself) 

Eric  Segal  does  (not  himself  )  admit  to  being  a  hack, 
(^himself  not) 

Segal  is  (himself  not)  a  good  v/riter. 
(not  himself) 

In  some  instances  it  seems  the  intensive  must  follow 

the  negative,  and  in  others  it  seems  that  it  may  either 

precede  or  follow  the  negative. 

10.  .  .Another  complication  involving  relatives  and  intensives 

can  be  seen  in 

A  man  who  himself  indulges  in  coprophagy  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  condemn  it  as  a  failing  in  others. 

where  the  embedded  sentence  cannot  be 

*A  man  himself  indulges  in  coprophagy. 

rihich  is  ungrammatical  since  intensives  are  incompatible 

with  indefinite  NP's. 
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FURTHER  COMNENTS  ON  INSTRUNENTALS 

by 

Richard  J.  Leskosky 

0.   Introduction 

In  his  1968  work  on  instmmGntal  adverbials  Lakoff  provided  a 

number  of  arguments  for  the  position  that  the  two  sentences 

la)  Seymour  sliced  the  salami  with  a  knife, 
lb)  Seymour  used  a  knife  to  slice  the  salami. 

must  have  the  same  deep  structure  rather  than  the  separate  structures 

usually  postulated  at  that  time: 

2a)  S^ 

NP  yp 

I        V        NP2       Instrumehtjjal  Adverb 

i         i         I    \  P     NP3 

!  '   '■     ■ 

Seymour   sliced   the  salami  with  a  knife 
2b)  S 

NP^       VP 

I      V      NP3  S 

1       '       ■  .  •  "  ■  - 

Seymour  used  a  knife     NP  ViP 

V         NP2 
Seymour   sliced  the  salami 
His  contention  was  that  the  single  structure  underlying  the  two 
sentences  would  necessarily  have  to  be  more  abstract  than  the 
representation  of  deep  structure  subscribed  to  by  Chomsky  or  else 
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the  conditions  used  to  characterize  this  latter  concept  of  deep 
structure  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  rejoinder  from  the  group  of  linguists  supporting  Chomsky's 

2 
position  appeared  in  an  article  by  Joan  Bresnan  the  following  year. 

Bresnan  attacked  a  number  of  points  in  Lakoff 's  analysis  of  the  in- 
strumental adverbial  construction  and  maintained  that  the  deep 
structures  of  the  two  forms  of  the  adverbial  were  in  fact  distinct. 

This  paper  is  intended  as  a  rebuttal  to  Bresnan 's  article. 
Rather  than  recapitulate  all  of  Lakoff 's  arguments  as  well  as 
Bresnan 's  I  shall  deal  directly  with  the  latter 's  objections  and 
alternate  explanation  of  the  similarity  between  the  two  forms  and 
discuss  only  those  of  Lakoff 's  arguments  sp>ecifically  attacked  in 
Bresnan 's  article. 

1.0  Objections  to  Lakoff 's  arguments 

1.1  Lakoff  cites  the  following  sentences  to  demonstrate  that 
NP2^NP3  is  a  constraint  common  to  the  two  sentence  forms. 

3)  I  scratched  the  wire  with  a  knife. 

4)  I  used  a  knife  to  scratch  the  wire. 

5)  *I  scratched  the  wire  with  (it    ). 

(itself) 

6)  *I  used  the  wire  to  scratch  itself. 

Given  structures  2a  and  2b,  Lakoff  notes  that  the  ungrammatical 
sentences  above  would  have  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  following  constraints 

A)  the  object  of  the  preposition  in  an  instrumental  phrase 
cannot  be  identical  to  the  direct  object  of  the  main  verb 

B)  the  object  of  use  cannot  be  identical  to  the  object  of 
the  verb  in  the  complement  sentence  following  use. 

According  to  Lakoff  these  strange  constraints  occur  nowhere  else  in 
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English  grammar  and  their  correspondence  in  these  constructions  is 
stranger  still  if  their  deep  structures  are  essentially  different. 
In  his  view  a  correct  grammatical  analysis  would  express  the  two 
above  constraints  as  a  single  constraint. 

In  an  attaunpt  to  counter  this  argument  Bresnan  cites   the 
"for-dative"  as  a  construction  which  demands  a  constraint  between 
the  object  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  a  preposition: 

7)  Seymour  called  me  a  porter.   (=Seymour  called  a  porter  for  rae) 

8)  *Seymour  called  me  myself.   (=*Seymour  called  me  for  myself) 

9)  Seymour  brought  Harry  a  concubine. 

10)  *Seymour  brought  Harry  himself. 

(=*Seymour  brought  Harry  for  himself) 

She  points  out  that  in  this  respect  instrumentals  and  datives  behave 
the  same,  "arc  strikingly  different  from  other  phrases,  and  surely 
must  be  treated  in  special  ways. "   As  an  example  of  this  special 
treatment  she  offers  another  exceedingly  strange  rule  to  the  effect 
that  the  antecedent  of  an  oblique  noun  phrase  in  a  verb  phrase  must 
lie  outside  that  verb  phrase  ("operate  across  a  verb"). 

There  arc,  however,  two  points  which  can  be  made  against  this 
position. 

1.1.1  First,  although  the  dative  and  the  instrumental  may  be  strik- 
ingly different  from  other  phrases  they  are  also  strikingly  different 
from  each  other  and  for  Bresnan  to  categorize  them  together  under 
this  same  constraint  leaves  her  open  to  the  same  charge  of  overgener- 
alization  that  she  lays  against  Lakoff. 

The  dative  but  not  the  instrumental  can  undergo  the  Dative 
Shift  Transformation.   Thus 
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11)  Seymour  called  me  a  porter. 

12)  Seymour  gave  me  a  salami  sandwich, 
can  be  derived  from 

13)  Seymour  called  a  porter  for  me. 

14)  Seymour  gave  a  salami  sandwich  to  me. 

but  when  an  analogous  transformation  is  performed  on  la  the  result 
is  the  unacceptable 

15)  *Seymour  sliced  a  knife  the  salami. 

This  difference  leads  in  turn  to  a  further  difference  between 
the  two  constructions— namely,  the  dative  (once  it  has  undergone 
Dative  Shift)  can  be  passivized  but  the  instrumental  (that  is,  the 
instrumental  in  its  with  form)  cannot.^  Thus 

16)  I  was  called  a  porter  by  Seymour. 

17)  I  was  given  a  salami  sandwich  by  Seymour. 

can  be  acceptably  produced,  whereas  the  following  sentence  would  be 
ruled  out  since  it  could  not  have  met  the  structural  description  re- 
quired for  passivization  to  occur: 

18)  *A  knife  was  sliced  the  salami  by  Seymour. 

Lastly,  the  instrumental  also  hAS  the  constraint  thAt  the  subject 

cannot  be  identical  to  the  oh-iont  nf   •n-.o  ^^^*^   _  ^  ■■       .  . 

i-u  me  oDject  or  the  xnstrumental  preposition: 

19)  *Henry  broke  the  window  with  himself. 

The  dative,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  constraint,  as  evidenced 
by  sentences  like 

20)  Seymour  bought  a  book  for  himself. 

21)  Seymour  bought  himself  a  book. 

1.1.2   Second,  even  if  Bresnan  is  allowed  to  generalize  about  the 
dative  and  the  instrumental  as  similar  structures  obeying  a  similar 
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constraint,  it  can  nevertheless  be  argued  that  a  more  abstract  inter- 
pretation of  the  dative  explains  the  phenomenon  at  least  as  effectively 
as  Bresnan's  oblique  object  constraint  yet  does  so  in  accordance 
with  a  constraint  already  needed  in  the  grammar.   Specifically,  the 
constraint  in  the  for -dative  sentences  which  Bresnan  cites  could  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  an  underlying  verb  benefit  so  that  the 
deep  structure  of  7  would  be  something  like 

22)  S 

NP  VP 

:        V        NP  S 

!         I        /  ■  NP'  "     "   VP 

Seymour  called  a  porter      I ,  /'  \ 

/  V      NP 

/   ■      !    ! 

the  porter  benefit  nie 
Benefit  belongs  to  that  class  of  verbs  (like  murder,  kidnap,  assassi- 
nate, and  use)  which  cannot  take  an  object  identical  to  the  subject. 
Sentences  like  8  and  10  would  then  be  ruled  out  on  the  grounds  that 

23)  *I  benefit  myself, 
is  ungrammatical. 

1,1.3  Bresnan's  attempt  to  use  the  dative  to  defend  her  idea  of  deep 
structure  only  militates  against  that  concept  in  the  end,  for  if 
the  dative  and  the  instrumental  are  to  be  taken  as  operating  under 
the  same  constraint  this  can  be  meaningfully  done  only  within  the 
context  of  a  more  abstract  notion  of  deep  structure  wherein  both 
instrumental  and  dative  would  be  derived  from  underlying  verbs. 
1.2   Bresnan  offers  as  partial  counterevidence  to  Lakoff's  argument 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  dialects  in  which 

24)  Seymour  used  a  knife  to  slice  the  salami  with. 
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7 
is  acceptable.    This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  la  may  be  embedded 

in  lb.   If  such  were  the  case,  Bresnan  points  out,  some  similarities 
in  co-occurrence  relations  and  selectional  restrictions  between  the 
two  sentences  would  be  expected  (namely,  those  Lakoff  pointed  out). 
On  the  other  hand,  differences  like  those  Bresnan  claims  between 
the  sentences  would  also  be  possible. 

This  argument  could  be  dismissed  with  the  assertion  that  it 
was  not  such  a  dialect  Lakoff  was  describing,   A  more  honest  and 
meaningful  approach  to  the  problem  is  forestalled  by  the  lack  of 
further  data  on  the  dialects  mentioned- -for  example,  whether  the 
with  is  an  optional  or  an  obligatory  constituent  of  the  structure 
and  whether  it  is  fully  acceptable  or  only  marginally  so.   It  could 
be  suggested,  however,  that  the  redundant  with  is  purely  a  surface 
phenomenon  which  occurs  because  of  a  mistaken  ainalogy  made  by  the 
speaker  on  the  basis  of  sentences  like 
25)   Seymour  brought  a  knife  to  slice  the  salaimi  with, 
1.3   The  most  serious  allegation  Bresnan  levels  against  Lakoff 's 
argument  is  that  his  claim  about  tht  synonymity  of  the  two  instru- 
mental forms  is  false.   Given  theoretical  assumptions  current  in 
1968-69,  if  two  sentences  have  the  same  underlying  structure  they 
arc  necessarily  synonymous.   If  their  underlying  structures  are 
different,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  have  the  same  meaning;  and 
Bresnan  holds  that  one  could  expect  some  differences  in  meaning  in 
this  case  since  one  deep  structure  contains  the  additional  morpho- 
logical material  use  while  the  other  does  not.   She  offers  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  such  differing  selectional  properties  as  support 
for  her  claim  that  la  and  lb  have  different  deep  structures. 
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26a)   All  at  once  Seymour  broke  the  door  open  with  a  bat. 

27a)   Seymour  finally  managed  to  open  the  door  with  his  penknife. 

28a)   Seymour  rapidly  sliced  the  salami  with  a  knife. 

are  respectively  not  synonymous  with  the  following  doubtful  sentences: 

26b)  ?A11  at  once  Seymour  used  a  bat  to  break  open  the  door. 

27b)  TSeymour  finally  managed  to  use  his  penknife  to  open  the  door. 

28b)??Scymour  rapidly  used  a  knife  to  slice  the  salami. 

This  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  if  these  two  instrumental 
forms  have  the  same  underlying  structure  it  must  be  such  that  it  can 
allow  eithet  the  use  S  or  the  +ACriVITY  S  to  appear  in  surface  struc- 
ture as  the  primary  S  with  the  otiier  S  embedded  immediately  below 
it--that  is,  either  use  or  the  +ACriVITY  verb  may  command  the  other, 
but  they  cannot  command  each  other  simultaneously.   The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  when  use--the  underlying  verb-- 
becomes  embedded  in  such  a  structure  it  appears  in  its  prepositional 
form  with. 

As  Bresnan  pointed  out,   use  and  slice  (or  any  other  verb  which 
is  +ACriVITY)  obviously  have  different  selectional  restrictions. 
The  differences  between  the  a  and  the  b  forms  of  26,  27,  and  28 
which  she  ascribes  to  the  "peculiar  selectional  properties"  of  the 
"additional  morphological  material"  use  in  the  use  versions  are  ac- 
tually due  to  the  differing  properties  of  whichever  verb  it  is  that 
commands  the  other  in  the  respective  sentences.   That  is,  in  the 
sentences  given  by  Bresnan  if  use  is  chosen  in  deep  structure  to 
command  slice,  break,  or  open  it  in  turn  is  immediately  commanded 
by  another  verb  (taking  the  surface  form  of  either  a  verb  or  an 
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adverb).   The  selectional  r^estrictions  of  these  higher  verbs 
would  prevent  the  appearance  of  a  verb  like  use  in  the  next  S 
below  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  unacceptability  or  dubious  accept- 
ability of 
29)??A11  at  once  Seymour  used  a  bat, 

30)  ?Seymour  finally  managed  to  use  a  penknife, 

31)  ?Seymour  rapidly  used  a  knife. 

Therefore,  the  b  versions  of  26,  27,  and  28  are  unacceptable  be- 
cause use  cannot  meet  the  selectional  requirements  of  the  higher 
verb.   In  the  sentences  where  the  +ACriVITY  verb  commands  the  under- 
lying use  it  is  the  +ACTIVITY  verb  which  must  meet  the  restrictions 
of  the  higher  verb  in  order  for  the  sentence  to  be  acceptable.   In 
the  a^  versions  of  the  above  sentences  this  condition  has  obviously 
been  met,  and  the  sentences  are  acceptable. 

Thus,  Bresnan  is  only  partially  right  in  her  analysis.   The 
unusual  properties  of  use  are  responsible  for  the  unacceptability  of 
26b,  27b,  and  28b,  but  not  becauseroftthe  mere  presence  of  use  but 
rather  because  of  its  position  in  the  deep  structure  aaid  because  of 
the  filtering  selectional  requirements  of  the  verb  above  it. 
2,0  Bresnan 's  alternate  system 

2.1,1   Bresnan  next  attempts  to  show  the  superiority  of  her  own 
system  by  providing  an  alternative  explanation  for  the  phenomena 
discussed  by  Lakoff,  the  first  such  instance  being  those  examples 
showing  that  an  instrumental  cannot  be  embedded  in  another  instru- 
mental.  "For  this  class,"  she  asserts,  "there  is  crucial  evidence- 

showing  that  instrumental  adverbs  must  be  syntactically  defined  in 

9 
deep  structure  rather  than  transformationally  derived, " 
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Lakoff  relates  t.h^  iil-formedness  of  sentences  like 

32)  *Hcnry  broke  the  window  with  a  chisel  with  a  hammer. 

to  the  nonoccurrence  of  the  instrumental  reading  for  sentences  like 

33)  *Henry  used  a  hammer  to  use  a  chisel  to  break  the  window. 
Bresnan  notes  that  Lakoff  gives  no  motivation  for  the  nonoccurrence 
of  the  latter  type  or  sentence  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  these 
facts  are  only  superficially  related,  that  Lakoff 's  is  a  false  gen- 
eralization.  She  holds  that  there  are  limitations  on  the  number 
and  kind  of  adverbial  phrases  associated  with  any  given  verb  and 
that  it  moreover  is  necessary  to  subcategorize  verbs  for  lexical 
insertion  on  this  basis.   Verbs  that  take  instrumental  adverbials 
she  calls  "I^-type  verbs.  "  Apparently  there  are  no  verbs  which 
take  more  than  one  instrumental,  and  this  fact  is  expressed  in  the 
Lakoff -rejected  theory  of  deep  structure  by  the  Phrase  Structure 
Rules  which  provide  for  only  one  Instrumental  Adverbial  per  VP. 
Since  use  and  a  number  of  semantically  related  verbs  (for  example, 
employ . and  utilize)  cannot  take  "oblique  objects  of  the  appropriate 
kind"  (that  is,  instrumentals)  they  are  not  to  be  considered  j^-type 
verbs.   This  I^-type  verb  category  is  supposedly  useful  in  explaining 
the  fact  that  when  uso  has  a  verb-phrase  complement  the  embedded 
verb  must  be  an  _I-type  verb  (provided  that  the  complement  is  the 
type  under  discussion  here).   Bresnan  calls  this  "Condition  I. " 
Since  use  is  not  an  I^-type  verb  it  cannot  fulfill  Condition  I^  and 

so  cannot  complcmentize  itself — in  other  words,  sentences  like  33 

are  ruled  out. 

2.1.2   Bresnan 's  argument  continues  along  these  lines,  but  this 

serves  as  a  convenient  point  to  pause  and  raise  a  number  of  objections, 
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First,  if  all  verbs  are  subcategorized  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  and  number  of  adverbial  phrases  they  take,  then  there  must  be 
a  set  of  M-type  verbs  that  take  varying  numbers  of  manner  adverbials, 
T-type  verbs  that  take  certain  time  adverbials ,  D-type  verbs  that 
take  durative  adverbials,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  since  every  time 
a  new  type  of  adverbial  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  all  verbs 
must  be  subcategorized  with  respect  to  it.   Correspondingly,  there 
must  also  be  Conditions  M,  T,  D,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  added  to 
the  grammar  to  explain  similarities  parallel  to  those  exhibited  by 
the  instrumental  construction  discussed  here. 

All  these  listings  of  verbs  according  to  the  kind  and  number 
of  adverbials  that  they  take  is  no  doubt  satisfying  to  certain  types 
of  researchers  interested  in  taxonomies,  but  it  reveals  nothing 
about  grammar  and  in  fact  beclouds  the  issue.   Mere  listing  provides 
no  meaningful  generalizations.   Moreover,  the  degree  of  overlap  of 
these  verb  categories  is  high  in  the  extreme  and  again  provides  no 
insight  but  only  further  confusion. 

Second,  assuming  that  Bresnan's  ideas  about  l^type   verbs  and 
Condition  I^  were  correct,  she  still  could  not  account  very  well  for 
the  non-existence  of  the  with  phrase  in  the  S  embedded  immediately 
below  the  use  S.   In  other  words,  although  only  j[-type  verbs  can 
appear  as  embedded  immediately  under  use-verbs  they  nevertheless 
cannot  take  in  this  situation  the  adverbial  which  qualifies  them  as 
I^-type  verbs.   In  her  earlier  discussion  of  sentences  like  24  she 
suggested  by  way  of  explanation  that  la  may  actually  be  embedded  in 
lb.   Here  in  her  discussion  of  rcsultative  clauses  (those  embedded 
immediately  below  use)  one  can  see  the  point  of  her  earlier  mention 
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of  the  dialect  phenomenon.   Given  this  sort  of  structure  (that  is, 
la  embedded  in  lb)  the  identical  NP  naming  the  instrument  in  the 
embedded  S  can  be  deleted  through  some  sort  of  identity-deletion 
condition.   But  this  does  not  account  for  the  non-existence  of 
sentences  like 

34)  *Seymour  used  a  hammer  to  break  the  window  with  a  chisel. 
Here  Bresnan  must  rely  upon  certainly  the  strangest  of  all  the 
strange  constraints  she  defends--an  identity  constraint  between 
the  direct  object  of  the  main  verb  and  the  object  of  a  preposition 
in  an  embedded  S. 

Third,  although  Lakoff  gives  no  motivation  for  the  rton- 
existence  of  sentences  like  33,  there  is  a  reasonable  constraint 
which  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  and  which  is  needed  for  other 
verbs  as  well.   Most  verbs  do  not  tolerate  an  embedding  of  an 
identical  verb  immediately  below  them  whether  the  subject  of  the 
embedded  S  is  the  same  as  or  different  from  the  subject  of  the  main 
S    as,  for  example,  in 

35)  *Seymour  sliced  the  salami  to  slice  the  bologna. 

36)  *Seymour  sliced  the  salami  for  Alvin  to  slice  the  bologna. 
Other  verbs  can  be  embedded  as  complements  to  themselves  with 
either  an  identical  or  a  different  subject  in  the  embedded  Sj 

37)  I  forced  Earl  to  force  Tom  to  marry  my  ugly  sister. 

38)  I  forced  myself  to  force  Tom  to  marry  my  ugly  sister. 
Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  verbs  which  cannot  be  embedded  as 
complements  to  themselves  when  the  subject  of  the  embedded  S  is  the 
same  as  the  subject  of  the  main  S  but  can  when  the  subjects  are 
different: 
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39)  Alvin  expected  Carl  to  expect  him  to  arrive  at  six. 

40)  *Alvin  expected  himself  to  expect  to  arrive  at  six. 

41)  *Alvin  expected  to  expect  to  arrive  at  six. 

42)  I  supposed  Fischer  to  have  supposed  himself  to  play  chess  better 

than  Pctrosian. 

43)  *I  supposed  myself  to  have  supposed  Fischer  to  play  chess  better 

than  Petrosian. 

Use  is  simply  a  member  of  the  first  and  largest  of  these  groups  and 
cannot  be  embedded  under  itself  as  a  complement,  this  constraint, 
which  applies  to  most  verbs,  accounts  for  the  nontexistence  of  sen- 
tences like  33.  Given  Lakoff's  system,  this  also  accounts  for  all 
cases  in  which  instrumentals  within  inStrumentals  are  unallowable. 
5.2.1  &resnan  classifies  the  S  embedded  below  use  as  a  "resultative 
clause"  but  gives  no  syntactic  characterization  of  it.  Her  Condi- 
tion I_  "specifies  that  the  result  of  using  an  instrument  must  be 

12 
something  that  it  is  possible  to  do  with  an  instrument."    Verbs 

like  know  arc  not  I^-type  verbs  and  would  violate  Condition  I^  if 
they  were  embedded  below  use-verbs.   This  would  explain  the  non- 
existence of  sentences  like 

44)  *Seymour  used  a  slide  rule  to  know  the  answer. 

Bresnan  goes  en  to  try  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  having  a 
Condition  I^.   Condition  I^,  as  mentioned  above,  demands  that  verbs 
embedded  in  resultative  clauses  below  use  must  be  I^-type  verbs, 
Lakoff's  constraint  demands  that  these  verbs  be  +ACriVITY.   Bresnan 
cites  a  number  of  verbs  like  consider  which  are  +ACriVITY  but  not 
I^-type  verbs.   That  consider  is  +ACTIVITy  is  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
ceptability of  sentences  like 

45)  I  forced  John  te  consider  the  alternatives. 
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46)  I  was  considering  becoming  a  beekeeper. 

But  consider  cannot  be  used  in  instrumental  sentences ,  as  in 

47)  *I  used  (a  book     )  to  consider  it. 

(my  mind    ) 
(a  computer) 

48)  *I  considered  it  with  (a  book    ). 

(my  mind    ) 
(a  computer) 

To  Bresnan  this  demonstrates  that  Condition  J[  accounts  for  data 
which  Lakoff s  theory  cannot  account  for  and  so  is  more  acceptable. 
The  necessity  of  having  a  Condition  1_   to  explain  the  above  data 
then  justifies  a  nonsemantic  characterization  of  instrumentals. 
2.2.2   I  find,  however,  that  Bresnan's  supposed  counterexamples 
(specifically,  the  behavior  of  the  verbs  she  cites)  actually  form 
an  argument  of  their  own  for  the  semantic  characterization  of  in- 
strumentals and  for  other  structures  as  well. 

Certain  verbs  presuppose  or  subsume  certain  instrumentations 
in  their  meaning.   Thus,  the  following  sentences  spoken  with  normal 
intonation  and  stress  are  semantically  unacceptable  (or,  at  best, 
exceedingly  strange)  because  of  the  redundancy  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  instrumentals. 

49)??I  strangled  Seymour  with  my  hands. 
50)??I  used  my  hands  to  strangle  Seymour, 

51)  *The  dog  bit  John  with  his  (mouth). 

(teeth) 

52)  ♦The  dog  used   his    (mouth)    to  bite   John. 

(teeth) 

53)  ?Bill  shot  John  with  a  gun, 

54)  ?Bill  used  a  gun  to  shoot  John. 
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55)  *I  (heard       )  the  concert  wiih  my  ears. 

(listened  to) 

56)  *I  used  my  ears  to  (hear     )  the  concert. 

(listen  to) 

The  above  sentences  are  redundant  since  the  verbs  themselves  in 
unmarked  or  unspecified  usage  convey  all  the  relevant  information 
about  the  instrumantation  used: 

57)  I  strangled  Seymour, 

58)  The  dog  bit  John. 

59)  Bill  shot  John. 

60)  I  (heard      )  the  concert. 

(listened  to) 

Instrumcntals  of  both  forms  can  appear  with  these  verbs  if  they 
specify  further  or  mark  the  instrument,  as  evidenced  by  the  perfect 
acceptability  of  the  following. 

61)  I  strangled  Seymour  with  (that  ghastly  tie  of  his). 

(only  my  left  hand      ) 

62)  I  used  (that  ghastly  tie  of  his)  to  strangle  Seymour. 

(only  ray  left  hand      ) 

63)  Grandpa  bit  the  dentist  with  (his  one  good  tooth  ). 

(his  new  store  teeth) 

64)  Grandpa  used  (his  one  good  tooth  )  to  bite  the  dentist. 

(his  new  store  teeth) 

65)  Bill  shot  John  with  a  blunderbuss. 

66)  Bill  used  a  blunderbuss  to  shoot  John. 

67)  I  listened  to  the  concert  with  both  ears. 

68)  I  used  both  ears  to  listen  to  the  concert  (and  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  Clarissa's  prattle). 

All  these  sentences  specify  the  particular  type  of  the  general  instru- 
ment presupposed  (for  example,  blunderbuss,  a  particular  type  of 
gun)  or  mark  it  as  being  not  the  expected  instrument  (strangulation 
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using  a  neck  tie  instead  of  bare  hands,  for  instance).   Sentences 
like 

69)  I  strangled  Seymour  with  my  own  hands. 

70)  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears. 

are  examples  of  an  intensification  marking  analogous  to  the  inten- 
sive reflexive  in  sentences  like 

71)  I  strangled  Seymour  myself. 

72)  I  heard  it  myself. 

Just  as  bite  presupposes  teeth  and  strangle  presupposes  hands 
as  instrumentation  in  the  unmarked  state,  so  do  Bresnan's  +ACriVITY, 
-I^  verbs  presuppose  the  mind  in  general,  some  particular  mental 
process,  or  the  vocal  apparatus  as  instrumentation.   The  difference 
is  that  the  instrumentation  in  these  latter  cases  is  of  a  more  in- 
alienable nature  and  the  alternatives  are  extremely  limited  (if 
they  exist  at  all)  or  only  figurative.   In  fact,  her  -I^  verbs  can 
take  instrumentals  in  certain  marked  cases  like  the  following 

73)  She  considered  (accepting)  his  proposal  with  her  heart  rather 
than  her  brain. 

74)  She  used  her  heart  rather  than  her  brain  to  consider  (accepting) 
his  proposal. 

Finally,  Bresnan's  inclusion  of  a  book  and  a  computer  in  her 

sample  sentences  which  appeared  here  as  47  and  48  can  really  have 

no  bearing  on  her  argument  since  these  sentences  would  be  semsintically 

anomalous  in  the  same  way 

75)  *Bill  shot  John  with  a  knife. 
is  semantically  anomalous. 

2.3.1   Bresnan  offers  a  final  proof  for  the  necessity  of  a  Condition 
I^  by  citing  a  set  of  verbs  with  two  senses,  one  +ACriVITY  but  not 
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I^-type  and  the  other  +ACHIEVEME1T  and  2[-type.   Examples  arc  swim. 
run,  climb: 

76)  *I  forced  Harry  to  use  a  breast  stroke  to  swim. 

77)  He  uses  special  racing  shoes  to  run.  (=in  order  to)        ' 

78)  He  was  (forced  to  use  Marvel  crampons  toclimb.  (=in  order  to) 
This  set  of  sentences  shows  the  impossibility  of  using  an  instru- 
mental with  the  first  mentioned  sense  (+ACriVITY,  -_!)  of  these 
verbs,  while  such  a  possibility  with  the  Second  sense  (+ACHIEVEMENT, 
-I^)  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  sentences. 

79)  He  used  a  breast  stroke  to  swim  the  Hellespont i 

80)  He  plans  to  use  special  racing  shoes  to  run  the  race. 

81)  He  used  Marvel  crampons  to  climb  Mt.  Everest, 

Bresnan  obviously  takes  this  as  proof  that  her  Condition  I^  is  ex- 
plaining data  that  Lakoff 's  -•■ACTIVITY  constraint  cannot  account  for. 
2.3.2  Eschewing  the  subject  of  the  underlying  status  of  the  objects 
of  her  +ACHIEVEMENT  verbs  and  of  the  validity  of  the  above  structures 
as  actual  instrumentals ,  one  can  still  point  out  a  major  flaw  in  her 
argument.   As  she  demonstrates  the  two  categories  -••ACTIVITY  and 
-►ACHIEVEMENT  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  in  fact,  -►ACHIEVEMENT 
not  only  does  not  imply  -ACTIVITY --which  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  mutually  exclusive--but  rather  entails  -t-ACTIVITY.   Thus, 
-►ACHIEVEMENT  verbs  are  actually  a  proper  subset  of  -►ACTIVITY  verbs. 
All  Bresnan  has  shown  is  that  not  all  senses  of  all  +ACriVITY  verbs 
can  be  embedded  below  use-verbs.   She  has  shown  Lakoff 's  discussion 
of  instrumentals  not  to  be  in  error  but  merely  to  be  somewhat  too 
general  in  one  minor  aspect.   Even  this  minor  flaw  is  done  away 
with,  however,  when  one  considers  that  Lakoff 's  constraint  i6   that 
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verbs  embedded  as  verbal  complements  to  use  must  be  +ACTIVITY  and 
not  that  all  +ACTIVITY  verbs  must  be  able  to  be  embedded  as  verbal 
complements  of  use.   Thus,  the  last  of  Bresnsn's  objections  to 
Lakoff's  article  is  done  away  with. 
3.0   Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I  have  shown  that  Bresnsn's  arguments  against 
Lakoff's  treatment  of  instrumcntals  can  be  answered  and  her  own 
assertions  handled  more  simply  and  economically  withlh  the  framework 
of  Lakoff's  ideas  on  the  same  subject.   Hopefully,  this  has  also 
produced  some  additional  argumehts  for  a  more  abstract  notion  of 
deep  structure. 
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3  All  sehtences  taken  from  ttie  Lakbff  and  thfe  Btesnan  articles 
have  been  renumbiered. 

4  Bresnah^  op.  cit> ^  pi  367. 

5  Ibid. ,  p.  367. 

6  It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  way  to  produce  a  passive 
sentence  that  has  the  instrument  in  subject  position  is  to 
passivize  the  use  form  of  the  instrumental: 

A  knife  was  used  by  Seymour  to  slice  the  salami. 

7  Bresnan,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  367-8. 

8  Ibid. ,  pp.  368-9. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  369. 

10  Bresnan  uses  this  opportunity  to  again  link  the  instrumental 
with  the  dative  by  pointing  out  that,  similarly,  only  one 
dative  is  allowed  per  VP- -apparently  ignoring  sentences  like: 

The  mailman  gave  me  a  leiter  for  (my  brother     ). 

(the  postmaster) 

11  Sentences  like 

Seymour  sliced  the  salami  at  five  o'clock  (in  order)  to 

slice  the  bologna  at  six. 
would  not  be  exceptions  to  this  observation  since  there  is 
obviously  a  verb  be  able  which  has  been  deleted  (but  which  is 
still  understood)  between  the  two  instances  of  slice. 

12  Bresnan,  op.  cit. ,  p.  371. 
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Some  Probleirs  of  Verb  Agreement 
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Verb  agreement  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  a  very  superficial  process 
in  both  g@n§e§  of  the  word:      superficial  in  that  the  verb  seems   to  agree 
with   a  NP   that  is   its   subject   at  a  relatively  late  point  in  the  derivation, 
and  superficial  in   that  it  is   a  simple  and  uninteresting  process.     The 
point  of  this  paper  is   to  show  that  in  the   latter  sense  verb  agreement 
(VA)    is    far  from  superficial;   that  in   fact  VA  is   a  difficult  problem 
for  any  theory.      Data  will  be  presented  to  show  that  VA  cannot  be  stated 
as  a  simple  transformation. 

VAj   it  seems   clear,   is   a  superficial  process;    for  examfile,    it  is 
probably  safe  to  claim  that  no  languaoe  has   a  rule  of  VA  such  that  the 
verb  agrees  with  the  NP  that  was   its  subject  in  the  most  underlying 
structure.      Further,   one  would  not  expect  a  language  to  change  by  Re- 
ordering VA  to  precede   rules   that  it  previously   followed.      In  general, 
if  a  syntactic  rule  has   the  effect  of  changing  the  subject  of  a  tensed  verb 
in  a  way  which  potentially   affects  VA,    then  VA  will    follow  that  rule. 

Moreover,    VA  does   not  seem  to   feed  or  bleed  any  other  syntactic 
rule;    there   is  no  rule  whose  structural  description  must  mention  whether 
a  verb  has  been  marked  to  agree  with   its  si±)ject.      It  seems   most  appro- 
priate then  to  treat  VA  either  as   a   rule  which   applies  post-cyclically  or 
as   an  output  filter  of  some  sort.      Either  of  these  would   require   a   formu- 
lation in  terms  of  a  global   rule.      But  acceptance  of  the  claim  that  VA 
is   a  global   rule  is  not  crucial   to  the   rest  of  this  paper.      The  point  to 
be  explored  here   is   the  problem  of  specifying  which  NP  the  V  agrees  with; 
in  other  words,   the  level  in   the  derivation  which   the  structural  descrip- 
tion of  VA  mx:st  refer  to.     The  rest  of  this  paper  will  examine  this  question. 

Three  initial   assumptions. 

I.  The  subject   relation  is   crucial   for  VA. 

II.  VA  can  be  simply  stated  as   a  rule  with  a  structural  description 
and  a  structural  chanqe,   either  as   a  transformation  or  as   a  global 
rule. 

Given  I   and  II,   it   follows   that  the  subject-verb  relation  must  be 
structxirally  defined,   since  transformations   can  refer  only  to  constituent 
structure   and   category     labels  . 
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III.     The  subject-verb  relation  is   captured  by  the  structural 
description: 

[   NP   V  X   ] 

s  s 

Given  these  assuniptions ,   it   follows   that  in  relative   clauses   like    (1), 

the  verb  agrees  with  some  NP  within  S,   the   relative   clause,    rather  than,   say 

NP2,    the  head  of  the  NP. 


(1) 


the  men 


who  are  here 


Then  it   follows    from  cases   like    (2)    that  VA  must  refer  to  a  stage  of 
the  derivation  prior  to  the   application  of  l-Jh-movement ,   since   after  V7h- 
movement  applies,    the  structural   description  as   stated  in  III   is  not 
met. 

NP 


the  man 


who 


John  thinks 


The  FBI   says 


(2) 


is   the   culnrit 


A  possible  analysis   consistent  with   this   is   that  VA  refers   to  some 
level  of  the  cycle.      I  will  first  offer  objections  to  such  an  analysis, 
then  present  data  independent  of  these  objections   to  show  that  VA 
cannot  be  stated  to   refer   to  a  single   fixed  level  in   the  derivation. 
Some   alternatives  will  then  be  examined. 
I.      VA  as   a  rule   referring  to  a   fixed  level. 
A.      Objections   to  verb  agreement  referring  to  the   cycle. 
1.      General 

a.      Such  a  claim  implies   the   claim  that  if  there  were   a  post- 
cyclic  rule  changing  the  subject  of  a  verb,    the  verb  would  end  up 
agreeing  not  with   its  superficial   subject,   but  with   an  earlier  one.      But 
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perhaps  there   are  no  such  post-cyclic  rules.      If  so,    this   is   an 
important  non-obvious  difference  between  p'clic   and  post-cyclic  rules, 
b.      Such  a  claim  necessitates  without  independent  motivation  the 
additional  claim  that  any  rule  affecting  subject-verb  agreement   (Extra- 
position  ,    Conjunction  Reduction,   ReSpectively-formation,   for  example; 
I   leave   it  to  the  reader  to  construct  his  own  examples)    must  be  a  cyclic 
rule. 
2.     More  particular  claims 

a.  The  claim  that  VA  refers   to  some   level  within  the  cycle, 
i.e.    after  some  cyclic  rule(s)   but  before  some  other(s)  . 

There  are  cases  which  seem  to  argue  for  this   type  of  analysis. 
For  instance,  one  might  argue   from   (3)    and   (4)    that  VA  must  refer  to 
a  level  prior  to  There-insertion   (a  cyclic  rule) . 

(3)  There   is   a  man  in  the   room. 

(4)  There  are  some  men  in   the  room. 

But  such   an  analysis   is  open  to  at  least  two  objections: 

1)  It  demands   an  extrinsic  ordering  statement  betweeen  VA  and 
There-insertion ,   thus   claiming  that  there   is  no  explanation   for  the 

rules  having  to  apply  in  this  order.      It  fails   to  explain  why  the   relation- 
ship between  VA  and  There-insertion  is  a  natural  one.     By  comparison, 
the  same  ordering  relationship  bet^veen  VA  and  Passive,    as   in    (5)    and 
(6)    is  not  a  natural  one. 

(5)  John  cind  Harry  have  shot  Bill. 

(6)  "Bill  have  been  shot  by  John  and  Harry. 

2)  It  treats   as   accidental  the   fact  that  verbs  generally  agree 
with  their   ' closest-to-the-surface*    subjects. 

b.  The  claim  that  VA   refers   to  the  end  of  the   cycle;    that  is, 
that  a  verb  always  agrees  with  the  NP  that  is  its  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  cycle  on  the  S  containing  the  V. 

This   claim  avoids   the  two  objections   to  the  within-the-cycle   analysis, 
but  it  requires  an  ad  hoc  analysis  of  There-insertion.      Since   this 
analysis    (given  III)    claims   that  the   verb  agrees  with  there,   there  must 
be  some   rule  marking  there   to  agree   in  person  and  number  with   the 
previous   subject  of  the  verb.      This   is   a  particularly  painful  problem 
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for  advocates  of  global  rules. 

B.   Evidence  that  VA  cannot  be  stated  to  refer  to  a  single  fixed 

level . 

There  is  an  inversion  rule  relating  (7)  and  (8) : 

(7)  (what^  John  saw  was  himself. 
;  All  t 

^^         3 

(8)  Himself  was   )  C    John  saw. 

VA  must  apply  after  the  application  of  this   rule,   to  account   for  the 
difference  between    (9)    and   (10) . 

(9)  All  I   saw  was  John  and  Bill. 
(10)      John   and  Bill  were  all  I   sav;. 

But  if  VA  refers  to  a  level  following  the  inversion  rule,  it  predicts 
that  (11)  is  well-formed,  and  fails  to  predict  the  well-formedness  of 
(12). 

(11)  'Themselves  were  all  they  saw. 

(12)  Themselves  was   all  they  saw. 
II-     Multi-level  alternatives. 

A.      An  interesting  but  incorrect  alternative. 

An  alternative  that  avoids  all  the  objections  and  difficulties 
discussed  above  is  that  VA  is   a  searching  algorithm  operating  on 
derivations,    stated  roughly  as    (13). 

(13)  A  tensed  verb  agrees  with   the  NP  that  is   its  most  recent 
possible  subject,  v/here   'most  recent'    is   to  be   interpreted 

as  'closest  to  the  surface'  and  'possible'  depends  on  two 
factors : 

a.  It  must  be  possible  to  determine   from  lexical 

or  semantic  properties  of  the  MP  what  its  number 
and  person  are. 

b.  It  must  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

The  algorithm  ^plies  to  make  the  verb  agree  with  its  most  super- 
ficial subject  if  conditions  a  and  b  are  satisfied.   If  not,  it  looks 
back  in  the  derivation  to  find  the  next  most  recent  subject,  and  if  a  and 
b  are  satisfied,  makes  the  verb  agree  with  it,  and  so  on.  This  analysis 
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captures  the   fact  that  verbs   generally  agree  with  their  most  recent 
subject,   and  it  avoids  the  objections   to  the  cyclic  analysis.      (It  is, 
of  course,   open  to  the  objection  that  it  uses  enough  power  to  cause 
blackouts  all   along  the  Eastern  Seabord.) 

It' accounts   for   (11)    and   (12)    in  the  following  way:     although 
themselves  is  in  svibject  position,   it  is  not  in  nominative  case.     There- 
fore  the  verb  agrees  with   the  next  most  recent  subject:      the  subject 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  inversion  rule. 

In  the  case  of  There-insertion,   a  plausible   analysis   is  that  there 
is   neither  semantically  nor  lexically  marked   for  person  or  number,   there- 
fore the  verb  agrees  with  the  subject  prior  to  the  application  of  There- 
insertion.      For  those  dialects  where  constructions   like   this    always  take 
singular  verbs,    as   in    (14)  ,   one   could  claim  that  there   is   lexically 
marked  as   third  person  singular. 

(14)  There   is    30  men  at  the   door. 

Uhfortunately    (or  perhaps   fortunately)    this   analysis   fails  on 
examples  like    (15) . 

(15)  There  were   thought   to  have  been  three  men  in  the   room. 

In  this   sentence  were   agrees  with  three  men.      But  There-insertion 
applied  on  the  embedded  sentence,   there  then  being  moved  by  Si±)ject 
Raising  and  Passive  to  end  up  as   the  superficial  subject  of  were  thought. 
Then  three  men  was  never  at  any  stage   the  subject  of  were   thought.      Yet 
were   agrees  with  it.     Thus   this   alternative   cannot  be  maintained. 
B.     Speculations  on  a  possible  correct  analysis. 

In  this   section  I  will  try  to  show  what  the  correct   analysis 
cannot  be,  by  showing  that  assumptions   II   and  III   do  not  hold. 

Assvimption  II,   that  the  structural  description  of  VA  always   refers 
to  the  same   fixed  level,  was  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  inversion  cases 
(11)    and    (12).     Dis confirmation  of  III   corses   from  nore  There-insertion 
cases.      For  many  speakers,   whether  the  pre-The re-insertion  subject  was 
a  simple  plural  NP  or  a  conjoined  NP   is   crucial.      Thus    for  them   (16)    and 
(17)    differ  in  agreement. 

(16)  There  vtere  two  people  in  the  room. 

(17)  There  Twas  }    a  boy  and  a  girl  in  the  room. 
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Notice   further  the   difference  between    (18)    and    (19). 

(18)  Ther'^(was    )two  itien   and  a  woman  in  the  room. 

'/  *were\ 

(19)  There  Twas  p  a  woman  and  two  men  in  the  room. 

J  *vere\ 

Horeover,    claiming  that  Assumption  III   is  correct  imnlies   the   claim  that 
in  relative-clause-like  structures,  properties  of  the  head  noun  are 
irrelevant  to  the  operation  of  VA  within  the  relative  clause.     This  claim 
is  disconfirmed  by  the  following  facts:     in  cleft  sentences,   the  case  of 
a  coreferential  NP  affects  the  operation  of  VA,   as  in   (20)    through 
(23)^. 

(20)  It's   I  who  speak  French. 

(21)  It's  me  who  speaks   French. 

(22)  It's  we  who  speak   French. 

(23)  It's  us  who  speak   French. 

It  appears  in  these  cases  that  if  the  coreferential  NP  is  in  nominative 
case,   the  verb  in  the  embedded  clause   agrees  with  it  in  person  and  number; 
but  if  it  is  not  in  nominative   case,   the  verb  is   third  person  and  agrees 
with  the  pronoun  only  in  number. 

The  situation  is   similar  but  not  identical   for  true  relative 
clauses: 

(24)  I,   who  speaJc  French   like  an  Italian,  will  be  yoiir  interpreter. 

(25)  John  gave   the  book   to  Bill,   who  speaks   French. 

(26)  John  gave  the  book  to  me,  who  he  doesn't  even  like. 

(27)  *John  gave   the  book   to  me,   who  speaks   French. 

(28)  *''John  gave  the  book   to  me,  who  speak   French. 

This   suggests   that  person  and  number  agreement  should  be   treated  by 
separate   rules  or  conditions . 

The  most  likely   analysis,    then,    is   in  the   form  of  a  hierarchy  of 
conditions    (perhaps  separate  ones   for  person  and  number)    roughly  of  the 
following  content: 

The  verb  must  agree  with  its   superficial  subject,    if  possible. 

If  this   is  not  possible    (wrong  case,   no  marking,   etc.)    then 

it  must  agree  with   X. 
The  problem  is  in  specifying  X.     The  There-insertion  cases    (16) -(19) 
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suggest  that  this  may  be  specific  to  the  type  of  construction.   Hopefully 
a  more  elegant  solution  can  be  found. 


NOTES 

The  inclusion  of  E::traposition  in  this   category  was  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between   (i)    and   (ii)  . 

(i)      To  swim  backwards  and  to  read  Georgian     <^*'is  ^ 

|_are3 

(both)   difficult, 
(ii)    It  Cis     )  difficult    (both)    to  swim  backwards   and  to  read  Georgiein. 

2 

I  am  grateful  to  Gene  Gragg  for  the  cleft-sentence  data. 
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APPARENT  COUNTEREXAMPLES  TO  THE  COORDINATE  STRUCTURE  CONSTRAINT: 
A  CANONICAL  CONSPIRACY** 

Susan  F.  Schmerling 

1.  In  his  discussion  of  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint, 
Ross  (1967)  noted  several  English  sentences  which  appeared  to 
provide  coimterexamples  to  this  constraint: 

1.  I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  some  whisky.  (Ross's 
^-lOOa) 

2.  She's  gone  and  ruined  her  dress  now.  (Ross's  4-107a) 

3.  I've  got  to  try  and  find  that  screw.  (Ross's  /^-lOTb) 

(4.  Aunt  Hattie  wants  you  to  he  nice  and  kiss  your  granny. 
(Ross's  A-107c) 

That  these  are  not  subject  to  this  constraint  is  shown  by  (5-8): 

5.  Here's  the  whisky  which  I  went  to  the  store  and  bought. 
(Ross's  A-lOla) 

6.  V/hich  dress  has  she  gone  and  ruined  now?  (Ross's  4-108a) 

7.  The  screw  which  I've  got  to  try  and  find  holds  the 
frammis  to  the  myolator.  (Ross's  4- 108b) 

8.  V/hich  granny  does  Aunt  Hattie  want  me  to  be  nice  and 
kiss?  (Ross's  4- 108c) 

Ross  pointed  out  several  ways  in  which  a  sentence  like  (l)  dif- 
fered from  a  true  conjoined  structure,  but  as  he  was  principally 
interested  in  showing  that  these  were  not  true  counterexamples 
(he  suggested  that  they  were  not  coordinate  structures  at  the 
point  where  the  rules  in  question  applied,  if  ever) ,  he  did  not 
discuss  such  sentences  in  their  own  right.  Yet  it  is  intriguing 
to  investigate  how  many  such  "apparent  coxmterexamples"  there 
are  in  English.  The  pux-pose  of  this  long  squib  is  to  point  some 
of  them  out  and  to  mention  several  interesting  questions  they 
pose  for  linguistic  theory  -  questions  which  I  am  largely  unable 
to  answer. 

2.  The  first  type  of  example  to  be  discussed  is  that  exempli- 
fied by  sentence  (l):  the  first  "conjunct"  is  a  directional  ex- 
pression, and  the  second  expresses  some  activity  carried  out  at 
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the  place  to  which  the  movement  in  the  first  is  directed; 

9.  John  went  to  Qdcago  and  bought  the  books  he  couldn't 
get  in  Chaffij^dign-Urbana. 

10.  John  came  home  and  read  his  new  books. 

The  second  type  is  exemplified  by  sentence  (2):  the  verb  of  the 
first  "conj-unct"  is  always  go,     and  the  verb  of  the  second  is 
always  non-stative  (cf.  (13)  below);  unlike  the  first  type,  how- 
ever, no  idea  of  motion  is  conveyed  by  this  type: 

11.  Gulliver  went  and  spilled  cocoa  all  over  his  shirt. 

12.  V/e  were  going  to  have  the  picnic  on  Saturday,  but  then 
it  went  and  rained. 

13.  *Charley  went  and  loved  Gertrude. 

Sentence  (-4)  is  an  example  of  the  third  type,  in  which  the  first 
"conjunct"  contains  a  copula  follovred  by  a  non-stative  adjective, 
while  the  second  contains  a  non-stative  verb: 

14.  Henry  v/as  sneaky  and  told  them  he  was  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  mountains  to  recuperate. 

15.  Ernest  was  finally  being  honest  and  saying  he  had  lied 
to  Oran. 

The  fourth  type  I  want  to  discuss  is  not  represented  by  Ross's 

examples.  In  this  type  the  first  "conjimct"  might  be  considered 

an  instrumental  modifier  of  the  second: 

16.  Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe  and  gave  her  mother  forty 
whacks. 

17.  Polly  took  some  new  curtains  and  brightened  the  room 
,.. ^  .immensely. 

As  with  the  other  tjrpes,  an  MP  may  be  moved  out  of  the  second 

"conjunct"  in  sentences  such  as  these: 

18.  V/ho  did  Lizzie  take  an  axe  and  whack  to  death? 

19.  ?Now  here  you  see  the  room  that  Polly  took  some  new 
curtains  and  brightened  immensely. 

V/hile  these  four  types  agree  in  permitting  movement  of  an 

NP  out  of  the  second  "conj-unct",  they  differ  in  that  only  Type 

I  permits  movement  out  of  the  first: 

20.  This  is  the  restaurant  where  Jake  goes  every  day  and 
eats  lunch. 

21.  -H-Vi/hat  did  Gulliver  do  and  spill  cocoa  all  over  his 
shirt? 
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22.  *V/hat  did  Dick  tell  Henry  to  be  and  tell  them  he  was 
spending  a  few  days  in  the  moimtains  to  recuperate? 

23.  -sKlver  here  you  see  the  famous  axe  that  Lizzie  Borden 
took  and  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks. 

Thus,  even  though  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  does  not 
appear  to  be  applicable  in  these  cases,  some  other  constraint(s) 
must  be  invoked  to  prevent  NP  movement  cut  of  the  first  "con- 
junct" in  Types  II-IV.  A   corollary  to  this  observation  is  the 
suggestion  that,  even  in  cases  which  "look  like"  coordinate 
structures  and  where  NP  movement  is  blocked  from  either  "con- 
junct", it  may  not  be  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  v/hich 
is  responsible.  I  have  in  mind  here  a  type  which  I  shall  refer 
to  as  Type  IVa,  which  is  similar  to  Type  IV  in  that  causation  is 
expressed,  but  where  the  first  conjunct  expresses  not  instrument 
but  means: 

24.  Spiro  told  a  little  joke  and  infuriated  Paul. 

It  is  impossible  to  move  an  NP  out  of  the  second  "conjunct"  in 
an  example  like  this.  However,  for  some  reason  an  NP  moved  out 
of  the  first  produces  a  sentences  v/hich  is  far  more  acceptable, 
although  not  fully  so: 

25.  ^Paxil  is  the  gtiy  who  Spiro  told  a  little  joke  and  in- 
furiated.^ 

26.  ??V/hat  was  the  joke  that  Spiro  told  and  infuriated  Paul? 

3.0.  It  should  surprise  no  linguist  who  takes  semantics  seri- 
ously that  none  of  these  apparent  counterexamples  involve  logical 
conjmiction.  That  is,  since  they  are  structurally  different  from 
cases  of  true  conjunction,  at  least  at  some  level  of  representa- 
tion, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  constraint  in- 
volving coordinate  structure  does  not  apply  to  them.  Neverthe- 
less T/e  have  seen  that  NP  movement  is  not  freely  permitted  in 
these  types,  and  therefore  some  other  constraint(s)  must  be  rele- 
vant. In  order  to  determine  what  constraint(s)  are  relevant, 
however,  vre  ought  to  have  a  better  idea  of  hov;  such  sentences 
are  to  be  analyzed.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  make  any  concrete 
proposals  as  to  the  proper  analyses.  Many  problems  are  invol- 
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ved  with  each  type. 

3.1.  Ross  (1967)  states  that  sentence  (l)  has  a  reading  ?/hich 
is  synonymous  with  (27) 

27.  I  went  to  the  store  to  buy  some  whisky. 

suggesting  that  (l)  be  derived  like  other  sentences  with  purpose 
clauses.  However  a  more  careful  examination  reveals  a  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  a  sentence  like  (l)  and  a  sentence  like 
(27).  Compare  (28)  and  (29): 

28.  I  went  to  the  store  to  buy  some  whifeky,  but  the  sales- 
clerk  persuaded  me  to  buy  Ripple  instead. 

29.  *I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  some  whisky,  but  the 
salesclerk  persuaded  me  to  buy  Ripple  instead. 

A  sentence  like  (l)  predicates  tv/o  actions  of  the  subject:  in 
this  case,  going  to  the  store  and  buying  some  whisky.  A  sen- 
tence like  (27),  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  of  the  subject  only 
that  he  v/ent  to  the  store.  Thus  (28)  does  not  express  a  contra- 
diction,  while  (29)  does. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  some  kind  of  intimate  connec- 
tion betvreen  the  two  actions  expressed  in  a  sentence  like  (l), 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  one  of  purpose.  A  sentence  like  (30) 
is  impeccable 

30.  I  came  home  and  read  the  latest  issue  of  Rolling  Stone, 
even  though  I  had  intended  to  do  the  laundry. 

and  (31)  shows  that  we  are  indeed  dealing  with  the  "reading" 

with  which  Ross  is  concerned: 

31.  The  latest  issue  of  Rolling  Stone  is  what  I  came  home 
and  read,  even  though  I  had  intended  to  do  the  laundry. 

Yet  (32),  like  (29),  expresses  a  contradiction: 

32.  *1   came  home  to  read  the  latest  issue  of  Rolling  Stone, 
even  though  I  had  intended  to  do  the  laundry. 

Having  presented  this  evidence  that  sentences  of  Type  I  are 
not  to  be  derived  from  sentences  with  purpose  clauses,  I  defer 
to  the  reader  the  question  of  the  correct  analysis.  I  am  to- 
tally baffled  by  these  sentences. 

3.2.  The  Type  II  sentences  are  particularly  interesting  since 
no  assertion  or  entailment  of  motion  is  involved:  this  "con- 
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joined"  structure  is  encoding  something  very  remote  indeed  from 
logical  conjunction.  It  seems  to  me  that  essentially  such  a  sen- 
tence conveys  an  attitude  of  mild  scorn  on  the  part  of  the  speak- 
er with  respect  to  the  act  asserted.  Contrast  the  examples  in 
(33): 

33a.  Clyde  won  first  prize  in  the  raffle. 
b.  Clyde  went  and  won  first  prize  in  the  raffle. 
(33^)  conveys  a  feeling  of  annoyance  of  some  Mnd  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  -  or  perhaps  simply  amazement  because  he  vrould  never 
have  expected  Clyde  to  enter  a  raffle  in  the  first  place.  Note 
the  incongruity  in  (34-c)  as  opposed  to  (34a)  or  (34b): 

34a-  Clyde  went  and  won  first  prize  in  the  raffle,  the  old 
goat'. 

b.  Clyde  went  and  won  first  prize  in  the  raffle,  the 
lucky  bastard'. 

c.  ??Clyde  went  and  won  first  prize  in  the  raffle  -  he's 
quite  an  expert  at  odds. 

A  similar  incongruity  is  seen  in  (35)  and  (36): 

35.  ??It  looked  as  if  the  crops  were  going  to  dry  up  com- 
pletely, but  fortunately?"  it  finally  went  and  rained. 

36.  ??She's  gone  and  ruined  her  dress  now,  the  poor  thing. 
(36)  is  certainly  possible,  but  probably  only  if  the  speaker  is 
being  sarcastic. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  problems  involved  with 
the  sentences  of 'Type  II.  Uhat  is  a  plausible  semantic  represen- 
tation for  such  a  sentence?  How  is  the  semantic  representation 
related  to  such  a  "conjoined"  structure? 

3.3.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  problem  involved  with  sentences 

of  Type  III  is  that  of  relating  them  properly  to  paraphrases  like 

the  follOYd-ng: 

37a.  Henry  sneakily  told  them  he  was  spending  a  few  days  in 
the  mountains  to  recuperate. 

b.  Henry  was  snealcy  in  that  he  told  them  he  was  spending 
a  few  days  in  the  movmtains  to  recuperate. 

c.  Henry  did  the  sneaky  thing  of  telling  them  he  v/as 
spending  a  few  days  in  the  mountains  to  recuperate. 

38a.  Ernest  was  finally  honestly  saying  he  had  lied  to  Oran. 
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b.  Ernest  was  finally  being  honest  in  that  he  was  saying 
he  had  lied  to  Oran. 

c.  Ernest  was  finally  doing  the  honest  thing  of  saying  he 
had  lied  to  Oran. 

Type  III  sentences  and  paraphrases  such  as  the  above  are  to  be 

distingtdshed  from  the  superficially  similar  (39)  and  (40): 

39.  Henry  was  snealcy  to  tell  them  he  was  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  mountains  to  recuperate. 

AO,  Ernest  was  being  honest  to  say  he  had  lied  to  Oran. 
That  is.  Type  Til  sentences,  and  those  I  have  designated  as  para- 
phrases, make  two  assertions,  v;hile  (39)  and  (4O)  make  only  one. 
(14)  and  its  paraphrases,  for  example,  assert  both  that  Henry 
told  them  he  was  spending  a  few  days  in  the  mountains  to  recupe- 
rate, and  that  he  was  sneaky  to  do  so.  (39),  on  the  other  hand, 
presupposes  that  Henry  told  them  he  was  spending  a  few  days  in 
the  mountains  to  recuperate,  and  asserts  only  that  he  was  sneaky 
to  do  so.  Cf.  (Al): 

41.  Henry  wasn't  sneaky  to  tell  them  he  Y/as  spending  a  few 
»  .  '  ^3^3  ..in  the  mountains,  tQ..  recuperate  -^he -was^just  f^ol.r 

■'T.omnf'  Arell-eS'tabld'shed  dipiofliatic  procedui'e."  *  ■ 

'Jritike*  ( 14)  Snd  its  paraphi'ases, '(39)  could  not  be  used  to  in- 
form an  interlocutor  that  Henry  told  them  he  was  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  mountains  to  recuperate.  The  fact  that  this  propo- 
sition is  presupposed  is  reflected  in  the  necessity  of  pronoun- 
cing (39)  and  (41)  with  reduced  stress  on  the  to- phrase  (cf. 
Schmerling  1971) . 

The  problem  now  is,  if  Type  III  sentences  are  indeed  making 
two  assertions,  how  are  they  to  be  distingviished  from  ordinary 
conjoined  sentences?  What  seems  to  characterize  a  sentence  like 
this  is  that  the  adjective  in  the  first  "conjunct"  is  predicated 
of  the  act  e;!cpressed  in  the  second;  it  does  not  express  an  in- 
herent property  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  A  sentence  like 
(4) 

4.   Aun+  Hattie  wants  you  to  be  nice  and  kiss  your  granny, 
might  thus  be  paraphrased  as  (42); 

42.  Aunt  Hattie  wants  you  to  kiss  your  granny  -  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  to  do. 
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Sentence  (4)  could  perfectly  well  be  addressed  to  a  person  y/ho 
is  not  nice.   It  wi^uli'  not  te  interpreted  as  a  request  to  the 
addressee  to  try  t'^  change  his  personality;  it  is  simply  a  re- 
quest to  perform  a  particular  act.  Notice  that  if  the  addressee 
replied  something  like  (43) 

43.  I'll  he  nice,  but  I  won't  kiss  ray  granny. 

he  would  probably  get  a  spanking.  On  the  other  hand,  a  response 
like  (45)  to  (44)  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  spea- 
ker of  (45)  was  obstinate,  but  not  that  he  was  a  smart-aleck; 

44.  Make  your  bed,  and  put  away  your  clothes. 

45.  I'll  make  ray  bed,  but  I  won't  put  away  ray  clothes. 
The  fact  that  the  adjective  in  a  sentence  like  this  is 

predicated  of  the  act  expressed  in  the  second  "conjxmct"  ex- 
plains why,  in  a  Type  III  sentence,  the  adjective  must  be  non- 
stative.  Note  the  different  properties  of  a  superficially 
similar  sentence  like  (46): 

46.  Betty  is  smart  and  speaks  five  languages. 

A  sentence  like  this  is  simply  asserting  two  related  things 
about  Betty;  it  is  not  interpreted  as  saying  that  she  is  smart 
to  the  ext^ent  that  she  speaks  five  languages  (but  possibly  stu- 
pid in  other  respects) .  Here  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint 
may  not  be  violated; 

47.  ^These  are  the  languages  that  Bett-js^s  smart  and  speaks. 
I  have  stated  above  that  the  adjectives  in  the  first  "con- 

jimcts"  of  iype  III  sentences  are  predicated  of  acts  expressed 
in  the  second,  and  such  a  statement  might  be  taken  as  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  iniderlying  representation  of,  say,  (14)  be  some- 
thing like  that  schematized  as  (4^): 

48.  ^S^ 


Uf  VP 

S  sneaky 


Henry  told  them  he  was  spen- 
ding a  few  days  in  the  moun- 
tains to  recuperate 
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I  do  not  beD^eve  this  is  correat,  however^  since  Type  III  sen- 
tences and  their  paraphrases  are  possible  only  when  the  subject 
of  what  is  here  designated  as  the  embedded  S  is  human  (or  higher- 
animate).  Cf.  the  examples  in  (49): 

49a.  *The  train  was  sneaky  and  left  five  minutes  early. 

b.  *The  train  sneakily  left  five  minutes  early. 

c.  *The  train  left  five  minutes  early,  and  it  was  a  sneaky 
thing  to  do. 

(These  are,  of  course,  fine  if  the  speaker  is  making  a  sarcastic, 

anthropomorphic  reference  to  the  train,  which  only  proves  my 

point.)  That  is,  even  though  sentences  like  (50),  which  appear 

to  have  a  sentential  subject,  are  fully  grammatical 

50.  Leaving  five  minutes  early  was  a  sneaky  thing  to  do. 
they  are  possible  only  if  the  speaker  assumes  that  the  subject 
of  this  sentence  is  higher-animate.  This  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  even  in  the  xmderlying  representation  of,  say,  (l4);  Henry 
is  the  subject  of  sneaky.  At  any  rate,  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  accoimting  for  the  fact  that  the  class  of  adjectives 
foimd  in  Type  III  sentences  (including  nice,  sneaky,  honest,  cle- 
ver.  smart,  stupid .  and  many  more)  -  adjectives  which  seem  to 
display  a  systematic  stative/non-stative  ambiguity  -  occur  only 
in  sentences  in  which  the  (superficial)  subject  is  a  higher-ani- 
mate  NP  or  a  sentence  whose  own  subject  is  a  higher-animate  NP. 

At  this  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Types  IV  and  IVa, 
except  to  point  out  that  any  adequate  analysis  of  causatives 
should  be  able  to  handle  them. 

4.  I  have  been  assuming  in  all  the  discussion  in  this  paper 
that  the  various  types  of  sentences  presented  here  are  not  to  be 
represented  as  conjoined  sentences  in  semantic  representation. 
It  might  be  objected,  however,  that  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  Type  II)  the  interpretations  I  have  indicated  for  these  sen- 
tences are,  in  fact,  not  their  literal  interpretations  but  inrfe- 
rences  which  can  be  dravm  from  them.  Such  a  position  would  pro- 
bably be  adopted  by  Grice,  for  example,  who  has  objected,  in  im- 
portant unpublished  work,  to  claims  that  English  has  "different 
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5 
and' s".   A  Gricean  approach  to  these  sentences  would  claim  that, 

for  example,  (l6)  asserts  only  Lizzie's  actions  of  taking  the  axe 

and  giving  her  mother  forty  whacks,  and  that  the  hearer  of  the 

sentence  infers  that  Lizzie  used  the  axe  in  doing  the  whacking. 

Grice  vrould  claim  that  (51)  is  evidence  for  this  analysis; 

51.  Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe  and  gave  her  mother  forty 
whacks  -  although  I  don't  necessarily  mean  to  imply 
that  she  did  the  latter  with  the  axe. 

The  Gricean  approach,  however,  fails  to  account  for  the  different 
syntactic  properties  such  a  sentence  has  with  the  instrumental 
interpretation,  of  the  sort  noted  by  Ross.  Furthermore,  it  would 
claim  that  these  sentences  are  vague  between  the  "literal"  in- 
terpretations and  those  suggested  here.  However,  the  so  do-test 
indicates  genuine  ambiguity  here.  Thus,  for  example,  sentence 
(24)  would  be  possible 

21^.   Spiro  told  a  little  joke  and  infuriated  Paul, 
both  in  8  case  where  Spiro' s  joke- telling  infuriated  Paul  and  in 
a  case  where  Spiro  both  told  a  joke  and  also  infuriated  Paul 
(by  some  unspecified  means),  and  a  sentence  like  (52)  would  be 
possible  in  four  different  situations 

52.  Spiro  told  a  little  joke  end  infuriated  Paul,  and  so 
did  Bob. 

if  these  sentences  were  merely  vague.  This  is  not  the  case:  (52) 
is  possible  only  where  the  two  comics  infuriated  Paul  by  telling 
a  little  joke  or  where  they  both  told  little  jokes  and  infuri- 
ated Paxil  (by  xmspecified  means). 

This  leads  directly  to  ray  next  objection  to  a  Gricean  ana- 
lysis: the  impossibility  of  using  both  in  all  these  sentences 
with  the  interpretations  \jnder  consideration.  A  Gricean  ana- 
lysis woiild  have  to  explain  this  as  being  due  to  some  ad  hoc 
property  of  both.  If  these  sentences  are  not  derived  from  un- 
derlying conjoined  sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibi- 
lity of  both  follows  automatically  from  the  Ross-Lakoff  analy- 
sis of  conjunction,  since  there  is  no  AND  preceding  the  first 

/I 

"conjunct"  to  be  phonologic ally  realized  as  both. 

Still  another  difference  betv/een  sentences  of  the  types 
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discussed  here  and  true  conjoined  sentences  is  the  form  of  the 

connective  undex-  negation;  in  the  latter  or  appears,  while  in 

the  former  we  still  find  and.  The  (a)  sentences  in  each  of  the 

pairs  below  can  only  be  interpreted  as  encoding  true  conjimc- 

tion,  whereas  the  (b)  sentences  have  the  interpretations  we  have 

been  discussing: 

53a.  I  didn't  go  to  the  store  or  buy  the  whisky. 

b.  I  didn't  go  to  the  store  and  buy  the  whisky. 

54a.  For  once  she  didn't  go  or  ruin  her  dress. 

b.  For  once  she  didn't  go  and  ruin  her  dress. 

55a.  Don't  be  mean  or  tease  Aunt  Hattie. 

b.  Don't  be  mean  and  tease  Aunt  Hattie. 

56a.  Lizzie  Borden  didn't  take  an  axe  or  give  her  mother 
forty  whacks. 

b,  Lizzie  Borden  didn't  take  an  axe  and  give  her  mother 
forty  whacks. 

57a.  The  occasion  was  remarkable  in  that  Spiro  didn't  tell 
a  little  joke  or  infuriate  Paxil. 

b.  The  occasion  was  remarkable  in  that  Spiro  didn't  tell 
a  little  joke  and  infuriate  Paul. 

Thus,  at  the  very  least  one  is  forced  to  recognize  a  "special" 
and  for  negative  contexts. 

Finally,  a  Gricean  account  of  these  sentences  cannot  ex- 
plain the  different  characteristic  intonation  these  sentences 
have  from  that  in  true  conjoined  sentences.  More  on  this  below. 

5.  Even  though  I  have  been  imable  to  give  anything  approaching 
a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  sentences  treated  here,  I  have 
chosen  to  discuss  them  any\?/ay  because  of  a  fascinating  -  to  me 
the  most  intriguing  -  question  they  pose:  why  should  there  be  so 
many  sentences  which  "look  like"  coordinate  structures  but 
aren't?  Surely  something  more  is  going  on  here  than  a  perverse 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  language  to  baffle  the  poor  linguist 
and  make  him  think  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  won*  t 
work. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  lingiiistic  lite- 
rature about  conspiracies,  most  of  them  in  phonology.  A   parti- 
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cularly  striking  example  of  a  syntactic  conspiracy  is  discussed 
in  (Green  1970),  but  many  others  appear  (albeit  not  discussed  in 
such  terms)  throughout  transformational  work  on  syntax  -  cases 
where  several  underlying-structure  types  converge  on  one  surface- 
structure  type,  or  target  structure.  Is  this  what  is  happening 
here?  The  answer  to  this  question  would  seem  to  depend  on  whe- 
ther all  these  sentences  have  surface  structures  indistingui- 
shable from  those  of  true  conjoined  sentences. 

The  only  evidence  I  can  find  which  bears  on  this  issue  is 
that  provided  by  intonation,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  in- 
dicating that  the  surface  structures  are  distinct.  Cases  of 
true  conjoined  sentences  are  distinguished  by  a  shift  in  pitch 
on  the  last  word  of  the  first  conjunct,  followed  by  a  brief 
pause.  The  pitch  may  shift  up  or  down,  but  it  does  not  remain 
level.  Many  of  the  examples  given  in  this  paper,  as  written, 
could  be  pronounced  with  such  an  intonation,  but  then  they  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  true  conjoined  sentences.  If  the  gramma- 
tical-as-written examples  of  NP  movement  are  pronounced  in  this 
way,  they  are  imgrammatical.  The  sentences  of  the  types  discus- 
sed here  all  show  a  level  pitch  on  the  last  word  of  the  first 
"conjunct",  with  no  pause.  (The  pitch  level  may,  of  course, 
change  before  or  after  this  word;  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  word  itself  is  pronounced  on  a  level  pitch.) 

The  above  observation  is  evidence  for  distinct  surface 
structures,  however,  only  if  it  is  assumed  that  intonation  con- 
tour is  uniquely  determined  by  surface  structure  -  and  there  is 
considerable  evidence  against  this  position.  The  first  sort  of 
evidence  against  it  to  be  noted  by  generative  grammarians,  to 
my  knowledge,  involved  cases  where  intonation  contoTirs  could  not 
be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  surface  structures  independently 
motivated  syntactic  rules  led  linguists  to  posit:  such  cases  led 
Bierwisch  (1966)  and  Chomsky  and  Halle  (1968)  to  propose  ad  hoc 
readjustment  rules  which  vrould  have  the  effect  of  altering  sur- 
face structure.  Other  cases  have  been  adduced  where  it  appears 
to  be  impossible  to  assign  the  correct  intonation  contour  on  the 
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basis  of  surface  structure;  a  well-known  example  is  the  "comma 
intonation"  of  non- restrictive  relative  clauses,  an  intonation 
not  shared  by  restrictive  relatives.  Presuppositions  provide 
another  problem  for  this  position.  In  sentence  (58) 

58.  I  didn't  know  John  was  here, 
if  the  speaker  assumes  that  the  addressee  knows  that  John  was 
here  he  will  pronounce  John  was  here  on  a  low  monotone,  and  the 
falling  intonation  characteristic  of  declarative  sentences  will 
come  after  know;  if  he  assumes  that  the  addressee  does  not  know 
this,  he  will  not  pronounce  the  complement  S  on  a  monotone,  end 
the  falling  intonation  is  after  John  (see  Schmerling  1971). 
Once  again,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  assigning  the  correct 
intonation  contour  on  the  basis  of  surface  structure  alone. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations 
is  that  intonation  contours  cannot  necessarily  provide  evidence 
for  surface  structure.  Perhaps  some  types  of  intonation  infor- 
mation can  -  but  this  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

What,  then,  of  our  conspiracy?  What  I  want  to  claim  is 
that  the  rules  applying  in  the  derivations  of  these  sentences 
"conspire"  in  a  more  fundamental  way  than  by  producing  identical 
surface  structures.  What  these  rules  produce  might  be  consi- 
dered canonical  surface  structures,  or  canonical  strings.  By 
canonical  strings  I  mean  strings  (such  as  the  "conjuncts"  in  the 
various  examples  here)  which  "look  like"  strings  involving  a 
minimal  amo\mt  of  derivation  (i.e.  involving  a  minimal  number  of 
rules  relating  surface  form  and  semantic  representation) . 

If  we  look  at  the  various  examples  in  this  paper,  we  note 
that  the  different  "conjuncts"  are  strings  of  quite  simple  form; 
NP-V,  NP-V-NP,  NP-be-Adj.  "Derived"  categories  such  as  preposi- 
tions and  adverbs  in  -ly  are  notable  for  their  absence.  Special 
"granmatical  morphemes"  are  eschewed  in  favor  of  independently- 
occurring  lexical  items.  Type  II  is  an  especially  striking  ex- 
ample of  this;  instead  of  a  special  morpheme  to  indicate  scorn 
we  find  the  independently-occurring  go   (clearly  the  same  lexeme  - 
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note  the  same  suppletive  variants)  even  thovlgh  no  motion  is  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  these  cases. 

The  various  sentence  types  discussed  in  this  paper  share 
an  important  feature:  they  are  typical  of  colloquial  speech. 
Paraphrases  with  surface  strings  deviating  from  the  canonical 
types  are  invariably  felt  to  be  more  complex  somehow.  The  Type 
III  cases,  for  example,  can  be  paraphrased  using  adverbial  forms, 
and  the  Type  IV  cases  can  be  paraphrased  with  with-phrases .  yet 
speakers  agree  that  these  paraphrases  are  more  "complicated". 
The  "complication"  is  obviously  not  one  of  length:  in  most  cases 
the  less  "complicated"  variant  is  actually  longer.  Rather,  the 
"complication"  seems  to  involve  greater  use  of  derived  cate- 
gories. It  would  appear  then  that  the  sentences  discussed  here 
illustrate  a  preference  for  canonical  surface  forms:  the  rules 
applying  in  the  derivation  of  these  sentences  seem  to  "conspire" 
not  so  much  to  achieve  a  certain  target  structure  but  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  derived  categories. 

FOOTNOTES 

This  is  a  greatly  expanded  version  of  part  of  a  paper  writ- 
ten for  a  course  taught  by  Herbert  Stahlke,  whom  I  wish  to  thank 
for  much  helpful  discussion.  I  am  also  grateful  to  Georgia  Green 
for  suggesting  several  stylistic  improvements.  All  absurdities 
are  of  course  my  own. 

Similar  sentences  exist  with  take  and  and  up  and.  I  have 
limited  my  discussion  to  go  and-examples .  however,  since  only 
these  are  well-established  in  my  idiolect. 

2 
This  is,  of  course,  grammatical  if  Paul  is  understood  as 

the  indirect  object  of  told  but  not  with  the  interpretation 

under  consideration  here. 

3 
There  are,  of  course,  sentences  with  to-phrases  which  make 

two  assertions,  such  as  I  c she  home  (only)  to  find  the  apartment 

ransacked  -  obviously  not  involving  purpose. 

More  specifically,  the  subject  must  be  an  agent.  Thus  the 
problem  of  the  correct  semantic  representations  for  sentences 
such  as  these  is  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  the 
correct  representation  of  the  notion  "agent". 
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5 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  Grice,  and  it  may  be  that  I 

am  in  fact  setting  up  a  str?w  man  here.  Nevertheless  I  feel  that 
the  sort  of  analysis  I  am  arguing  against  is  initially  quite  at- 
tractive and  therefore  worthy  of  discussion. 

This  analysis  is  discussed  in  (Ross  196?,  Chapter  IV). 

7 
I  am  using  the  term  derivation  in  a  rather  loose  sense  to 

refer  to  the  relating  of  semantic  and  sxirface  representations, 
and  by  derived  categories  I  mean  categories  needed  in  the  latter 
and  not  in  the  former.  The  claims  I  am  making  here  are  inde- 
pendent of  claims  concerning  the  existence  of  an  intermediate 
level  of  deep  structure. 

I  am  doubtless  using  the  terra  canonical  in  a  fairly  original 
sense,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  come  up  with  something  better. 
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Negation  in  classical  Greek  has  traditionally  been  assumed  to  be, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  post-neogrammarian  approach  to  syntax,  a 
surface  structure  phenomenon,  although  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  semantic  component  is  in  several  instances  responsible  for 
the  pattern  of  negation.  In  these  latter  cases  the  received  inter- 
pretation is  similar,  though  naively  so,  to  a  generative  analysis,  but 
since  the  syntax  of  the  classical  languages  is  often  little  more  than 
classification — again  based  on  the  surface  structure— with  no  inte- 
grated theory  or  methodology  underlying  that  classification,  the 
resulting  description  is  an5rthing  but  coherent.  In  what  follows  I 
would  like  to  formalize  some  obvious  and  some  not  so  obvious  aspects 
of  negation  in  Greek  from  both  a  syntactic  and  semantic  point  of 
view. 

In  point  of  fact  negation  in  Greek  is  determined  neither  by  the 
surface  nor  by  the  deep  structure  but  rather  by  the  intermediate 
structure.   I  assvime,  as  most  Greek  grammarians  do,  that  the  basic 
negative,  the  negative  of  the  simple  deep  structure,  is  ou;  the  sur- 
face structure,  however,  contains  both  ou  and  me.  This  means  accord- 
ingly that  in  the  process  of  generating  sentences  Greek  converts  ou 

2 
to  me,  though  only  under  rather  well-defined  circ\amstances.   Let  me 

exemplify. 

Consider  the  following  sentences. 

(1)  the  man  does  not  marry  i.e.  is  not  married 

(2)  the  man  dcas  not  have  evils 
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In  each  case  the  negative  is  ou  in  Greek.  These  sentences  can  he  combined 
in  a  niimber  of  ways  r/ithout  affecting  the  negative,  hut  when  (l)  is 
subordinate  to  (2)  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  clause,  negative  con- 
version (ou-»me)  occurs  obligatorily  in  the  if-clause,  producing 

(3)  if  the  man  does  not  marry,  he  (the  man)  does  not  have  evils 

with  the  negative  me  occurring  in  what  is  nov/  the  protasis  and  ou  re- 
maining in  the  apodosis  or  main  clause.  Stated  in  purely  descriptive 
and  traditional  terms  the  negative  of  conditional  clauses  is  me,  but 

A 

it  is  clear,  I  hope,  that  the  presence  of  me  must  be  accoxxnted  for  by 
an  obligatory  negative  conversion  rule. 

Furthermore,  the  presence  of  an  equi-NP  in  Greek  is  almost  always 
the  immediate  catalyst  for  further  structui^al  change  of  one  sort  or 
bnother.   In  (3)  the  presence  of  an  equi-NP  may  subsequently  induce  one 
bf  two  possible  changes,  producing  either  a  relative  clause  or  a  parti- 
cipial construction. 

(a)  the  man  who  does  not  marry  does  not  have  evils 
(5)  the  man  not  marrying  does  not  have  evils 

Regardless  of  which  optional  transformation  is  chosen,  the  process  of 
negation  is  identical  in  both  (4)  and  (5);  me  negates  the  clause  which 
has  undergone  the  structural  change,  while  the  main  clause,  unchanged 

from  the  outset  of  the  derivation,  retains  ou.  Since  Greek  tends  for 

5 
the  most  part  m  sentences  like  this  to  use  the  participle,  sentence 

(5)  is  precisely  what  we  get  in  Menander' s 

\      A  A 

ho  me  gamon  anthrppos  ouk  ekhei  kaka 

"""  A 

the  not  marrying  man  not  has  evils. 

A 

The  negative  me  is  therefore  predicated  on  a  context  sensitive 
rule  which  converts  ou  to  me.  In  (4)  and  (5)  the  presence  of  me  is 
determined  solely  by  the  underlying  conditional  in  {3) ,   just  as  the 
semantic  interpretation  derives  from  (3).  If  the  intermediate  struc- 
ture does  not  contain  a  conditional  or  some  other  string  requiring 
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negative  conversion,  as  in  the  derivation  of  merely  descriptive  rela- 
tives and  participles,  then  the  deep  structure  negative  ou  is  retained. 
Traditional  Greek  grammars  imply  that  the  state  of  affairs  outlined  here 
ottains  in  sentences  of  this  type  but  of  course  do  not  explicitly  de- 
scribe the  sentences  in  this  v/ay,  because  to  state  that  the  particular 
negative  and  likewise  the  semantics  of  the  construction  are  determined 
by  an  actual  conditional  in  the  "history"  of  the  sentence  is  simply 
beyond  the  scope  of  even  the  footnotes  in  our  received  grammars. 

A  similar  analysis  can  and  must  be  extended  to  other  structures 
where  the  presence  of  me  is  also  determined  by  the  intermediate  stages 
of  the  derivation  but  which  are  treated  haphazardly,  if  at  all,  by  our 
school  and  descriptive  grammars.  We  read  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (58B): 
"As  soon  as  the  mission  has  begun,  then,  it  is  their  law  to  keep  the 
city  pure  during  that  time,  and  to  put  no  one  to  death  before  the  ship 

arrives  at  Delos  and  comes  back  again  here;  this  often  takes  some 

7 
time,  when  the  vdnds  happen  to  delay  them."   Notice  "it  is  their  law 

...to  put  no  one  to  death,"  which  is  in  the  Greek:  nomos  estin  autois 

. . .medena  apoktinnunai,  with  the  negative  me.   In  accordance  vdth  the 

approach  suggested  above,  negative  conversion  has  taken  place  at  some 

point  in  the  intermediate  structure  before  this  particular  string  was 

nominalized  and  embedded  in  the  higher  sentence.  The  intermediate 

stage  of  the  derivation  which  we  are  seelcing  is  not  difficult  to  find; 

the  law  in  effect  stated,  "Do  not  kill  anyone,"  and  this  is  a  negative 

comnend  or  prohibition  which,  like  conditional  clauses,  requires  the 

negative  me.  It  is  the  negative  command  in  the  underlying  structure 

which  is  responsible  for  the  negative,  and  subsequent  transformations 

A 
do  not  alter  the  ine.  The  precise  form  of  the  law — and  law  it  seems 

to  have  been,  since  Xenophon  Mem  IV,  8,  2  refers  to  it — we  do  not  knov/, 

but  there  are  only  two  possibilities  m  Greek:  me  plus  either  an 

9 
imperative  or  a  subjunctive.   This  then  is  another  example  m  v;hich 

it  is  obvious  that  the  surface  structure  does  not  determine  the 
choice  of  negative. 

It  is  not  so  obvious,  however,  that  the  deep  structure  is  not  in- 
volved, since  the  negative  command  or  prohibition  is  considered  to  be 
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an  "independent"  subjunctive.  It  is  here  that  the  traditional 
philological  account  is  especially  at  odds  not  only  with  modem 
linguistics  but  also  with  ancient  grammar.  The  subjunctive  (or  optative 
for  that  matter)  independent  syntactically  and  semantically  does 
not  exist  in  the  deep  structure,  and  its  presence  in  the  surface  struc- 
ture is  to  be  "Explained  in  the  same  way  that  any  other  oblique  mood 
usage  is  explained,  i.e.  by  complementation.  Mood — at  least  in  Greek 

and  Latin — is  a  complementizer,  does  not  mean  anything  at  all  per  se. 

10 
and  appears  in  a  sentence  only  by  virtue  of  a  transformational  process. 

The  deep  structure  contains  an  abstract  verb  which  requires  a  complement 
sentence  with  its  V  in  an  oblique  mrod.  There  is  no  need  here  for  an 
extended  discussion  of  abstract  syntax,  since  Robin  Lakoff  has  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attenticn  to  the  role  played  by  abstract 
verbs  in  Latin  complementation,  and  I  am  content  merely  to  refer  to  her 
discussion.    I  am  therefore  postulating  an  abstract  verb  for  the  deep 
structure  of  the  Greek  sentence  in  question  and  for  those  other  Greek 
sentences  which  have  been  claimed  to  exemplify  an  independent  •usage  of 
the  subjunctive.  To  quote  Dr.  Lakoff:   "In  this  way,  all  the  properties 
of  these  independent  constructions,  which  must  be  treated  separately  by 
the  philologist,  are  accounted  for  by  postiilating  verbs  present  in  the 
deep  structure  but  absent  in  the  surface  structiir^,  verbs  whose  syn- 
tactic properties  correspond  to  those  of  real  verbs  of  the  same 
meaning-class,"  and  furthermore  "What  is  present  in  the  deep  structure 
is  a  verb  with  semantic  and  syntactic  properties  similar  to  those  found 
in  real  verbs  but  with  no  phonological  form;  such  verbs  govern  the 

application  of  complemetizer-pla cement,  complementizer-change,  and  some- 

12 
times  other  riiles  as  well."    Ultimately  this  verb  is  obligatorily 

deleted;  the  negative  command  or  prohibition  is  an  intermediate  struc- 
ture governing  negative  conversion,  not  an  "independent"  subjunctive. 

Interestingly  the  subjunctive  was  never  considered  independent 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  as  the  etymology  of  'subjunctive'  may 

well  indicate.  "The  name  subjunctive  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 

13 
ancient  grammarians  that  the  mood  v/as  always  subordinate."    Diomedes 

states  that  the  mood  is  so  named,  because  in  and  of  itself  it  does  not 
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express  meaning  (ouod  ;ger  se  non  exrjrimat  sensum) .  and  Priscian  states 
that  the  subjunctive  needs  amung  otner  things  another  verb  in  order 
to  express  its  full  meaning  (  . . . altero  verbo .  ut  perfectum  significet 
sensum) .In  sum  then  the  concept  of  an  abstract  verb  is  not  at  all 
antithetical  to  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  and  as  we  shall 
see  later,  there  are  structures  in  Greek  which  simply  cannot  be  explain- 
ed except  on  the  basis  of  an  abstract  verb  in  the  deep  structure. 

Another  example  may  suffice  to  exemplify  further  the  combination 
of  negation  and  abstract  verbs.  When  a  speaker  asks  what  he  is  to  do 
or  say  in  a  given  situation,  he  uses  the  subjunctive  (e.g.  ti  draso? 
what  am  I  to  do?).  The  construction  is  termed  the  deliberative  subjunctive 
or,  alternatively,  a  question  of  appeal  and  is  negated  by  me.  Often, 
however,  the  question  is  preceded  by  a  verb  form,  e.g.  boulei  (do  you 
vdsh),  but  of  course  the  presence  of  boxilei  is  optional.    The  omission 
or  deletion  is  traditionally  considered  ellipse,  but  it  provides  an 
apposite  parallel  to  what  we  term  abstract  syntax.  Briefly,  boulei 
is  the  verb  of  the  higher  sentence  in  the  deep  structure,  requires 
the  complementizer  subjvmctive  mood,  governs  negative  conversion  in 
its  complement  sentence,  and  may  then  be  optionally  deleted.  Precise- 
ly the  same  procedure  is  followed  by  abstract  verbs  with  but  one  sig- 
nificant difference — the  deletion  rule  is  obligatory. 

To  recapitulate:  I  have  argued  that  only  one  negative,  ^r 
is  present  in  the  deep  structure  of  classical  Greek,  that  under  certain, 
specific  well-governed  syntactic  conditions  this  negative  is  converted 
to  ^  which  remains  regardless  of  subsequent  transformations  and  which 
will  therefore  appear  in  the  surface  structure,  that  abstract  syntax 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  adequate  description  of  Greek  grammar,  and 
that  abstract  syntax  is  intimately  related  to  the  pattern  of  negation 
since  it  is  the  abstract  verbal  complex  which  governs  negative  con- 
version in  those  structures  which  are  traditionally  termed  independent 
subjunctives  and  vi^hich  are  negated  on  the  surface  by  me.  There  are, 
however,  other  negative  structures  which  appear  to  behave  aberrantly 
or  at  best  idiosyncratically,  and  in  what  follov/s  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  that  this  behavior  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  at  all  odd 
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and  that  these  structures  provide  additional  proof  for  negative  conversion 
and  abstract  syntax  as  well. 

Inherently  negative  verts  have  long  been  recognized  for  what  they 
are  by  the  classical  grammatical  tradition;  e.g.  every  grammar  provides 
separate  treatment  for  many  of  these  verbs  imder  'hindering'  or  some  other 
semantically  equivalent  rubric.  The  classification  of  inherently 
negative  verbs,  although  sophisticated  in  many  respects,  misses  at 
least  one  very  important  generalization.  Consider  the  following 
sentences: 


(6) 


(7) 


elrgei  se  me  graphein 
eirgei  se  graphein 
eirgei  se  to  me  graphein 
eirgei  se  to  graphein 
eirgei  se  tou  me  graphein 
eirgei  se  tou  graphein 

ouk  eirgei  se  graphein 
ovik   eirgei  se  me'  ou  graphein 
ouk   eirgei  se  to  me  graphein 
ouk  eigei  se  to  me  ou  graphein 


All  forms  of  (6)  mean  "he  prevents  you  from  writing,"  and  all  forms 

17 
of  (T)  mean  "he  does  not  prevent  you  from  writing."    The  variety 

rf  constructions  may  not  completely  boggle  the  mind,  but  it  does 

engender  a  certain  amount  of  confusion;  nevertheless  the  salient 

characteristics  of  the  surface  structures  can  be  found  in  almost  any 

grammar-of  Greek.  V/ith  regard  to  the  negatives  in  the  lower  sentence, 

it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  l)  no  negative  is  obligatory,  2)  me 

may  accompany  the  complement,  and  3)  if  the  higher  S  is  itself  negated 

and  if  the  lower  S  has  me.  then  ou  also  usually  occurs  in  the  lower 

S,  although  as  (7c)  proves,  it  need  not  occiir.  Therefore,  the  embedded 

A 

complement  sentence  may  contain  no  negative,  the  negative  me,  or  both 

A 

me  and  ou.  These  negatives  are  termed  "redxmdant"  or  "sympathetic" 
and  "confirm"  the  negative  idea  (i.e.  the  inherert  negation)  in  the 
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leading  verb. 

Such  a  description  omits  the  observation  that  the  complement 
sentence  can  not  itself  be  negated.  Quite  simply  then,  verbs  of  this 
class  do  not  admit  a  negatived  complement,  and  this  is  a  fact  of  the 
native  speakers'  innate  competence,  not  merely  of  their  subjective 
Sprachgefuhl,  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  regardless  of  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  negative(s)  in  the  complement  sentence,  semantic 
ambiguity  could  not  arise  under  any  circ\xmstanc€s  in  this  environment. 

What  I  have  added  to  the  traditional  analysis  of  these  verbs 
is  simply  the  crucial  generalization  v;hich  accounts  for  the  variation 
in  the  surface  structiire  and  yet  also  for  the  stability  in  the  deep 
structure  or  meaning  and  which  relates  the  speakers'  performance  to 
their  competence.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  on  the  one  hand  what  allows 
this  negative  pattern  to  exist  in  the  first  place  and  on  the  other 
hand  how  it  is  involved  in  the  process  of  negative  conversion,  and 
these  are  questions  which  deserve  answers.  The  point  of  departtire  is  in 
my  opinion  to  be  found  in  a  recent  treatment  of  inherent  negators  in 
LatinJ  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  complementizei'fe  in  Latin 
'•contained  in  them  the  negatives ,  that  these  verbs  '[^sc,  inherently 
negative  verbs  -have  as  part  of  their  tiieaning.'*    This  suggestion  is, 
1  "beiieve,  correct. 

In  Greek  the  complementizer  in  sentences  of  the  type  imd.er  con- 
sideration is  the  accusative-infinitive;  therefore  negative-attachment 
is  ruled  out,  and  if  the  inherent  negation  of  the  negative-meaning  verb 
is  to  be  represented  in  any  fashion  in  the  surface  structure,  it  must  be 
realized  in  the  form  of  an  actual  negative.  I  suggest  then  that  the 
presence  of  mejoptional  as  was  indicated  above)  in  complements  after 
negative-meaning  verbs  of  the  class  of  verbs  of  preventing  in  Greek 
is  parallel  to  the  presence  of  a  negative  element  attached  to  the 

A 

complementizer  in  Latin  in  sentences  of  this  kind.  The  me  is  therefore, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  simply  the  segmental  representation  of 
the  negative  element  of  the  inherently  negative  verb.  In  short,  the 

A 

traditional  assumption  that  me  confirms  or  affirms  the  negative  idea 
of  the  main  verb  is  seen  to  be  eminently  sound  and  entirely  correct. 
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but  it  requires  the  more  extensive  theoretical  point  of  view  of 
generative  grammar  and  an  analysis  such  as  the  one  presented  here  in 
order  to  interrelate  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  the  negative  patterns 
foimd  in  structures  containing  inherently  negative  verbs. 

Of  the  questions  posed  above,  however,  only  the  first  has  been 
answered,  and  that  only  partially;  me  is  acco-unted  for,  but  the 
ou  TiAiich  usually  follows  that  me  after  a  doubly  negated  (ou  +  inherent- 
ly negative  verb)  higher  sentence  still  remains  as  a  "sympathetic" 
negative,  and  this  is  only  minimally  adequate  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  pattern  corresponds  to  negative  patterns  elsewhere  in  the 
language.  I  therefore  propose  to  consider  me  ou  here  as  a  quasi- 
compound,  since  ou,  if  present,  obligatorily  accompanies  me  and  cannot 
appear  without  it  in  this  environment.  As  a  compovind  negative 
following  the  simple  negative  of  the  higher  S  it  is  only  natural,  even 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  sentence  cannot  be  negated,  that  the 

A. 

me  ou  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  inasmuch  as  it  is 

19 
no  different  from  any  other  compound  negative,    ¥sy  proposal  then 

relates  the  negative  pattern  here  to  the  normal  syntactic  and  semantic 
behavior  of  negatives  elsewhere,  for  negative  reinforcement  is  a  common- 
place in  Greek.  The  key  to  understanding  the  behavior  of  negatives 
after  verbs  of  "hindering"  is  the  generalization,  consistently  over- 
looked by  the  traditional  grammars,  which  notes  that  these  verbs  do 
not  tolerate  negation  of  their  complements.  Without  this,  it  seems 
that  we  must  be  content  with  a  description,  and  a  not  very  good  one 
at  that,  of  the  surface  structure. 

A 

According  to  ray  earlier  argument  me  occurs  in  the  surface 
structure  only  after  a  negative  conversion  rule  of  the  type  ou->me 
had  been  applied.  In  the  environment  under  discussion  it  is  clear  that 
the  lexical  feature  "inherently  negative"  is  the  context  which  triggers 
the  negative  conversion  rule,  but  the  origin  of  the  ou  in  the  deep 
structure  which  is  converted  to  me  as  a  result  of  the  lexical  marking 
of  that  verb  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  assumptions  of  tradi- 
tional grammar.  That  ou  is  the  negative  of  the  abstract  IS  NOT  SO 
which  underlies  verbs  of  preventing  and  so  forth  and  which  is  the  negative- 
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20 
meaning  element  m  the  deep  structure  of  inherently  negative  verbs, 

and  Greek,  unlike  some  other  languages,  allows  optionally  for  the 

representation  of  that  negative  in  its  surface  as  well  as  its  deep 

structure.  In  vievf  of  this  analysis  it  is  almost  otiose  to  note  that 

the  deep  structures  of  Greek  and  English  and  Latin  are  very  similar 

indeed. 

The  me  ou  pattern  operates  in  other  related  structures  but  in 

a  different  manner.  Certain  verbal  constructions  consist  of  a  verb 

plus  a  negative— either  ou  or  the  alpha-privative  (  a  bound  morpheme 

in  word- formation  which  negates  or  counters,  e.g.  dunatos  "possible"  but 

adunatos  "inipcssible") .  These  expressions  are  virtually  equivalent 

selnantically  to  non-negated  inherent  negators  and  are  treated  together 

with  negative-meaning  verbs  in  our  grammars.  They  are  of  a  different 

class,  however,  because  their  complements  may  be  negated.  In  this 

-A  A  ^ 

me  ou  construction  the  me  is  considered  the  real  negative  and  ou  is 
again  termed  redundant  or  sympathetic*  It  should  be  clear  by  now 
that  this  is  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  syntactic  and  semantic  facts. 
The  ^  here  is  the  same  me,  the  (converted)  negative  element  of  the 
deep  structure,  v/hich  follows  real  inherently  negative  verbs^  and  the 
ou  negates  the  complement.  In  other  words  the  sympathetic  ou  is  a 
figment  of  the  received  grammatical  tradition  and  is  not  a  viable  and 
operable  grammatical  entity.  Again,  a  closer  analysis  of  the  sentence 
types  reveals  a  consistent  pattern  of  negation.  Me  ou  behaves  strictly 
in  accordance  vath  the  lexical  and  grammatical  features  which  mark  the 
verb  of  its  higher  sentence,  and  it  is  the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility 
of  negation  in  the  lower  sentence  which  determines  the  precise  manner 

A 

in  which  me  ou  is  to  be  construed.  The  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  are 
of  the  same  general  class,  as  witness  the  presence  and  function  of  me 
in  an  identical  fashion  in  all  the  instances  examined,  but  within  that 

general  class  they  are  subcategorized  differently,  as  witness  the 

21 
semantic  variation  v/ith  regard  to  ou. 

One  other  class  of  verbs  behaves  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  those 

verbs  we  have  been  discussing  that  it  would  be  remiss  not  to  take  them 

into  consideration,  although  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  the  outset 
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that  verbs  of  fearing  have  never  been  classed  vd.th  verbs  of  negative 
meaning  by  classical  philologists.  Nevertheless  the  surface  structure 
of  fearing  expressions  manifests  sufficient  a   priori  evidence  to  do  so. 

8)  phoboumai  me  tauta  genetai       I  fear  this  will  happen 

9)  phoboumai  me  ou  tauta  genetai     I  fear  this  won't  happen 

We  recognize  here  the  same  pattern  of  negation  found  after  thcs  e 

verbal  expressions  which  are  virtual  inherent  negators  and  which 

22 
admit  negation  in  the  complement  sentence.    Here,  however,  the 

complementizer  is  the  oblique  mcod,  either  subjimctive  or  optative 

depending  on  sequence,  not  the  accusative-infinitive/infinitive 

as  in  the  previous  instances,  but  the  presence  and  function  of  me 

after  verbs  of  fearing  cannot  be  distinguished  from  its  presence  and 

function  in  those  other  sentences.  They  should  therefore  be  considered 

A 

a  negative-meaning  verbal  expression  of  some  sort,  since  the  me  is 
surely  the  negative  element  of  the  deep  structure,  and  ou  is  the  negative 

which  negates  the  complement.  I  suggest  that  the  verb  of  fearing  is 

23 
a  real  rather  than  a  virtual  inherently  negative  verb   which  differs 

from  verbs  of  hindering  in  that  it  allows  negation  in  its  complement; 
in  any  case  the  pattern  of  negation  forces  us  to  consider  verbs  of 
fearing  as  members  of  that  general  class  of  verbs  which  are  negative- 
meaning. 

Once  we  have  noticed  that  one  sub-group  of  negative-meaning 
expressions  tolerates  negation  in  its  complement  and  that  verbs  of 
fearing  are  nf  this  type,  we  may  then  posit  for  classical  Greek  an 
abstract  inherently  negative  verb  and  in  that  way  account  for  the 
structure  of  that  "independent"  subjunctive  termed  variously  a  cautious 
or  modest  or  doubtful  assertion.  The  construction  is  apparently  not 
inherited  since  it  appears  first  in  Herodotus  and  most  frequently  in 
Plato;   it  consists  of  me  +  subjunctive  for  a  positive  statement  and 

A 

me  ou  for  a  negative  one: 

10)  me  tauta  genetai         Z   (I  suspect)  this  may  happen 

11)  me  ou  tauta  genetai        (I  suspect)  this  may  not  happen 
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25 
The  same  pattern  of  negation  operates  here   as  in  the  previously 

discussed  structures,  and  this  is  the  clearest  example  in  either 
Greek  or  Latin  of  both  the  validity  and  the  necessity  of  abstract 
verbs  in  grammatical  analysis.  Every  syntactic  and  semantic  feature 
of  sentences  (lO)  and  (ll)  — the  mood,  the  negative(s),  the  meaning  — 
can  be  described,  but  only  if  an  abstract  verb  is  postulated  as  the 
higher  sentence  and  only  if  that  abstract  verb  is  inherently  negative 
in  the  same  manner  as  verbs  of  fearing.  No  other  structure  so  clearly 
exemplifies  the  close  relationship  between  negation,  inherent  or  other- 
wise, and  the  deep  structure,  abstract  or  other\vise. 

To  conclude  this  discussion  it  is  necessary  only  to  reiterate 
the  several  conclusions  reached  at  various  stages  of  the  separate 
analyses,  and  this  I  shall  fcrepo.  Our  traditional  grammars  have 
obscured  or  omitted  many  significant  features  of  negation  patterns  in 
classical  Greek,  and  these  inadequate  descriptions  must  be  improved. 
I  have  tried  to  show  how  I  think  this  improvement  may  be  attained; 
from  my  discussion  it  is  clear  that  syntactic  as  well  as  semantic 
factors  are  extensively  involved,  and  of  these  factors  some  are  thoroughly 
embedded  in  the  traditional  approach  to  grammar,  while  others  are  derived 
from  concepts  totally  unfamiliar  to  philology.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
analysis  presented  here  is  superior  at  least  to  the  traditional  ones 
which  are  couched  in  non-linguistic  terras;  cf.  eg.  Smyth's  statement: 
"The  simple  negative  particles  are  ou  and  me.  Ou  is  the  negative  of 

fact  and  statement,  and  contradicts  or  denies;  me  is  the  negative 

—'—'———'—  '  p(i 

of  the  will  and  thought,  and  re.iects  or  deprecates"  ,  italics  his  j. 
Whatever  form  a  complete  and  total  description  of  negative  patterns 
may  ultimately  take  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  I  am  confident 
that  among  other  features  it  will  include  a  negative  conversion  rule, 
a  formal  description  of  abstract  syntax  at  least  insofar  as  it  is 
applicable,  and  an  in-depth  discxission  of  inherently  negative  verbs 
which  subcategorizes  those  verbs  into  two  classes  on  the  basis  of  the 
behavior  of  the  negative  in  their  conplements . 
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NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

In  general,  cf.  the  situation  with  regard  to  concord,  vMch  has 
usually  been  considered  a  surface  structure  phenomenon,  as  discussed 
and  revised  by  George  Lakoff,  "Global  Rules,"  Lg.  46  (1970) 
627-639,  especially  628-9. 

2 
I  say  and  mean  well-defined,  even  thoxigh  a  cursory  glance  at  almost 

any  Greek  grammar  might  seem  to  belie  my  assertion;  this,  of  course, 

only  proves  that  negation  in  Greek  poses  serious  problems  for  linguists 

and  philologists  alike. 

3 
This  is  the  normative  statement;  cf .  e.g.  V/.\7.  Goodwin,  Syntax  of 

the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Boston  1893)  138:   "The 

negative  particle  of  the  protasis  is  regularly  me,  that  of  the 

apodosis  is  ou."  But  ou  does  occur  in  protases,  and  this  variation 

has  engendered  much  debate,  to  say  the  least.  For  a  review — though 

A 

of  a  curiously  personal  nature — of  scholarly  opinions  on  me  and  ou 
in  protases,  see  B.  Th,  Koppers,  Negative  Conditional  Sentences 
(The  Hague,  n.d.)  34-38.  Koppers'  analysis  of  these  negative  patterns 
sounds  hollow  at  best.  She  started  "from  the  knowledge  that  Greek 

A 

ou  does  not  mean  the  same  as  me"  and  "found  that  the  use  of  the 
different  negations  can  only  be  explained  psychologically  not  formally" 
(both  quotes  from  p.  13).  Her  knowledge  and  psychological  insight 
are,  evidently,  nothing  short  of  amazing,  but  it  is  her  conclusion 
which  is  particularly  disturbing;  at  the  end  of  her  survey  of  the 
various  opinions  on  the  problem  (p.  13)  she  maintains  that  "there  seems 
to  be  no  need  to  underline  that  the  difference  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  structure  of  the  sentence."  In  spite  of  statements  such 
as  these  it  is  altogether  clear  that  the  normal  negative  of  the 
protasis  was  regularly  me,  and  perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  conclusion  is  Plato' s  striking  ellipse  at  Meno 
80  C:   ei  de  me,  ou  ("but  if  not,  not"). 

4  .  .        . 

For  example,  equi-NP-deletion  is  a  commonplace  m  accusative- 
infinitive  (roughly  for- to)  complementation  and  is  in  addition 
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acccmpanief'-  by  obligatory  concord  readjustments  under  certain 
circumstances,  end  there  are  numerous  other  types  of  sentences  v/hose 
surface  structures  either  imply  or  prove  the  presence  of  coreferential 
noxm.  phrases  in  the  xmderlylng  struct  rare, 

5 
Greek,  unlike  Latin,  has  a  full  set  of  participles  available  for  use 

in  a  variety  of  structures.  In  addition  to  the  relative  and  par- 
ticiple, the  protasis  of  (3)  could  also  be  rendered  by  a  temporal 
clause  with,  of  course,  the  negative  me. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  negative  which  I  am  rendering  ou  actually 
consists  of  three  variants:  ou,  ouk,  and  oukh:  the  conditioning  is 
phonologic a 1:  ouk/  V.  ou/  C°.  oukh/  C". 

7 
The  translation  is  that  of  W.H.D.  Rouse,  Great  Dialogues  of  Plato 

(New  York:  Mentor  paperback,  1956)  46O-6I, 

8  ^- 

In  addition  to  its  simple  negatives  ou  and  me  Greek  ha"^  a  series  of 

compound  negatives  which  consist  of  the  simple  negative  plus  some 

other  word,  e.g.  ou-pote  and  mepote  "never"  and  oudeis  and  medeis  "no  one." 

A 

In  the  Greek  quotation  medena  is  a  compoimd  negative  (accusative  case). 
The  corapound  negatives  are  used  in  precisely  the  same  environments  as 
their  corresponding  simple  negatives,  and  whatever  syntactic  and  semantic 
features  accrue  to  the  simple  negatives  adhere  to  their  compounds 
also.  When  they  occur  together  in  the  same  clause,  word  order 
becomes  important,  and  a  compound  negative  following  a  simple 
negative  only  reinforces  the  original  negation,  whereas  when  the  word 
order  is  reversed  and  the  simple  negative  follows  the  compound,  then 
each  retains  its  own  negative  force. 

9 

The  rule  is  somewhat  more  specific,  and  the  choice  between  subjunctive 

or  imperative  is  predicated  on  an  aspectual  distinction.  Excluding 
the  first  person  v/here  there  can  be  no  choice  (traditional  grammars 
seem  not  to  understand  why  there  are  no  first  person  imperatives) , 
the  choice  is  between  progressive  imperative  or  aoristic  subjunctive  but 
not  vice-versa,  although  there  are  rare  exceptions.  The  law  could 
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therefore  have  been  stated  in  any  of  several  ways,  but  since  iny 
concern  is  with  the  subjunctive,  the  imperative  need  not  detain  us. 
In  either  case  the  negative  is  always  me. 

Needless  to  say,  this  statement  is  directly  at  odds  with  traditional 
philology,  but  then  so  is  this  entire  discussion. 

Robin  T.  Lakoff,  Abstract  Syntax  and  Latin  Complementation  (Cambridge, 
Mass.  1968)  157-21?.  All  subsequent  references  to  Lakoff  are  to  this 
monograph. 

Tiakoff,  op.  cit.,  160  and  l6l  respectively.  For  the  theoretical 
significance  of  Mrs.  Lakof f ' s  proposals,  see  the  review  by  Georgia 
M.  Green,  L£  A^   (l9T0)  U9-167.  Cf.  also  the  review  by  Fred  W. 
Householder,  Language  Sciences.  No.  6,  August,  1969,  pp.  11-18;  then 
cf.  further  Robin  T.  Lakoff,  "More  on  Abstract  Syntax,"  Language 
Sciences,  No.  10,  April,  1970,  pp.  30-35  and  Fred  W.  Householder, 
"Reviewer's  Reply,"  ibid.,  pp.  35-6.  For  the  judgement  of  one  of  this 
country's  most  distingiiished  Latinists  on  Dr.  Lakoff  s  contribution 
to  Latin  grammatical  studies,  see  the  review  by  Maurice  P.  Cunningham, 
Classical  Philology  65  (1970)  273-77. 

13 

H.  W.  Smyth,  Greek  Grammar,  revised  by  G.  M.  Messing  (Cambridge, 

Mass.  1956)  403. 

T)iomedes  and  Priscian  are  Latin  grammarians  of  the  late  4.   and  late 
5  /early  6   centuries  respectively,  and  their  statements  are 
quoted  from  H,  Keil,  Grammatici  Latini  (Leipzig,  1055-1932,  8  vol.) 
vol.  I,  p.  340  and  vol.  II,  p.  424  respectively.  The  context  in 
Priscian  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  verbo  must  be  rendered  by  "verb." 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  statements  of  a  similar  nature 
scattered  throughout  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  in  whose  works  the 
general  phenomenon  of  ellipse  played  a  considerable  theoretical  and 
pragmatic  role.  See  e.g.  the  R.  Schneider  and  G.  Uhlig  edition  of 
Apollonlus  Dyscolus  (Leipzig,  1902-1910,  3  vol.)  vol.  3,  pp.  93-94, 
for  some  parallels.  In  dealing  with  concepts  such  as  these  in  the  ancient 
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grammatical  treatises,  it  is  never  superfluous  to  note  that  the 
concepts  were  not  necessarily  applied  in  a  systematic  fashion, 
and  this  methodological  caveat  is  a  not  uninportant  distinction. 
Inasmuch  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians, 
I  feel  constrained  to  note  that  several,  perhaps  many,  of  the  claims 
made  by  modern  linguists  under  the  guise  of  Quellenforschung  are 
vmfortunately  sometimes  extravagant  and  excessive  and  stould  in  many 
instances  be  considered  merely  as  tentative  suggestions,  though  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  most  of  these  suggestions  as  I  have  termed 
them  are  uniformly  interesting  and  some  fundamentally  correct.  For 
one  such  sober  statement,  see  the  review  of  Lakoff  by  G.  M.  Green 
(op.  cit.,  above,  n,12)  p.  156,  and  for  several  perceptive  obser- 
vations, see  the  review  of  Lakoff  by  M.  P.  Cunningham  (op.  cit.,  above, 
n.l2).  See  also  Luigi  Romeo  and  Gaio  E.  Tiberio,  "Historiography  of 
Linguistics  and  Rome's  Scholarship,"  Language  Sciences,  No.  17^ 
October,  1971,  pp.  23-44. 

15 

On  this  point  see  e.g.  E.  S.  Thompson's  note  to  Plato  Meno  75  A 

in  his  edition  of  the  Meno  (Cambridge,  1901). 

Sentences  (6)  and  (7)  are  adapted  from  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  623-4. 

17 

In  sentences  (6)  and  (7)  the  higher  sentences  are  eirgei  and  ouk 

eirgei  respectively,  and  everything  follov/ing  eirgei  is  in  each 

instance  the  complement  sentence, 

-1  Q 

Lakoff,  p.  135. 

19 

Cf.  n.8  above.  As  the  occurrence,  even  though  optional,  of  the 

articles  to  and  ton  proves,  the  complementation  process  after  verbs 

of  preventing  differs  from  the  normal  procedure,  and  vrere  it  not  for 

this  difference,  ray  suggestion  would  be  even  more  tentative  than  it  is, 

20 

I  make  this  point  separate  and  distinct  from  iry  earlier  argument 

that  the  me  is  the  negative-meaning  element  only  because  a  tree-diagram 
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representing  (6)  as  something  like  "he  causes  it  that  you  write  it 
is  not  so"  is  so  far  removed  conceptually  from  the  traditional 
philological  account. 

21 

For  a  discussion  of  these  constructions  whxch  is  somewhat  more 

enlightened  than  the  customary  account,  see  A,  C.  Moorhouse, 
"The  Construction  rath  ME  OU,"  Classical  Quarterly  34  (1940)  70-77. 
Moorhouse  arrives  at  the  same  classification  as  I  do,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  surprising  since  the  two  classes  are  ]£ept  distinct  in  all 
grammars.  Needless  to  say,  he  does  not  hit  upon  the  crucial  generali- 
zation which  I  have  insisted  upon  and  v/hich  is  the  one  syntactic  and 
semantic  characteristic  which  verifies  the  validity  of  establishing 
the  two  classes  of  verbs.  There  are,  as  one  might  expect  from  the 
date  of  Moorhouse'  s  article,  considerable  differences  between  our 
analyses  of  the  me  ou.  Moorhouse  (p.  72)  believes  that  after 
doubly  negated  verbs  "the  function  of  ouk  in  me  ouk  is  to  cancel  the 
me."  I  confess  that  at  an  earlier  stage  in  my  study  of"  these  struc- 
tures I  too,  though  vmaware  of  Moorhouse*  s  conclusion^  adhered  to 
this  explanationi  This  position,  however,  is  not  tenable,  because 
Greek  negatives  do  not  cancel  one  another,  V/e  are  compelled  to 
retract  the  theory  of  cancellation,  for  it  requires  suspending  or 
transgressing  an  othervdse  comprehensive  rule  of  the  language.  As 
a  strictly  a^d  hoc  solution,  it  may  have  some  pseudo-value  pedagogically, 
but  if  applicable  anywhere,  it  is  applicable  in  Latin  rather  than  in 
Greek  and  in  a  slightly  different  context.  For  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  application  of 
generative  grammar  to  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
I  discuss  these,  in  a  context  dealing  with  some  of  the  specific 
structures  under  discussion  here,  in  an  article  entitled  "Mures,  immo 
homines:   Rationalism  in  Language  Learning,"  forthcoming  in  Classical 
Outlook.  We  can  mth  justification  dismiss  cancellation  as  an  ansv/er 
to  the  problem  at  hand;  yet  we  should  probably  consider  it,  though 
incorrect,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  Moorhouse  is  himself 
aware  that  his  porition  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  structures 
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following  what  I  have  termed  virtual  inherent  negators  and  for  all 
practical  puirposes  gives  up  in  despair  when  he  states  (p.  73)  that 
"me  ou  here  is  simply  an  illogical  copy  of  the  use  of  e^  ou  after 
verbs  of  class  (l),  verbs  of  denying,  preventing,  etc."  This  statement 
is  in  manifest  violation  of  the  facts,  and  it  is  with  more  crn- 
fidenco  than  might  be  normally  expected  that  I  offer  ray  ovm  solution 

A 

to  the  use  of  me  ou  in  the  complements  after  the  two  classes  of 
negative-meaning  verbs  and  verbal  expressions. 

22 

The  exainples  are  again  adapted  from  Smyth,  p.  501.  There  are  tvro 

explanations  of  constructions  involving  verbs  of  fearing  in  Greek 
(and  Latin  also)  which  may  be  called  traditional,  but  neither  merits 
serious  consideration.  The  first  states  that  me  is  not  a  negative 
but  is  a  conjrmction  meaning  "that"  or  lest;"  confusinn  begets  con- 
fusion. The  second  analyzes  the  sentence  as  consisting  of  tvro  in- 
dependent entities  which  are  then  paratactically  conjoined;  neither 
of  these  entities  exists  elsewhere  in  the  language,  of  coxirse,  and 
this  explanation  derives  directly  from  the  assumption  of  a  verifiable 
"me  Tarzan  you  Jane"  stage  in  diachronic  syntax. 

23 

The  distinction  may  not  be  necessary  except  insofar  as  the  neo- 

grammarian  habit  of  attaching  labels  to  grammatical  constructions  is 
concerned.  The  important  distinction  is  that  verbs  of  fearing  tolerate 
negation  in  their  complements;  this,  of  course,  is  a  characteristic 
which  they  do  not  share  with  real  inherent  negators  such  as  verbs  of 
preventing.  On  the  other  hand  their  inherently  negative  meaning,  as 
evidenced  by  the  negation  pattern,  is  not  dependent  on  a  negative 
morpheme,  as  is  the  case  with  virtual  inherent  negators.  The  choice 
in  classifying  therefore  seems  determined  by  the  system  of  classi- 
fication and  not  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  structural 
description. 

2/ 

Goodwin,  op  cit.,  p.  92. 

25 

These  examples  are  mine.  The  negative  construction  here  is  usually 

compared,  correctly,  to  that  with  verbs  of  fearing,  but  the  negative 
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and  subjunctive  construction  as  a  whole  is,  unfortunately,  treated 
separately. 

Sioyth,  p.  608.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  pick  on  Smyth  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  Greek  grammars;  Smyth's  grammar  is  probably  the 
most  widely  used  one  in  the  country,  and  for  that  reason,  one  of 
convenience,  I  have  tried  wherever  possible  to  confine  my  references 
to  his  rather  than  to  some  other  grammar. 
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Having  been   'commissioned'    to  nrenare   a  bibl ioaranhy  of  Generative 
Semantics,  we   soon  discovered  that  what  vre  called   'Generative  Semantics' 
was   in  reality   at  least  seven  or  eipht  different  thinqs  with,   in  many 
cases,    little  or  no  overlap.      In  the  broadest  sense,    'Generative  Semantics' 
refers   to  the  assumption  that  semantic  representation  provides   the   input 
to  the  transformational  rules  of  a  arammar,   an   idea  which  was   unthinkably 
radical  when  Jeffrev  Gruber  proposed  it  in  his   1965   MIT  dissertation, 
but  vThich  now  is   taken  almost   for  aranted  bv  many.      However,   onlv  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the   literature   is   concerned  with  elaborating 
and  explicitly  motivating  this   assumption.      In   another  sense,   the  term 
'Generative  Semantics'    is  taken  to   refer  to  a  theory   in  v/hich  qlobal 
rules   and  other  derivational   constraints  play   a  major  role — although   as 
G.    Lakoff  argued  in   "Global   Rules",   this  theorv   is   locticallv  ouite 
independent  of  the  role  of  semantics   in  a  grammar.      In  still  a  third 
sense,    'Generative  Semantics'    is   used  to  refer  to  what  was    for   a  time 
called   'abstract  syntax',  which  is   not  so  much   a  theory  or  an  assumption 
as   a  way  of  doing  things:      shov/ina  how  the   apparently   arbitrary   distri- 
butions  of  grammatical   constructions   and  relationships  were  predictable 
if  one  postulated  imderlyina  structures   that  were  somewhat  more    'abstract' 
than   the   surface  structures   they  represented.      The   abstractness   of  these 
structures   resided  primarily   in  their  containina  elements  which  mioht 
not  show  up  in  surface  structure   and  category   labels   that  differed 
from  those  borne  in  surface  structure,    and  in  their  expressing  grammatical 
relationships  which   did  not  hold  at  surface  structure.      None  of  these 
characteristics  was  by   itself  a  theoretical   innovation;   yet  they 
resulted  in  a  conception  of  deep  structure  that  differed  appreciably 
from  that  of  Aspects.      Ross'   "On  declarative  sentences",  his   "Auxiliaries 
as  main  verbs' ,   and  R.    Lakoff 's   Abstract  syntax  and  Latin  complementation 
are  paradigm  examples   in  this   tradition. 
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Clustered  around  these   three  concents,    and  yet  not  belonqinq 
more  to  any  one   than  to  any  other  are   1)    proposals   concerning   the 
representati   n  of  reference,   definiteness,   and  quantifiers   in   underlying 
structure,    2)    attempts   to  describe   the  way(s)    in  which  nresunpositions , 
assumptions,    and  entailments   seem  to  govern  various  grammatical  phenomena, 
3)    discussions  of  various  phenomena  involving  expressed  and  implied 
negation,    4)    proposals   conceminq   lexical  structure,    lexical  insertion 
in  a  grammar  with  a  semantic  bcise,   and  the  representation  of  the  meaning 
of  specific  lexical   items   and  classes   of  lexical  items,    and  5)    demonstra- 
tions of  the  relevance  of  diverse  kinds  of  semantic   facts   to  grammatical 
and  even  phonological  phenomena.      Consequently   the  bibliography   consists 
of  eight  sections   reflecting  these   focuses   of  research.      Naturally 
there   are  many  papers  which  bear  on  several   issues,    and  some  which  only 
arbitrarily   can  be  put   in  one  of  these   categories.      For  the    latter, 
alternative   classifications  have  been  given  at  the   end  of  the  entries. 

A  few  words  of  caution:      1)    this  bibliography   is   not  exhaustive — 
it  probably   could  not  have  been.      Case   theory   for  instance  has  been  all 
but  ignored  except   for  work  by   Fillmore,    its   main  articulator.      Many 
relevant  works  have  no  doubt  been  inadvertently   left  out,    and  for  this 
we  apologize  to   their  authors,    and  perhaps  more   important,   to  the 
reader.      VJith  the   exception  of  Donnellan's    "Reference  and  definite 
descriptions"    (which  was   included  because   it  describes   an  important  class 
of  data  which   linguistic  thoeries  purporting  to  deal  with  reference  have 
yet  to  deal  with   in  a  natural  way)  ,   no  articles  by  philosophers  have 
been  included.      For  a  suggestive  bibliography  of  philosophical  viewpoints 
on  linguistic  problems,   the  reader  is   referred  to  "Bibliography:     Logic 
and  Language"   prepared  by  B.    Partee,    S.    Sabsay  and  J.    Soper,   mimeo- 
graphed and  distributed  by   the   Indiana  University   Linguistics   Clvib. 
2)    The   authors  of  some  of  the  papers   included  here  v7ould  not  consider 
their  work    'generative  semantics' ;   most  of  these  papers  have  been  included 
because  they  bear  on  phenomena  or  issues   crucial   to   'generative 
semanticists' '    claims. 

Georgia  M.  Green 
Rafael  Castillo 
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FOBEI^ORD 

The  original  impetus   for  this   special  issue  of  SLS  derives 
from  the   course  Linguistics    303  ('"The  Structure  of  Lithuanian") 
first  offered     by  the  U  of  I  Linptastics  Department  durinp-  the 
1968  Linguistic  Institute,  when  it  was  taught  by  Mr.  Jonas 
Kavaliviras ,   and  taught   again  during  the  1970-1971  academic  year 
by  Hans  Henri ch  Hock. 

As   a  result  of  the   fact  that  Kenstowicz's   contribution  to 
this   volume,   a  revision  of  his  1971  U  of  I  Ph.D.    dissertation, 
was  still  in  progress  while  the  other  papers   contained  in  this 
volume  were  being  written,  it  was   generally  impossible  to  refer 
to  such  specific  details  of  the   revised  version  as  the  precise  format 
of  particular  rules.     Instead,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
original  1971  version  of  his   dissertation.     However,   this   does  not 
appear  to  have  crucially  affected  any  of  the  particular  arguments 
in  these  other  papers. 

We  wish  to  express   our  gratitude  to  Sue  Dennis,  Barbara  Doyle, 
Lynne  Hellmer,   and  Josephine  Wilcock   for  invaluable  aid  in  the 
production  of  this   volume. 

The  Editors 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 

Since  many  of  the  citations  in  this   voliime  are  in  the  Standard 
Lithuanian  orthography,  the   following  brief  summary  of  the  writing 
system  is  presented  on  the  reader's  behalf. 

There  are  three  accent  signs  in  the  orthography.      An  acute, 
which  indicates   a  falling  contour  on  the  accented  syllable,   a  circum- 
flex indicating  a  rising  contour,   and  a  grave  accent  sign  which  indi- 
cates merely  stress  or  accent  without   any  perceptible  contour  on  the 
syllable. 

Lithuanian  employs   a  Latin  alphabet  with  a  few  modifications. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  letters  have  the  us.ual  phonetic  inter- 
pretation  (i.e.    "p"  stands   for  a  voiceless  bilabial  stop,   etc.). 
Exceptions   are  "c"  and  "dz''  which  are  voiceless   and  voiced  dental 
affricates,   and  "dz",  the  -voiced  counterpart  of  "c",   a  palatal 
affricate.     All  consonants  except  "j",  a  front  glide,   can  be  palatal- 
ized or  "soft"  and  velarized  or  "hard".      Consonants   are  palatalized 
when  followed  by  a  front  vowel  letter,  either  "i"  or  ''e".     When 
palatalized  consonants  occur  before  a  back  vowel,  the  palatalization 
is  indicated  by  inserting  the  letter  "i"  between  them  and  the  follow- 
ing back  vowel  letter,  this     i"  representing  no  additional  sound. 
Thus,  bli auti   is   Cb'l'aut'iD.      Also,   since  the  sound  Cil  never  occurs 
before  a  back  vowel  letter  it  always   indicates   a  mere  palatalization  of 
the  preceding  consonants,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  being  foreign 
borrowings  like  biologia,  where  the  "i''s  do  represent  high  front  vowels. 

There  are  six  vowel  letters:      "a",   "e"',   "i",   "o",   "u",   and  "y". 
These  have  the  usual  phonetic  veilue  except  that   "y"   represents   Ci:3. 
These  letters   are  modified  in  various  ways  to  indicate  vowel  length. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  vowel  length  is   represented  in  the 
orthography.      First,   a  given  letter  may  always   represent  a  long  vowel. 
There  are  two  such  letters:      "y"  which  always   represents   Ci:3  and  "o" 
which  always   designates   a  long,  tense  Co:l  except  in   foreign  borrowings 
like  poetas  where  it  stands   for  a  short  lax  mid  vowel,   and  in  the 


iv 


diphthong  "uo"  where  it  stands   for  a  reduced  variant  of  the  vowel 
a  ("uo  '  =   Cua3).     Secondly,  vowel  length  may  be  indicated  by  means  of  a 
diacritic.     The  letter  "e"  always   represents  long,  tense  Ce:!,  while 
"u"  represents  Cu:D.     The  other  diacritic  used  to  represent  lenp^h  is 
a  nasal  hook  written  \jnder  the  letter.     Note  that  this  hook  does  not 
represent  nasalization  of  the  vowel,   for  all  vowels  are  oral  in    ■ 
contemporary  Standard  Lithuanian.     Thus,   "&''  -   Ca:D,    '§ '  =   Ce:D, 
"i^   =   Cl:l,   and  "y     =   Cu:D.     The  letters   "e"  and  "9"  do  not  occur. 
Finally,   a  letter  can  indicate  a  long  vowel  by  virtue  of  its   accent 
sign.     This  only  happens  with  the  letters   "e"  and  "a",  which  designate 
long  vowels  when  the  acute  or  circumflex  is  written  directly  above 
them.      Here  the  long  "e"'  is  open  and  lax  Ce:!   for  exam|)le,  ledas  is 
Cl'erdasD  and  rat as  is  Cra:tas3;   also,   gerti  is  Cg'err't'il  and 
Ian gas  is   ClarngasD.     In  all  other  cases,  the  vowel  letters  indicate 
short  vowels. 

For  ease  of  reference,  the   following  short  list  if  the  vowel 
sounds  and  the  letters  used  to  represent  them  is  provided. 


Cil 

i,  i 

cu: 

u,  u 

ce: 

e,  e 

CaD 

a,   a 

Ci; 

y. 

y. 

y. 

i. 

i,  i 

Cu 

u. 

u. 

y. 

u,  y 

Le: 

e. 

e. 

e 

Co; 

0, 

0, 

6 

Ca: 

a. 

a. 

&, 

&, 

a 

C£ 

e. 

e. 

e. 

g. 

e 

One  final  point.     When  the  letters   "i"  and  "u"'  form  a  mixed 
diphthong  with  a  following  liquid  or  nasal  in  a  closed  syllable  and 
in  addition  the  syllable  has   a  falling  accent,  then  instead  of 
writing  an  acute  accent  over  the  "i"  or  "u",  a  grave  accent  is  written. 
Thus,   for  example,  in  dirbti   and  gimti ,  the   first  syllable  has   a  falling 
contour  and  the  letter  "i"  represents   a  short  vowel.     This  is   the  only 
case  in  which  the  grave   accent  sign  is  used  to  represent  a  pitch 
contour.     Evidently,  the  rati oneile behind  this  is  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  generalization  that  acute  accent  may  only  occur  over  a  letter  vrhich 
represents  a  lonp^  vowel. 


LITHUAMAT^T  PHOFOLOGY 
Michael  Kenstowicz 

Preface 

The   following  description  of  Lithuanian  phortolopy  is   a  slightly 
revised  version  of  ny  docto^-al  dissertation  (Kenstovicz,  1971)  •      An 
initial  draft  of  the  latter  was   conrpleted  in  the  spring  of  19^9  and 
distrib'ited  in  ditto  form  to  a  limited  number  of  colleagues.     The 
final  version  of  the  dissertation  (and  hence  the  work  reported  in  this 
volume)   differed  fror  the  initial  19^9  draft  in  two  chief  ways. 

First,  the  initial  draft  was  longer.      I   contained  material  on 
the  phonology  of  the  nominal  desinences  which  is   lacking  in  the  work 
reported  here.     In  addition,  the  initial  draft   contained  some  material 
on  verbal  accentuation,  most  of  which  can  be  foimd  in  Kenstowicz  (l970a). 
Finally,   a  section  on  the  representation  of  vowel  length  ij  not  reported 
here,  because  this  wa^  published  separately  as  Kenstowicz   (l970b). 

Secondly,  the  initial  draft  of  the  thesis  the  Lithuanian  accents 
were  described  in  terms  of  moras.      However,  in  the   final  version   (and 
hence  in  the  work  reported  here),   following  Helle's    (l97l)  work  on 
Slovene,  the  Lithuanian  accents  are  described  in  terms  of  the  interplay 
between  stress  with  high   and  low  pitch.      Recent  work  by  Paul  Klparsky 
(1972)    demonstrates  how  certain  difficulties  with  the  mora  notation 
(some  of  which  I   discuss  in  section  3)   can  be  overcome  if  it  is  assiimed 
that  all  moras  to  the  left  of  the  phonologically  accented  mora  are 
redundantly  accented. 

Lithuanian  accentual  phonology  has   recently  been  subjected  to 
a  niomber  of  generative  studies:     Heeschen  I967,  Darden  1970,  Robinson 
1970,  Zeps   and  Halle  1972,   and  Kiparsky  1972,  in  addition  to  some  of 
the  papers  assembled  in   the  present  voliom.e.     Wfv  description  was  written 
in  ignorance  of  all  of  these  except  the   first,  which  is   discussed  in 
some  detail  in  section  3.3-      Out  of  all  these  descriptions,  I  believe 
that  Kiparsky 's   approach  offers  the  most  promise  of  providing  a  truly 


explanatory  account  of  the  Lithuanian  accents  and  that  it  surpasses 
ny  analysis.  However,  in  the  area  of  sefjjnental  phonology  the  analysis 
presented  here  is,  to  the  best  of  w   knowledge,  the  only  generative 
account  available.   Although  I  am  by  no  means  entirely  satisfied  with 
it,  I  believe  that  the  description  of  segmental  phonology  presented 
in  sections  1  and  2  is,  in  general,  correct.  However,  it  is  primarily 
limited  to  the  alternations  appearing  in  verbal  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  nominal  inflection.  Except  in  a  couple  of  cases,  derivational 
morphology  (and  the  phonology  resultin<»  therefrom)  has  not  been  treated. 
For  those  who  wish  to  carry  the  study  of  Lithuanian  phonology  further 
than  I  have  been  able  to,  the  following  sources  have  been  the  most 
helpful  to  me:  Otrgbski  1956,  1958,  19^5;  Senn  1966;  Stang  19U2, 
1965;  Balcikonas  195^. 


1.   GENERAL  PHONOLOGICAL  PROCESSES 

1.1  The  Vowel  Inventory 

The  following  vowels  appear  in  a  hroad  phonetic  transcription  of 
Standard  Lithuanian. 

(l)  i:    i  u:   u 

e:  o: 

e:   e  o 


The  symbols  ej_  and  oj_  represent  long  tense  mid  vowels ,  which  are  closer 
in  articulation  than  the  lax  open  mid  vowels  e_  and  o_.  The  a  is  a  rela- 
tively central  low  vowel,  while  the  symbols  i_  sind  u  represent  the  usual 
feature  matrixes,  ie.  a  high  front  unround  and  a  high  back  rounded  vowel, 
respectively. 

Some  of  the  low  vowels  have  alTophonic  variants.   In  particular, 
long  and  short  a  are  retracted  before  hard  (velarized)  consonants,  while 
e:  is  lowered  to  a^  in  this  context.  Since  short  open  £  only  appears  in 
foreign  borrowings,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  inventory  of  native  sounds. 
Consequently,  we  may  tentatively  assume  an  londerlying  vowel  system  with  a 
fair  degree  of  symmetry:         j 

(2)  i:   i       u:   u 

e:  o:  ,.  .  ; 

e:   e        a:    a 

Phonetically,  the  following  diphthongs  occur:  ai_,  au,  ei_,  ie,  ui, 
and  uo.  Although  these  sounds  are  articulated  in  one  vocal  gesture  and 
are  therefore  both  members  of  the  same  syllable,  phonologically  they  act 
like  separate,  individual  vowels,  and  are  so  treated.  These  diphthongs 
will  be  termed  "vocalic"  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  "mixed" 
diphthongs — vowels  followed  by  a  liquid  or  a  nasal  in  a  closed  syllable. 


1.2  Secondary  Lengthening 

In  Lithuanian  there  is  a  very  general  process  whereby  lax  non-final 
open  e^  and  a  are  lengthened  when  accented.  Because  of  the  mobility  of 
the  accent,  this  gives  rise  to  alternations  like  the  following. 


(3)  nom.  sg.    ledas  Cl'e:das]  'ice' 

loc.  sg.    lede  Cl'ed'eD 

1  sg.  pres.  mecu  Cm'etuD  'throw' 

3  sg.  pres.  meta  Cm'e:taD 


ratas  Cra:tasl   'wheel' 

rate  C  rat ' e  D 

kasu  CkasuJ     'dig' 

kSsa  Cka'.saD 


This  lengthening  also  occurs  in  diphthongs,  both  of  the  vocalic  and  the 
mixed  type.  ,  , 


(M 


nom. 

sg- 

kaimas 

Cka:imas3  , 

'village' 

nom. 

sg. 

vafkas 

CvaikasD 

'child' 

nom. 

sg. 

langas 

]la:r)gaffi] 

'window' 

loc. 

sg. 

lange 

LlaiQgeO' 

nom. 

sg. 

bernas 

Cb'e:rnasD 

'servant' 

nom. 

Pl.. 

bemai 

Cb'ernaiD 

In  addition  to  not  applying  word-finally,  this  lengthening  does  not.  occur 
in  prefixes:  eg.  atnesa  from  /at=nesa/,  where  =  is  used  to  represent  the 
prefix  boundary,  3-  pres.  'bring  near* .  ;. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  exceptions  to  secondary  lengthening.  First, 
a  very  few  lexical  items  like  mano  'mine',  and  foreign  borrowings  like 
poet as  'poet'.  Secondly,  within  the  verb  there  are  several  contexts 
where  lengthening  regxilarly  does  not  occiu*  if  the  accented  e  and  a  are 
in  the  stem  final  syllable.  These  are  the  infinitive,  the  future,  and 
the  imperative,  in  addition  to  several  other  verbal  formations  which  are 
not  discussed  in  this  work.  All  of  these  contexts  where  second'iry 
lengtheing  blocks  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  suffix  following 
the  verb  stem  begins  with  a  consonant. 


(5)  infin.       kas-ti    'dig'       nes-ti     'carry' 
imper.  pi.    kas-kite  nes-kite 

1  sg.  fut.   kasiu  (/kas-siu/)     nesiu  (/nes-siu/) 

But  even  in  these  contexts  lax  a  and  e_  are  lengthened  if  they  appear  as 
the  accented  member  of  a  diphthong.   In  the  following,  the  roots  are 
Cka:u-Il  and  Cg'e:r-D. 

(6)  infin.      kauti    'beat*      gerti     'drink' 
imper.  pi.   kaukite  gerkite 

1  sg.  fut.   kausiu  gersiu 

Since  all  of  the  environments  in  which  lengthening  regularly  does 
not  apply  are  characterized  by  post-stem  morphemes  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  it  might  be  expected  that  the-  rule  is  restricted  to  apply 
only  in  open  syllables  with  the  proviso  that  a  resonant  may  intervene: 

(SL)   C  a,  e  ]  -»■  C+  longD  /  C  +  sonorantD)  C  V 

However,  forms  like  the  following  show  that  this  formulation  of  the  rule 
cannot  be  maintained. 


(7) 

nom.  sg. 

raktas 

instr. 

sg. 

raktu 

•key' 

3  pres. 

mezga 

infin. 

megzti 

^bind' 

3  pres. 

rezga 

infin. 

r^gzti 

'knit' 

These  forms  indicate  that  the  lengthening  can  take  place  if  the  conso- 
nants following  the  accented  vowel  pre  members  of  the  same  morpheme  as 
in  mezga  (  [Im'e:zg-all  ),  but  not  if  one  of  the  consonants  belongs  to  a 
different  morpheme  as  in  the  infinitive  megzti  {  Cm'ek's'-t'iU  ).  But 
even  this  formulation  is  incorrect.  There  is  a  general  derivational 
pattern  whereby  intransitives  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix 
-s. 


(8)  inf.  knabsoti  3  pres,  knabso  'brood'   (cf.  knabis  ' glum  person ' ) 
snapsoti         snapso.  'gape'   (cf.  snapis  'bill,  beak') 

A  form  like  knabso  would  therefore  be  represented  as  /knab-s-o/,  where  the 
£  belongs  to  a  different  morpheme  frotn  the  b^.  Nevertheless,  lengthening 
still  takes  place. 

Frorti  these  data  it  appears  that  the  environment  for  lengthening  must 
be  characterized  as  follows.  Accented  open  e^  and  a  are  lengthened  non- 
finally,  except  if  these  vowels  are  in  the  stem-final  syllable  of  a  verb 
and  the  ending  immediately  following  the  verb  stem  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant with  no  resonant  intervening.  Since  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
general  process  of  lengthening  non-finally,  instead  of  attempting  to 
build  this  restriction  into  the  rule  itself,  these  contexts  in  the  verb 
where  the  rule  blocks  will  be  treated  as  exceptions. 

In  The  Sound  Pattern  of  English  several  ways  of  treating  exceptions 
are  distinguished.  First,  individual  formatives  can  be  marked  as  excep- 
tions to  a  rule .  In  the  present  instance ,  the  morpheme  mano  would  fall 
into  this  class,  since  there  is  nothing  about  the  phonological  or  syn- 
tactic nature  of  the  morpheme  indicating  that  it  should  be  exceptional 
in  regard  to  the  lengthening  rule.  Such  treatment  for  individual  mor- 
phemes is  of  the  highest  cost,  correctly  reflecting  their  idiosyncratic 
behavior.  Second,  the  fact  that  eui  item  is  an  exception  to  a  rule  is 
often  predictable  from  other  properties  associated  with  it.  These 
properties  may  be  phonological  as  well  as  non -phonological  in  nature. 
For  example,  foreign  borrowings  are  exceptions  to  the  lengthening  rule. 
Since  there  are  many  other  rules  which  these  borrowings  fail  to  xjndergo, 
em  across  the  Lexicon  categorization  into  I-  ]!iA1!lVE/   is  made,  and  a 
lexical  redundancy  rule  of  the  form  /-  NATIVE/  -*■  /-   Secondary  Lengthening/ 
is  established,  thereby  distinguishing  forms  like  poet as  from  the  gen- 
uinely idiosyncratic  ones  like  mano.  Exceptional  behavior  can  also  be 
predicted  from  the  phonological  character  of  the  item  in  question.  This 
is  accomplished  by  readjustment  rules,  which  mark  a  segment  as  not 
undergoing  a  rule  it  otherwise  would  depending  upon  the  contex-o  in  which 
it  occurs.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  we  can  block  forms  like  kasti , 


kaskite ,  kasiu,  etc.  from  undergoing  the  Secondary  Lengthening  rule  by 
formulating  a  readjustment  rule  of  the  following  form: 


(RRl)       V  ->■  C  -  SL  :  /  C  -  sonorantD^ 


+  C  V 


verb 
stem 


It  is  assumed  here  that  the  morphologiccl  structure  of  a  Lithuanian  verb 
form  consists  of  a  stem  plus  an  ending  and  that  the  phonological  rules 
may  refer  to  this  structure. 

The  Secondary  Lengthening  rule  itself  can  now  be  form^lla^ed  as: 

X   X 


(SL)       C  a,  e3  -►  C+  long3  /  c  V 


The  forms  kasa,  kasti,  gerti ,  mezga,  megzti  and  knSbso  are  derived  as 

2 
follows : 

/ka^l+a/  /ka£|+  ti/  /ger|+  ti/ 


RRl  _SL  

X  X 

SL  ka:s+a  —  ge:r+ti 


/mezg|+  a/  /megzj+  ti/              /knab+s_|+  o/ 

RRl         __■ -SL                          — 

X  '      ■  X 

SL     me:zg+a kna:b+s+o 


In  order  to  prevent  SL  from  applying  to  a  form  like  atnesa  from 
/at  nesa/,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  prefix  boundary  blocks  the  r\ile. 
This  in  turn  suggests  another  possible  analysis  for  blocking  SL  in  forms 
like  kasti.  Vfe  could  set  up  a  special  boundary  between  the  stem  and  the 
consonant  initial  suffixes,  and  constrain  the  rule  from  applying  across 
it  too.  The  validity  of  this  alternative  depends  upon  what  independent 


evidence  can  be  adduced  for  setting  up  this  boundary.   As  the  analysis 
develops  ve  shall  encounter  a  number  of  other  rules  which  fail  to  apply 
across  the  boundary  between  the  stem  and  the  consonant-initial  verb 
suffixes.  However,  there  are  in  addition  a  number  of  other  rules  which 
do  apply  in  this  context.  For  the  moment  then  I  will  assume  that  the 
re-adJustment  rule  solution  is  correct. 

1.3  The  Consonant  Inventory 

The  following  consonants  appeal^  in  the  phonetic  output  of  Standard 
Lithuanian: 


(9) 


p 

t 

b 

d 

f 

s 

s 

V 

z 

z 

c 

c 

dz 

dz 

m 

n 

n 

ch 


All  these  sounds  occur  in  palatalized  and  non -palatalized  varieties  except 
for  j^,  which  is  always  palatalized.  However,  three  of  the  segments  are 
limited  to  foreign  borrowings.  These  are  f,(cf.  fabrikas  'factory', 
frontas  'front');  ch  (cf.  chaosas  'chaos,  choras  'chorus');  and  h  (hotelis 
•hotel',  hininas  'hymn').  The  dental  affricates  c_  and  d£  appear  in  onoma- 
tot)oetic  formations  and  in  borrowings  only.  Most  occurrences  of  £  and  dz 
are  predictable  from  dental  stops,  the  remaining  showing  up  in  onomato- 
poetic  words  or  in  borrowings,  'fhe   palatal  and  velar  nasals  are  variants 
of  n.   I  will  also  provisxonally  claim  that  v  derives  from  an  underlying 
w,  which  in  turn  along  with  ^  derives  from  an  underlying  high  vowel  and 
that  it  is  possible  in  general  to  predict  the  palatalization  of  the 
consonants .  This  limits  the  underlying  consonant  inventory  in  native 


words  to  the  following: 

(10)         p      t  k 

b      d  g 

.•;•■■    S    '      S     ' 

■  z  z 

m      n 

l,r 

l.k     Palatalization  and  Voicing  Assimilation 

In  Lithuanian  there  are  a  couple  of  phonological  rules  wnich  distri- 
bute a  feature  throughout  a  consonant  cluster.   One  of  these  is  the 
sharping  rule  which  palatalizes  any  number  of  consonants  before  front 
vowels  and  J . 


(Sharping)    C  ->■  C  /  -  cons.  _ 

-  back 


Due  to  subsequent  rules  the  palatalized  consonant  may  come  to  stand 
before  a  back  vowel,  in  which  case  the  degree  of  palatalization  is 
stronger  than  before  front  vowels. 

Another  such  rule  is  Voicing  Assimilation,  vrhich  specifies  a  single 
value  for  voicing  for  any  number  of  obstruents  in  sequence  depending  upon 
the  value  for  voicing  of  the  last  member  of  the  sequence. 


(Voice)       C  -  sonorant  1     ->  Ca  voiceD  /  j.  -  sonorant, 

a  voice 


The  only  segment  which  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  5s  v,  which  allows 
a  voice  contrast  before  it:  t^anas  'flood',  dvaras  'estate',  kvepti  'to 
peck',  gvera  'slattern'.  Hence,  with  respect  to  voicing  assimilation 
V  behaves  like  a  sonorant  such  as  r^:  tramda  'retardation',  dravigaj 
'friend',  kraujas  'blood',  graudus  'sad'.  The  surface  obstruent  v  is 
also  strange  in  that  it  does  not  occur  before  a  consonant  or  at  the  end 


10 


of  a  word.  The  only  other  sound  having  this  distribution  is  the  glide  J^, 
which  in  addition  does  not  occur  after  a  consonant.  Furthermore,  there  are 
a  number  of  contexts  in  which  u  alternates  with  v  and  i^  alternates  with  j_. 
These  alternations  are  described  in  the  next  chapter,  where  I  will  formu- 
late a  rule  converting  u  and  i_  to  homorganic  glides  in  position  before  a 
vowel.  However,  this  rule  must  be  restricted  to  apply  across  e  morpheme 
boundary  and  so  prevents  us  from  deriving  the  v  of  tvanas  from  u.  Still 
it  is  possible  to  derive  v  from  a  basic  w  which  will  permit  us  to  hook 
up  the  failure  of  v  to  condition  voicing  assimilation  with  its  partially 
parallel  to  ^  phonotactics.  Hence,  I  will  analyze  tvanas  as  basic 
/twanas/  and  add  to  the  grammar  a  w  ->■  v  rule  ordered  after  Voicing  Assim- 
ilation. Also,  we  will  later  reqviire  a  rule  to  delete  j_  after  a  consonarxt, 
These  rules  are  formulated  quite  simply  as  follows: 

(w-v)         w  ->•  V 

(j-0)         J  ->  0  /  C  

1.5  Nasal  Assimilation 

The  dental  nasal  n  assimilates  in  point  of  articulation  to  a 
following  stop  or  affricate,  while  the  labial  nasal  m  does  not. 

.(11)   inf.  pinti  C..nt..D  'plait' 

,..  .. .    3pres.  pJna  C..n..D 

ir:p.  pi.  pinkite  C.^k..] 

nom.  sg.  senas  C..n..3   'old' 

nom.,  sg.  senbernis  C.mb..]  'old  fellow' 

nom.  sg.  dantis  t..nt..D   'tooth' 

dat.  sg.  daficiui  C.nc..!] 

nom.  sg.  simtas  C..mt..3   'one-hundred* 

„..■   infin.  temti  C..mt..D   'darken' 

imp.  pi.  temkite  C..mk..3 

3  past  temo  C.m.  .D 
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The  assimilation  of  n_  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  rule  (where  F 
stands  for  the  point  of  articulation  features ) . 


(Nasal  Assim. )      n  -»■  Ca  FD  /  ^-   contin.^ 

■  a  F      -^ 


It  is  vforth  observing  that  on  the  basis  of  this  data  it  is  possible 
to  construct  an  argument  parallel  to  Halle's  famous  one  in  Russian  against 
the  "taxonomic"  phoneme.   In  taxonomic  phonemics  the  palatil  and  velar 
allophones  of  n^  can  be  grouped  together  with  n  into  the  phoneme  /n/  on 
the  basis  of  complementary  distribution  and  phonetic  similarity.  An 
allophonic  rule  of  the  form  /n/  assimilates  in  point  of  articolation  xo 
a  following  palatal  or  velar  would  then  be  required.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  treat  the  change  of  n_  to  m  before  a  following  labial  as 
allophonic,  since  this  would  merge  with  underlying  m  and  thus  violate 
biuniqueness.  Rather,  the  shift  of  n  to  m  would  have  to  be  treated  as 
a  morphophonemic  rule  Thus,  "taxonomic"  phonemics  makes  the  claim  that 
the  shift  of  n  to  a  palatal  or  velar  nasal  is  a  fundamentally  different 
phonological  phenomenon  from  the  change  of  n_  to  m  and  that  the  tendency 
for  these  two  rules  to  co-occur  in  the  same  language  is  an  accident. 
However,  this  is  anything  but  the  case,  and  all  other  things  being 
equal,  one  would  expect  both  assimilations  to  be  treated  as  being 
instances  of  the  same  process — assimilation  of  a  dental  nasal  in  point 
of  articulation  to  a  following  stop.  Hence jar guments  of  this  type 
pursuasively  falsify  the  claim  that  the  taxonomic  phoneme  (ie.  defined 
in  terms  of  bi-\aniqueness )  defines  a  linguistically  significant  level  of 
representation. 

It  cannot  be  determined  whether  n  assimilates  to  non-vowels  other 
than  stops,  because  there  is  another  rule  which  elides  n,  (compensatorily) 
lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  when  the  n  is  follo\;ed  by  j_,  v,  £,  z_, 
£,  £,  1,  £,  m,  or  n.  This  is  shown  most  clearly  by  forms  containing  the 
prefix  san-. 
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(12) 


samburis 

'assembly'         i 

cf.  burys 

'crowd' 

sampilas 

'stock,  store' 

pilnas 

'fu-1' 

sandora 

•covenant' 

dora 

'  vit-tue 

santaka 

'confluence' 

teketi 

'to  flow' 

sankaba 

'coupling,  clamp' 

kSbe 

•hook' 

sljunga 

'union' 

Jungas 

'yoke' 

s|.voKa 

'idea' 

vokti 

'understand' 

s^skambis 

'harmony' 

skambeti 

'ring' 

s|slavos 

' sweepings ' 

sluotl 

'sweep' 

s^zine 

'conscience' 

zinoti 

•know^   ■ 

s^lytis 

'clash,  contact' 

.  lyti 

'to  rain' 

s|rasas 

'list,  register' 

xasyti 

•to  write' 

s^mokslas 

'conspiracy' 

m6kslas- 

•  skill • 

s^narys 

•joint' 

narjps 

'link' 

Before  discussing  the  operation  of  this 
and  will  refer  to  this  context  with  the 


rule,  I  will  formulate  its  context 
cover  symbol  Z. 


(n-0) 


_-  sonorant^ 
■+  contin. 

J.-  syllabic. 
+  sonorant 


The  actual  process  of  nasal  elision  can  be  formalized  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  In  traditional  terms,  the  lengthening  is  considered  com- 
pensatory upon  the  elision  of  the  nasal.  Implicit  in  this  formulation  is 
a  dependency  relation  between  these  two  operations  such  that  the  length- 
ening is  dependent  upon  and  evoked  by  the  elision.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  adopt  this  formulation  into  a  generative  grammar,  because 
after  the  nasal  elides  there  is  no  way  to  distinguish  forms  which  had 
the  nasal  from  those  which  did  not  in  order  to  compensatorily  lengthen 
the  correct  vowel.   In  order  to  accomplish  this  distinction,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  rules  to  apply  in  a  "non-markovian"  fashion.  But  such 
rule  applications  are  not  permi'^ted  in  the  present  theory. 
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Within  generative  grammar  there  are  essentially  three  different  ways 
in  which  the  nasal  elision  can  be  described.  First,  the  traditional 
description  can  be  reversed  so  that  the  vowels  are  first  lengthened  in 
the  context  where  n  elides  and  then  the  elision  is  formvilated  as  a  sep- 
arate riile. 

(V-V:  )     V  -►  C+  long:  /  n  Z 

(n-0)      n  -*  0  /  Z 

There  are  at  least  two  criticisms  of  this  analysis  which  are  serious  enough 
to  reject  it  out  of  hand.  First,  the  two  rules  must  be  stated  with  essen- 
tially the  same  environments  and  yet  they  cannot  be  collapsed,  claiming 
there  ir  no  significant  connection  between  them.  But  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  such  a  connection,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  a  morpheme 
is  an  exception  to  one  of  the  rules,  then  it  is  to  the  other  us  well. 
For  instance,  the  future  morpheme  /-si/  exceptionally  does  not  condition 
nasal  elision.  But  the  vowel  remains  short  in  forms  like  minti ,  minsiu 
'remember/  (not  nynsiu  as  would' be  predicted  by  this  analysis).  Secondly, 
this  descrption  seems  to  claim  that  the  elision  of  the  nasal  is  somehow 
dependent  upon  the  prior  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  contrary  to  the 
traditional  formulation  end  to  intuition. 

A  second  way  to  treat  this  problem  is  to  use  a  transfdrmational.rule 
permitting  the  two  processes  to  be  collapsed.  This  would  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  having  exceptions  to  both  rules  encountered  by  the  first 
desription. 

V  n  Z  ^   1   0   3 
12  3   C+long3 

Recently,  another  analysis  for  these  data  has  been  proposed  by 
Lightner  (x970).  Two  rules  are  involved.   First  a  rxile  which  nasalizes 
a  vowel  before  a  nasal -Z  cluster.  Secondly,  there  is  a  rule  completely 
assimilating  the  nasal  to  the  preceding  nasalized  vowel. 
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Vf  C+.nasalD  / NZ 

N  -►  Ca  F's:  /  Y 

CaF'sD  ■ 

Lightner  proposes  that  such  assimilation  rules  be  explicitly  interpreted 
by  phonological  theory  as  not  referring  to  suprasegmental  features,  this 
being  indicative  of  "a  general  split  between  segmental  and  suprasegmental 
phonology."  A  subsequent  rule  denasalizes  all  vowels,  as  there  are  no 
nasalized  vowels  in  present-day  Standard  Lithuanian. 

One  of  the  things  which  superficially  supports  this  analysis  involves 
a  heretofore  unmentioned  problem.  This  has  to  do  with  the  preservation  of 
the  accent  in  a  syllable  which  loses  its  nasal.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
rising  and  falling  accents  can  be  interpreted  as  high  pitch  on  the  final 
and  initial  mora  of  a  syllable.  Thus,  brendo  3  past  'ripen'  and  brento 
3  past  'rot'  may  be  represented  as  /brendo/  and  /brento/  (recall  that  a 
closed  syllable  nasal  may  count  as  a  mora) ,  The  corresponding  infinitive 
forms  for  these  verbs  are  br|sti  an,d  brgsti ,  where  the  stem-rfinal  dental 
stops  have  been  turned  into  s_  which  conditions  the  loss  of  the  underlying 
n .  Notice  that  the  accentuation  of  the  syllable  remains  constant . 
Assiuning  a  mora  representation,  the  required  output  of  the  nasal  elision 
process  would  have  to  be  /breesti/  and  /breesti/.  Lightner's  analysis 
accomplishes  this,  as  the  following  derivation  s^ws. 

./brens-ti/  .  ..;.  ..  /bre^ns-ti/ 

(V-V)    brfns-ti  br§ns-ti 

(N-V)    br§§s-ti  br§§s-ti 

(V-V)    brees-ti  brees-ti 

Despite  its  attractiveness,  I  think  that  there  are  several  objections 
that  can  be  raised  against  this  analysis.  First,  given  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  nasalized  vowels  in  the  present-day  language,  the  intro- 
duction of  an  oral-nasal  contrast  in  the  course  of  the  derivation  requires 
justification.  Presumably  what  is  involved  here  is  the  true  premise  that 
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frequently  in  human  languages  long  nasalized  vowels  correspond  to  under- 
lying oral  vowel  plus  nasal  consonant  sequences.  Given  the  frequent  and 
widespread  character  of  this  correlation,  it  is  assumed  that  a  universal 
linderlying  process  is  involved,  in  order  to  account  for  the  striking 
similarity  in  language  after  language.  And  when  similar  hut  not  identical 
surface-underlying  correlations  are  encountered,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
same  universal  process  of  vowel  nasalization  is  at  work,  but  that  there 
are  additional,  language  particular  factors  obscuring  the  situation  (de- 
nasalization  in  the  present. case) . 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  introduction  of  the  nasalized 
vowels  in  this  analysis  is  based  solely  upon  such  universal  considera- 
tions. However,  there  is,  I  think,  another  such  consideration  which 
indicates  that  vowel  nasalization  is  not  at  work  here.  This  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  the  dental  nasal  n  and  not  the  labial  m  which  drops  out 
before  Z.  Thus,  parallel  to  the  forms  br|sti,  brendo,  we  find  pairs 
like  the  following:  krimsti ,  krimto  'chew';  grimzti ,  grimzdo  'sink'; 
glamzyti  'rumple';  etc.,  where  m  remains  before  the  fricative.  Gince 
vowel  nasalization  before  n  but  not  m  seems  rather  imchsiracteristic  of 
the  universal  process  of  vowel  nasalization,  it  is  doubtful  that  such 
nasalization  underlies  the  dropping  of  the  n  in  Lithuanian.   It  would  be 
possible  of  covirse  to  circumvent  this  difficulty  by  permitting  vowel 
nasalization  before  both  m  and  n,  but  then  restrict  the  loss  of  the  nasal 
consonant  to  Just  n,  vrith  subsequent  denasalization  of  all  vowels.  How- 
ever, gi\en  such  latitude  of  analysis,  the  claim  that  nasalization 
underlies  the  Lithuanian  data  becomes  rather  trivial  and  hence  loses  . 
much  of  its  initial  appeal. 

Another  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  this  analysis  involves 
its  questionable  appeal  to  the  notion  of  complete  assimilation.  Note 
that  in  the  assimilation  of  the  nasal,  no  trace  of  the  original  segment—  • 
the  n — is  retained.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  assimilation 
is  cf  a  continuous  nature,  in  which  one  segment  becomes  more  and  more 
like  another  to  the  limiting  case  of  complete  identity.  Ftirthermore ,  it 
seems  that  clear  cases  of  complete  assimilation  i3,rise  only  when  the  two 
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segments  are  phonetically  similar  to  begin  with.  For  example,  in  the  next 
section  a  riile  will  be  formulated  which  turns  dental  stops  to  continuants 
before  dental  stops.  This  rule  also  applies  before  dental  continuants. 
ThuSi  beside  the  3  pdst  ftnd  infinitive  forms  mgto  and  mesti  ' throw •,  we 
find  the  1  future  foi*m  mesiu  <  /mes-siu/'<  /met-siu/.  Here  we  can  say 
the  root  final  t  is  completely  assimilated  to  the  following  s_,  but  only 
by  virtue  of  tlje  fact  that  t^  and  £  share  a  fair  number  of  features  in 
common  to  begin  vith.  Finally,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  hier- 
archy J.S  involved  in  assimilation,  such  that  complete  assimilation  im- 
plies partial  assimilation,  but  not  vice  versa.  Thus,  dentals  and 
velars  assimilate  to  a  palatal  point  of  articulation  when  adjacent  to 
high  or  front  vowels.  But  t/k  ->■  i_  (without  any  intermediate  stages) 
is  most  unlikely.. 

If  these  remarks  are^  coi-rect,  then  the  assimilation  analysis  for 
Lithuanian  vowel-nasal  sequences  becomes  rather  suspect.  Not  only 
are  there  no  properties  of  the  nasal  left'  behind;  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what,  such  traces  might  be  in  a  case-  such  as  this,  where  the 

distance  between,  n,  a  consonant,  and  a  vowel  is  rather  great,  involving 

3 
a  trEinsition  across  most  of  the  feature  properties. 

The  traditional  analysis— elision  of  the  nasal  plus  compensatory 
lengthening  of  the  vowel—provides  a  much  more  straightforward  treatment 
of  the:  data  and  fxirthermore  expresses  the  correct  (in  my  opinion) 
intuition  that  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  is  dependent  upon  the  eli- 
sion of  the  h«sal .  Although  it' mi^t  be  argued  that  on  the  basis  of 
Just  this  one  rule  it  is  not  possible  "to  tell  if  such  a  dependency 
relation  exists,  there  are  actually  several  other  places  in  the  grammar 
where  n  is  elided,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  preceding  vowel  is 
lengthened.  One  such  context  is  word-finally,  where  in  the  phonetic 
representations  of  Lithuanian  n  does  not  tsrpically  occur.  This  is  shown 
most  clearly  by  participial  forms  like  nes^  from  /nes-an/  nom.  pi.  pres. 
act.  part,  'carry'  (cf.  nesSs  nom.  sg.  and  nesantj  ace,  sg.),  and  in  the 
nominal  declension:  eg.  gen.  pi.  galvijl  from  /galv-ian/  'head'  (cf.  the 
allative  pi.  galvvunpi  from  /galv-un-pi/) . 
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There  are  several  other  places  where  such  compensatory  lengthening 
takes  place,  though  they  are  more  sporadic  in  nature,  occvirring  in  the 
old  n  and  r  stems  primarily.  For  example,  nom.  sg.  akmuo,  ace.  sg. 
akmenj  'stone'.  Here  the  root  is  underlying  /akmen-/.  There  is  a  special 
minor  rule  which  backs  the  root  vowel  e^  to  o^  .  When  the  n  elides  this  £ 
is  lengthened  and  eventually  shows  up  aS  the  diphthong  uo,  agaia  by  a 
minor  riile.  In  this  connection  compare  also  dukte,  dukter^  'daughter' 
and  sesuo,  seserj  'sister'. 

In  each  case  then,  when  a  nasal  is  elided  in  a  closed  syllabDe, 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  corapensatorily,  there,  by  preserving 
an  equilibrium  in  the  length  of  the  syllable.  Since  this  occurs  in 
several  quite  different  parts  of  the  grammar,  it  seems  that  the  co- 
occurrence of  lengthening  with  the  loss  of  the  n^  is  not  accidental. 

I  suggest  dealing  with  this  along  the  following  lines.  Analogous 
to  the  meirking  conventions  porposed  in  The  Sound  Pattern  of  English,  I 
set  up  a  convention  in  the  grammar  of  Lithuanian  which  says  that  upon 
the  elision  of  a  sonorant  in  a  closed  syllable,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
lengthened.  This  convention  is  not  universal,  but  rather  language  par- 
ticular in  nature.  This  description  of  the  process  overcomes  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  previous  analyses  in  what  seems  to  me  a 
natural  fashion.  First,  in  accord  with  the  traditional  insight,  it 
renders  the  lengthening  concomitant  with  and  dependent  upon  the  elision. 
Secondly,  since  marking  conventions  apply  in  a  "non-markovian"  fashion, 
it  overcomes  the  problem  of  distinguishing  which  forms  have  undergone 
elision  of  the  nasal  and  which. have  not  by  means  of  an  already  existing 
apparatus.  This  then  will  permit  Nasal  Elision  to  be  formulated  as 

(Nasal  Elision)     n  ->•  0  /  Z 

Aside  from  foreign  borrowings  (eg.  sanskritas ' Sanskrit  * ) ,  n  does 
not  elide  before  the  future  suffix  -si. 

(13)        inf.   gyventi         1  sg.  fut.   gyvensiu 
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mmti 
ginti 


minsiu       'tramtjle* 
ginsiu       '.defend' 


1.6  Assibilation 

The  old  Indo-European  rule  assibilating  dental  stops  survives  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  in  Lithuanian.  According  to  this  rule  dental  stops  become 
strident  continuants.   In  Lithuanian  this  rule  applies  in  three  contexts: 
before  dental  stops,  before  dental  continuants,  and  before  k.  This  is 
shown  by  the  varying  pronunciations  of  the  following  verb  stems  which  end 
in  a  basic  dental  stop:     . 


(lU) 


3  sg. 

pres. 

meta 

veda  . 

kasa 

lesa 

irfin 

mesti 

vesti 

kasti 

lesti 

1  sg. 

fut.  . 

mesiu 

vesiu 

kasiu 

lesiu 

3  sg. 

freq. 

mesdava 

vesdava  . 

kasdava 

lesdava 

2  pi. 

imp. 

meskite 

veskite 

kaskite 

leskite 

gloss 

.  .'throw' 

'lead' 

'dig' 

'peck' 

However,  as  the  following  nominal  forms  show,  assibilation  before' k  is  lim- 
ited to  the  imperative,. while  the  rule  applies  generally  before  dental 
stops  and  fricatives  in  these  other  environments.  - 


(15).  sprustis  .   /sprud-tis/  'crowded  mass*   cf.  sprusti,  'crush' 

sprudo 


narsas 

smarsas 

sandetkas 

susiedka    'neighbor' 


/nart-sas/   'anger' 
/smard-sas/  'smell' 


nerteti   'rage' 
smardinti  ' stink ' 


Initially  two  possible  analyses  present  themselves.  First,  we  could 
have  in  addition  to  a  general  rule  of  assibilation  defined  to  operate 
before  dental  stops  and  continuants,  another  minor  rule  assibilating  dental 
stops  just  before  the  k  of  the  imperative.  Or  secondly,  we  might  formulate 
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a  single  rule,  but  treat  it  conjxmctively  as  follows: 


C  t,d  D  ->  C  s,z  D  /     ,C  k  :.     .  .   , 
'        '      {     imperative} 

Ct,  d,  s,  zD 


However,  there  is  one  additional  fact  which  casts  some  doubt  upon 
the  validity  of  either  of  these  analyses.  This  is  that  within  Lithuanian 
verbal  system,  all  of  the  consonant  initial  suffixes  which  can  be  added 
to  the  verb  stem  begin  with  a  dental  (either  fe,  d,  or  s_)  except  for  the 
imperative  -ki,  there  being  about  ten  such  suffixes  in  all.  Hence,  all 
of  these  suffixes  except  for  the  imperative  condition  assibilation  in  the 
normal  context,  since  they  all  begin  with  a  dental  stop  or  coiitinuant. 

Traditionally  these  data  are  described  by  associating  with  each 
verb  stem  three  different  shapes.  One  of  them,  the  "infinitive"  stem,  is 
that  which  occurs  after  all  consonant  initial  suffixes,  including  the 
imperative.  This  formulation  claims  that  for  a  verb  stem  like  /met-/, 
there  soist   be  atleast  two  lexical  representations,  /met-/  and  /mes-/. 
A  rvile  then  selects  the  latter  alternant  when  the  stem  appears  before  a 
consonant  initial  suffix.  Generative  Phonology  would  argue  that  this 
"item  and  arrsingement"  description  is  wrong,  because  it  lists  the -pre- 
dictable alternant  /mes-/  rather  than  generates  it  by  a  rule  (Kiparsky 
1968).  However,  in  a  way  this  analysis  does  make  sense  of  the  fact  that 
assibilation  occurs  before  the  imperative  suffix,  while  the  prior  treat- 
ments do  not.  This  is  because  the  rule  selecting  the  assibilated  stem 
alternant  refers  to  consonant  initial  suffixs. 

What  seems  to  be  going  on  here  is  that  given,  first,  the  normal 
rule  of  assibilation  (just  before  dentals),  and  second,  the  fact  that  all 
consonant  initial  suffixes  appearing  after  the  verb  stem  begin  with  a  dental 
except  for  the  in5)erative,  it  folloi.s  that  in  all  of  the  environments  ex- 
cept the  imperative,  a  steii  final  dental  stop  will  be  assibilated.   In 
other  words,  it  seems  that  there  is  analogy  or  pressvire  here  for  the 
dental  stop  to  also  be  assibilated  in  the  imperative. 

It  is  possible  that  this  situation  might  have  arisen  as  follows. 
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At  one  point  in  the  history  of  the  language  there  was  a  rule  assimilating 
dental  stops  before  dental  obstruents.  Also  at  this  point  it  Just  so 
happened  that  all   of  the  consonant  initial  suffixes  following  the  verb 
stem  began  with  a  dented  obstinient  and  thus  conditioned  assibilation.  (The 
imperative  suffix  -ki  is  quite  recent;  fofmerly  the  imperative  was  realized 
by  a  voirel  suffix,  as  it  is  in  Latvian  and  Slavic).  Wow  perhaps  for  some 
reason  this  property  of  conditioning  assibilation  reached  linguistic  con- 
sciousness and  was  expressed  in  a  more  direct  fashion  by  a  statement  or 
information  to  the  effect  that  verb  stems  with  a  final  dental  stop  were 
pronounced  with  a  final  dental  continuant  when  followed  by  a  consonant 
initial  suffix.  Then  when  the  imperative  suffix  was  changed  to  conso- 
nant initial,  this  general  statement  projected  to  the  imperative  cate- 
gory as  well. 

Thvs,  the  chief  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  first  two  analyses  is 
that  they  identify  the  reason  for  assibilation  in  the  imperative  with  the 
velar  character  of  the  suffix.  Rather,  it  seems  to  make  no  difference 
whether  the  inoperative  begins  with  a  velar  or  any  other  consonant  for  the 
piu-pose  of  assibilation — the  real  reason  for  assibilation  in  the  imper- 
ative is  that  it  takes  place  in  all  the  other  forms  of  the  verb  when  a 

h 
consoneuit  initial  suffix  follows. 

If  this  is  correct  then  what  is  needed  is  to  formulate  the  phonolo- 
gical rule  of  assibilation  as  taking  place  Just  before  dental  obstruents, 
and  then  to  somehow  make  it  apply  in  the  imperative  too,  even  though  the 
latter  does  not  phonologically  meet  the  structural  description  of  the  rule, 
and  finally  to  attributethis  abberant  behavior  to  the  fact  that  all  other 
consonant  initial  suffixes  condition  assibilation. 

'Towards  this  end  one  might  first  set  up  a  readjustment  rule  which 
marks  all  consonant  initial  post  verb  stem  suffixes  as  conditioning  the 
assibilation  rule.  Secondly,  one  might  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
rules  applying  to  forms  which  do  not  meet  the  phonological  specifications 
of  a  riile,  if  these  forms  are  specifically  marked  as  either  undergoing  or 
conditioning  the  rule.  Such  markings  might  be  idiosyncratic  lexical 
properties  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  assigned  by  a  readjustment  rule. If 
this  treatment  were  possible,  the  assibilation  rule  can  be  simply  written 
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(Assibilation)      Ct,  dD  -*■  Cs,  zD  /  /t,  d,  s,  zD 

The  application  of  Assibilation  must  precede  Nasal  Elision,  as  shown  by 
the  following  derivations  for  br|sti,  brendo . 

/brend-ti/  /brend-o/ 

Assibilation      brenz-ti  

Nasal  Elision     bre:z-ti  

Voice  Assim.       bre:s-ti — 

Sharping,  SL      b'r'e:s'-t'i  b'r'e:nd-o 

Since  there  are  no  double  consonants  in  the  phonetic  output  of  Lith- 
uanian, it  is  necessary  to  formulate  a  degemination  rule.  This  rule  is 
ordered  very  late  in  the  grammar  after  all  rules  which  have  an  effect  on 
the  feature  composition  of  consonants,  such  as  Assibilation,  Voicing 
Assimilation,  Sharping,  etc.   It  is  formulated  as  follows: 

(Degemination)       C  C  -»•  C   (where  x=y=z) 

Thus,  kasiu  'I  will  dig*  and  mesiu  'I  will  throw'  are  derived  as  follows: 

/kas-si-u/  /met-si-u/ 

Assibilation      ■ mes-si-u 

Voice  Assim.       

Sharping  kas*-s'i-u  m'es'-s'i-u 

Glide,  ^-((>  kas'-s'-u  m*es'-s'~u 

Degemination      kas'-u  m*es*-u 

1.7  Palatal  Leveling 

The  dental  continuants  s^  and  z_  assimilate  to  adjacent  palatals: 

(16)  1  sg.  fut.   nesiu     /nes-si-u/       cf.  nesti   'carry' 
1  sg.  fut.   veziu     /vez-si-u/  vezti   'convey' 
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nom.  sg. 


saussala   CsausalaD 


nom.  sg.     sauszemis  Csauz'em'iSw 
1  sg.  subj.  mesciau    Cm'es'c'au] 


cf.   sausas  'dry', 
s£ltis  'cold' 

z^e   'land' 

mesti  'throw* 


Since  the  assimilation  operates  both  progressively  and  regressively,  the 

5 
mirror  image  notation  is  used  in  the  formulation  of  the  r\ile. 


(Palatal  Leveling) 


Cs,  zD  ■*■   Cs,  z]  /  CpalatalD 


This  rule  operates  after  assibilation  as  shown  by  mesciau  (from  /mes-cau/  < 
/met-tjau/),  and  before  degemination  as  evidenced  by  nesiu  (from 
/nes-siu/  <  /nes-si-u/). 

1.8  Consonantal  Metathesis 

There  is  a  rather  curious  process  in  Lithuanian  which  reorders  a 
fricative  (s_,  z_,  s^,  or  z^)  into  position  after  a  velar  stop  which  is 
followed  '^y  a  consonant.  This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  verb  paradigms 
like  the  following.    ' 


(17) 


3  pres. 
3  past 
infin. 
1  sg.  fut. 
imp.  pi. 


drSskia  'bind' 

dreske 

dreksti 

drekSiu 

dreksKite 


mezga  'bind"* 

mezge 

megsti 

megsiii 

megskite 


blaskia  'toss' 

bloske 

bloksti 

blSksiu 

blokskite 


It  also  appears  to  have  operated  in  nouns:  eg.  Russian  Moskva  'Moscow'  is 
Maksva  in  Lithuanian.  These  alternations  will  be  accounted  for  by  a  rule 
of  the  following  form: 


(Consonantal  Metathesis)  Cs,  z,  s,  zD  [k  ,g-  C  ->•  2  13 

1       2  3 
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The  rule  of  Consonantal  Iletathesis  precedes  Palatal  Leveling  and  De- 
gemination,  as  shown  by  the  following  derivation  of  bloksiu. 

/blo:sk-si-u/ 
Consonantal  Met.     blo:ks-si-u 
Sharping  blo:k's'-s'i-u 

Glide  and  J-55  blo:k's'-s'-u 
Palatal  Lev.  blo:k's'-3'-u 
Degemination        blo:k's'-u 

1.9  The  Rule  Orderings 

For  the  rules  of  this  chapter,  I  have  been  able  to  establish  the 
following  orderings: 

(18)   Assibilation  precedes  Nasal  Elision  (feeding;  brent-ti-»-  brens-ti-*- 

bre:s-ti) 

Degemination   (bleeding,  met-ti-*  mes-ti; 

feeding,  met-si-u  -♦•  mes-si-u-»- 
mesiu) 

Nasal  Elision  precedes  Degemination  (mutually  bleeding,  san-narys-»- 

sanarys) 

Voicing  Assim.  precedes  w-v  (non-feeding,  twanas  -►  tvanas ,  /  *dvanas  ( 

Degfmination  (feeding,  deg-  'burn*;  deg-kite->- 
-    .  dek-kite  -*•  dekite 

Cons.  Metathesis,  precedes  Pal.  Lev.  (feeding,  blosk-si-u  ->■  blokssiu-^ 

blokssiu 

Degem.  (bleeding,  blosk-kite  •*■  blokskite->- 
feeding,  dresk-si-u  -♦■  dreks-si-u-> 
dreksiu 

Palatal  Lev.  precedes  Degem.  (feeding,  nes-si-u  ->  nes-si-u-*  nesiu 


It  is  evident  that  most  of  these  orderings  are  unmarked  in  the  sense  of 
Kiparsky  (I968),  Kenstowicz  and  Kisseberth  (1971)  and,  Kiparsky  (19T1). 
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Section  1  Footnotes 


For  discussion  of  this  device  see  Chomsky  and  Halle  (1968),  p.  371. 

The  reason  why  secondarily  lengthened  short-vowel  syllables  show  up  with 
a  rising  accent  (ka.sa) ,  while  lengthened  diphthongs  surface  with  a 
falling  accent  (gerti  "  geerti'/  ■  is  discussed  in  section  3.   Also  see 
the  discussion  in  Kiparsky  (1972). 

It  should  he  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  in  Latvian,  fo   (histor- 
ically) underlying  VNC  sequences  there  corresponds  the  original  vowel 
followed  by  a  high  vowel  (equal  in  gravity  to  the  original  preceding 
vowel)  plus  the  consonant.  Thus,  enC  gives  eiC,  anC  gives  auC,  inC 
gives  iiC,  and  unC  gives  uuC.   The  resultant  ei_  and  au  sequences  meta- 
thesize  to  i£  and  u£.  For  details,  see  Halle  and  Zeps  (1965).   It  might 
be  argued  that  these  data  support  the  assimilation  analysis  for  the  loss 
of  n,  where  the  rule  could  be 


+  syll   /  +  syll. 
+  high      a  back 
a  back 


But  this  would  be  true  only  if  +  high  could  be  construed  as  a  trace 
of  the  original  n_.  Furthermore,  the  dialectal  evidence  from  Lithuanian 
shows  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  height  of  vowels  before  the  eli- 
ding nasals,  suggesting  that  the  height  of  the  resultant  vowel  is  not 
related  to  the  original  n  which  it  replaces.  For  the  details  on  the 
dialect  variation,  see  Senn  (1966). 

A  somewhat  parallel  situation 'exists  in  Slavic,  again  involving  reflexes 
of  the  Assibilation  rule.   In  Slavic,  most  verb  stems  ending  in  an  ob- 
struent end  in  a  dental  stop  _t  or  d  or  a  continuant  s_  or  z_.  Due  to 
Assibilation  and  Voicing  Assimilation,  t_  and  d  show  up  as  S_  before  the 
infinitive  ending  ti:  cf.  Old  Church  Slavic  met£,  mesti  'sweep',  vedq 
vesti  'lead',  etc.   However,  there  a  a  very  few  stems  ending  in  labial 
stops,  such  as  grebg  ''row'  and  tepq  'beat'.   In  OCS  these  forms  show 
up  with  the  stops  deleted  in  the  infinitive  form:  greti  and  tetl.   But  in 
Russian,  where  the  Assibilation  rule  is  still  retained  (cf.  metu,  mesti; 
vedu,  vesti) ,  in  place  of  greti  we  find  gresti.  The  Assibilation  rule 
could  easily  be  extended  to  also  assibilate  a  labial"  stop  to  s_  before 
t_  to  accomodate  this  form.   But  this  would  miss  the  point.   Not  only 
is  the  change  from  a  labial  stop  to  a  dental  fricative  rather  peculiar, 
the  real  question  is  why  we  should  find  s_  in  place  of  b.   The  answer  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  thatof  the  approxiamtely  fifty  to  sixty  verbs  which 
end  in  a  consonant  before  the  infinitive  suffix,  the  vast  majority  show 
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an  s_  in  this  position,  either  by  virtue  of  the  continuant  being  under- 
lying as  in  nesti ,  nesu,  or  via  Assibilation,  as  in  mesti ,  metu.   Here  ag 
again  there  seems  to  be  pressure  in  the  systen  to  force  the  otherwise 
phonetically  unnatural  replacement  of  b^  with  s_.  Serbo-Croatian  is  also 
interesting  in  this  regard,  for  here  the  outcome  is  slightly  different. 
Instead  of  replacing  the  stem-final  labial  with  a  fricative  s_  on  analogy 
with  kradem,  krasti  'steal'  ,  we  find  the  s_  intercalated  between  the 
labial  and  the  infinitive  ending:  cfpsti ,  cfpem;  dupsti ,  duben ; 
grepsti  ,  grebem;  tepsti ,  tepem. 


5.  See  Bach  (I968), 
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VERBAL  PHONOLOGY 


2.1  Glide  Formation 


Consider  the  following  data: 


infin.   lyti 
puti 


3  Past 


pykauti 
dantyti 
guiti 
duiti 

du 


fem. 


lijo 

rain' 

puvo 

rot' 

pykavo 

anger' 

dantijo 

indent' 

gujo 

chance' 

dujo 

get  dizzy* 

HlfT 

+w,^» 

Here  it  can  be  seen  that  when  a  high  voirel  stands  before  another  vowel, 
the  high  vowel  appears  as  a  simple  glide  if  it  is  short,  as  in  dvl;  but 
it  appears  as  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  homorganic  glide  if  it  is  long, 
as  in  lJt.1o  and  puvo.  The  resultant  w  then  becomes  v  by  the  w-v  rule. 

Depending  upon  how  vowel  length  is  represented,  this  process  of  glide 
formation  has  two  possible  formalizations.   If  long  vowels  are  repre- 
sented with  the  feature  C+  longD,  then  the  rule  would  have  to  be  stated  in 
the  following  rather  offensive  way: 


+  syll. 

:  +  high  D 

<+  long> 


1 

C-  longD 


>   C-  syll. 3  / 


In  addition,  certain  other  ad  hoc  specifications  would  be  needed  to  insiore 
that  \inderlying  long  acute  vowels  show  up  as  a  surface  grave  accent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  long  vowels  are  represented  as  geminate  sequences, 
the  rule  can  be  stated  much  more  elegantly: 


Ci,  uD  ->  CJ,  wl  / 
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Additional  support  for  this  treatment  comes  from  a  consideration  of  accent. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  acute  (falling)  accent  may  be  represented  as  high 
pitch  on  the  initial  mora  of  a  syllable,  and  grave  accent  may  be  inter- 
preted as  accent  on  syllables  containing  a  single  short  vov?el,  i.e.  syll- 
ables vith  a  single  mora.  Thus,  lyti,  puti,  lijo,  and  puvo  can  be  repre- 
sented as  /liiti/,  /puuti/,  /lijo/,  and  /puvo/.   If  the  glide  rule  operates 
with  vowel  length  represented  in  the  geminate  notation »  then  there  is  no 
trouble  in  deriving  the  grave  accent  in  the  past  tense  forms :  /lii-o/  ->■ 
/ifj-o/;  /puu-o/  -*■  /puw-o/. 

Forms  such  as  guiti,  g^Jo  indicate  that  the  glide  rule  must  be  pre- 
vented from  applying  within  morphemes;  otherwise  guiti  ->•  gwiti.  Similarly, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  rising  diphthongs  ie_  and  uo  in  words  like 

llepa  'linden  tree',  miegas  'sleep',  uostas  'harbor',  duona  'bread',  etc., 
also  show  that  the  rule  must  be  prevented  from  applying  within  a  morpheme. ■'■ 
This  means  that  the  segments  v  (<  w)  and  J_  cannot  be  derived  from  underly- 
ing 1_  and  u  morphetce  internally,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  histo- 
rically derived  from  the  high  vowels  via  the  glide  rule  and  still  always 
occur  before  vowels  in  the  present-day  language.  The  glide  rule  is  thus 
formulated  as 

(Glide)  ■    Ci,  ul  -»■  CJ,  w3  /  +  V      . 

2.2  Ablauting  Verbs  and  the  Underlying  Vowel  System 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  rules  of  Secondary  Lengthening  and 
Nasal  Elision  formulated  in  the  first  chapter  have  the  effect  of  deriving 
long  vowels  from  underlying  short  vowels.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  rules 
it  is  now  possible  to  derive  all  occurrences  of  long  open  e_  and  a  from 
underlying  short  vowels.  This  in  turn  permits  the  removaJ.   of  these 
vowels  from  the  underlying  system  of  (2),  leaving  us  with  the  following 
inventory . 

(20)        i:    i      u:   u 
e :  o : 

e  a  -  • 
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As  can  be  seen,  a  certain  degree  of  asymmetry  has  been  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  removal  of  the  long  open  vovels .  For  nov  there  is  a  contrast 
between  long  and  short  high  vowels,  but  the  remaining  vowels  do  not  match 
up  into  long  and  short  pairs.   Considerations  of  laniversal  tendencies  in 
vowel  patterning  woiild  lead  us  to  expect  that  there  may  be  evidence  internal 
to  Lithuanian  for  grouping  together  /e:/  and  /e/,  and  /o:/  and  /a/  into 
single  underlying  phonemes  of  the  same  height  so  that  the  only  basic 
difference  oetween  them  would  be  length.  And,  indeed,  th^^re  is  abundant 
evidence  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  first  sovirce  of  such  evidence  comes  from  a  relatively  large 
number  of  verbs  which  are  called  "ablauting"  in  traditional  terminology. 
Verbs  of  this  pattern  are  distinguished  by  having  a  lengthened  root  vowel 
in  their  non-present  forms .  The  quantity  of  the  present  tense  root  vowel 
is  treated  as  basic  here,  because  this  is  the  quantity  that  shows  up  in 
derived  nominals:  eg.  vogti_,  vagi  a,  voge  'steal';  vagis  'thief'.  De- 
pending upon  the  shape  of  the  root ,  these  verbs  fall  into  several  sub- 
classes. .._. 

To  the  first  subclass  belong  roots  with  an  landerlying  short  vowel 
followed  by  one  or  more  obstruents.  The  lengthened  e^  and  a^  in  the  present 
tense  are  of  course  derived  from  underlying  short  vowels  by  Secondary 
Lengthening,  since  these  vowels  show  up  as  short  when  the  accent  moves 
of  them  in  the  1  and  2  sg.  present - 

(21)   infin. 


3  pres 


gloss 


tupti 

tupia 

tupe 

perch 

pusti 

pucia 

pute 

puff 

drebti 

drebia 

drebe 

splash 

dreksti 

dreskia 

dreske 

tear 

v5gti 

vagi  a 

voge 

steal 

blSksti 

blaskia 

bloske 

fling 

To  accoiint  for  the  lengthening,  I  will  assume  a  special  minor  rule  which 
will  lengthen  the  root  vowel  of  the  present  tense.  Note  that  when  the 
short  open  e_  and  a  are  lengthened,  they  appear  as  the  tense  mid  vowels  ej 
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and  o: .  This  suggests  that  there  is  a  rule  in  the  grammar,  which  I  will 
call  Tensing,  which  raises  and  tenses  long,  non-high  vowels. 


(Tensing)     +  syll. 

C  -  high  3  -^  C  :  J°^  3 
-      ,■   ^       +  tense 
+  long 


I  will  assume  that  a  marking  convention  rounds  the  raised  &^.     The  Tensing 
rule  will  have  to  be  ordered  before  the  rules  of  Naseil  Elision  and 
Secondary  Lengthening,  since  the  lengthened  open  vov;els  derived  by  these 
rulesremain  open  and  lax.  By  entering  the  Tensing  rule  in  che  grammar  we 
can  now  restore  the  underlying  vowel  system  to  the  following  aore  sym- 
metric pattern  which,  incidentally,  parallels  the  Proto-Slaii-ic. vowel 
system  as  well. 

(22)  i:   i      u:   u 

e:   e      a:   a 

Hence,  tenseness  is  no  longer  an  underlying  feature;  the  phonemic  vowel 
system  is  now  defined  by  three  phonetic  features:  length,  height,  eind 
gravity . 

The  Tensing  rule  is  probably  functionally  related  to  the  Secondary 
Lengthening  and  Nasal  Elision  rules,  in  the  sense  that  the  latter  two 
rules  derive  long  open  vowels,  which  would  otherwise  merge  with  the 
underlying  vowels  of  the  same  character.  To  prevent  this  merger  the 
Tensing  rule  assigns  these  vowels  a  slightly  c-.fferent  quality  in  the 
phonetic  output.   In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Latvian  has  no  rule  equivalent  to  the  Lithuanian  Tensing  rule.  But  in. 
addition,  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  does  it  have  a  rule  like  Secondary 
Lengthening;  f \irthenliore ,  although  it  does  have  a  rule  of  Nasal  Elision,, 
its  outcome  with  the  non-high  vowels  is  quite  different  from  Lithuanian, 
as  mentioned  in  footnote  3  of  the  first  chapter.  Aside  from  these 
differences  the  vowel  systems  of  the  two  languages  are  parallel.  These 
facts  at)Out  Latvian  vowels,  then,  stregthen  my  opinion  that  the  Tensing 
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rule  serves  the  function  of  avoiding  too  much  merger  in  the  vowel  system. 

Additional  evidence  for  deriving  surface  tense  mid  vowels  from 
underlying  long  lax  open  vowels  comes  from  the  numerous  shortening  rules 
in  the  language.   In  each  case  when  the  underlying  vowel  is  shortened,  we 
find  the  lax  open  coiinterpart .  Thus,  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
surface  e_  alternates  with  lax  open  e_,  which  may  be  secondarily  lengthened 
when  accented;  and  of  L-urface  £  with  a^,  which  may  also  appear  as  a:  when 
secondarily  lengthened.  At  this  point  I  will  discuss  tvro  such  rules, 
delaying  treatment  of  the  others  imtil  later. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  active  in  the  derivation  of  verbs  be- 
longing to  the  second  subclass  of  the  ablauting  pattern.  All  verbs  of 
this  group  contain  an  underlying  short  root  vowel  followed  by  a  liquid 
or  nasal. 


(23)   infin. 


3  pres 


3  past 


gloss 


gelti 

gelia 

gele 

sting 

gerti 

geria 

gere 

drink 

lemti 

lemia 

leme 

doom 

kax-ti 

karia 

kore 

hang 

girti 

giria 

gyre 

praise 

minti 

mina 

myne 

trample 

kulti 

kulia 

kule 

thresh 

dumti 

dumia 

dume 

blow 

These  roots  are  also  marked  to  xindergo  the  minor  rule  lengthening  the 
root  vowel  in  the  non-present.  However,  this  vowel  appears  with  the 
reflex  of  a  short  vowel  when  the  root  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  as 
in  the  infinitive,  future,  imperative,  etc.  (Phonetically,  the  vowels  in 
gelti  and  karti ,  but  not  girti  and  kulti ,  are  long;  but  this  is  due  to 
secondary  lengthening).   In  order  to  describe  this  shortening,  I  will 
formulate  a  rule  shortening  the  root  vowels  before  a  resonant  in  a  closed 
syllable.  Since  it  can  be  argued  that  all  shortening  rules  in  Lithuanian 
are  rules  of  elision  operating  upon  vowels  represented  in  the  sequence 
notation  (Kenstowicz  19T0b),  this  rule  will  be  formulated  as  follows:^ 
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(Osthoff's  Law)     V  -^  0  /  V  Cl,r,m,n:  C 

I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  verb  which  corroborates  the  sequence 
notation  for  length. for  this  rule  (pulti,  puola,  puole  'fall'), but  it 

is  at  least  consistent  with  the  generalization  that  all  shortening  rules 

in  the  language  are  rules  of  deletion.  Since  there  are  no  short  tense 
vowels  in  Lithuanian,  ohis  rule  of  Osthoff's  Lav;  will  be  ordered  befoi*e 
the  Tensing  rule. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  look  at  some  derivations  for  these 
ablauting  verbs . 

/tup-ti/  /tup-ia/  /tup-e:/  /dreb-ti/  /dreb-ia/  /dreb-e:/ 

Ablaut      tu:p-ti   tu:p-e;   dre:b-ti dri:b-e: 

Tensing •    tu:p-e    dreb-ti    ■ dreb-e 

Sec.  Leng.   —   — ~ dreb-ia    

/vag-ti/     /vag-ia/     /vag-e-/     /gel-ti/  /gel-ia/     /gel-e:/ 

X                                                         XX  X 

Ablaut  va:g-ti       va:g-e:        ge:l-ti  •' ge:l-e: 

Ostoff 's  Law ■-       gel-ti  

Tensing  vo:g-ti       v5g-e  gel-e 

Sec.   Leng.       vSg-ia         gel-ti  gel-ia         

/kar-ti/     /kar-ia/     /kar-e:/     /gir-ti/  /gir-ia/     /gir-e:/ 

X                                                      XX  X 

Ablaut  ka:r-ti       ka:r-e:        gi:r-ti       gi:r-e: 

Osthoff's  Law  kar-ti    gir-ti    ~    

Tensing      kSr-e     gi:r-e 

Sec.  Leng.    kar-ti    kSr-ia    


There  is  a  third  group  of  verbs  which  is  also  traditionally  classed 
as  ablauting.  These  verbs  are  of  the  shape  CVu. 
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(2U) 


infin. 

3  pres. 

3  past 

gloss 

kauti 

kauja/k£una 

kove 

beat 

rauti 

rauja/rauna 

r6v4 

tear 

bliauti 

bliSuJa/bliavma 

bli6ve 

bleat 

griauti 

gri au J a/ gri auna 

griave 

thunder 

However,  it  is  not  really  clear  that  these  roots  contain  underlying 
short  vowelF  which  become  lengthened  in  the  non-present  by  the  Ablaut 
rule.  This  is  because  forms  derived  from  these  verbs  show  underlying 
reflexes  of  long  vowels  (cf.  kove  'battle').  Hence  it  is  probable  that  th 
the  roots  in  {2k)   contain  underlying  long  root  vowels. 

In  any  event,  I  assume  the  v  of  the  past  tense  forms  to  be  derived 
from  an  underlying  u,  which  appears  in  the  non-past  forms,  by  the  glide 
r\ile.  [VoT   this  class  of  verbs  the  present  tense  suffix  ^  (from  i^;  cf. 
-ia  in  tupia,  etc.)  alternates  with  the  nasal  infix  n;  see  sec.  2.k). 
The  length  of  the  underlying  root  vowel  only  shows  up  when  the  u  has 
become  a  glide,  ie.  when  it  is  followed  by  a  vowel.  \^en  the  root  is 
followed  by  a  non-vowel,  and  hence  the  root  is  in  a  closed  syllable,  it 
shortens.  This  shortening  can  be  accomodated  by  Osthoff's  Law  if  the 
class  of  resonants  in  the  context  of  the  rule  is  expanded  to  include 
the  high  vowels  as  well  as  the  liquids  and  glides.^  These  forms  are  now 
derived  as  follows: 


/ka:u-ti/  /ka:u-ia/ 

Glide  ka:u-Ja 

Osthoff's  Law    kau-ti  kau-Ja 

Tensing         •■ — 

Sec.  Leng.      ka:u-ti  ka:u-Ja 


/ka:u-e:/ 
ka:w-e: 

kow-e 


The  analysis  of  forms  like  bliauti ,  bliov6  is  considerably  more 
difficult.  The  problem  is  to  explain  the  palatalization  of  the  root 
intial  consonants.  One  possible  analysis  is  to  simply  set  up  these  roots 
with  underlying  palatalized  consonants.  However,  I  should  lik°  to  avoid 
this  at  all  costs,  since  sharping  of  consonants  is  generally  predictable 
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from  a  following  front  vowel  or  glide.  Another  possiblility  consistent 
with  the  rxiles  developed  so  far  would  be  to  set  up  the  roots  vrLth  a  ^ 
and  to  predict  the  sharping  from  it.  Finally,  the  analysis  could 
essentially  recapitulate  the  historice^l  development  of  the  forms  and 
postulate  a  root  of  the  shape  /hle:u-/  (of.  Old  Church  Slavic  blevati ) . 
Ue  would  then  require  a  rule  backing  e  to  a  when  it  appears  before  u/w. 
The  derivation  would  then  look  like  the  following:. 

/ble:u-ti/  /ble:u-e:/ 

Glide  • ble:w-e: 

Sharping  b'l'e:u-t'i  b'l'e:w'-e: 

backing  b'l*a:u-t*i  b'l'a:w»-e: 

Osthoff's  Law  b'1'au-t'i  

Tensing  ■  b'l'ow'-e 

Sec.  Leng.  b'l'a:u-t'i  

w-v b'l'ov'-e 

Elegant  though  this  analysis  may  be,  there  are  some  indications  that  it 
cannot  stand  up.  First,  it  involves  setting  up  a  sequence  e:u  which  never 
appears  phonetically.  However,  I  have  violated  the  spirit  of  this  objec- 
tion several  times  already,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  too  strong.  More  impor- 
tant are  the  following  considerations.  There  is  a  derivational  pattern 
in  Lithuanian  in  which  a  root  diphthong  loses  its  first  component.  For 
example,  keisti ,  keicia,  keite  'change',  kisti,  kinta,  kito  'change 
oneself;  dauzti ,  dauzia,  dauze ,  'destroy',  duzti ,  duzta,  duzo  'destroy 
oneself.  When  a  verb  like  bliauti  undergoes  this  derivation,  the  root 
consonants  remain  palatalized:  dziaugti ,  dziaugia,  dziauge  'gladden', 
pradziugti,  pradziufiga,  pradziugo  'rejoice'.  The  underlying  consonant 
here  is  d.     Sharped  dental  stops  are  converted  to  palatals  when  followed 
by  a  back  vowel.   If  the  root  vocalism  eu  were  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  palatalization,  this  would  imply  that  the  sharping  rule  applies 
before  the  presumably  "morphological"  rule  which  alters  the.  stem  shape  of 
the  underlying  form.  But  all  other  things  being  equal,  one  would  expect 
such  derivational  rules  to  apply  well  before  the  point  at  whi^h  an  assim- 
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ilation  rule  like  Sharping  does.  This  indicates  that  the  palatalization 
of  the  root  consonants  in  these  forms  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  hypo- 
thesized e  vocalisir.  Hence,  we  are  forced  into  chosing  between  the  anal- 
ysis which  says  that  the  palatalization  of  the  consonants  has  been  lexi- 
calized,  or  else  to  the  solution  which  attributes  the  sharping  to  an 
underlying  J^.   I  shall  opt  for  the  latter  solution  and  assign  bliauti  the 
underlying  shape  /blja:u-/. 

2.3  Metathesis 

In  this  section  we  will  be  concerned  with  verbs  like  the  following. 


:25) 


infin. 

diSoti 

sluoti 

telefonfioti 

klykauti 

dalyvauti 


3  past 

dave 

slave 

telefonave 

kl^kavo 

dalyvavo 


gloss 

give 

sweep 

telephone 

scream 

participate 


Since  a  v  appears  in  the  past  tense  forms  of  these  verbs  before  a  vowel, 
it  is  reasonable  to  derive  this  from  an  underlying  u,  which  shows  up  in 
the  infinitive  forms ,  by  the  Glide  r\ile .   It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
decide  on  how  to  derive  the  alternant  stem  shapes  duo-,  sluo-,  etc.,  and 
on  how  to  distinguish  these  from  stems  like  klykau- .  Essentially  three 
analyses  are  possible. 

First,  we  might  recapitulate  the  historical  development  and  assign 
forms  like  'give'  the  underlying  stem  shape  /dou-/.  After  the  glide 
rule  has  applied,  there  would  be  a  rule  of  metathesis  of  the  form  ou ->• 
UP,  which  would  permute  all  uo  sequences  which  have  not  undergone  the 
glide  rule.  Another  r\ile  would  then  be  required  to  take  o^  to  a.  Since 
there  are  no  occurrences  of  surface  short  o^  in  native  words,  this  r\ile 
could  apply  with  no  contextual  restrictions.  This  would  give  duati  for 
the  infinitive,  and  so  another  riile  reducing  thea  to  A^  after  the  u 
woxild  be  needed  to  derive  the  correct  phonetic  representation  for  duoti 
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which  is  CduAt'iD.  This  would  entail  a  derivation  like  the  following. 

/dou-ti/    /dou-e:/     /kli:k-au-ti/   /kli:k-au-o:/ 
dow-e :       kli:k-aw-o: 


Glide 

Metathesis 

duo-ti 

o-a 

dua-ti 

a-A 

duA-t-f. 

daw-e : 


There  are  several  objections  that  can  be  raised  against  this  analysis. 
First,  it  involves  setting  up  an  underlying  segment,  short  o,  which  never 
really  occurs  phonetically  (except  in  borrowed  words) a  case  of  "abso- 
lute neutralization."  Secondly,  the  underlying  short  o  introduces  a  lot 
of  asymmetry  back  into  the  phonemic  vowel  system  and  hence,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  should  be  avoided. 

Another  possible  analysis  would  be  to  say  that  both  duoti  and  klykauti 
have  an  underlying  au  vocalism  ,  and  that  the  different  behavior  of  these 
two  types  of  roots  with  respect  to  Metathesis  is  not  phonetic  in  nature, 
as  in  the  preceding  analysis,  but  ratheir  is  essentially  arbitrary  and 
non-phonetic .  That  is ,  for  example ,  in  learning  the  language  a  person 
does  not  distinguish  the  two  types  by  assigning  them  an  underlying 
phonetic  difference;  rather  he  assigns  them  the  same  underlying  au 
vocalism  and  merely  memorizes  which  steins  vindergo  Metathesis  and  which 
do  not. 

There  is  a  third  possible  analysis  which  seems  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  setting  up  underlying  o  and  is  still  able  to  distinguish  the  two 
types  in  a  non -arbitrary  way.  However,  it  has  problems  of  its  own. 
According  to  this  analysis,  stems  like  'give'  will  be  assigned  the  under- 
lying shape  /dua-/,  effectively  distinguShing  them  from  the  other  type, 
which  has  the  shape  /kli:k-au-/.  The  Metathesis  rule  would  now  have  to 
work  in  the  opposite  direction  and  be  restricted  to  apply  only  when  a 

vowel  followed:   ua  -►  au  /  V.  Then  the  glide  rule  would  apply.  Hence. 

dave  would  go  through  the  following  stages:  /dua-e:/  ->■  /dau-e:/  -*■ 
/daw-e : / ,  etc . 
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Though  this  analysis  avoids  the  problems  of  the  first  two,  it  is 
objectionable  on  the  following  grounds.  The  rule  of  Metathesis  is  stated 
in  a  rather  unnatural  fashion,  since  it  is  restricted  to  apply  only 
before  vowels.  Such  an  objection  is  not  very  strong,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  independent  evidence  from  Latvian  that  the  rule  is 
formulated  differently.  As  mentioned  in  footnote  3  of  the  first  chapter, 
in  Latvian  nasals  in  a  closed  syllable  are  replaced  by  high  vowelsequal 
in  gravity  to  the  preceding  vowel.   In  addition,  when  the  vowel  before  the 
nasal  was  low,  a  low-high  sequence  resulted  from  the  operation  of  Nasal 
Elision.  This  sequence  was  then  subject  to  Metathesis.  Thus,  to  Lith- 
uanian ranka  corresponds  Latvian  ruoka  from  rauka  via  Metathesis.  Hence, 
Metathesis  applies  to  the  output  of  Nasal  Elision  in  Latvian  in  the 
direction  au  -*■  ua;  also,  the  context  is  preconsonantal  and  not  pre- 
vocalic  as  required  by  the  third  analysis. 

One  might  counter  this  argument  with  the  objection  that  the  facts  of 
Latvian  are  irrelevant  to  a  synchronic  emalysis  of  Lithuanian.  However, 
I  think  that  the  data  from  Latvian  are  relevant  in  the  following  sense. 
The  Metathesis  riile  for  Lithuanian  is  quite  old  and  evidently  was  present 
in  the  gremmars  of  both  Lithuanian  and  Latvian,  if  not  Common  Baltic. 
In  Lithuanian  the  data  to  which  the  rule  applies  is  such  that  it  does  not 
directly  enable  one  to  chose  between  the  third  analysis  and  either  of 
the  first  two.   In  Latvian,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  rather  recent  Nasal  Elision  rule,  new  data  has  come  xander  the  control 
of  Metathesis.  And  the  structure  of  this  new  data  is  such  to  rule  out  the 
third  analysis. 

Since  the  number  of  forms  which  undergo  Metathesis  in  Lithuanian  is 
considerably  smaller  than  those  which  do  not,  the  rule  will  be  formxilated 
as  a  governed  or  minor  ruleapplying  to  morphemes  specifically  marked  to 
vindergo  it.  This  rule  will  of  course  be  ordered  after  the  Glide  rule 
and  formulated  as  follows: 


(Metathesis) 
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The  forms  duoti  and  dave  are  nov  derived  as  follows: 


/dau-ti/ 


Glide 

Metathesis 

w-v 


dua-ti 


/dau-e:/ 
daw~e : 


dav-e: 


2. U  Derived  Intransitives  and  Nasal  Infixes         ■  . 

Ihere  are  a  fair  niunber  of  derived  instrasitives  (mostly  incho- 
atives) which  have  phonological  manifestations  of  their  derived  character 
in  the  present  tense.  These  verbs  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  are  those 
which  add  the  suffix  /-st/  to  the  present  tense  stem;  and  second,  these 
which  infix  a  nasal  in  the  present  tense.  VJhat  is  interesting  about  these 
verbs  ic  the  distribution  of  the  duffix  vis-avis  the  nasal  infix.  This 
distribution  is  as  follows.  ' 

First,  if  the  root  contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  either  mixed 
or  vocalic,  the  suffix  is  added. 


(26)  infjn.    3  pres. 


dygti 
ilkti 
gaisti 


d^gsta 
alksta 
gaista 


3  past 

dygo 
Slko 
gaiso 


gloss 

sprout 
hunger 
tarry 


cf.  dygus  'thorny' 
alkis  'hunger' 
gaislus  'slow' 


Second,  if  the  root  vowel  is  basically  short  and  the  second  consonant  is  a 
stop,  the  dental  nasal  n  is  infixed. 


(27) 

akti 

aflka 

ako 

become  blind 

akis 

•eye' 

slapti 

slaSpa 

slapo 

get  wet 

slapias 

'moist' 

gesti 

genda 

gedo 

spoil 

rasti 

randa 

rado 

find 
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Third,  if  the  root  vowel  is  basically  short  and  the  second  consonant 
is  a  fricative,  then  the  root  vovel  appears  as  a  lengthened  circumflex  and 
the  suffix  is  added. 


(28)  sasti  s|sta  saso  'grow  scabby' 

gristi  grysta  griso  'be  tired  of' 

glezti  glfzta  gl§zo  'weaken' 

misti  mjrsta  mxso  'mix' 


glezras   'weak' 
raisris    'hybrid' 


Finally,  if  the  root  vowel  is  short  and  the  final  consonant  is  a 
sonorant,  there  are  two  possibilities.   If  the  consonant  is  a  nasal,  the 
form  is  suffixed;  but  if  the  consonant  is  a  liquid,  then  either  suffixing 
takes  place  or  the  root  vowel  is  lengthened  to  circumflex. 


(29)  pazinti  paz^sta   pazino  'get  acquainted' 

kimti  kimsta    kimo  'get  hoarse' 

balti  b|la/balsta  balo  'whiten' 

silti  syla/silsta  silo  'grow  warm' 

kerti  kfra/klrsta  kero  'protrude' 


zinoti 

'to  know* 

kimus 

'hoarse' 

baltas 

'white' 

silt as 

'warm' 

kerte 

♦angle' 

l-Jhat  is  interesting  about  these  forms  is  the  distribution  of  the 
suffix.  The  only  place  in  which  it  cannot  appear  is  in  verbs  of  the 
second  group,  which  end  in  a  stop.   It  just  so  happens  that  because  of 
NaseQ.  Elision,  stops  are  the  only  consonants  before  which  n  can  appear 
phonetically.  On  the  other  hand,  roots  of  the  third  class,  which  end  in  a 
fricative,  take  the  suffix.  But  still  they  behave  like  they  also  have  a 
nasal  infix,  which  of  course  gets  lost  by  Nasal  Elision.   Not  only  is 
this  indicated  by  the  orthography,  it  is  also  suggested  by  the  following 
considerations . 

First,  note  that  whenever  the  infix  occurs  in  the  second  group,  it 
carries  the  accent.  The  fact  that  the  infix  is  accentually  marked  prevents 
the  ictus  from  being  thrown  back  to  the  prefix.  Compare  atmesti  -  atmeta 
and  atrasti -atraada .  Normally  roots  of  the  shape  CVC  with  a  short  vowel 
yield  the  accent  to  the  prefix  in  the  present  tense.  VJliat  is  important 
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here  is  that  verbs  of  the  fricative  class,  which  also  have  underlying 
short  root  vowels,  behave  in  the  same  exceptional  way  in  failing  to 
release  their  accent  to  the  prefix  in  the  present  tense:  cf.  atgristi- 
atgrysta.  This  parallel  behavior  of  the  fricative  and  stop  class  verbs 
c£in  be  explained  by  also  infixing  a  nasal  in  the  former  and  then  deleting 
it  by  Nasal  Elision,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  preserves  the  accent- 
uation of  the  syllable. 

A  second  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  having  the  fricative  class 
verbs  undergo  infixing  is  the  length  of  the  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 
Although  the  long  circumflex  §  and  e  in  s|sta  and  glfzta  could  be  attri- 
buted to  Secondary  Lengthening,  this  will  not  explain  the  length  when  the 
accent  appears  on  the  desinence:  sgstu,  gl^ztu,  etc.  Also,  since 
Secondary  Lengthening  only  applies  to  non-high  vowels ,  it  is  of  no 
help  in  explaining  forms  like  gr^sta,  mS^sta ,  etc.  But  if  these  verbs  are 
treated  as  having  an  infixed  nasal,  the  length  of  the  vowel  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  compensatory  lengthening  effect  of  Nasal  Elision. 

Hence,  although  the  nasal  infix  never  occurs  phonetically  in  the 
fricative  class  verbs,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  treating  these  roots 
as  undergoing  the  process  of  infixation.  Similar  evidence  can  be 
recruited  for  an  analogous  treatment  for  the  roots  of  the  fourth  class 
with  a  final  liquid. 

But  such  an  analysis  is  still  at  a  loss  to  make  sense  of  the  distri- 
bution of  suf fixation  and  Infixation,  for  it  would  appear  a  complete 
accident  that  there  are  some  forms  that  undergo  both  processes  and  that 
these  can  be  characterized  by  the  context  of  the  phonological  rule  of 
Nasal  Elision.  Rather,  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  these 
processes  is  conditioned  by  this  phonological  rule.  This  is  rather 
peculiar,  since  typically  morphological  processes  are  stated  at  the  under- 
lying level  of  representation  and  are  not  sensative  to  the  structure  of 
strings  after  the  application  of  a  phonological  rule. 

In  any  case,  perhaps  this  situation  arose  along  the  following  lines. 
At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language  before  the  rule  of  Nasal  Elision  was 
added  to  the  grammar,  the  distribution  of  suf fixation  and  infixation  was 
probably  as  follows.   If  the  root  contained  two  morae  and  was  thus  long. 
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the  suffix  -st  was  added  to  the  present  tense  stem  in  this  derivational 
pattern.  But  if  the  root  was  short  and  contained  only  a  single  mora 
it  underwent  infixation,   (This  makes  sense  because  infixation  into 
roots  with  iwo  mora  would  create  an  overlong  three-morae  root).  Sub- 
sequently the  Nasal  Elision  rulewas  added  to  the  grammar  and  roots  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class  lost  the  infix  and  compensatorily  lengthened  the 
root  vowel. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point  these  roots  vrith  derived  long  vowels  were 
reinterpreted  as  belonging  to  class  one,  and  hence  tinderwent  suf fixation. 
Or  if  not  this,  perhaps  they  were  felt  to  not  be  sufficiently 
characterized  or  marked  for  this  derivational  pattern,  and  hence  underwent 
suf  fixation.  \Jhatever  the  reason,  we  now  seem  to  have  the  situation 
in  which  the  fricative  class  verbs  undergo  both  processes.  The  liquid 
class  verbs  ca  be  interpreted  as  behaving  in  the  sexie  fashion. 


/si-n-l-a/      /si-n-1-st-a/ 

Nasal  Elision    si-i-l-a/     /si-i-1-st-a/ 

k 
Osthoff's  Law    si-1-st-a 


2.5  The  Present  Tense 

Traditionally,  Lithuanian  verbs  are  divided  into  three  conjugations 
depending  upon  the  vowel  which  ends  the  third  person  present  form.  An 
example  of  a  first  conjugation  or  a-stem  verb  is  dirbti  'work',  which 
like  many  other  verbs,  occurs  in  both  a  reflexive  and  a  non-reflexive 
form. 

(30)        non-reflexive  reflexive 

sg.      dual    pi.  sg.       dual  pi. 

1  dxrbu   dirbava  dxrbame  dirbuosi   dirbavos  dirbames 

2  dirbi   dxrbata  dirbate  dirbiesi   dirbatos  dirbates 

3  dirba   dirba    dirba  dirbasi    dirbasi  dirbasi 
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This  verb  is  analyzed  into  four  parts:  a  root  dirb-;  a  present  tense 
theme  vowel  a;  person-number  endings  uo,  ie_,  0,  vo: ,  to: ,  me:  ,  and  te:  ; 
and  finally  an  optional  reflexive  marker  s(i ). 

All  of  the  endings  but  the  third  person,  which  is  the  same  in  all 
numbers,  show  an  alternation  between  the  reflexive  and  the  non-reflexive 
fortn,  in  which  the  latter  either  lacks  a  final  vowel  contained  in  the 
former,  or  else  has  a  shortened  counterpart  of  the  reflexive's  long 
tense  final  vowel.  The  anaJLysis  of  the  dual  and  plural  endings  is  quite 
straif^ti'orward.   In  the  dual  the  endings  aire   basically  /-va:/  and  /-ta:/, 
When  these  morphemes  are  word  final,  their  vowel  is  shortened;  but  if 
the  reflexive  marker  follows,  the  vowel  is  tensed  and  raised  to  o: . 
Similarly,  in  the  plural  the  endings  are  /-me:/  and  /-te:/.  When  word 
final  the  ej_  is  shortened,  while  in  non-final  position  it  is  tensed  to 
e; .   In  the  singular  forms  word  final  U  and  i_  alternate  with  the  diph- 
thongs uo  and  ie_  in  the  reflexive.  Evidently  the  shortening  of  the 
underlying  long  vowels  in  the  dual  and  plural  and  the  loss  of  the  final 
vowels  of  the  diphthongs  in  the  singular  are  part  of  the  same  process, 
and  therefore  constitute  further  evidence  for  representing  the  long 
vowels  as  geminate  sequences  in  which  the  final  member  is  trxoncated  at 
the  end  of  a  vrord  (Kenstowicz  1970a).  Since  the  final  a  of  the  third 
person  does  not  undergo  this  reduction,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  it  as 
an  exception.  Presumably  the  retention  of  the  a  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  thrid  person  ending  was  originally  t_  as  it  is  in  Slavic  and 
Indo-Emropean  generally.   I  will  call  the  rule  responsible  for  this 
reduction  Final  Shortening  and  formulate  it  as  follows: 

(Final  Shortening)    V  -»•  0  /  # 

This  rule  will  of  corse  be  ordered  before  Tensing.  ,.-j-  > 

The  first  and  second  person  singular  endings  differ  from  the  others 
in  that  the  theme  vowel  does  not  appear  before  them;  in  addition,  they  are 
the  only  endings  beginning  with  a  vowel.   The  absence  of  the  theme  vowel 
in  these  forms  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  rule  of  Vowel  Truncation 
which  deletes  the  first  vowel  in  a  three  vowel  sequence. 
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(Vowel  Truncation) 


V.-^  0  / 


V  V 


/#dirb-Si-ualf/     /#dirb-a-ua-si#/     /#dirb-a-ie#/     /#dirb-a-ie-si#/ 


V.T. 

dirb-ua 

F.S. 

dirb-u 

a-A 

dirb-ua-si 


dirb-uA-si 


dirb-ie 
dirb-i 


dirb-ie-si 


An  example  of  a  second  conjugation  or  i^  stem  verb  is  my let i  'love' 


(31) 


non-reflexive 


££:. 


dual 


21^ 


1  n^liu   myliva   nylime 

2  nyli    mylita   mylite 

3  myli    myli     myli 


S£^ 


reflexive 
dual 


Ei:- 


n^liuosi  mylivos  mylimes 
myliesi  mylitos  mylites 
mylisi    mylisi   mylisi 


This  verb  is  analyzed  as  being  of  the  same  structure  as  dirbti  except 
that  the  theme  vowel  is  i_.  The  1  and  2  sg.  are  derived  as  follows. 

/#mi:l-i-ua#/   /#mi:l-i-ie#/ 


Glide 

mi:l-J-ua 

mi:l-J-ie 

F.S. 

mi:l-j-u 

ml:l-j-i 

Sharping 

m'i:l'-J-u 

m'i:l'-J-i 

J-0 

m'i:l'-u 

m'i:l'-i 

To  the  third  conjugation  belong  such  verbs  as  matyti  'see'  which  is 
conjugated  as  follows . 


:32) 


non-reflexive 


S£^ 


dual 


£l^ 


1  matau  mStova  matome 

2  matai  matota  matote 

3  mato   nato    mato 


sg. 


reflexive 
dual 


Ei^ 


matausi  matovos  matomes 
mataisi  matotos  matotes 
mStosi   matosi   matosi 
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Here  the  theme  vowel  is  underlying  aj_  which  shows  up  as  oj_  via  the  Tensing 
rule  in  the  dual,  plural,  and  the  third  person  forms.  The  non-reflexive 
forms  are  derived  straightforwardly  by  the  rules  already  at  our  disposal: 

/  #mat -aa.-mee#  / 


/#mat-aa-ua#/ 

/#inat-aa-ie#/ 

V.T.  . 

mat-a-ua 

mat-a-ie 

F.S. 

mat-a-u 

mat-a-i 

Tensing 

.i. — 

mat-aa-me 
mat -o -me 


Howevei',  these  rules  predict  that  the  1  and  2  sg.  reflexiv>i  forms 
mat ads i  and  mataisi  should  exhibit  derivations  like  the  following: 

/#mat-aa-ua-si#/     /#mat-aa-ie-si#/ 

V.T.         mat-a-ua-si         mat-a-ie-si 
F.S.         ^        ^ 

The  low  vowel  components  of  the  1  and  2  sg.  endings  can  be  properly  deleted 
if  we  "generalize"  the  Vowel  Truncation  rule  to  a  "mirror  image"  rule: 

(Vowel  Truncation)       V  ->►  0  /  V  V 

ie.)  V  -^  0  / V  V  '   1) 

V  V  ^     2) 

/#mat-aa-ua-si#/    /#mat-aa-ie-si#/  •  • 

V.T..      mat-a-ua-si        mat-a-ie-si  ■:■■:■■■ 

V.T.       mat-a-u-si         mat-a-i-si 


F.S. 


2.6  The  Past  Tense 


There  are  essentially  only  two  kinds  of  past  tense  in  Lithuanian. 
Once  again  the  two  different  conjugations  are  named  after  the  vowel  which 
ends  the  third  person  form  (either  a:  or  e:). 
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The  verb  dirbti  falls  into  the  first  class  and  is  conjugated  as 
follows : 


(33) 


non -reflexive 


Ml. 


dual 


Eir. 


1  dirbau  dirbova  dirbome 

2  dirbai  dirbota  dirbote 

3  dirbo   dirbo    dirbo 


reflexive 

s^.      dual  pi. 

dirbausi  dirbovos  dirbomes 

dirbaisi  dirbotos  dirbotes 

dirbosi   dirbosi  dirbosi 


Since  this  conjugation  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  present  of  matyti ,  it 
will  be  treated  the  same,  and  hence  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  it. 
As  might  be  expected,  verbs  which  have  the  a^  theme  in  the  present 
tai:e  the  e^  theme  in  the  past  tense. 


(3^)      non-reflexive 

Sg.      dual     pi. 

1  maciau   mateva   mateme 

2  mate!    mateta   matete 

3  mate     mSte     mate 


S£^ 


reflexive 

dual 


El:. 


maciausi  matevos  matemes 
mateisi  matetos  matetes 
mates!    matesi   matesi 


Again,  the  derivation  of  all  forms  but  the  1  and  2  sg.  follows  straight- 
forwardly from  the  analysis  already  given.  The  1  sg.  form  maciau  shows 
a  reflex  of  the  sound  change  backing  e_  to  a^  before  u,  which  was  mentioned 
above  in  the  discussion  of  bliauti .  Since  all  the  other  verbs  forms  we 
have  treated  so  far  can  be  derived  from  an  underlying  structiure  /root- 
theme-ending/,  I  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  such  a  structure  here . 
Hence,  I  will  indeed  assume  that  there  is  a  rule  which  backs  e_  to  a 
when  followed  by  u.  The  words  maciau  and  matei  are  derived  as  follows: 


/«mat-ee-ua#/ 
F.S.        mat-ee-u 
V.T.        mat~e-u 
Sharping     mat'-e-u 
Backing     mat • a-u 


/#mat-ee-ie#/ 
mat-ee-i 
mat-e-i 
mat ' -e-i 
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A  late  rule,  which  I  will  call  Softening,  converts  palatalized  dental 
stops  into  palatal  affricates  when  they  stand  before  back  vowels: 

(Softening)       Ct',  d'D  -»■  Cc,  dzD  /  V 

C+backD 

By  this  rule  /mat'-a-u/  be  comes  /mac-a-u/. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  high  vowel  components  of  the  1  and  2 
sg.  endings  also  do  not  appear  in  the  past  tense  of  the  reflexive  verbs. 
Since  all  of  the  contexts  in  which  these  vowels  do  not  appear  are 
characterized  by  preceding  long  theme  vowels,  this  strengthens  the  case 
for  the  mirror  image  expansion  of  Vowel  Trvincation.   In  this  regard  the 
reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  derivation  above  of  maciau,  the 
Final  Shortening  rule  was  applied  before  Truncation,  while  in  the 
derivation  of  dirbu  Final  Shortening  applied  after  Truncation  (dirb- 
a-ua  •*  dirb-ua  ->  dirb-u).  The  former  ordering  was  necessary,  because 
if  Truncation  applied  first  to  /mat-ee-ua/,  by  the  mirror  image  expansion, 
we  would  derive  /mat-e-u/,  to  which  Final  Shortening  would  apply  giving 
the  incorrect  /mate/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  ordering  was  needed 
for  dirbu  since,  from  linderlying  /dirb-a-ua/,  if  Final  Shortening  were 
to  apply  first,  the  resultant  /dirb-a-u/  could  not  undergo  Truncation, 
yielding  final-derived  /dirbau/ . 

This  difficulty  can  be  obviated  rather  stra:ightforwardly,  however, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  associate  an  \anderlying 
accent  with  the  high  vowel  con^JOtents  of  these  endings.  Hence,  we  may 
retain  the  ordeiring  of  Vowel  Tnincation  precedes  Final  Shortening,  by 
placing  a  restriction  on  the  latter  that  it  may  not  elide  accented 
vowels.  And  such  a  restriction  is  not  at  all  unnatural,  but  indeed 
might  even  be  expected.  Consequently,  the  Final  Shortening  rvUe   will 
be  revised  to  the  following. 

(Final  Shortening)         Y    ->■    0  /   # 

C-  accent D 

The  forms  maciau  and  dirbu  are  now  derived  as  follows. 


U6 


/#inat-ee-ua 

#/ 

/#dirb-a-ua#/ 

V.T. 

3^ 

mat-e-ua 

dirb-ua 

V.T.2 

mat-e-u 

F.S. 



jX  ,     X 

dirb-u 

Sharping 

0.1           X 

mat ' -e-u 

d'?rb-u 

Backing 

mat ' -a-u 

Softening 

mac ' -a-u 

A  late  rule  deletes  the  accent  from  the  ending  in  /dirb-u/  to  yield  final 
derived  /d'lrbu/. 

2.7  The  Future  Tense  and  the  Imperative 

The  future  tense  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  alternant  as  the 
infinitive.   It  is  characterized  by  the  suffix  -si  plus  the  personal 
endings  of  the  verb,  with  an  optional  reflexive  marker  -s(i).  Thus, 
dirbti  is  conjugated  as  follows  in  the  future. 


(35) 


non-reflexive 


1  dirbsiu 

2  dirbsi 

3  difbs 


dual  pi. 

dirbsi va  dirbsime 

dirbsita  dirbsite 

dirbs  di?bs 


sg. 


reflexive 
dual 


£l^ 


dirbsiousi  dirbsivos  dirbsimes 
dirbsiesi  dirbsitos  dirbsites 
dirbsis    dirbsis   dirbsis 


The  dual  and  plural  are  derived  in  the  usual  way.   In  the  singular  the 
derivations  proceed  as  follows. 


/#dirb-si-ua#/ 

/#dirb-si-ie#/ 

/#dirb-si#/ 

Glide 

dirb-sj-ua 

dirb-sj-ie 

V.T. 
F.S. 

dirb-sj-u 

dirb-sj-i 

dirb-s 

Sharping 

d'ir'b'-s'J-u 

d'ir'b'-s'J-i 

d'irb-s 

j-0 

d'ir'b'-s'-u 

d'ir'b'-s'-i 
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Unlike  the  present  br  past  the  future  ejdiibits  severa].  alternations  in  the 
shape  of  the  preceding  stem.  Host  of  these  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  sxiffix  following  the  stein  begins  with  the  consonant  s^.  Thus,  in 
the  future  there  is  Assibilation  (mesiu  from  /met-si-u/);  Metathesis 
dreksiu  from  /dresk-si-u/) ;  Palatal  Leveling  (nesiu  from  /nes-si-u/); 
Voicing  Assimilation  (Cd'ir'p's'uD  from  /dirb-si-Xi/) ;  Degemination  (lesiu 
from  /les-si-u/);  etc.  The  shift  from  acute  to  circumflex  accent  in  the 
third  person  (cf .  dirbsiu,  dirbs)  is  discussed  in  Kenstowicz  19T0b. 

The  imperative  is  of  the  same  constituent  structure  as  the  future," 
except  that  it  oc6\ars  in  basically  thesecond  person  only.  The  imperative 
marker  is  -ki,  the  i_  being  lost  in  the  non-reflexive  singular  form  via 
F.S.:  dirbk ,  dirbkite,  dirbkis,  dirbkites .  The  analysis  readily  accounts 
for  these  forms  and  so  they  require  no  further  comment. 

2.8  The  Verbal  Constituent  Structure 

In  any  non-derived  Lithuanian  verb  four  parts  may  be  isolated.  In 
order  they  are  the  root,  the  verb  suffix  (VS),  the  tense/aspect  marker, 
and  the  personal'  endings.  In  addition,  at  the  beginning  of  this  string 
of  morphemes  an  optional  prefix  may  appear,  and  at  the  end  an   optional 
reflexive  marker.  The  occurrence  of  these  latter  two  elements  of  course 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  question.  However,  if  both  the 
prefix  and  the  reflexive  marker  occur,  the  latter  is  moved  into  position 
between  the  I'refix  and  the  root.  For  example,  the  transitive  verb  kelti 
'lift'  has  an  intransitive  reflexive  counterpart  t-eltis  'get  up'  .  To 
each  of  these  verbs  may  be  added  the  prefix  at-,  resulting  in  atkelti 
'raise  up'  and  atsikelti  'rise  up'.  . 

Each  of  these  parts  is  assimied  to  be  a  reflexion  of  certain 
semantic  and  syntactic  information  of  the  verb.  The  only  constituent 
requiring  comment  in  this  regard  is  the  verb  suffix.   I  assume  this 
suffix  to  be  a  reflexion  of  the  nrde  or  feature  Verb,  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact  that  when  verbs  are  formed  from  nouns,  some  affix 
appears  in  this  position,  presumably  as  a  reflexion  of  the  rule  forming 
the  derived  verb. 
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Since  I  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  structural  relationship  of  these 
parts  to  one  another  in  the  surface  syntactic  structure,  I  will  assume 
that  they  are  merely  conjoined  by  formative  houndaries.  Hopefully,  in- 
vestigation of  derivational  morphology  and  syntax  will  reveal  more 
structure  here.  \-^en   there  is  a  choice  as  to  the  particular  phonological 
segments  realizing  these  formatives ,  some  of  the  alternants  are  predictable 
from  information  about  the  others.  The  phonological  shape  of  the  root  is 
of  course  -unpredictable,  this  information  constituting  part  of  the  idio- 
syncratic or  distinctive  part  of  the  lexical  entry.   In  non-derived 
forms  the  same  is  basically  true  of  the  VS,  which  has  four  possible 
Tonderlying  forms:  /0/   dirbti;  /e:/  myleti ;  /i:/  matyti ;  and  /a:/  zinoti. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  phonological  character  of  the  tense/aspect  marker 
is  by  and  large  predictable  from  the  information  already  specified.   In 
fact,  except  for  the  present  and  past  tense  markers,  all  of  these  mor- 
phemes are  of  one  basic  shape :  the  future  is  -si,  the  infinitive  -ti, 
the  imperative  -ki,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  the  verbal  endings. 

The  present  tense  marker  has  three  possible  vinderlying  shapes:  a, 
i_,  and  a: ,  corresponding  to  the  three  conjugations .   In  the  past  only  two 
occur ~a:  and  ej_.  In  most  cases  which  particular  alternant  occurs  is  pre- 
dictable from  the  VS.  First,  if  the  VS  is  -i: ,  then  the  present  is  -a: 
and  the  past  is  -e:  (eg.  matyti,  mato,  mate . ) .  Second,  if  the  VS  is  -e: , 
the  past  wilQ  be  -a: ,  but  the  present  may  be  either  -i^  or  -a:  (eg.  myleti , 
pyli.  mylejo;  kalbeti ,  kalba,  kalbejo  ' speak ' ) .   However ,  most  of  the 
latter  are  derived  (cf,  kalba  'speech')  and  I  will  assume  that  the 
occurrence  of  -a  as  the  present  marker  is  predictable  from  the  derivation 
pattern.  Third,  if  the  VS  is  -a: ,  then  the  past  is  -aj_,  and  the  present 
can  be  either  -a^  or  -a  (eg.  zinoti ,  zino,  zinojo  'know' ;  vagoyi ,  vagoja, 
vagojo  'furrow').  The  latter  may  be  cognate  with  Slavic  -aj  VS  as  in  the 
OCS  citati,  citajetu  'read';  smd  hence  one  might  take  the  VS  in  Lithuanian 
here  to  be  not  -a: ,  but  -a : J .  We  would  then  need  a  rule  similar  to  the 

•7 

Slavic  rule  of  "sonorant  truncation"  ,  in  order  to  delete  the  j_ before 
consonant  initial  post  stem  suffixes .  Terhaps  one  might  go  further  and 
claim  that  the  -ej_  of  kalbejo  is  from  -ej_jj_  (cf .  OCS  beleti ,  belejetu 
'whiten').  However,  the  fact  that  -a J_  shows  up  in  the  present  vagojo. 
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while  we  have  zino  (cf .  OCS  zinajetu)  and  kaXba,  rather  than  zinojo  and 
kaibejo,  makes  such  em  analysis  difficiilt  to  maintain. 

Finally,  if  the  VS  is  0,  the  present  will  be  -a  and  the  past  either 
-a:  or  -e: .  However,  a  great  many  verbs  in  this  class  have  a  j_  augment  in 
the  present  tense  (eg.  the  ablauting  verbs  drebti ,  drgbia,  drgbe;  kCuti , 
k£uja,  k6ve)  and  these  verbs  invariably  take  the  -e;  past.  This  might  be 
grounds  for  taking  the  -e:  to  be  a  contraction  of  j-a: .  However,  forms 
like  zinojo  and  va^ojo,  and  kalbejo  and  myl^Jo  seem  to  belie  this  approach. 
In  any  case  the  occurrence  of  the  -e:  past  for  most  verbs  with  a  0  VS  can 
be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  J_  augitent,  whose  occurrence  in  t\irn  can 
be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  they  are  marked  to  undergo 
the  minor  rule  of  Ablaut  which  lengthens  the  root  vowel  in  the  non-present. 
Nevertheless,  there  remain  a  few  verbs  such  as  nesti ,  nSsa,  ngse  'carry'; 
kasti ,  kSsa,*  kSse  'dig';  etc.  for  which  the  occurrence  of  the  -e:  past 
must  be  provided  in  the  lexicon. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  specify  the  distribution  of  the  VS.  First, 
it  always  appears  before  consonant  initial  tesne/aspect  markers,  such  as 
the  infinitive:  myleti ,  matyti ,  zinoti ,  etc.  Before  the  vowel  initial 
present  and  past  suffixes  the  VS  sometimes  appears  and  sometimes  does 
not.   In  non-derived  forms  it  does  not  appear  in  the  present  tense:  myli, 
mato,  zino.  In  the  past  tense,  the  non-high  VS  (-e:  emd  -a: )  are  retained 
and  a  j_  occurs  between  them  and  the  following  theme  vowel:  mylejo, 
zinojo.  But  if  the  VS  is  a  high  vowel,  then  it  does  not  occur  in  the  past; 
mate. 

The  best  way  to  treat  these  alternations  in  stem  shapes,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  first  formulate  a  rule  of  VS  Truncation. 

(VG  Truncation)      V    ^  0  /  +  V 

verb 
suffix 

In  forms  like  mylejo  and  zinojo  the  VS  can  be  retained  by  another  rule 
ordered  before  VS  Truncation.  This  rule  will  insert  a  ^between  a  non- 
high  VS  and  a  following  past  tense  marker. 
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J  /      V +   V 

C-highD       C past 3 
verb 
suffix 


Theise  rules  are  ordered  to  apply  before  the  regular  phonological 
rviles  and  merely  function  to  adj\\  t  the  verb  stem  to  the  shape  required 
by  the  regular  rules.  Aside  from  the  generalization  that  the  VS  does 
not  occur  tsfore  a  vowel,  there  is  little  insight  that  they  provide,  and 
hence  I  would  be  reluctant  to  defend  this  treatment  very  vigorously. 
It  might  be  thought  that  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Halle  e-nd  Lightner" 
on  Slavic,  that  a  structxire  of  the  form  /root-VS-theme-ending/  could 
be  shown  to  more  directly  imderlie  the  Lithiianian  verbs.   Although  in 
Slavic  such  a  structure  can  be  shown  to  have  important  consequences  for 
the  phenomena  of  accentuation  and  transitive  softening,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  comparable  evidence  from  Lithuanian  which  would  justify 
a  similar  treatment. 
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Section  2  Footnotes 

1.  Historically  these  vocalisns  arise  fron  fallinc  diphthoncs:  ai_,  ei  ■*■ 
ie;  o  ->  cu  -»■  uo  via  metathesis.   In  the  present-day  language  there 

are  still  alternations  reflecting  these  sound  changes,  both  paradignatic 
(see  2.3)  and  derivational:  cf.  sniegas  'snow',  snaigfe  'snowflake'. 
However,  the  conditions  under  which  these  alternations  v^is.e  place  are  , 
largely  unpredictable. 

2.  This  is  a  synchronic  reflex  of  a  sound  change  known  as  Osthoff's  Law. 

3.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  resonants  see  Bailey  (1968). 

k.   The  acute  ratner  than  circiimflex  accent  in  silsta  (recall  that  ortho- 
graphically  an  acute  diphthong  witli  a  nigh  vowe]  is  represented  with 
the  grave  accent)  can  be  explained  if  Kiparsky's  (1972)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  accents  is.  accepted.  According  to  this  propo- 
sal there  is  a  "tone  spreading"  rule  (cf.  Halle  (l97l))such  that  all 
morae  preceding  the  underlying  accented  morae  are  accented.  The 
opposition  between  circumflex  CaC  versus  acute  CeC  (where  CaC  rep- 
resents any  syllable  with  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong)  is  one  of 
accent  on  the  final  mora  of  the  accented  syllable  versus  no  accent 
on  the  final  mora  of  the  accented  syllable;  CaaC  versus  CaaC.  The 
forms  syla  and  silsta  axe  now  derived  as  follows : 

/  si-n-l-a/  /  si-fi-1-st-a  / 

NE  siila  siilsta 

TS  siila  siilsta 

OL  sxlsta 

5.  In  the  earlier  version  of  this  work  (Kenstowicz  1971 )  I  had  proposed  to 
derive  the  1  and  2  sg.  endings  from  underlying  falling  diphthongs  by 

a  generalized  Metathesis  rule:  au,  ei^ ->■  ua,  ie_.      However,  as  Hans  Hock 
has  pointed  out  to  me,  if  the  Glide  rule~Ts  restricted  to  operate  only 
across  morpheme  boundaries ,  this  is  unnecessary  and  the  underlying 
representation  of  these  endings  can  be  ua^  and  ie. 

6.  The  reason  for  the  blockage  of  Final  Shortening  here  is  not  obvious, 
especially  since  the  rule  does  apply  in  the  dual  and  plural.   However, 
as  we  shall  see  in  Section  3,  it  is  necessary  to  posit  a  rule  (Leskien's 
Law)  which  elides  an  tinacceuted  one  mora  vowel  when  preceded  by  an 

accented  mora  in  the  context  (s)   .  Note  that  the  1  and  2  sg. 

endings  are  acute  diphthongs,  and  hence  would  be  subject  to  this  further 
reduction.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  Final  Shortening  in  these  environments 
can  be  attributed  to  the  desir'?  to  protect  these  endings  from  further 
reduction. 

7.  Jakobson  (19^8).  ,_ ^   ,,, 

8.  Kalle  (1963)  and  Lightner  (I967). 
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3.   NOMINAL  ACCEIfTUATION 

3.1  The  Accentual  Unit 

Phonetically,  Lithuanian  is  like  Russian  in  that  generally  speaking 
there  is  only  one  accent  per  word.   But  unlike  Russian,  Lithuanian  has 
three  kinds  of  accent:  a  falling  accent  (indicated  by  the  acute),  a 
rising  accent  (indicated  by  the  circumllex),  and  a  simple  ^raised^ 
accent  (indicated  by  the  grave  accent  sign).  Hov/ever,  the  distribution 
of  these  acconts  is  quite  restricted.   First,  the  contour  accents,  ie. 
the  acute  and  circumflex,  only  fall  on  long  syllables.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  long  syllables  ?n  Lithuanian,   l)  a  syllable  is  long  if  it 
contains  a  long  vowel:  eg.  matfti  inf.,  matys  3  fut.  'see';  myieti 
inf.,  myles  3  fut.  'love'.  2)  a  syllable  is  long  if  it  contains  a  diphthou 
diphthong.   Tnere  are  tv/o  kinds  of  diphthongs  in  Lithuanian.   A)  voc- 
alic dipl.thongs,  which  are  defined  as  high  vowels  immediately  adjacent  to 
non-high  vowels:  eg.  kainas  'village',  vaikas  'child',  duoti  inf., 
duos  3  fut.  'give'.   BJ  mixed  diphthongs,  wliich  are  vowels  immediately 
followed  by  liquids  or  nasals  in  closed  syllables:  eg.  kartis  'pole', 
kartis  'bitterness',  antis  'duck',  antis  'breast'.   The  second  distri- 
butional constraint  on  the  accents  is  that  the  grave  accent  only  falls  on 
short  syllables,  ie.  syllables  v/ith  a  short  vov/el  v;hich  is  not  part  of 
a  diphthong:  eg.  bite  'bee',  muse  'fly',  pina  3  present  'plait'. 
Because  of  the  Secondar^^  Lengthening  rule,  the  grave  accent  typically 
occurs  on  high  vowels,  unless  in  a  final  syllable,  where  it  may  occur  on 
non-high  vov/els:  ranka  nom.  sg. ,  rankoje  loc.  sg.  'hand' 

From  these  distributional  constraints,  the  following  generalization 
emerge.   If  a  syllable  is  long  and  accented,  it  vi?ill  have  a  contour 
accent,  and  if  a  syllable  has  a  contour  accent,  then  that  syllable  will  be 
lone,;  similarly,  if  a  syllable  is  short  and  accented,  the  accent  will 
be  of  the  non-contour  type,  and  if  a  syllable  carries  a  non-contour 
accent,  then  the  syllable  will  be  short.   It  follows  from  this  that  v;hen 
the  acute  and  circumflex  accent  signs  occur  over  vov/els  which  are  not 
memijers  of  diphthongs,  these  accented  vov;els  must  be  long. 
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These  distributional  regtilarities  will  fall  out  automatically 
if  a  mora  notation  is   introduced  for  representing  the  accent.     A  long 
syllable  will  contain  two  morae,   and  acute  and  circumflex  can  then  be 
defined  as   a  binary  opposition  between  accent  on  the  initial  and  final 
mora  of  a  long  syllable,  where  accent  is   realized  phonetically  as  high 
pitch.      The  grave  accent  is   also  interpreted  as   a  realization  of  hi^ 
pitch,  but  I  assume  that  no  contour  is'  perceived,  because  there   are  no 
adjacent  sonorous  elements  in  the   same  syllable. 

The  mora  will  be  defined  as   follovrs.      Given  a  string  of  sylla- 
bified segments   in  which  long  vowels   are  represented  as  sequences   of 
identical  vowels,  the   first  vovrel  in  the  syllable  is  specified  as   a 
mora  as  well  as   an  immediately  following  vowel,  or  liquid  or  nasal 
provided  the  latter  are  in   a  closea  syllable.      Thus,  matytj.   and  matys 
are  represented  as   /matiiti/  and  /matiis/,  where  the  underlining 
indicates  morae   and  the  +_  indicates   accent   (=  high  pitch).     Similarly, 
kaimas ,  vaJkas ,   antis ,  and  antis   are   represented  as    /kaimas/,    /vaikas/, 

/antis/.and  /antis/  before  Secondary  Lengthening  has   applied,  but   after 

++  ++ 

this   mle  the  acutes   are  lengthened  to   /kaaimas/  and  /aantis/. 

Thus,  the  mora  is  the  accentual  unit  and  Lithuanian  is  a  "mora 

language''.        A  priori,  however,  there  is   no  reason  to  expect  the 

accentual  \jnit  to  be  the  same  in  a?l  parts  of  the  grammar,  especially 

since  during  the  history  of  a  language  it  can  change   from-  a  mora  to 

a  syllable  notation  as  in  Greek,  or  from  a  syllable  to  a  mora  notation 

2 
as  in  Lithuanian.        As  the  analysis   develops,  we  will  see  that  it  may 

be  necessary  to  operate  with  both  syllables   and  morae  in  Lithuanian. 


3.2.     The  Traditional  Analysis  '■  : 

Traditionally,  Lithuanian  nouns  have  been  divided  into  four 
3  , 

accent  classes.        Examples   for  the  two  main  declensions   follow. 
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( 38)     Feminine   a-stems , 


Sr. 

1 

2 

3 

U 

N 

varna 

ranka   'hand' 

galva   'head' 

kalba     'speech ' 

G 

varnos 

rankos 

galvos 

kalbos 

D 

vamai 

rankai 

galvai 

kalbai 

A 

varngi 

rank  51 

galv& 

kalbgi 

I 

varna 

ranka 

galva 

kalba 

L 

vamoje 

rankoje 

galvoje 

kalboje 

V 

varna 

ranka 

galva 

kalba 

Dl. 

NAV 

vami 

ranki 

galvi 

kalbi 

D 

vamom 

rankom 

galvom 

k alb 6m 

I 

varnom 

rankom 

galvom 

kalbom 

PI. 

K 

varnos 

rankos 

galvos 

kalbos 

G 

varny 

ranky 

galvy 

kalby 

D 

varnoms 

rankoms 

gal  VOIDS 

kalboms 

A 

vamas 

rank  as 

galvas 

kalbas 

I 

varnomi  s 

rankomis 

galvomis 

kalbomJs 

L 

vamose 

rankose 

galvose 

kalbos e 

V 

varnos 

raxQcos 

galvos 

kalbos 

Other  exsurroles : 

1.  anyta   'mother-in-law',  asara   'tear',  elgeta   'beggar'. 

2.  arbata  (voc.    arbata)    'tea',   lelija  (lelfja)    'lily',  kiolka  (kulka) 
'biollet',  biblioteka  (biblioteka)    'library'. 

3.  Lietuva  (lletuva)    'Lithuania',  burna  (burna)    'moixth',  pamoka 
(pamoka)    'lesson',  karvena  (karvena)    'cowhide'. 

h.     liga  (liga)    'illness',  gamta  (gaifrta)    'nature',  lazda  (lazde) 
'stick'. 
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(39)  Masculine  o-steins 

Spv 

N 

kaimas    'village' 

rat  as    'wheel' 

Ian  gas    'window' 

vaikas    'c 

G 

kaimo 

rato 

Ian  go 

vaiko 

D 

kaimui 

ratui 

langui 

valkui 

A 

kaiin& 

rat& 

langg. 

valkQ. 

I 

kaimu 

ratu 

langu 

valku 

L 

kaime 

rate 

lange 

valke 

V 

kaime 

rate 

lange 

vaike 

Dl. 

1 

NAV 

kaimu 

ratu 

langu 

vaiku 

D 

kaimam 

ratam 

Ian gam 

vaikam 

I 

kaimam 

rat  am 

langam 

vaikam 

PI. 

N 

kaimai 

ratai 

langai 

vaikai 

G 

kaimy 

raty 

langv 

vaiky 

D 

kaimams 

ratams 

langams 

vaikams 

A 

kaimus 

rat  us 

langus 

vaikus 

I 

kaimais 

ratais 

langais 

vaikaTs 

L 

kaimuose 

ratuose 

languose 

vaikuose 

V 

kaimai 

ratai 

langai 

vaikai 

Other  ex:iamples 

1.  vandenjrnas    'ocean',  kovas    'March',  kulejas    'thresher',  rantas 
'nitch'. 

2.  piestukas'  'pencil' ,   grandras    'stork',  metas    'time',  universitetas 

'university'. 

3.  kalnas    'mountain',  varkaras    'evening',  ezaras    'lake',  gintaras 

'amber' , 
k'.     vilkas    'wolf,  stiklas    'glass',  ledas    'ice',  vardas    'name'. 


This  system  of  classification  is   rather  elegent  in  its  own  right  and 
quite  practical.     It  is  used  in  textbooks,  traditional  grammars,  and 
dictionaries.     In  general,  it  permits  one  to  predict  the  superficially 
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complicated  accentual  pattern  of  an  entire  paradigm  on  the  basis  of 
Jvist  one   form  and  its   associated  class  marker.     This  is  becaiose  in 
all   forms  of  the  paradigm  the  stem  is   always   accented  in  the  same  way, 
and  each  ending  is   always   accented  the  same,   regardless  of  the  shape 
of  the  preceding  stem.     Thus,  the  accentual  interplay  is  between  the 
stem  and  the  ending,  and  to  decline  a  given  noun  coi'rectly  is  Just  a 
matter  of  knowing  for  the  combination  of  a  given  stem  and  ending, 
whether  the  underlying  stem  or  desinential  accent  becomes  the  word 
accent.     And  the  latter  information  is  provided  by  the  class  marker. 
The  linguistically  significant  distributional  properties  which 
define  m.embersnip  in  this  taxonomy  are  as   follows. 
(UO)     1  a.  The  accent   falls   on  the  same  mora  of  the  stem  throughout 
the  paradigm;  i.e.   the  ending  is  never  accented, 
b.   The  accent  may  fall  on  any  mora  of  the  stem  except  the  last. 
2  a.   The  accent  is  basically  on  the  stem. 

b.  When  the  ending  is   accented,  the  accent  is   grave. 

c.  If  the  stem  is   accented,  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  mora. 
■   3  a.   The  accent  is  basically  on  the  ending. 

b.  V?hen  the  stem  is  accented,  the  accent   falls  on  the   first 
syllable . 

c.  The  last  mora  of  the  stem  is  never  accented.      Thios  ,  if  an 
accented  stem-  of  this   class  is   monosyllabic,  the  accent  will 
be  acute. 

k  a.   The  accent  is  basically  on  the  ending. 

b.  When  the  stem  is   accented,  the  accent  falls  on  the  first 

syllable. 
c.If  the  stem  is   accented,  the   accent   falls  on  the  last  mora 
of  the  stem..     Thus,  stems   of  this   class   are  monosyllabic. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  why  the  traditional  analysis   cannot  be 
accepted  as   a  plausable  linguistic  description  of  accentuation  in 
Lithuanian  nominals.      First,  if  the  accentual  pattern  of  a  given  noun 
were  an  arbitrary  feature  of  each  noun,   as  essentially  is   claimed  by    . 
the  class  markers  1-U,  then  there  woiild  be  no  reason  to  expect  generali- 
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zations  like  those  in   (**0)  to  be  possible.     Rather,  the  existence  of    ' 
such  generalizations  suggests  that  the  accentual  patter  of  a  notin  is 
governed  by  the  accentual  shape  of  its   constituents   and  not  some  arbi- 
trary non-phonetic  information.     Second,  by  inspection  of  the  paradigms 
it   can  be  determined  that  if  a  noun  of  class  2  is   accented  on  the 
desinence,  then  a  corresponding  noun  of  class  h  will  also  be;   and  like- 
wise, if  a  class    3  noun  is  end  accented,  then  the  corresponding  class 
h  noun  will  be   also.      It  is  the  lack  of  explanation  for  facts  such  as 
these  which  leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  traditional  analysis   as  beihg 
an  adequate  description  of  the  structure  of  the  Lithuanian,  accentual 
system.      For,  by  merely  arranging  the  data  in  such   a  way  that  questions 
about  underlying  regularities   can  b?  raised  (no  easy  task  in  itself), 
the  traditional  analysis  only  goes  part  of  the  way  towards   an  adequate 
description,  since  it  provides  no  reasons   for  why  the  data  should 
appear  in  the  way  they  do,   rather  than  in  some  other  way..    In  other 
words,  it  lacks  explanatory  power. 

3.3.     Hees Chen's  Analysis 

An  attempt  at   an  explanation  of  the  Lithuanian  accent  system  has 
been  made  by  Heeschen   (196T).      Althougn  I  think  that  this   analysis   is 
fundamentally  in  error,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  in  the  approach 
it  takes   and  deserves  to  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

The  analysis  basically  constitutes   an  incorporation  of  the  tradi- 
tional taxonomy  into  a  generative  description,  and  therefore   can  be 
expected  to  be  subject  to  some  of  the  same   criticisms.     In  Heeschen's 
euialysis   stems   are  categorized  into  four  classes  in  the  lexicon, 
corresponding  to  the  four  accent  classes  of  the  traditional  taxonomy, 
by  means  of  two  morpheme   features.  Strong  Susceptible    (SS)   and  Post 
Stem  (PS) 

(Ul)  Class  1         2  3         1+ 

SS  _         »         +         + 

PS  •  ■  _        +        -        + 
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In  addition,  the  nominal  endinrs   are  classified  into  two  groups  by 
the  morpheme   feature  Strong. 

In  this   analysis   there  is  no  underlying  feature  of  accent.     Rather 
accent  is   assigned  to  the  stems   and  endings  by  phonological  rules 
operating  on  the  basis  of  the  lexical  spiecifi cations   for  the  three 
morpheme   features.     There  are   four  such  niles. 

(1*2)     A.   Accent  the  second  mora  of  stems  which   are  -PS,  i.e.    classes   1 
and  3. 

B.  Accent  the  mora  immediately  following  the  stem,  in  +PS  stems, 
i.e.    classes  2  and  k. 

C.  Retract  the  accent  by  one  mora. 

D.  If  the  stem  is  +SS  and  the  ending  +Strong,   accent  the  last 
mora  of  the  ending. 

The  forms  kaimas  ,   rat  as ,  Ian  gas ,  and  vaikas   are   derived  as   follows, 


/kaim+6is/ 

/rat+as/ 

/lang+as/ 

/vaik+as/ 

-PS     -ST 

+PS     -ST 

-PS       -ST 

+PS       -ST 

-SS 

-SS 

+SS 

+SS 

A. 

kaim+as 

lang+as 

B. 

+ 
rat+as 

vsdk+as 

C. 

kaim+as 

rat+as 

lang+as 

vaik+as 

D. 

In  the  nom.   pi. ,  where  the  ending  is  +Strong,  the  derivations   are  the 

same  up  to  rule  D. 

+  +  +  ■  + 

C.  kaim+ai  rat  i-ai  lang+ai  valk+ai 

I.)  . lang+ai  vaik+ai 

Cases  like  the  instr.    sg. ,  where  the  even  classes   are  end  accented  but 
the  odd  ones   are  not,  are  treated  by  marking  these  endings   as  exceptions 
to  the   retraction  rule  C. 

B.  kaim+u  rat+u  lang+u  vaik+u 

^  ,  +.  , + 

C.  kaim+u  lang+u  


There  are  several   fundamental  criticisms  to  be  made  against  this 
analysis.      First,   for  some  reason  it  was  limited  to  monosyllabic  stems. 
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This  limitation  distorts,   rather  than  reveals  the  mderlying  structure 
of  the  accentual  systeni.      For  when  longer  steins   are  considered,  it 
hecoir.es   apparent  that  the   analysis   cannot  he  extended  in  any  natural  way 
to  account   for  the  accentuation  of  stems  in  class   1.     It  will  be 
recalled  that  these  steias   can  have  accent   falling  on  any  mora  but  the 
last,  while  Heeschen's   analysis  predicts  that  the  accent  will  always 
fall  on  the   first,  which  is  the  case  only  when  the  stems   are  monosyllabic. 

Secondly,  the  analysis   fails  to  show  in  any  natural  way  why,   for 
example,  classes  2  and  h  behave   alike  in  some  respects  versus  1  and  3, 
while  in  others,  it  is  classes   3  and  h  which  parallel  one   another  as 
opposed  to  1  and  2.      Bather  this  parallel  behavior  is  in  effect  taken 
to  be  a  basic  datum  that  cannct  be  explained,  but  is  merely  described 
by  giving  a  name  to  those  elements  which  behave  alike,   claiming  that 
the  parallel  behavior  is  unmotivated  and  accidental  in  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  some  other  grouping  of  the  data  should  not  be  expected. 
This   of  course  is  the  same   criticism  directed  against  the  traditional 
analysis,  which  should  not  be  surprising  as  the  analysis  is  essentially 
an  incorporation  of  the  traditional  description.     Of  course  this   is 
exactly  the  correct  approach  to  take  in  cases  where  the  phonetic 
properties  which  morphemes  have   cannot  in  any  reasonable  way  be  shown 
to  be  responsible  for  their  behavior  in  alternations,  etc.     In  such 
cases  the  pisrson  learning  the  language  must  simply  memorize  and  associate 
an  arbitrary  marker  with  the  morphemes,  since  their  behavior  is  not 
deterained  by  any  other  phonetic  properties  the  morpheme  has.     But  it 
has  been  a  fundamental  assumption  of  generative  phonology  and  traditional 
morphophonemics  that  much  of  the  phonological  behavior  of  a  morpheme  is 
determined  by  the  essentially  phonetic  character  of  its  underlying  form. 
Hence,  if  we   can  show  that  the  accentual  behavior  of  Lithuanian  npions 
can  be  explained  by  natural  rules  motivated  by  the  xonderlying  phonetic 
properties  of  the  morphemes,  then  we  have  a  strong  argument  against  the 
approach  taken  in  Heeschen's   analysis. 

There  is   one  more   fundamental  criticism  that  can  be  leveled  against 
the  approach   adopted  in  this   analysis.      Notice  that  what  has  been  done  is 
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to  first   categorize  morphemes  by  means   of  morpheme   features    for  the 
phonological   feature  of  accent,  and  then  to  predict  the  occurrence  of 
this   feature  by  phonological  rules  which  are   conditioned  by  the  morpheme 
features.     The  error  in  this   approach  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  to  a  parallel  example  in   another  area.     We  have  seen  that 
there  are  essentially   four  tinderlying  vowel  phonemes  in  Lithuanian, 
each  occurring  in  long  and  short  pairs.     These   four  phonemes   are  defined 
by  two  basic  contrasts:   -i-/-  high  and  +/-  back.      Following  the  approach 
of  Heeschen's   analysis,  we   could  eliminate  specifications   for  the 
phonological   feature  of  vowel  hei^t  and  griavity  in  the  tmderlying 
representations  and  predict  their  occurrence  by  phonological  rules, 
which  would,  of  course,  have  to  be   conditioned  by  morpheme  features, 
say  High  and  Back.      No  one,  of  course,  wo\ild  ever  seriously  propose 
such   a  description,  the  reason  being  that  it  invol'<res   a  trivial  simpli- 
fication and  makes  the   false   claim  that  the  occurrence  of  vowel  quality 
is  predictable  in  an  interesting  and  linguistically  significant  way, 
when  in  fact  it  is  not.      Similarly,  Heeschen's   analysis   appears  to 
claim  that  stem  accentuation  is  predictable  by  rule  when  it  actually 
is  not,  which  is  shown  by  the   fact  that  the  properties  which  trigger 
the  rules   "predicting"  the  stem  accentuation  are  nothing  but   cate- 
gorizations  of  stem  accentuation  in  the  first  place.     Of  course  these 
morpheme   features   do  play  a  role  in  defining  the  various   accentual 
patterns.     Bjjt  this  only  shows  that  the  accentueO.  shape  of  the  stem 
is  involved  in  a  prediction  of  the  patterns,  and  not  that  it  itself 
is  predictable. 

In  what   follows  I  will  try  to  show  what  by  considering  all  stems 
and  not  Just  those  which  are  monosyllabic,   and  by  specifying  what  is 
unpredictable  in  the  underlying  forms,  the  structure  of  the  Lithuanian 
accent  system  can  be  better  revealed.      Kore  specifically,  I  shall  claim 
that  the  accentual  shape  of  the  Lithuanian  nominal  is   governed  in  a 
rather  nattiral  way  by  certain  phonological  rules  operating  xipon  the 
accentual  shape  of  the  underlying  stems   and  endings . 
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3.U.      Leskien's  Law 

Before  we  can  turn  to  a  discussion  of  nominal  accentuation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say'  a  few  words   about  the  nominal' desinences .     The 
endings  which  appear  on  the  masculine  o-stem  nouns,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  also  occur  in  the  masculine  adjectives,  while  the   feminine 
a-stem  desinences   appear  in  the  declension  of  the  feminine  adjectives.. 
Adjectives  occur  in  two  forms  in  Lithuanian:      a  short   fomi  and  a  long 
form,  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  short  fbrm  plios   a  pronominal 
element ,  which  in  turn  is   complex,  having  as   constituents   a  root   /i~J/, 
plus  the  .same  desinences   of  the  short   form.      For  example,  the  following 
are  the  declensions   for  the  long  and  short   forms  of  the  adjective 
meaning. 'good'.. 


^3) 

Mas 

culine 

Feir 

linine 

short 

long 

shoH 

long 

Sg. 

N 

geras 

geras is 

gera 

geroji 

G 

gero 

gerojo 

geros 

gerosios 

D 

geram 

gerajam 

gerai 

gerajai 

A 

gera 

ger&Ji 

gersi 

ger&Jgi 

I 

geru 

geruoju 

■  gera 

ger&Ja 

L 

gertoe 

gerajam.e 

geroje 

gerojoje 

Dl. 

NA 

geru 

geruoju 

geri 

gerieji 

DL 

geriem 

geriejiem 

gerom 

gerojom 

I 

geriem 

gerlejiem 

gerom 

gerdjom 

?J-- 

K 

gerfr    . 

gerleji  • 

geros 

gerosios 

G 

geru 

ger&Jy 

gery 

geryjy. 

D 

gerlems 

geriesiems 

.  .geroms 

geros ioms 

A 

gerus 

geruosius 

geras 

gergisias 

I 

gera£s 

geraisiaiT 

gerprais 

geros iomis 

L 

ge  ruose 

geruosiuose 

gerose 

gerosiose 
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Observe  that  in  certain  cases  the  endini?  of  the  short   form,  which 
appears  word  finally,  is   reduced  in  comparison  with  the  same  ending 
in  the  long  form,  which  is  protected  from  word  final  position  by  the 
pronominal  element. 

(l*U)  I  sg.   masc.      geru       geruoju  N  sg.    fern,      gera       geroji 

N  dl.   masc,      geru       geruoju  I  sg.    fem.      gera       ger&Ja 

N  pi.   masc.      geri       gerxeji  N  dl.    fern,      geri       gerieji 

A  pi.   masc.        gerus   geruosius       A  pi.    fem.      geras     gergsias 

Here  we  see  that  the  alternation  involves   a  short  vowel  or  truncated 
diphthong  alternating  with  the  corresponding  long  vowel  or  full 
diphthong.      Furthermore,  each   of  these  syllables   are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  having  acute  accentuation.     Since  long  vowels  shorten  and 
diphthongs  undergo  loss  of  their  final  components  in  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  we  are   forced  to  represent  long  vowels  sequentially  and 
shorten  them  in  final  position  by  a  rule  which  will  be  called  Leskien's 
Law . 

(Leskien's  Law)  V ■*  4  /     ^ (s)   ^ 

Thus,   for  example,    /-uos/  — j     /-us/,    /-aas/  —7     /-as/,  etc.,  where  of 
course  the  grave  accent  on  the  shortened  acute   follows   automatically 
from  the  mora  representation. 

A  few  more   comments   about  these  endings.     The  nom.    sg.    fem.   is 
underlyingly  /-aa/  which  undergoes  Leskien's  Law  to  /-a/  when  in  final 
position,  and  is  tensed  to  /-oo/  when  not   final.     Hence,  the  Tensing 
rule  must  be  ordered  after  Leskien's  Law.      The  ins.    sg.   and  ace,   pi, 
fem.   also  have  the  underlying  vocalism  /-aa/,  but  in  addition  have  to 
be  marked  as  exceptions  to  Tensing.     The  historical  explanation  for 
the  lack  of  tensing  to  o:     here  is  that  these  vowels  were  originally 
followed  by  nasals   and  as  we  know  Tensing  does  not   apply  to  the  reflexes 
of  formerly  nasalized  vowels.     Hcrtrever,  there  is  no  synchronic  evidence 
within  Lithuanian  for  setting  up  these  endings  with  nasals,  eind  I 
therefore  will  treat  them  as   simply  being  exceptions   to  the  Tensing 
rule.     The  locative  ending  -e_  is  probably  from  an  imderlying  particle 
/-en/,  which  shows  up  in  the  plural  adessive   (formed  from  the  loc. 
plus   a  postposition) :      drauguose ,  drauguosempi . 
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3.5.      de  Saussure's  Law 

In  this  section  I   discuss   the  parallel  behavior  of  the  odd  and 
even  numbered  accentual  classes   of  the  traditional  taxonorny.     The 
principles  underlying  this  parallel  behavior  are  disclosed  by  consideration 
of  the   following  two  distributional  properties  of  the  accent.     First, 
it  will  be  recalled,  when  the  stem  is   accented,  the  accent  is  in  comple- 
mentary distribution  between  the  odd  and  even  numbered  classes  in  the 
following  respect.     In  the  even  classes  the  accent  falls  on  the  last 
mora  of  the  stem,  while  in  the  odd  classes  it  may  not.     Second,  examina- 
tion of  the  endings  where  classes  2  and  h   are  end  accented,  reveals  that 
they  are  underlying  acutes ,  which   are  shortened  to  graves  word  finally 
by  Leskien's  Law. 
{U'5)  Masculine 


instr.   sg. 

kaimu 

ratu 

langu 

vaiku 

cf.      geruoju 

loc.   sg. 

kaime 

rate 

lange 

vaike 

nom.   dl. 

kaimu 

ratu 

langu 

vaiku 

geruoju 

ace.  pi. 

kaimiis 

rat  us 

langus 

vaikus 

geruosius 

Feminine 

nom.  sg. 
instr.   sg. 
nom.   dl. 
ace.   pi. 


vama 
vama 
vami 
vamas 


rank  a 
rank  a 
ranki 
rsmkas 


galva 
galva 
galvi 
galvas 


kalba 
kalba 
kalbi 
kalbas 


cf.      gefoji 
ger&J  a 
gerleji 
gergsias 


putting  together  these   facts   about  the  accentuation  of  the  stems 
and  endings  suggests  the   following  analysis.     All  the  stems  are 
accented  in  the  underlying  forr-  as  they  appear  on  the  surface  in  those 
cases  like  the  vocative,  where  the  stem  accent  is  the  word  accent. 
Furthermore,  these  endings   are  analyzed  as  underlying  acutes,  which  are 
shortened  word  finally  by  Leskien's  Law.      Finally,  the   "attraction''  of 
the  ictus  to  the  endings  is   governed  by  the  following  rule. 

(de  Saussure's  Law)  M >•  M  / I' 

That  is,   a  dissimilation  rule  cecordinp  to  which  the   first  of  two 
contigucsly  hi^-pitched  morae  becomes  non-hi ^-pitched.     Thus  ,   for 
example,  kaimu,   ratu,  langu,  and  vaiku  are  derived  as    follows. 
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/kaim+uo^/     /rat+uo^/       /lang+uo*/     /vaik+uo^/ 

de  Saussure's  Law         — — rat+uo^  vaik+uo# 

Leskien's  Law  kaiin+u#  rat+u^  lang+u^<  vaik+uf^ 

In  order  to  account   for  the  stem  accentuation  in  the  odd  niiiribered 
forms  here  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  another  rule,  which,   following 
Coats   (1970),  I  will  call  Accent  Adjustment.     Tliis  rule  will  delete 
high  pitch  from  all  but  the   first  accented  mora  of  a  word  and  will 
have  to  be  ordered  after  de  Saussure's  Law  and  Leskien's  Law. 

(Accent  Adjustment)  M     -^■*  M  /  #  X  M §   (whete  :t  does  not   contain  M 

This   rule  then  yields   fintJ.  derived:      /kaimu/,   /ratu/i    /langu/,   and 
/vaiku/. 

Notice  that  instead  of  having  to  treat  thi?    attraction  of  the 
ictvis  to  the  desinences  in  these  cases   as  exceptional   (as  in  Heeschen's 
analysis),  this  superficial  complexity  of  the  accent   system  can  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  a  quite  characteristic  property  of  human 
language,   dissimilation  of  contiguous  high  pitches.     VThat  makes 
Heeschen's  treatment  even  more  implausable  is  that  de  Saussure's  Law 
also  operates  in  verbs.      In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  dative  dual 
and  plural  desinences,  I  know  of  no  cases  in  which  an  underlying  acute 
which  is   conjoined  to  a  preceding  grave  or  circumflex  syllable  fails  to 
dissimilate  the  preceding  accent.     Hence  there  is  nothing  really 
exceptional  about  such   attraction  of  the   accent  at  all,  as  Heeschen's 
treatment  would  have  us  believe. 

Notice  in  addition  that  the   rule  of  de  Saussure's  Law  also  strongly 
corroborates  o\ar  initial  hypothesis  that  the  mora  notation  is   required 
for  the   representation  of  accent  in  Lithuanian.     Originally,  such  a 
proposal  was  based  on  purely  distributional   factors   such  as  the   fact 
that  contour,  accents  only  occurred  on  long  syllables   and  non-contour 
accents  only  on  short  syllables.     Here  we  see  that  by  employing  the 
mora  notation  we  can  attribute  the  parallel  behavior  of  classes  2 
and  k  versus  1  emd  3  to  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  dissimilation. 

Hence  we  can  now  reduce  the  number  of  accant  classes  in  the 
traditional  taxononr/'  by  two.      Instead  of  four  classes  we  now  have  two 
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plus  a  general  phonological  riole :  the  iiranotiles  (l  and  2),  where  the 
accent  is  basically  on  the  stem;  and  the  mobiitis  (3  and  h) ,  where  the 
accent   alternates  between  the  initial  and  final  positions  in  the  word. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  description,  let  us  note   a 
couple  of  difficulties.     First,  we  must  still  account   for  the  desinential 
accent  in  the  class   3  forms  in  the  nom.   sg.    fern,    galva  and  the  loc.    sg. 
masc.   lange.     This  problem  will  be   discussed  in  the  next  section.     Second, 
there  is  the   fact  that,   although  Sirperflcially  acute,  the   dative   dual 
and  plural  endings  still  fail  to  dttraCt  the  accent  from  a  preceding 
class'  2  stem:     rat  am,  ratams  >   rankom,   rankoms .     Note  that  in  the  feminine 
these  endings   are  peculiar  in  another  respect,   in  that  we  have  a  reflex 
of  a  long  vowel — the  ot     — followed  by  a  resonant  in  a  closed  syllable, 
and  hence  contrary  to  Osthoff's  _,aw.     The  historical  explanation 
for  these   forms  is  that  originally  the  ending  was  of  the  shape   /-Vmus/. 
This  vowel  was  lost   for  some   reason  and  the  preceding  syllable  became 
acute   and  failed  co  shorten  by  Osthox'f's  Law.      Since  T  know  of  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  for  setting  up  an  linderlying  shape   /-Vmus/,  I  will  singly 
mark  these  endings   as  exceptions  to  the  environment  of  de  Satissure's 
Law-.  V 

3.6.     The  Mobile  -  Imm.obile  Contrast  ,   , 

On  the  basis  of  de  Saussure's  Law  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
accent  classes  in  the, traditional  taxonomy  to  two.     It  is  now  necessary, 
to  inquire  whether  the  accentual  behavior  of  the  mobiles  versus  the-.  , 
■  imm.obiles  is  Just  an  arbitrar^^  property,  of  each  stem  which  must  be 
memorized  ad  hoc  for  each  stem  when  learning  the  language,  or  whether 
the  accentual  behavior  follows   from  jom.e  independent  phonological 
properties  of  the  two  classes  of  stems.     Vte  recall  that  the  immobiles  have 
the  property  that  the  accent  can   fall  on  amy  mora  and  hence   any  syllable 
of  the  stem,  while  the  accent  is  limited  to  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
stem  in  the  mobile   class.     This  immediately  suggests  the   following    .. 
explanation  for  the   difference  in  mobility.     Since  inthe  immobile    .        ■ 
class  the  accent  can  fall  on  any  mora  of  the  stem,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  this  information  in  the  lexical  representations  of  these 
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irorpheii!es .      On  the  other  hand,  the  in.obiles   can  be  treated  as  being 
basically  iinaccented  steins,  since  when  their  stems   are  accented,  the 
accent  predictably  falls  on  the  first  syllable.     Hence,  to  accotint  for 
the  mobility  of  classes   3  and  U  versus  1  and  2  we  Jiist  have  to  say  that 
certain  desinences   are  accented  and  certain  others   accentless.     l-Tien 
a  mobile    (accentless)   stem  is   combined  with  an  accented  desinence, 
the  desinential  accent  becomes  the  word  accent.     When  such  an  accented 
desinence  is  combined  with  an  immobile   (accented)  stem,  the  rule  of 
Accent  Adjustment  will  apply  to  make  the  stem  accent  the  word  accent. 
Finally,  when  an  unaccented  stem  is  combined  with   an  unaccented  ending, 
we  will  have  a  rule  of  Accent  Insertion  which  will  insert  accent  on  the 
initial  syllable  of  an  accentless  word. 

This,  I  claim,  is  the  basis  for  the  mobility  versus  immobility 
of  accent  in  Lithuanian.  Of  course,  such  an  analysis  shoiold  not  be 
too  surprising,  as  it  is  essentially  what  underlies  the  mobility  of 
accent  in  Slavic.        Furthermore,   such  a  contrast  between  accented  and 

unaccented  stems /ftorphemes  is  quite  typical,  being  found  in  languages 

7 
as   diverse  as  Japanese  and  Cupan. 

Hence,  if  this  treatment  can  be  made  to  work,  we  will  have  reduced 
the  number  of  accent  classes  in  the  traditional  taxonomy  to  null  and 
will  be  able  to  expledn  the   accentual  behavior  of  the   four  types   of 
stems  quite  straightforwardly  in  terms  of  two  underlying  accentual 
contrasts  in  the  shapes  of  the  stems,   and  several  quite  natural 
phonological  rules.     That  is,  there  will  be  a  contrast  between  accented 
and  imaccented  stems   and  the  rules  of  Accent  Insertion  and  Accent  Adjust- 
ment, whidh  will  explain  the  Mobile  -  Immobile  contrast;   and  second, 
the  contrast  between  accent  on  the   final  versus  non-final  mora  of  the 
stem  and  the  rule  of  de  Saussure 's  Law. 

However,  despite  the  naturalness   and  inherent  elegance  of  such 
an  analysis,  there   are  several  difficulties  in  making  it  viable   for 
Lithuanian.     Essentially,  these  difficulties   center  around  the  repre- 
sentation of  accent  in  terms   of  which  the  mobile  -  immobile  contrast 
is  to  be  treated.      For  purposes  of  discussion,  I  will  delimit  the  types 
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of  accent  that  can  be   found  in  the  initial  syllable  of  mobile  nouns 

in  the  following  array. 

(U6)     A.    acute  diphthongs:     pilnas    'full',   daigas    'germ'. 

B.  circumflex  diphthongs:,    vilkas    'wolf ' ,  vaikas    'child'i 

C.  long  acute  vowels:     te  vas    'father'    ,  oras    'vreather'.        ., 

D.  (underlying)   short   circumflex  and  grave  vowels:     ledas , 
'ice',   namas    'house ',  stiklas    'glass'. 

E.  long  circumflex  vowels:     Jega     (j§g&)    'strength',  kova 
(k6v&)    'battle'.   •  .  ^  • 

On  the  oasis   of  these  data  it  woixLd  appear  that  we  cannot  predict 
what  sort  of  accent   (rising  or  falling)   a  syllable  will  have   and 
hence  would  be   forc3d  to  mark  these   forms    for  accent  in  the  imderlying 
representation.     But  in  order  for  the  explanation  of  mobility  of 
these   forms  in  terms   of  acceatless  stems  to  go  through,  it  would  appear 
that  we  mvist  consider  their  accent  to  be  inserted  and  hence  predictable 
by  a  rule. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be  .\iseful  to  ,say  something  .about 
the  historical  auitecedents  of  the  present  Lithuanian  accents.     Originally, 
the  Lithuanian  acute,  can  be.  seen  quite  clearly  to.be  the  descendent  of 
accent  on  a  long  vowel,  and  the  circumflex  and  grave  to  be  reflexes 
of  accent  on  short  vowels.     However,  later  soimd  changes   and  derivational 
processes  have  obscured  this.     Thus,  pilnas  originally  contained  a  long 
vowel  which  became  shortened  by  Osthoff 's  Law  and  hence   fell  together 
in  length  with  vilkas ,  the  accent  becoming  the  superficial  differentiating 
factor.     Likewise,  the  a  of  d$lgas  is  the  reflex  of  a  long  vowel  which 
became  shortened  by  Vowel  Truncation  and  hence  assumed  the  same  surface 
length  as   a  form  like  vaikas..     Similarly,  the  difference  between  the  C- 
and  D  forms  was   and,   given  our  analysis,  still  is  the   fact  that  the  C 
forms  like  tevas   contain  underlying     long  vowels,  while  the  D  forms 
like  ledas  have  basic  short  vowels  which  :are  lengthened  secondarily.  ■  ,f- 
Finally,  in  the  present-day  language  one  does   find  a  great  number  of 
forms  with   circumflex  accent  and  reflexes  of  underlying  long  vowels. 
However,  historically  at  least,  most  of  these  forms  are  derived:     for 
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example,  sekre  (sekmg)  'consequence'  from  sekti  'follow':  se.^a 
(sejg.)  'plantin{?;  time'  from  seti  'sow';  kova  (kovgt)  from  kauti 
'beat*. 

At  least  historically  then,  the   contrast  of  risinp  and  falling 
was  predictable  in  terms   of  an  underlying  length   contrast.     For  purposes 
of  the   following  discussion  I  will  assume  that  such  a  predication  is 
also  possible  synch ronically.     Thus,  I  will  assime  that  the  underlying 
representation  for  -oilnas  is    /pi:ln-/,   for  vilkas  is    /vilk-/,   for 
daigas  is    /da:ig-/,  and  for  vaikets  is    /vaik-/.     In  addition,  of  course, 
we  are  assuming  that  tevas   and  oras   contain  underlying  long  vowels 
contrasting  Tith  forms  like  ledas   and  namas  which  contsiin  \mderlying 
short  vowels  lengthened  by  the  rule  of  Secondary  Lengthening.      Finally, 
I  will  assiane  the  long  vow^els  and  circumflex  accent  in  forms  such   as 
those  in  E  can  be  predicted  from  the  derivationsil  pattern.      (As  the 
analysis   develops  we  shall  see  that  these  assvimptions   do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  m^de  in  order  for  the  distinction  between  mobile  and  immobile 
paradigms  to  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way.) 

Now  having  made  this   assuinption  about  an  underlying  length  contrast, 
let  us  see  how  the  accent  insertion  rule   for  the  mobile  stems  is  to 
be   formulated.     It  will  immediately  be  noticed  that  the  relevant   general- 
ization is  to  place  accent  on  the  initial  syllable  or  vowel  of  the  word 
and  not  to  assign     the  accent  directly  in  terms  of  morae.     Thus,  given 
/pi:ln/  and  /vilk-/  if  we  were  to  assign  the   accent  in  terms   of  morae, 
in  order  to  get   accent  on  the  initial  mora  of  the   former  and  on  the 
final  of  the  latter  we  would  need  rules  of  assignment  like  the   following: 
"in  an  unaccented  word,   assign  accent  to  the  initial  mora  of  the   first 
syllable  if  the   first  syllable   contains    a  long  vowel;  but   if  the  initial 
syllable  contains   a  short  vowel,  assign  accent  to  the  final  mora  of  the 
initial  syllable.''     Notice   first  that  each  rule  of  assignment  depends 
crucially  on  the  notion  syllable   and  secondly  that  the  relevant,  general- 
ization is  that  accent  is  limited  to  the   first  syllable.     Hence,  this 
strongly  suggests  that   at  this   level  of  analysis  ,  where  the  distinction 
between  the  mobile  and  immobile  stem.s   is  to  be  made,  the  accentual 
imit  is  the  syllable   and  not  the  mora.        In   addition,   it  suggests   that 
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what   gets  inserted  here   and  called  accent  is   really  stress   and  not  high 
pitch.      (As  will  be  shewn  below,  the  assvunption  that  the  mobile  - 
immobile  distinction  is   defined  in  terms  of  stress  enables  one  to  give 
a  plausable  account  of  the  accentuation  in  forms   like  galva  and  l.ange. ) 

Hence,  I  will  assume  that  the   contrast  betvreen  the  mobile  and 
immobile  stem  types  is   defined  in  terms  of  the  feature  stress.     Immobile 
stems  will  now  be  analyzed  as  being  stressed  in  underlying  representations 
and  mobiles  will  be  stressless .     When  the  latter  are  combined  with  a 
stressless  ending,   a  rule  of  Stress  Assignment  will  apply  to  insert 
stress   on  the  initial  syllable  of  stressless  words.     Thus  I  am  assuming 
that  at  the  deepest  level  of  analysis  we  have  two  prosodic  features  in 
Lithuanian — length  and  stress— and  that  the  superficial   features  of 
rising  and  falling  tones   are  d'>rived  by  phonological  rules  which  operate 
in  terms  of  these  two  basic  imderlying  features  of  length  and  stress. 
It  is  to  a  discussion  of  these  rules  that  we  now  must  turn. 

At  this  point  essentially  two  different  approaches   are  available 
for  converting  the   features  of  length  and  stress   into  a  system  with 
rising  and  failing  tones.      I  will  sketch   first   an  approach  which  I 
proposed  in  an  earlier  version  of  this  thesis   and  which  I  notr  think 
to  be,  if  not  inadequate,  at  lesist  questionable. 

According  to  this  approach,   after  Ihe  stress  has  been  assigned  by 
the  Stress  Insertion  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  into  a  mora 
representation  before  the  rules  of  Vowel  Truncation,  Osthoff's  Law, 
Secondary  Lengthening,  etc.  neutralize  the  underlying,  length  contrasts 
in' terms   of  which  the  rising  and  falling  tones   are  to  be  predicted. 
Given  a  form  like   /pi:ln+as/  and  a  form  like   /vilk+as/   (we  use  the 
symbol  x  to  designate  stress,  retar'.ning  _+  for  high  pitch),  what  we 
require  is   a  rule  to  place  hi^  pitch  on  the  initial  mora  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  former  and  on  the   final  mora  of  the  initial  syllable  of 
the  latter.     A  similar  treatment  is  required  for  /ka:im+.as/,   /da:ig+as/, 
/vaik+as/,  ahd  /rat+as/.     This   can  be  done  by  a  rule  of  the  following 
form,  which  I  will  call  Mora  Assignment. 
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(Fora  Assignment)  Place  hifii  pitch  on  the   first  mora  of  a  stressed 

syllable   containing  a  lonp  vowel,  and  on  the  last^ 
mora  of  a  syllable   containing  a  short   vowel. 

Thus ,   at  this  point  the   grammar  converts   from  a  syllable  to  a  mora 

representation. 

(hi)    , 


V 

pi :ln+as 

piiln+as 

vilk+as 

viik+as 

ka:iro+as 

— -->• 

kaaim+as 

da:ig+as 

*■ 

daaig+as 

X., 

vaik+as 

vaik+as 

rat+as 

rat+as 

But  now  a  problem  arises  with  the  interaction  of  this  treatment  of 
accent  with  the  rules   of  Vowel  Truncation,  and  Osthoff 's  Law.      For 
given  /kaaim+as/.  Vowel  Truncation,  which  was   formulated  to  delete 
the  first  of  three  consecutive  vowels,  would  apply  to  delete  the 
initial  vowel  giving     /kaim+as/  with  loss  of  all  accentual  information. 
Similarly,  Osthoff 's  Law  was   originally   formulated  to  delete  the 

second  component  of  a  long  vowel  in  the  environment  R  C;  but  it 

could  just  as  easily  have  been  formiolated  to  trvmcate  the  initial 
mora.     But  such   a  formulation  vrould  have  taken   /piiln+as/  to   /piln+as/, 
again  with  loss  of  accent.     However  notice  that  in  both  cases  when 
the  length  of  the  syllable  is  chsmged,  the  underlying  opposition 
between  acute  and  circumflex  is  still  maintained.      This   retention  of 

the  accent  is   reminiscent  of  the  problem  of  /brens+ti/ ►■  /brees+ti/, 

touched  upon,  but  never  solved,  in  the  first  chapter. 

In  order  to  handle  this  problem  I  introduced  a  convention  which 
I   called  Accent  Copy.     This   convention  applied  after  each  phonological 
rule   affecting  the  length  of  a  syllable.      According  to  this   convention, 
if  the  accent   fell  on  the  initial  mora  of  a  syllable  prior  to  a  rule 
having  an  effect  on  the  length  of  a  syllable,  then  this   convention 
copied  the  accent  onto  the  initisuL  mora  of  the  same  syllable  after  the 
rule  affecting  the  length.      And  similarly  if  the  accent   fell  on  the 
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final  mora  of  a  syllable  whose  length  was   altered  by  some  phonological 
rule,  then  the  convention  copied  the  accent  onto  the   final  mora. 
Hence,  the  opposition  between  accent  on  the  initial  and  final  mora 
of  a  syllable  was   retained*     Thus  we  would  have   derivations  like  the 
following. 


/kaaim+as/         /piiln+as/         A>rens+ti/ 


.Vowel  Truncation 
Accent  Copj' 
Osthoff's   Law 
Accent   Copy 
Nasal  Elision 
Corapen.   Length. 
Accent   Copy 


kaim+as 
kaim+as 


piln+as 
piln+as 


bres+ti 

brees+ti 

brees+ti 


In  addition  this   convention  will  have  no  effect  on  syllables  under- 
going Leskien's  Law  shortening.  Since  both  before  and  after  the 

shortening  the  accent  remains  on  the  initial  mora  of  the  syllable. 

Q 
Finally,  if  we   adopt  a  suggestion  of  McCro^ley's'  ,  and  assvime  that 

accent  is  placed  on  morae  boiindaries  ,   rather  than  directly  on  the 
morae  themselves,  it  is  possible  to  explain  why  forms   like  rat as  with 
a  short  underlying  vowel  get  a  circumflex  rather  than,  say,  an  acute 
accent  when  they  are  lengthened.     This  would  be  because  the  rule  of 
mora  assignment  would  have  p\xt  the  accent  on  the  rightmost  mora  boxjndary 
in  the  initial  syllable  of  ratas.     Thus  ,  using  an  asterisk  to  repre- 
sent mora  boundaries ,  this    form  would  receive  the  following  represen- 
tation as   a  result  of  mora  assignment:      /T...a.^,.t+.,.e..,.s/.     When  such  a 
form  landergoes  Secondary  Lengthening,  Accent  Copy  will  preserve  the 
accent  on  the   final  mora  of  the  syllable,  th\is   guareuiteeing  a  rising 
accent . 

These  then  were  the  basic   features  of  my  original  proposal   for 
handling  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  accent  in  Lithuanian. 
However,   recent  work  by  Morris  Halle  on  Slovene  accent  suggests   an 
alternative  solution  to  our  problem.  Like  Lithuanian,  Slovene  also 

has   a  contrast  between  i-ising  and  falling  accents  on  long  syllables . 
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Halle  proposes  to  treat  the   falling  tone  of  Slovene  as  the  phonetic 
reflex  of  stress  on  a  high-pitched  vowel  and  rising  tone  as  the  reflex 
of  stress  on  a  low  pitched  vo\rel.     Now  if  we  adopt  the  same  interpretation 
for  the   rising  and  falling  accents  of  Lithuanian,   another  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  accent  presents  itself. 

After  the  Stress  Insertion  rule   and  before  the   niles  vrhich 
neutralize  the  landerlying  length   contrasts,  we  will  insert  the   following 
TiiLe  of  Tone  Assignment  into  the  grammar,  which  will  associate  high 
pitch  with  a  stressed  long  vowel  and  low  pitch  with  a  stressed  short' 
vowel. 

(Tone  Assignment)  +  syll. 

a  high  pitch 

+  stress     >         -1  .4.   u 

-a  low  pitch 

a  long 
Such  a  rule  then  gives   derivations  like  the   following  (where  H  =  high 
pitch,  L  =  low  pitch,  and  x  =  stress). 

ihB) 


pi :ln+as 



p3,:ln+as 

vilktas 

—> 

vilk+as 

ka:im+as 

— > 

kfl.:im+as 

vaik+as 

— > 

X., 

vaik+as 

rat+as 

— — -.. 

.rStfas.  , 

Wow  when  such  forms  undergo  the  various  Shortening-  rules ,  they  will 
still  retain  the  specification  for  high  pitch,   and  hence,  when  combined 
with  stress,  will  come  ovit   falling  under  our  new  interpretation.     Thus, 
after  Vowel  Truncation  and  Osthoff 's  Law  kaimas   and  pi'lnas  will  be 
represented  as   /kaim+as/  and  /pOn+as/,  while  vajkas   and  vilkas 
will  be   /vaik+as/  /vilk+as/.     Similarly,  this  treatment  allows   a 
strai^t forward  explanation  for  the  preservation  of  accent  in  Nasal 

Elision:      /brens+ti/ >   /br^s+ti/  or  /bre:s+ti. 

Superficially  it  may  appear  that  there  is  not  touch  to  choose  between 
these  two  possible  solutions  to  the  problem.     However,  I  think  deeper 
considerations  show  the  second  to  be  preferred.      First,  it  permits  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  accent  retention  in  a  fairly  straightfon/ard 
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way  without   appe&l  to  an  essentially  new  and  powerful  device  like  Accent 
Copy.      Hence  the  second  solution  limits  the  nurriber  of  possible  analyses 
that  might  be   given.      The   first  solution  would  be  preferred  here  only  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  the   case  that  such   a  convention  as  Accent   Copy  is 
needed  for  other  languapes,  which   could  not  be  treated  under  the   second 
proposal . 

Secondly,  the  second  proposal  permits  a  much  m.ore  natural  explanation 
for  why  secondarily  lengthened  vowels  in  forms  like  ledas   and  rat as 
show  up  with   a'  circumflex  or  rising  tone   rather  than  a  falling  tone. 
Bath3r  than  having  to  appeal  to  the  questionable  notion  of  accent  on 
mora  boundaries ,  the  reason  that  the   root  vowels   in  these   forms   receive 
a  rising  tone  is  that  they  are  underlyingly  short  vowels   and  hence   are 
assigned  a  low  tone  by  the  Tone  Assignment  rule.     When  these  vowels   are 
lengthened  by  Secondary  Lengthening,  the  rising  contour  then  shows  up, 
since,  by  hypothesis,  under  the  second  proposal  rising  tone  is  inter-   ■ 
preted  as  stress   on  a  low  toned  vowel.  '  - 

However,   despite  its    appeal,  there'are   certain,  perhaps  minor, 
problems  of  phonetic  detail  with  this  proposal.      Note  that  xre  will  have 
assigned  a  shortened  acute  such   as  the  nom.    dual  form  ranki   from  /rank+j-e/ 
a  high  tone,  while  the  grave  accent  of  stiklas   originates   from  a  low 
tone.     However,  to  iry  ears  both  of  these  accented  syllables  seem  to  have 
the  same  pitch  value,  which  sounds  like  a  simple  high  pitch  accompanied 
by  stress.     Presumably  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  claiming  that  the 
tone  distinctions    are  neutralized  not  only  in  unstressed  syllables,  but 
also  in  short  syllables.     This   then  would  involve  saying  that  the  accented 
syllables   in   forms  like  stiklas ,  ranki,   rank a,  etc.    are  merely  stressed 
with  no  accompanying  pitch  assignments.     This  interpretation  of  the  grave 
accent,  i.e.    as  merely  designating  stress,   accords  with  the  traditional 
description,  but   clearly  more  precise  phonetic  investigations  would  be 
required  in  order  to   corroborate   it.      Provisionally,  then,   I  will   assume 
a  rule  of  Neutralization,  which  levels   out  tone  distinctions   in  unstressed 
and  in  short  syllables.  „  '    • 

(Neutralization)  C-   stress]  ■ 

,:• >     -  high  tone  •    ■>' 

\  -  low  tone      '  ' ''    '    '  ■    '■' 

C-  lonpD    J 
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Finally,  if  we   are  to  maintain  the  second  proposal  we  will  require   a 
different  fonaulation  of  de  Savissure's  Law,  which  previously  was  treated 
in  terms   of  morae.      In  order  to  account   for  the  movement  of  stress   from 
a  circxurflex  or  grave  to  a  following  acute,  we   reqiiire  a  rule  of  the 
following  form. 

(de  Saussure's  Law)  +  syllabic  +  syllabic 

+  stress  C  +  high  tone 

+  lov?  tone 

12  3         > 

12  3 

C-  stress D  C+  stress! 

Although  perhaps  not  as  elegant  as  the  'dissimilation'"  treatment  in  terms 
of  morae,  this   formulation  still  does  have  a  certain  intuitive  phonetic 
appeal,  since  it  involves  the  transfer  of  stress   from  a  rising  syllable 
to  a  following  falling  one.     That  is,  the  stress  slides   over  the  crest 
created  by  the  abutting  rising  and  falling  tones. 

To  sum  vrp  this   section  then,  we  have   formulated  the   following  set 
of  ordered  accentual  rules   for  Lithuanian. 


(U9)  Stress   Insertion: 
Tone  Assignment: 

de  Saiissure's  Law: 

Stress   Adjustment: 


V >   ^   /  #   C 


C-  stress D     # 
o 


^         >  a  H       (H  =  hi^  tone,  L  =  low  tone) 

Ca  longH         -  a  L 


C+  LI 


c+  h: 


•     V 

:+  l: 


C+  HD 


C+  segjcentl     >   C-  stressD/  ^  X  C+  stress!         i 

(where  X  contains  no 
C+  stress]) 


Neutralization: 


C-  stress] 


-  H 

-  L 


.  ■    ■  ■      V  J  ■     ■: 

L-r  long] 

Before  demonstrating  how  these  rules  work  in  derivations  we  must  consider 

the  treatment  of  accent  in  the  desinences. 

3.7.      Accentuation  in  the  Desinences 

In  the  previous  section  we  saw  that  in  general  it  was  possible  to 
■predict  the  three  different  kinds  of  surface  accent  in  Lithuanian  stems 
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in  terms   of  the  underlying  length  of  the  syllable.      In  this  section  we 
vill  see  that,  althouph  the   distribution  of  tone  and  stress  in  the 
nominal  desinences  is  by  no  means   random,  the  assignment  of  these   features 
is   essentially  independent  of  length. 

As    far  as  their  accentual  properties   are   concerned,  the  nominal 
endings    fall  into  three  major  groups.      First,  there   are   desinences  which 
are  basically  stressless   and  toneless.      In  the  masculine  o-stem  declension 
these  are  the  nom.  ,  gen.,   dat.,   ace,    and  voc.    singular.      In  the   feminine 
a-stems  they  are  the   dat.,   ace,   and  voc.    singular  and  the  nom.    and  voc. 
plural. 

Second,  there  are  endings  which  have  an  underlying  acute  or  high 
tone,  but  are  basicalxy  stressless,  i.e.    they  do  not  take  the  stress 
in  the  mobile  paradigms,   and  nence  permit  the   rule  of  Stress   Insertion  to 
apply.      (Of  course  superficially  they  may  end  up  with  the  word  stress  via 
de  Saussure's  Law  if  the  preceding  stem  has  a  low  tone  on  its   final 
syllable.)     In  the  masc.   o-stem  declension  these  endings   are  the  instr. 
sg.    (ratu,  cf.    geruoju) ,  nom.    dual   ( ratu ,   cf.    geruoju)  ,  and  the   ace.   pi. 
( ratus  ,   cf.    geruosius) .      For  the   fem.    a-stems  the   cases   are  the  same: 
instr.    sg.    (ranka,   cf.    gerjisias ) .     Since  the   case  endings   of  this   second 
group  are  exactly  the  same   for  both  declensions,  we   can  consider  the 
hi^  tone  on  these  desinences  to  be   assigned  by  a  rule. 

Finsdly,  there  are  the  stressed  desinences,  i.e.   those  that  take 
the  stress  in  the  nrabile  paradigms   and  hence  block  the   rule  of  Stress 
Insertion.     As   far  as  the  tonal  properties   of  these  desinences   are 
concerned,  let  us   first  observe  that  the  distribution  of  the  tones   in 
this   class   of  desinences   is  not   arbitrary.      Most   of  the  endings   in  this 
groiip  have   an  underlying  low  tone   (which  shows  up  as   surface   circumflex 
or  grave)  on  the  last  vowel  of  the  desinence:     e.g.   in  the  masc.  pi.  we 
have  nom.   tevaJ ,  gen.   tevy,  instr.   tevais ,   loc.   tevuose ;   and  in  the   fem. 
gen.    sg.    galvos ,   loc.    sg.    galvoje ,   gen.   pi.    galvj ,   instr.   pi.    galvom-is , 
and  loc.  pi.    galvose.     This   leads   one  to  believe  that  there  is   a  principle 
of  tone  assignment  which  says:      "place  low  tone  on  the  last  vowel  of  the 
stressed  desinences.'"     One's  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  principle 
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is   further  strengthened  by  facts   like  the  following.     I''any  of  the  desinences 
are  not  atomic  wholes,  but  rather  seem  to  be  composed  of  subparts,  where 
the  constituent  structure  is  something  like  theme  vowel  plus  other 
materiel,  which  itself  may  be   complex.     When  these  desinences   occur 
in  the  long  form  adjectives,  the  pronominal  element  which  is   characteristic 
of  the  latter  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the  theme  vowel  and  part  of 
the  remaining  material  composing  the  desinence.     Thiis  we   find  pairs   like 
the   following  in  the  instr.  pi.    feminine  short  and  long  form  adjectives: 
geromis   and  gerosiSmis .     The  short   form  adjective  has  the  structure 
/root  +  theme  +  -mis-  s/,  where  the  mi^  appears  to  be  some  sort  of  infix. 
Similarly  in  the  long  form  adjective  we  have   a  constituent  structure  of 
the   following  form  /root  +  theme  +  s/  +  /root  +  theme   +  -mi-  s/.      Now 
what  is  important  in  the  present  instance  is  that  when  the  element  nd_ 
is   absent   from  the  desinence  of  the  sho*^   form  constituent   of  the  long 
form  adjective,  the  long  theme  vowel   (from  vinderlying  a: )  shows  up  as 
circumflex  rather  than  acute  as  might  be  expected  if  the  \inderlying 
length  of  a  vowel  were  the  determinant  of  the  tone,  as  it  seems  to  be 
in  the  non-derived  nominal  stems.     However,  the  rising  accent  on  this 
vowel  does   agree  with  the  principle  of  low  tone  on  the  last  vowel  of  a 
stressed  desinence. 

There  are  only  a  few  cases  which  are  exceptions  to  this  principle 
of  low  tone  on  the  last  vowel  of  a  stressed  desinence.     One  systematic 
exception  is  the  dative   case:     e.g.    feminine  dual  galvom  and  plural 
galvoms    (cf.    gerom,  gerojom  and  geroms ,   gerosioms) ,   and  masculine  dual 
and  plural  Ian gam,  langams    (cf.   geriem,   gerlejiem  and  gerf ems  ,  geriesiems). 
Thus  in  the  dative  we  systematically   find  an  acute  accent,  which  it  will 
be   recalled  was  exceptional  in  not   attracting  the  accent  via  de  Satissure 's 
Law   (rankom,  rankoms ,  rat  am,   ratams) .      Given  the   regvilarity  of  the 
association  of  acute   accent   and  the  dative  case,  this  suggests  that  there 
is   another  special  rule  which   assigns  high  tone  to  the  stressed  dative 
desinences.      Furthermore,  if  this   rule  is   ordered  after  de  Saussure 's 
Law  we  no  longer  have  to  marie  these  desinences   as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  other  exception  to  the  generalization  that  stressed  desinences 
take  a  low  pitch  is  the  nom.   sg.    fern.:     e.g.    galva  (cf.    geroji ) .     Here 
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the   accent   must  be   acute   or  high  tone.      I   consider  this    a  true  exception 
and  hence  will  enter  this    desinence   in  the   lexicon   as   idiosyncrati-cally 
specified  for  high  tone. 

Finally  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the   distribution  of  the   feature 
stress  in  the  desinences  is  not  random,  but  rather  seems  to  be  principled 
in  nature.      First,  we  observe  that   in  the  masculine  o-stems    all  of  the 
desinences  in  the  singular  are  unstressed  except   for  the  locative:     lange , 
vaike ,  etc.     However,   as  was  mentioned  earlier  this  e^  derives    from  an 
underlying  particle  e£,  which  shows  iip  in  the  so-called  adessive  case, 
which  is    formed  from  the  locative  by   the   addition  of  the  postposition 
pi :      cf.    dienosempi   via  Nasal  Assimilation.      Hence  this  particle  may  be 
considered  as  being  outside  th3   case  ending  system  and  given  a  separate 
lexical  representation  in  which  it  is  stressed.  This  permits  the 

generalization  that   all  masculine  singular  desinences   are  stressless , 
which  of  course  corresponds  to  the  situation  in  Slavic.      The  basic 
pattern  for  all  declensions  in  the  plural  is  stressed  desinences  in  the 
oblique  cases   and  stressless   desinences  in  the  nominative  and  acciosative. 
The  masculine  o-stem  desinence  -ai   is   an  exception  here:     langai ,  vaik ai , 
etc.     However,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  this  ending  is  not  original 
but  seems  to  have  been  remade.     The  original  ending  was  -oi  which  shows 
up  as   i£  in  present-day  Lithuanian  in  the  masculine  adjectives:      ger?  - 
gerieji .     Hence  ignoring  the  masculine  nom.  pi.,  we   can  make  the   generali- 
zation that  the  oblique  plural  is   associated  with  stressed  desinences, 
while  the  nom.    and  ace.    ere  basically  stem  stressed.     This   also  corresponds 
to  the  situation  in  Slavic.      Finally,  in  the  singular  of  the  feminine 
a-stems  the  nom.,   gen.,   and  loc.    are  end  stressed,  while  the  dat.  ,   ace, 
and  instr.  ,  have  basically  stressless   desinences.      In  Slavic  the  basic 
pattern  seems  to  have  been  end  stress  except  for  the   accusative.      In 
the  plural  the   feminines    follow  the  basic  pattern  of  stem  stress   in  the 
nominative   and  accusative   and  end  stress   in  the  oblique. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  basic  underlying  pattern  in  the 
distribution  of  stress   in  the  desinences   is   one   of  an  opposition  between 
the  masculine    (stem  stressed)    and   feminine    (end  stressed)   in  the   singiilar 
and  a  neutralization  of  this   opposition  in  the  plural  where  the  basic 
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pattern  is  end  stress  in  the  oblique   and  stem  stress  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative.     Since  I   feel  that  these  are  true  and  interesting 
generalizations  ,  they  must  be  e:^ressed  somehow  in  the  description. 
Towards  this  end  I  will  say  that  there  is   a  general  riole  of  stress 
assignment  which  stresses  the  desinences   of  the   feminine  singular  and  the 
oblique  plural.     After  this   rule  has   applied  there  will  be  special  rules 
which  destress  the  dative,   acciisative,   and  instrumental  feminine  singular 
and  stress  the  desinence  of  the  nominative  plural  masculine  o-stems . 

Hence,  to  summarize  this  section,  we  have  seen  that  although  the 
distribution  of  accent  in  the  desinences  is  not  predictable   from  under- 
lying length  contrasts,   it  is  still  not  random,  but   rather  ejdiibits 
certain  regularities,  which  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  syntactic  catagory 
of  case.      These   regularities   are  expressed  by  a  series   of  Stress   Assign- 
ment rules    followed  by  a  series   of  Tone  Assignment  riiles ,  which   are 
repeated  below. 
(50)  Stress  Assignment  Rules 

1.  stress   the   desinence  of  ttie   feminine  singular  \and  the  oblique 
plural . 

2.  destress  the  desinences  in  the  dative,  accvisati^ve,  and  instru- 
mental singxilar  feminine. 

3.  stress  the  nominative  plural  o-stem  masculine  desinence. 

Tone  Assignment  Rules 

1.  assign  high  tone  (acute)  to  the  instrumental  singular,  nomina- 
tive dual,  and  accvisative  plural  masculine  o-stem  and  feminine 
a-stem  desinences. 

2.  assign  low  tone  to  the  last   vowel  of  the  stressed  desinences 
except  for  the  nominative  singular  feminine. 

3.  assign  high  tone  to  the  stressed  dative   case  desinences. 

3.8.     Sample  Derivations   and  Concluding  Remarks  on  Accent 

I  shall  begin  this  section  ^d-th  sample  derivations   from  each  of 
the  three  kinds  of  cases   discussed  in  the  previovis  section  (stressless 
and  toneless,  stressless   and  high  toned,   and  stressed  desinences)  in 
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order  to  illustrate  how  the  rules  of  accent  which  I  have  developed 
apply.  To  save  space  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  rules  of  Stress  and 
Tone  Assignment  for  the  desinences  have  already  applied: 
(51)  Nominative  Masculine  Singular 


Stress  Insertion 
Tone  Assignment 

Vowel  Truncation 
Osthoff's  Law 


/ka:im+as/ 


ka:im+as 
H 


/rat+as/    /la:ng+as/    /vaik+as/ 


la:ng+as 


la:ng+as 
H 


lang+as 


vaik+as 


Secondary  Length.  ka:im+as 

H 

(52)  Instrumental  Singular  Feminine 


ra:t+as 


la:ng+as 


12 


/va;m+a;#/ 
H 

/rank+a:^/ 
H 

/ga:l\)ka:#/ 

/kalb+a:#, 
H 

Stress  Insertion 

ga:lv+a:# 

r! 

kalb+a : f 
H 

Tone  Assignment 

va:rn+a:# 
H    H 

rank+a :  if 
L       H 

ga :  Iv+a :  ff 

H    H 

kalb+a :# 
L   H 

Osthoff's  Law 

varn+a : # 

H   H 

galv+a:f/ 

H   H 

de  Saussure's  Law 

rank+a : # 

L   H 

kalbfa:// 
L   H 

Leskien's  Law 

vam+aff  - 
H   H 

rank+a# 
L   H 

galv+a# 

H   H 

kalb+a# 
L   H 

Secondary  Length. 

va:rn+a^ 
H    H 

ga:lv+a# 
H    H 

Neutralization 

X     J/' 
va:rn+af' 

H 

rank+a# 

ga:lv+a/^ 

H 

kalb+a# 
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(53)  Genitive  Singular  Feminine 


X            X 

/va:m+a:s/ 
L 

/rank+a:s/ 
L 

/parlv+ats/ 
L 

/kalb+a:s/ 
L 

Stress  Insertion 
Tone  Assignment 

X             X 

va:m+a:s 
H         L 

X          X 

rank+a:s 
L       L 

Osthoff  s  Law 

vam+a  :s 

H       L 

galv+a:s 
L 

de  Saussure's  Law 
Leskien's  Law 

Tensing 

X          X 

vaf n+o : s 
H       L 

X          X 

rank+o:s 
L       L 

galv+o:s 
L 

kalb+o:s 
L 

Stress  Adjust. 

X 

varn+o:s 
H       L 

rank+o:s 
L       L 

Secondary  Length. 

va:m+o:s 
H         L 

.   "T" 

5^ 

Neutralization                 va:rnio:s 

H 
(5'*)  Nominative  Singular  Feminine 

rank+o:s 

L 

Stress  Insertion 
Tone  Assignment 

/va:m+a:#/ 
H 

/raik+a:#/ 

H 

/ga:lv+a:#/ 

H 

/kalb+a:#/ 
H 

X           X    „ 

va:rn+a:p 
H         H 

rank+a:# 
L       H 

Osthoff  s  Law 

X         X    „ 

vam+a :  w 
H'     H 

galv+a:f 

H         ■•■■■ 

.. .,"""■" 

de  Saussure's  Law 

V 

rank+a:# 
L       H 

Leskien's  Law 

varn+aff 
H       H 

rank+a^ 
L       H 

galv+ay^ 

H 

kalb+a# 
■    H 

Stress  Adjust. 

vam+aiS 

H       H 

Secondary  Length. 

X              „ 

va:m+af* 

H         H 

Neutralization 

va:rn+-a# 
H 

rank+a# 

galv+^# 

kalb+a# 
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To  sum  lip  than  we  see  that  it  Is  indeed  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accent   classes   in  the  traditional  taxonotrsy  to  null  and  to 
define  the  accentual  behavior  of  the  various   classes   of  noroinals  in 
terns  of  the  underlying  accentual  properties  of  their  constituent 
steins   and  desinences.     The   distinction  between  the  mobiles   and  '- 

immobiles  is  based  on  the  rules   of  Stress   Insertion  and  Stress 
Adjustment  and  the  contrast  between  xonderlying  stressed  and  stressless 
stems   and  desinences.     The  distinction  between  the  odd  and  even 
n\«nbered  classes  in  the  traditional  taxonomy  is   defined  in  terms   of 
the  rule  of  de  Gaussure's  Law  and  the  underlying  contrast  between 
high  and  low  pitch  stem  final  syllables   and  high  and  low  pitched 
desinences . 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  distinction  between 
the  mobile   and  immobile   classes,  since  it  is   defined  in  terms   of 
stress,  is  essentially  independent  of  the  assumption  that-  the  tones 
are  predictable  in  terms   of  an  underlying  length  contrast.     Thus, 
we   can  easily  dispense  with  the  underlying  length   contrast  in  diphthongs 
(pi :ln-  versus   vilk-)   and  distinguish  these  stems  in  terms  of  an  under- 
lying tonal  contrast  as  piln-   and  vilkT.      Since  these  latter  stems 

have  no  xinderlying  stress,  we   are  still  able  to  characterize  the 
difference  between  the  mobile   and  immobile   classes   in  terms  of 
stressed  and  stressless  stems.      Note  that  such   an  option  is  not 
available  in   a  description  which  operates  in  terms  of  a  single 
underlying  feature  of  "accent"  which   comes   out  as   stress,  plus  high 
pitch  phonetically.      It  is  this  latter  drawback  which,  it  seems  to' 
me,  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  second  interpretation  of  the 
Lithuanian   accents  in  terms  of  high   and  low  pitch  plus  stress,  over 
the  initial  interpretation  in  terms  of  high  pitched  roorae.     Obviously 
the   validity  of  this  second  interpretation  depends   crucially  on  the 
phonetic  plaus ability  of  considering  a  falling  contour  as  stress  on 
a  high  pitched  vowel   and  rising  as   stress   on  a  low  pitched  vowel.      At 
the  moment   I   am  unable  to  make  a  Judgment  on  this   matter. 
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FOOTNOTES 

For  a  discvisslon  of  the   concept   "mora"  from  the  standpoint  of 
generative  phonology,  see  McCawley  (19<58). 

2  ■  ■■ 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  accentueil  development  of 

Lithuanian,  see  Darden   (I968). 

3 
See,   for  example,  Senn  (1966). 

This   rule  is    a  synchronic  reflex  of  a  sound  change  knoirn  as 
Leskien's  Law.      See  Leskien   (I88I). 

This   rule  is   a  synchronic  reflex  of  another  sound  change  known 
as   de  Saussure's  Law.     See  de  Saussure   (I896). 

See  Coats    (19T0)   and  Stang  (1965). 

"^See  McCawley   (1968)   and  Hill   (1968). 

Of  course  one   can  make   a  distinction  between  an  accentual  unit 
as   a  bearer  of  accent  and  a  measure  of  accentual  distance.     Thus  it 
might  be  said  that  at  this  point  in  the  grammar  Lithuanian  is   a 
"syllable  counting  mora  language,"  where  the  measure  of  distance  is 
the  syllable   and  the  accentual  bearer  is  the  mora.     However,   as  will 
be  demonstrated  momentarily  there   are  other  problems  encountered  in 
operating  with  morae  here,  which  indicate  that  at  this  point  in  the 
grammar  at  least  the  mora  is  not  the  accentual  unit.      For  a  discussion 
of  the  distinction  between  the  mora  and  the  syllable  as  bearers   of 
accent  and/ measures  of  distance,  see  McCawley  (1968). 

^See  McCawley   (1968). 

See  Halle   (19T0).  .      .,.....,.     .,..,=        _.,.., 

Furthermore,  since  it  is  being  considered  as'  a  morpheme  outside 
of  the  case  system,  we   can  assign  this  particle   a  representation  with 
a  long  stressed  vowel  /e:n/  which  will  get  a  hiph  tone  by  the  Tone 
Assignment  rule.     Of  course  we  nw-?  need  to  make  use  of  the  minor  rule 
eliding  the  word  final  nasal  and  compensatorily  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel.      If  this   rule  is   ordered  before  Leskien *s  Law,  then 
the  derived  long  acute  vowel  can  be  shortened  by  the  latter  rule. 

12 

V7e  must  block  Secondary  Lengthening  here.     This   rule  was 

originally  formulated  to  lengthen  accented  non-high  vowels,  where 

accent  was  conceived  of  as  high  pitch  on  morae.     We  now  want  the 

conditioning  factor  to  be  stress   and  must  furthermore  prevent  the 

rule  from  applying  to  the  low  vowel  component     of  rising  (low  tone) 

diphthongs  such  as  veiikas  or  antis,  but  permit  the  rule  to  apply  to 
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the  low  vowel  components  of  the   falling  diphthongs :     kaimas ,  1 in pas, 
etc.      This   can  be   accomplished  by  reformulating  Secondary  Lengthening 
as    follows . 

+  syllabic 
+  stress 


hie'h  ^  '"^  longl   /  C-  sonorantl         V 

'    ^  jj\  ;^  C+  sonorantDy 


8t| 
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Lithuanian  Verbal  Accentuation 

by 
Karen  Dudas  and  Margie  0 'Bryan 

0.1  In  the  past,  Lithuanian  accentuation  has  been  treated  by  a. 
number  of  scholars;  however,  most  investigations  of  the  problem 
have  centered  around  diachronic  developments.  The  little  synchronic 
work  which  has  been  done  has  dealt  mainly  with  nominal  accentuation, 
while  verbal  accentuation  has  either  been  neglected  entirely  or  has  been 
given  the  most  superficial  analysis.  Therefore,  it  is  the  intended 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  provide  a  synchronic  analysis  of  Lithuanian 
verbal  accentuation,  in  the  couise  of  which  it  will  become  evident 
that  any  significant  synchronic  treatment  of  verbal  accentuation  must 
take  into  account  (at  least)  the  following  three  factors: 

(1)  unprefixed  verbal  forms     : '  • 

(2)  prefixed  verbal  forms 

(3)  significance  of  categorial  membership 

1.1  As  a  preliminary  to  our  analysis,  some  general  discussion  of 
the  Lithuanian  verbal  system  will  be  helpful.  Beginning  with 
intonation,  we  find  that  Lithuanian  distinguishes  three  types:  acute 
('),  which  indicates  a  stressed  syllable  with  falling  tone;  circumflex 
(~),  which  indicates  a  stressed  syllable  with  rising  tone;  grave  (^), 
which  simply  indicates  word  stress  and  no  intonational  curve.   The 
acute  and  circiimflex  intonations  occur  only  on  syllables  containing 

a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  while  the  grave  occiirs  only  on  those 
containing  a  short  vowel.  Surface  falling  tone  (acute)  is  the. 
phonetic  manifestation  of  stress  on  a  high-pitched  syllable,  while 
surface  rising  tone  (circumflex)  represents  stress  on  a  low-pitched 

syllable.  A  stem-syllable  marked  grave  on  the  surface  derives  from 

2 
gui  underlying  stressed  syllable  with  low  pitch. 

1.2  Turning  our  attention  more  specifically  to  verbs,  we  find  that 
the  Lithuanian  Verb  is  analyzable  into  foxir  constituent  parts:   the 
root,  the  verb  suffix  (VS),  the  tense/aspect  marker,  and  the  personal 
endings.   The  root  is  what  remains  after  the  VS  and  the  tense/aspect 
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marker,  and  the  personal  endings.   The  root  is  what  remains  after  the 
VS  and  the  tense/aspect  marker  are  removed  from  the  infinitive  (e.g. 
my let i ,  where  myl-  is  the  root,  e_  is  the  VS,  and  -ti  the  infinitive 
marker;  augti,  where  i.ug-   is  the  root  and  -ti  is  the  infinitive  marker). 
The  VS  may  occur  in  a  number  of  shapes.   It  may  appear,  for  example, 
as  0,  as  in  dirbti  'to  work',  e,  as  in  myleti  'to  love',  ^,   as  in  matjrti 
'to  see',  or  o,  as  in  zinoti  'to  know'.   The  0  form  of  the  VS  occurs 
in  non-derived  verbs,  while  the  other  three  may  occur  in  both  derived 
sjid  non-derived  verbs.  The  tense/aspect  marker  always  appears  in  the 
infinitive  as  -ti,  e.g.  dirb-ti.  In  the  present  tense,  the  tense/aspect 
msirker  may  have  one  of  four   possible  forms:   a,  i_,o^  or  ja.  These  are 
found  in  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  conjugation  classes 
respectively.   (See  below  for  a  discussion  of  the  conjugation  classes). 
In  the  preterit,  only  the  two  tense/aspect  markers  e_  and  o  may  ocunr. 
The  same  personal  endings  are  used  for  both  the  present  and  preterit 
forms.  The  shapes  of  these  endings  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  following 
paradigms: 


present 


Preterit 


tugti 

•to  : 

increase' 

Sg. 

Du. 

PI. 

,  Sg. 

Du. 

PI. 

1. 

augu 

augava 

augame 

augau 

augova 

augome 

2. 

augi 

augata 

augate 

.  augai 

augota 

augote 

3. 

auga 

auga 

auga  ' 

matyti 

'to 

augo 
see' 

augo 

augo 

1. 

matau 

matova 

mStome 

maciau 

mateva 

mateme 

2. 

matai 

matota 

matote 

.  ■  •  .'. 

mate  I 

mateta 

matete 

3. 

mato 

mato 

mSto 

'.V-":. 

nSte 

.  mate 

mate 

1.3  There  are  a  few  points  which  merit  some  discussion.   It  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  recurring  vowel  which  appears  between  the  root 
and  the  ending  in  all  forms  except  the  first  and  second  singular.  This 
is  the  tense /aspect  marker.  In  the  third  person  where  the  personal 
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ending  is  0,  the  final  vowel  which  appears  is  actually  the  tense/aspect 
marker. 

The  variation  in  the  first  and  second  singular  endings  which  occurs 
in  the  above  paradigms  (e.g.  1  Sg.  augu  vs.  matau;  2  Sg.  augi  vs. 
matai )  is  simply  a  surface  result  of  the  application  of  vovrel  deletion 
rules  to  the  same  underlying  ending.  Since  one  of  these  rules  operates 
on  vowels  in  word-final  position,  the  full  first  and  second  person 
endings  may  be  seen  in  the  reflexive  forms  where  the  addition  of  the 
reflexive  marker  -si^  prevents  the  rule  from  operating  because  the  vowel 

is  no  longer  in  final  position,  i.e.  augu  but  reflexive  auguosi, 

—  

The  non-reflexive  forms  of  these  two  verbs  are  derived  as  follows : 

/aug-a-au/       /mat~aa-au/ 
metathesis    aug-a-ua  mat-aa-u? 

V.  truncation  aug-ua  mat-a-ua  ..•-■• 

final  short.   aug~u  mat-a-u 

The  derivation  of  the  second  singular  forms  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  first  singular,  preceding  from  underlying  forms  with  the  ending 
/-ex/. 

The  preterits  always  have  long  tense/aspect  markers.  Their 
surface  forms  can  thiis  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  • 
present-tense  surface  forms  of  matyti.  For  example,  the  first  singular 
preterit  of  augti  is  derived  as  follows:  /aug-aa-au/  -»■  /aug-aa-ua/  ->■ 
/aug-a-ua/  ->•  augau  (by  the  same  rules  used  in  the  above  derivation); 
2.1  As  was  stated  above,  the  p'orpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  an 

analysis  of  Lithuanian  verbal  accentuation.  We  begin  by  examining  the 

7 
following  forms .  ... 

Group  I 

prefixed  unprefixed 

present  preterit  '        present  preterit 

(l)  augti  'to  increase'  (apaugti  'to  become  overgrown') 

apaugu  apaugau  augu  Sugau 

apaugi  apaugai  augi  augai 

apauga  apaugo  auga  augo 
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(2)  risti  *to  tie,  bind'   (isristi  'to  unite') 


isrisu 
isrisi 
isrisa 


isrisau 
isrisai 
isrfso 


ris^ 
risi 
risa 


(3)  rekti  'to  shout'   ( aprekti  *to  outshout') 

aprekiu  aprekiau            rekiu 

aprekf  aprekei             reki 

aprekia  apreke               reki a 

(1+)  vilkti  'to  pull'   (suvilkti  'to  pull  together') 

suvelku  suvilkau            velku 

suvelki  suvilkai             velki 

suvelka  suvilko              "v^elka 

(5)  vefkti  'to  cry'   (apvegkti  'to  cry  about') 

apverkiu  apverkiau            verkiu 

apverki  apverkei   *         verki 

apvefkia  apverk^              ve?kia 


risaQ 
risal 
riso 


rekiaQ 

rekei 

reke 


vilkau 
vilkal 
vilko 


verki au 

verkei 

vefke 


(6)  lipti  'to  climb  around  on'   (apl^pti . 'to  climb  around  on') 

aplipu  .A     aplipaCl  ^;      lipu       j^   lipatl 

aplipi   :,,...    aplipai  lipi  lipal 

aplipa  .  .  •     aplipo  • .    •    lipa  lipo 

(T)  lipti  'get  covered'  japlipti  'get  covered') 

aplimpu  aplipau  limpu  lipau 

aplimpi  aplipai  limpi  lipai 

aplimpa  aplipo  liffipa  lipo 

(8)  megti  'to  like'   (pamegti  'to  find  pleas\ire  in') 

pamegstu  pamegau  ■    megstu  megau 

>  ^  >  -  '   ^ 

pamegsti  pamegai  megsti  m^gai 

pamegsta  pamego   .  ...  megsta  mego 
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Group  II  (a)  '  ■ 

(9)  moketi  'to  pay*   ( uzmoketi  'to  pay  one  time') 

uzmoku  uzmokejau  moku  mokejau 

uzmoki  uzmokejai  moki  mokejai 

uzmoka  uzmokejo  m6ka'  .  -  .  moke Jo 

(10)  drebeti  'tremble'   (sudrebeti   'to  tremble  violently') 
sudrebu  sudrebejau  drebu  drebejau 
sudrebi  sudrebejai  drebi  drebejai 
sudreba  sudrebojo  dreba    ■  .  •   drebejo 

(11)  vazineti  'drive  around'  (suvazineti  'ride  too  much') 
suvazineju  suvazinejau  vazineju  vazinejau 
suvazineji  suvazinejai  vazineji  vazinejai 
suvazineja  suvazinejo  vazineja  vazinejo 


(12)  vartoti  'use'   (suvartoti  'use  up') 
suvartoju        suvartojau  vartoju 
suvartoji        suvartojai  vartoji 
suvartoja        suvartojo  vartoja 

(13)  galeti  'be  able'   (nugaleti  'defeat,  conquer' 
nugaliu          nugalejau  galiu 
nugali           nugal^Jai            gali 
nugali           nugalejo             gSli 

(ll+)  myleti  'love'   (sumyleti  'to  entertain  well) 

sum^liu          sumylejau  myliu 

sumyli           sumylejai  n^li 

sumyli          sumylejo  .,  ■  ffl^li 


vartojau 
vartojai 
vartojo 


galejau 
gal^Jai 
gale jo 


nylejau 
mylejai 
mylejo 


(15)  ieskoti  'seek'   (apieskoti  'search  thoroughly') 

apieskau         apieskojau  leskau  ieskojau 

apleskai         apieskojai  leskai  ieskSjai 

apfesko  apieskojo  £esko  ieskojo 
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Group  II  (B) 

(16)  lavinti 

•instruct,  train*   (palavinti  'teach  a  little') 

palavinu 

palavinau 

lavinu 

] avinau 

palavini 

palavinai 

laVini 

lavinai 

palavina 

palSvino 

lavina 

lavino 

(17)  Rrisinti 

'to  bore'    (nugrisi 

.nti   'to  become  bored 

with') 

nugrisinu 

nugrisinau 

grisinu 

grisinau 

nugrisini 

nugrisinai 

grisini 

grisinai 

nugrisina 

nugrisino 

grisina 

grisino 

(18)  koseti 

'cough'    (pakoseti   ' 

cough  up' ) 

pakosiu 

pakosejau 

kosiu 

kosejau 

pakosi 

pakosejai 

kosi 

kosejai 

pakosi 

pakosejo 

kosi 

kosejo 

(19)  merdeti 

'to  be  dying'   (sumerdeti  'to  die) 

sumerdziu 

sumerdejau 

merdziu 

m^rdejau 

sumerdi 

sumerdejai 

m^rdi 

merdejai 

sumerdi 

sumerdejo 

merdi 

merdejo 

(20)  gelbeti 

'help'   (sugelbeti 

'help  with  diligence' 

) 

sugelbiu 

sugeibejau 

gelbiu 

gelbejau 

sugelbi 

sugelbejai 

glibi 

gellsejai 

sugelbi 

sugelbejo 

gelbi  , 

g^Ibejo 

(21)  valgyti 

'to  eat'   (isvalgyti   'to  eat  up') 

isvalgau 

isvalgiau 

valgau 

valgiau 

isvalgai 

isvalgei 

valgai 

valgei 

isvalgo 

isvalge 

valgo 

valge 

(22)  matyti 

'to  see'   (apmatyti 

'to  look  over' ) 

apmatau 

apmaciaxi 

matau 

maciau 

apmatai 

apmatei 

matai 

mate! 

apmato 

apmate 

mato 

mate 
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(23)  styroti  'to  be  rigid'  (pastyroti   'remain  rigid') 

past^rau  pastyrojau           st^rau          stjrrojau 

pastyrai  pastyrojai            styrai          stjrrojai 

pastyro  pastyrojo            st^ro           styrojo 


2.2  In  the  discussion  which  follows  we  will  develop  our  analysis  by 
considering  the  paradigms  given  above.  The  paradigms  fall  into  two 
major  groups:  verbs  with  uncharacterized  infinitives  (the  first  group, 
e.g.  augti )  ajid  verbs  with  characterized  infinitives  (the  second  group, 
e.g.  moketi ) .   The  division  into  these  two  groups  forms  the  basis  for 
the  discussion  in  the  rest  of  the  paper.  In  the  coiorse  of  what  follows, 
we  will  show  why  consideration  of  categorial  information  and  prefixed 
verbs  is  necessary  if  an  adequate  description  of  verbal  accentuation 
is  to  be  achieved. 

2.2.1  The  first  paradigm  given  is  that  or  augti ,  which  represents  a 
large  group  of  first  conjugation  verbs  with  an  acute  accent  which  remains 
fixed  on  the  root  syllable  throughout  the  paradigm.  A  comparison  of 
this  paradigm  with  that  of  the  next  example,  risti,  reveals  crucial 
accentual  differences.   In  risti ,  we  find  that  the  unprefixed  and 
prefixed  forms  of  the  preterit,  unlike  the  corresponding  forms  of 
augti,  show  an  alternation  of  accent  between  the  root  and  the  ending 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular.   In  the  prefixed  forms  of  the 
•present  tense  of  risti,  however,  the  accent  remains  fixed  on  the  prefix. 
2.2.2.1  These  alternations  of  accent  between  the  root  and  the  ending 
result  from  the  operation  of  the  synchronic  reflex  of  a  historical 
phenomenon  first  noticed  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure.  The  process  as  de 
Saussure  first  described  it  involved  the  shift  of  accent  from  a  syllable 
with  circumflex  or  grave  intonation  to  an  immediately  following  syllable 
with  acute  intonation.  In  keeping  with  the  interpretation  of  surface 
accentuation  given  above  in  1.1,  the  synchronic  reflex  of  this  process 
may  be  form\ilated  as: 
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(DSL)      +  syllabic  +  syllabic 

"   +  stress  C-  +  high  tone 

+  lov  tone 

1  2  3    .-^ 

12  3 

C-stressD  C+  stressD 

By  this  rule  an  accent  on  an  underlying  low-pitched  syllable  shifts 
to  an  irainediately  following  high-pitched  syllable.  The  fact  that 
DSL  requires  a  sequence  of  low  tone  followed  by  high  tone  explains 
why  certain  forms  of  risti  have  undergone  accent  shift,  while  the 
corresponding  forms  of  £ugti  have  not.  That  is,  the  stem  ris-,  with 
grave  accent  (from  underlying  low  tone)  satisfies  the  low-pitched 
part  of  the  environment  for  DSL,  and  whenever  this  stem  is  coupled 
with  a  high-pitched  ending,  stress  shifts  to  the  ending  by  DSL.  The 
stem  aug-  however,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  acute  accent,  has  an 
underlying  high  pitch  and  thus ,  regardless  of  the  pitch  of  the  ending 
which  is  added,  forms  built  on  this  stem  can  never  satisfy  the  environ- 
ment for  DSL.  Since  the  1  and  2  Sg.  endings  are  the  only  ones  which  may 
with  any  certainty  be  said  to  have  underlying  high  pitch  (cf.  the 
reflexive  forms  of  these  endings  -uosi  and  -lesi,  where  they  occur 
in  their  unshortened  forms),  it  is  obvious  why  only  these  particular 
endings  are  eligible  to  receive  stress  by  DSL.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  DSL  specifies  contiguous  syllables  in  its  environment  explains 
why  it  is  that,  even  though  accent  may  occur  on  the  endings  of  the  1 
and  2  Sgs.  in  the  unprefixed  forms  of  the  present,  no  such  alternation 

ever  occurs  in  the  prefixed  forms.  That  is,  whenever  the  stress  occurs 
on  the  prefix  there  is  always  at  least  one  syllable  (the  root)  inter- 
vening between  the  prefix  and  the  high-pitched  endings,  making  it 
impossible  for  such  forms  to  ever  meet  the  environment  for  stress 
shift  by  DSL. 

2.2.1.2  At  this  point  we  should  consider  the  derivational  processes 
by  which  the  first  and  second  singular  endings  (which  have  underlying 
high  tone)  occur  with  surface  grave  (present  tense)  or  circumflex 
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(preterit).  The  underlying  representation  of  the  1  Sg.  present  of  the 
verb  risti  is  /ris-a-au/.  The  root  has  a  short  vowel  and  will  thus 
have  a  low  pitch  in  the  underlying  representation.  As  stated  above, 
the  ending  has  an  underlying  high  pitch  (a  stressed  vowel  is  marked 
with  £in  x):   /ris-a-au/.  Metathesis  eind  vowel  truncation  yield  the 
lo    hi 

y      ■  Y^r  10 

form  /ris-ua/.  Final  shortening  now  applies,  giving  /ris-u/   which 

lo  hi       ^  ,  lo  hi 

becomes  (  by  DSL)/ris~u/.  Notice  that  the  final  shortening  rule  has 

lo  hi 
produced  a  short  vowel  (u).  This  u,  however,  still  has  the  high 

pitch  which  the  diphthong  au  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  derivation. 

Since  Lithuanian  does  not  permit  a  high  pitch  on  a  short  vowel  on  the 

surface  (cf.  l.l),  there  has  to  be  some  mechanism  to  change  the  pitch 

from  C  "•"highD  to  C  +low!l,  thus  creating  a  permissible  surface  combination 

of  vowel  length  and  pitch.  A  similar  problem  exists  in  the  preterit. 

However,  because  there  is  a  long  theme  vowel  in  the  preterit,  after 

vowel  truncation  and  final  shortening  apply,  we  are  left  with  a  surface 

diphthong:   /ris-aa-au/  -*■     /ris-aa-ua/  •*  /ris-a-ua/  ->•  /ris-a-u/. 
lo     hi      lo    hi       lo   hi       lo   hi 
Since  an  acute  is  not  allowed  in  final  position,  the  C+  highD  of  the 

ending  will  have  to  be  changed  to  C+  low3.  Low  pitch  on  a  long  vowel 

or  diphthong  is  realized  as  surface  circumflex.  Thus,  the  final  form 

of  this  1  Sg.  is  risau. 

2.2.1.3  The  question  now  arises  as  to  why  the  accent  should  fall  on  the 

prefix  in  the  present  tense  forms  of  -risti  but  on  the  root  syllable 

of  -augti ,  the  only  obvious  difference  between  the  two  roots  being  that 

au^i  has  a  high  pitch  on  the  root  syllable  while  risti  has  a  low 

pitch.   In  order  to  answer  the  above  question,  it  is  necessary  to, examine 

the  other  paradigms.  ".  ■  ■ 

2.2.2   Looking  at  the  unprefixed  forms  of  the  third  example,  rekti , 

we  see  that  the  distribution  of  accent  between  the  root  and  the  ending 

is  the  same  as  the  distribution  in  the  imprefixed  forms  of  risti. 

Such  a  correspondence  is  logical  since  both  risti  and  rekti  have  low 

pitch  on  the  root,  the  only  difference  being  that  risti  has  a  grave 

accent  and  rekti  has  a  circumflex.   In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  - 
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behavior  with  respect  to  DSL  between  risti  and  rekti ,  the  accentuation 
of  their  prefixed  forms,  however,  is  totally  different.   In  the  present 
tense,  rekti ,  like  augti,  is  accented  on  the  root  syllable.  However, 
in  the  preterit,  rekti  has  the  accent  invariably  on  the  prefix,  unlike 
either  augti  or  risti .   It  is  unclear  at  this  point  why  the  accentual 
difference  occurs  in  the  prefixed  forms  of  the  present  tense.  However, 
the  accentual  difference  in  the  preterit  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
augti  and  risti  have  o_  preterits,  while  rekti  has  an  e_  preterit.  An 
examination  of  all  of  the  paradigms  given  above  reveals  that  with  the 
exception  of  third  conjugation  verbs  in  -yti,  all  verbs  which  have  an 
e^  preterit  show  identical  accentuation  in  the  prefixed  formr  of  the 
preterit  (i.e.  the  accent  is  always  on  the  prefix).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  accent  is  always  on  the  root  in  the  o^ preterit. 

2,2.3  1'he   next  example,  vilkti ,  represents  a  class  of  ablauting  verbs 
having  i_  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  infinitive  and  preterit  and  e 
in  the  present.  The  distribution  of  the  accent  of  this  verb  is  iden- 


tical to  that  of  risti.  However,  the  accent  itself  is  the  same  as  that 


of  rekti  (i.e.  circumflex).  This  verb  and  the  next  example  vefkti 
are  different  from  the  others  which  have  been  discussed  in  that  they 
both  have  root  syllables  with  mixed  diphthongs.   (A  mixed  diphthong 
is  a  vowel  plus  a  resonant  in  a  closed  syllable  (vilk-),  as  opposed 
to  a  vocalic  diphthong  (as  ir  aug- ) ,  which  consists  of  a  non-high 
followed  by  a  high  vowel).  There  is  nothing  else  of  significance  to 
say  about  the  villtti  and  vefkti  types  at  this  point.  They  will  be  more 
relevant  to  a  later  discussion. 

2. 2. it  lipti  and  megti  represent  a  class  of  verbs  in  which  the  present 
stem  is  characterized  by  the  addition  of  a  nasal  infix  and  an  -st- 
suffix  respectively.  The  nasal  infix  and  the  -st-  suffix  are  in 
general  used  to  form  inchoative  intransitives.  Verbs  which  have  an 
infix  or  suffix  added  in  the  present  always  have  the  accent  on  the  root 
or  on -the'  ending  (i.e.  never  on  the  prefix).  For  example',  the  uasal- 
infiked  present  limpa  has  the  prefixed-  form  aplimpa ,but  the  uncharac- 
terized  present  lipa  has  the  prefixed  form  aplipa.  Tae   e'^qilanation  for 
this  accentual  difference  will  present  itself  in  the  course  of  our 
analysis. 
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2.3  Having  so  far  looked  at  an  example  of  each  of  the  types  of  verbs 
which  have  imcharacterized  infinitives,  we  will  nov;  examine  these  verbs 
as  a  whole  in  an  attempt  to  find  an  underlying  principle  of  accentuation. 
From  a  general  survey  of  the  accentuation  of  verbs  with  uncharacterized 
infinitives,  it  appears  that  these  verbs  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Verbs  like  iugti,  rekti  and  vefkti ,  which  haVe  the  accent  on 
the  root  in  the  prefixed  forms  of  the  present  (the  accent  on  the  1 

and  2  Sg.  ehdings  of  rekti  and  vefkti  is  of  course  due  to  the  operation 
of  DSL). 

(2)  Verbs  like  risti  and  vilkti ,  which  have  the  accent  on  the 
prefix  in  the  present  tense. 

An  examination  of  verbs  which  fall  into  Group  I  reveals  that  they 
are  all  alike  in  one  respect :   they  all  have  an  underlying  heavy  root 
syllable.   (A  heavy  syllable  is  one  which  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a 
vocalic  diphthong  or  a  mixed  diphthong  fOj.lowed  by  a  consonant).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  verbs  which  fall  into  Group  II 
have  £ui  underlying  light  root  syllable.   (A  light  syllable  is  an  open 
syllable  which  contains  a  short  vowel).  Group  II  also  includes  a  few 
verbs  with  heavy  root  syllables  (cf.  vilkti) .  These  latter  all  ablaut, 
having  il_,  im,  ir_  and  in_  in  the  infinitive  and  preterit  and  el,  em, 
er  and  en^  in  the  present.  Thus,  their  exceptionality  is  predictable. 
The  accentual  difference  which  exists  between  aplimpa,  the  characterized 
present  of  lipti ,  and  aplipa ,  the  uncharacterized  present  of  lipti ,  was 
pointed  out  above.   It  is  clear  no'w  that  this  accentual  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  nasal-infixed  present  aplimpa  has  a  heavy 
root  syllable  which  doesn't  ablaut  with  lemp-  ,  vrhereas  the  unchar- 
acterized present  aplipa  has  a  light  root  syllable.  Similarly,  presents 
which  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  -st-  suffix  also  have  heavy 
root  syllables  and  thus  always  have  the  root  accented  in  prefixed  forms. 
2.U  It  appears  then  from  the  evidence  presented  above,  that  the  place 
of  accent  is  predictable  in  the  present,  preterit,  and  infinitive  of 
both  prefixisd  and  unprefixed  verbs  with  uncharacterized  infinitives. 
2.U.1  It  is  a  fact  of  the  language  that  verbal  roots  are  monosyllabic. 
Therefore,  since  in  unprefixed  verbs,  the  accent  is  always  on  the  root 
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syllable,  there  is  never  any  question  of  where  the  accent  will  occur, 
making  it  automatically  predictable  and  therefore  assignable  to  the  root 
syllable  by  an  early  rule. 

2.i*.2  In  prefixed  verbs,,  the  predictability  of  occurrence  of  the 
accent  between  the  root  and  the  prefix  makes  it  possible  to  assign 


accent  to  prefixes  as  well  as  to  roots:   in  the  present  tense,  the 
accent  will  be  assigned  to  the  root  syllable  Just  in  case  that  syllable 
is  heavy.   If  the  root  syllable  is  light,  the  accent  will  be  assigned 
to  the  prefix.   In  the  e^ preterit,  the  accent  will  always  be  assigned 
to  the  prefix,  while  infinitives  and  forms  of  the  o_  preterit  will 
receive  root  accent. 

The  ablauting  verbs  discussed  above  (vilkti,  etc.)  v;ill  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule  which  assigns  accent  to  a  heavy  root  syllable  and 
will  have  to  be  marked  as  having  accent  assigned  to  the  prefix. 
2.5  The  discussion  so  far  has  been  based  solely  on  observations  about 
the  accentuation  of  verbs  with  ijncharacteri zed  infinitives.  Before 
any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  Lithuanian  verbal  accentuation  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  our  investigation  to  include  the 

language's  second  major  group  of  verbs those  with  characterized 

infinitives. 

3.1  In  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  we  will  begin  by  limiting  our- 
selves to  examination  of  the  accentuation  of  the  unp re fixed  forms  of 


verbs  with  characterized  infinitives  (paradigms  of  verbs  with  char- 
acterized infinitives  occur  under  Group  II  in  section  2.1  above). 
A  look  at  the  paradigms  in  Group  II  reveals  that  these  verbs  exhibit 
a  variety  of  accentual  patterns,  so  that  for  example,  we  find  koseti  ■ 
with  root  stress  in  all  categories   (recall  that  those  forms  which  have 
ending-accent  can  be  analyzed  as  underlyingly  root  stressed  and  as 
having  iindergone  stress  shift  by  DSL)  and  vazineti  with  stress  on  the 
verb  suffix  in  all  categories.  There  exist  also  verbs  such  as  drebeti , 
which  have  accent  on  the  root  in  certain  categories  and  on  the  verb  suffix 
in  others.  What  is  significant  for  the  present  discussion  is  the 
fact  that  the  following  generalization  holds  true  for  the  paradigms 
of  all  unprefixed  verbs  with  characterized  infinitives: 
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In  all  categories  where  the  verb  suffix  is  present  on  the  surf?.ce, 

there  is  never  any  variation  in  the  place  of  accent;  either  (a)  the 
stress  will  always  occior  on  the  verb  suffix  (vazineti)  or  (b)  stress 
will  always  occur  on  the  root  in  all  forms  (koseti) .   It  should  be 
emphasized  that  paradigms  like  that  of  drebeti »  with  altelmation  of 
stress  between  root  and  VS,  do  not  consitute  exceptions  to  the  above 
generalization.  Since  the  VS  is  not  present  in  certain  categories  of 
this  verb,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  the  accent  to  occur  anywhere 
but  on  the  root  in  these  categories.   In  all  categories  where  the  VS 
does  occur  however,  in  keeping  with  our  generalization,  there  is  no 


accentual  alternation,  stress  occurring  invariably  on  the  VS.   (Vfe 
will  for  the  moment  disregard  the  accentuation  of  those  categories  in 
which  no  VS  occurs  and  return  to  them  later  in  our  discussion).  We 
will  henceforth  refer  to  verbs  which  have  stress  on  the  VS  whenever 
it  is  present  as  Type  (A)  verbs  and  those  which  have  root  stress  as 
Type  (B)  verbs. 

3.2  The  question  now  airises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  way  to  predict 
which  verbs  will  fall  under  Type  (A)  and  which  will  be  accented  in 
accordance  with  Type  (B).  Clearly  there  is  no  purely  segmental  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  types.  However,  a  general  examination 
of  verbs  with  characterized  infinitives  reveals  that  those  of  Type  (B) 
are  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  certain  shared  semantic  and 
morphological  characteristics.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  vast  majority 
of  verbs  which  are  semantically  characterizable  as  iteratives, 
intensives  or  duratives  predictably  exiiibit  root  accent  (e.g.  koseti 
'to  cough',  merdeti  'to  be  dying',  styroti  'to  be  rigid').   In  addition, 
it  is  possible'  to  predict  that  any  verb  which  belongs  to  the  third 
conjugation (i.e. whose  infinitive  ends  in  -oti  or  -yti )will  fall  into 
accent  type  (B).  Similarly,  all  verbs  with  infinitives  in  -inti 
will  have  Type  (b)  accentuation.   (It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
certain  amoirnt  of  overlap  between  these  semantic  and  morphological 
categories,  so  that  for  example  there  exist  some  iteratives,  intensives 
or  duratives  which  are  at  the  same  time  characterizable  as  third 
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conjugation  -yti  or  -otj^  verbs.   It  would  not  however  even  be  necessary 

to  characterize  such  verbs  semantically ,  since  they  automatically 

fall  into  the  more  general  group  according  to  their  morphological 

configuration). 

3.3  It  seems  then  that  accentuation  of  the  unprefixed  forms  of  verbs 

with  characterized  infinitives  is  by  and  large  predictable:   In  all 

forms  where  there  is  no  VS  present,  accent  will  of  course  be  on  the 

root .   In  forms  where  the  VS  occurs ,  the  accent  will  be  on  the  VS 

unless  the  verb  in  question  belongs  to  the  class  of  iteratives ,  dura- 
tives  or  intensives  or  is  classifiable  as  a  third  conjugation  verb  or 
a  verb  in  -inti ,  in  which  case  the  accent  will  occur  on  the  root  syllable. 
3.^  Expanding  our  examination  to  include  prefixed  forms  reveals  that, 
in  all  categories  where  the  VS  is  present,  division  into  Type  (A) 
and  Type  (B)  verbs  still  holds.  Thus,  for  any  given  category,  as  long 
as  the  VS  occurs,  accent  will  never  be  on  the  prefix;  it  will  invariably 
be  on  the  root  for  all  verbs  which  are  distinguishable  as  Type  (B) 
verbs  on  the  basis  of  their  semantic  und  morphological  characteristics; 
and  it  will  invariably  be  on  the  VS  for  all  other  verbs  (i.e.  for  all 
Type  (A)  verbs). 

3.5  Returning  now  to  discussion  of  the  paradigms  of  verbs  with 
characterized  infinitives  which  do  not  have  the  VS  present  in  all 
categories,  we  find  that  wherever  there  is  no  VS  present  accentuation 
may  follow  one  of  tvjo  patterns:   First  of  all,  if  it  is  the  case  that 
the  verb  in  question  is  classifiable  as  Type  (B),  then  stress  will 
invariably  occur  on  the  root,  with  the  prefix  never  receiving  the 
accent.   If  on  the  other  hand  the  verb  in  question  does  not  qualify  as 

Type  (B),  then  the  accentuation  will  follow  exactly  the  pattern  which 

...    12 
was  described  in  2.3  above  for  verbs  with  \incharacterized  infinitives. 

3.6  The  above  observations  seem  to  indicate  then  that  in  all  instances, 
verbs  of  Type  (B)  have  accent  fixed  predictably  on  the  root.   It  would 
not  seem  unreasonable  then  to  capture  this  fact  by  assuming  that  the 
grammar  of  the  Lithuanian  speaker  contains  some  very  early  rule 

which  says  something  like  the  following:  Accent  the  root  of  all 
iteratives,  intensives  and  duratives,  third  conjugation  verbs,  and 
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verbs  in  -inti, 


All  other  verb  forms  with  the  VS  present  on  the  surface  (i.e. 
all  Type  (A)  verbs)  predictably  have  stress  on  the  VS.  The  speaker's 
probable  intuitions  about  this  could  similarly  be  characterized  by  a 
rule  which  states  simply:  Accent  the  VS  whenever  it  is  present.  Note 
that  this  rule  would  logically  be  ordered  after  the  one  which  accents 
Type  (B)  roots.  Such  an  ordering  may  readily  be  seen  to  allow  both  the 
simplest  statement  of  the  tvro  rules  and  the  simplest  analysis  in 
general,  since  the  opposite  ordering  would  necessitate  either  (l) 
a  more  complicated  statement  of  the  VS  accent  rule  which  would  actually 
repeat  the  environment  for  the  Type  (B)  accent  rule  or  (2)  the  addition 
of  some  sort  of  ie-stressing  rule  to  remove  stress  from  the  VS  in  all 
Type  (B)  verbs.  That  is,  if  the  VS  assignment  rule  were  to  be  ordered 
first,  it  would  have  to  be  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  accent  the  VS 
wherever  it  is  present,  except  in  precisely  those  semantic  and 
morphological  categories  where  the  Type  (B)  accent  rule  will  apply 
to  accent  the  root.  Alternatively,  the  VS  accent  rule  could  be  stated 
as  originally  given  above  and  would  thus  stress  the  VS  everywhere. 
When  the  Type  (B)  rule  then  applied,  each  Tyjie   (B)  form  would  receive 

a  root  stress regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  form  had  already 

received  a  VS  stress  by  the  previous  rule.  This  would  yield  forms  with 
two  stresses,  necessitating  some  kind  of  de-stressing  rule  to  remove 
the  right-most  stress  (i.e.  the  one  on  the  VS). 

3.7  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  ordering  the  above  two  rules 
before  whatever  processes  are  responsible  for  the  accentuation  of  verbs 
with  vin characterized  infinitives  would  account  for  why,  in  those  cate- 
gories where  the  VS  is  not  present.  Type  (B)  forms  invariably  have  the 
root  accented,  but  Type  (A)  verbs  behave  exacta.y  like  verbs  with 
uncharacterized  infinitives.  That  is,  all  foms  of  Type  (B)  verbs 
(whether  the  VS  is  present  or  not)  receive  st  -^^s  by  a  very  early  rule. 
Then,  all  Type  (A)  verb  forms  which  have  the  Vo  present  receive  stress 
by  another  early  r\ile.  This  leaves  still  u  r ...  .ited  those  Type  (A) 
verbs  without  a  VS,  so  that  they  naturally  i-., ' ic ipate  in  the  same 
accent  assignment  processes  which  act  on  the  forms  of  verbs  with 
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uncharacterized  infinitives. 

It.l  Having  now  examined  all  of  the  relevant  types  of  verbs  in  the 
language,  it  will  be  helpful  to  summarize  briefly  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  concerning  these: 

l+.l.l   The  largest  group  of  verbs  in  the  language  are  those  with 
uncharacterized  inf \nitives .  '  Unpre fixed  forms  of  these  verbs  have  root 
accent  except  when  the  accent  has  been  shifted  to  certain  e  ndings  by 
the  rule  DSL  (cf.  section  2.2.1.1).  Prefixed  forms  are  accented  as 
follows :  The  infinitive  and  o-preterit  always  have  the  accent  on  the 
root  syllable;  the  e_-preterit  always  has  the  accent  on  the  prefix; 
the  present  has  the  accant  on  the  root  syllable  if  this  syllable  is 
heavy  and  on  the  prefix  if  this  syllable  is  light. 

1+.1.2   Verbs  with  characterized  infinitives  display  several  accentuial 
patterns . 

it. 1.2.1   Certain  verbs,  both  prefixed  and  unprefixed,  have  root  accent 
in  all  tenses.  These  verbs  fall  into  clearly  defined  classes,  making 
it  possible  to  characterize  their  accentuation  categorially. 
^4.1.2.2   The  remaining  verbs,  both  prefixed  and  xonprefixed,  with 
characterized  infinitives  have  the  VS  accented  wherever  it  is  present. 
U.1.2.3   In  present-tense  forms  where  there  is  no  VS,  and  where  the 
root  has  not  received  stress  by  one  of  the  categorial  root  assignment 
rules,  prefixed  forms  will  be  accented  in  accordance  with  the  weight 
of  their  root  syllables,  just  as  are  pi-efixed  forms  of  uncharacterized 
verbs.  Unprefixed  forms  will,  of  course,  be  accented  on  the  root 
syllable . 

U.2  It  appears  that  the  principles  of  accentuation  suggested  for 
uncharacterized  verbs  can  be  extended,  then,  to  the  entire  class  of 
primary  verbs  by  the  addition  of  two  rules:   one  rule  to  assign  accent 
to  the  roots  of  verbs  in  the  categories  which  have  surface  root  accents 
in  all  tenses  (iteratives,  intensives,  etc.);   another  to  assign  accent 
to  the  verb  suffixes  of  the  rest  of  the  characterized  verbs  (cf.  moh3ti) , 
5.1  VJorking  within  the  above  framework,  then,  we  can  say  that  verbs 
fall  into  two  major  groups :  the  first  consists  of  those  which  have 
the  accent  assigned  by  category  to  the  root  syllable  in  all  tenses. 
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while  the  second  is  made  up  of  verbs  whose  accentuation  varies  according 
to  whether  or  not  a  VS  is  present  and  according  to  tense  (i.e.  verbs 
whose  accent  is  assigned  largely  by  tense  rather  than  by  a  more  general 
category). 

The  accent  assignment  rules,  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  apply, 
are  as  follows : 

For  prefixed  and  unprefixed  verbs: 

(1)  Accent  the  root  syllable  of  iteratives ,  intensives,  duratives, 
third  conjugation  verbs  with  infinitives  in  -yti  and  -oti,  and  verbs 
with  infinitives  in  -intl . 

(2)  (Where  there  has  not  yet  been  an  accent  assigned): 

(a)  Accent  the  verb  suffix  in  all  tenses  where  it  is  present. 
For  all  remaining  unprefixed  verbs : 

(b)  Accent  the  root  syllable. 
For  all  remaining  prefixed  verbs: 

(c)  Accent  the  root  syllable  of  infinitives  and  o-preterits. 

(d)  Accent  the  root  syllable  in  the  present  tense  if  that 
syllable  is  heavy. 

(e)  Accent  the  prefix  in  the  present  tense  if  the  root  syllable 
is  light. 

(f)  Accent  the  prefix  in  the  e-preterit.   '   ' 

5.2  It  will  be  observed  that  only  the  first  two  of  the  accent     -'  ' 
assignment  rules  given  above  are  applicable  to  both  prefixed  and 
unprefixed  verbal  forms.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  for  unprefixed 
verbs  it  is  only  in  characterized  forms  that  a  choice  of  accent 
placement  exists  (i.e.  between  the  root  and  the  VS).  For  un characterized 
verbs,  it  is  only  in  prefixed  forms  that  there  can  be  any  question  of 
where  the  accent  will  be  assigned. 

5.3  It  is  logical  that  the  categorial  accent  assignment  rules,  which 
assign  the  accent  to  the  root  in  all  tenses,  would  take  precedence  over 
all  of  the  other  rules.  Thus,  even  though  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
principle  of  verb-suffix  accentuation,  the  rule  which  assigns  the 
accent  to  these  verb  suffixes  must  follow  the  accent  assignment  riiles 
of  the  first  group,  since  a  word  is  allowed  to  have  only  one  stress. 
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In  turn,  the  rule  which  accents  the  root-syllable  of  the  infinitives 
and  0;-preterits  must  follovr  the  VS  accent  assignment  rule  because  any 
infinitive  and  o-preterit  with  a  VS  must  have  the  accent  assigned  to 
this  VS.  We  might  say,  then,  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  accent 
assignment.  That  is,  some  verbs  must  already  have  their  accents,  as 
a  result  of  the  working  of  a  more  general  rule,  at  the  time  when  other 
accent  assignment  rules  apply.  A  few  examples  should  serve  to  clarify 
the  operation  of  the  accent  assignment  rules :  a  verb  such  as  pakoset^ 
since  it  is  an  iterative,  is  accented  by  the  first  accent  assignment 
rule  and  receives  root  accent  in  all  of  its  tenses,  while  a  verb  such 
as  uzmoketi,  since  it  was  not  affected  by  the  first  accent  assignment 
rule,  has  the  VS  accented  in  all  tenses  where  it  is  present  (i.e.  in 
the  infinitive  and  in  the  preterit).  No  accent  has  yet  been  assigned 
to  the  present  and  therefore  the  rules  which  assign  accents  here  can 
apply,  placing  an  accent  on  the  root-syllable,  since  it  is  heavy.  A 
verb  such  as  isristi  has  root  accent  in  the  infinitive  (by  the  rule 
which  accents  the  roots  of  infinitives  without  a  VS),  prefix  accent  in 
the  present  (isrisa)  (because  the  root-syllable  is  light),  and  root 
accent  in  the  preterit  (isriso)  (by  the  riile  which  accents  the  root- 
syllable  of  o-preterits ) . 

6.1  In  conclusion,  it  is  appropriate  to  add  that,  even  though  the 
rules 'of  accent  assignment  which  we  have  proposed  for  Lithuanian  are  able 
to  account  for  the  accentuation  of  the  large  majority  of  verbal  forms 
in  th^  language,  there  still  exist  forms  which  must  be  considered  to 
be  exceptional.  A  significant  number  (in  fact,  nearly  all)  of  these 
forms  are  identifiable  as  exceptions  to  Accent  Assignment  Rule  (l) 
(cf.  section  5.1).  It  will  be  recalled  that  Rxae  (l)  differs  from  all 
the  other  accent  assignment  rules  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  which 
mentions  semantic  information  in  its  environment  (in  addition  to  the 
exclusively  grammatical  or  ^-  '■  •.  ./-tal  information  loq^uired  hy   the  other 
accent  rules).  Recauoc  ol  Luj  ambiguity  and  ove.i'-.  p  wh:-.  .  ir^equently 
exist  between  cjeuantic  catetories,  it  is  in  ovir  opi.^ion  qiite  natural 
that  it  would  be  precisely  with  respect  to  the  one  rule  whose  application 
depends  on  such  information  that  most  exceptions  would  arise.   That  is. 
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it  would  not  be  surprising  at  all  that  there  would  exist  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  variation  from  speaker  to  speaker  about  what  semantic 
category  a  particular  verb  belongs  to,  but  also  that  the  Judgements 
of  a  particular  speaker  would  fluctuate,  depending  on  the  specific 
context  and  usage  of  the  verb  in  question. 
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Footnotes 
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e  wish  to  thank  Hans  Hock  for  helpful  discussion  and  suggestions 

made  during  the  writing  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper. 

2 
For  complete  discussion  of  the  derivational  processes  involved 

see  Kenstowic  's  contribution  to  this  volume.  It  should  be  noted  that 

occasionally,  in  the  process  of  derivation, a,  long  final  syllable  with  high 

pitch  is  shortened  and  is  thus  no  longer  able  to  appear  with  a  siirface 

acute  (the  icute  being  restricted  to  long  syllables).   In  this  case, 

the  syllable  appears  on  the  surface  with  a  grave  accent. 
3 
This  analysis  is  basically  that  presented  in  Kenstov/icz's 

contribution  to  this  volume,  which  may  be  consulted  for  further  discussion 

of  the  topic. 

The  \mderlying  forms  of  these  particiolar  verb  suffixes  are  /e:/, 
/i:/,  and  /a:/  respectively.  The  verb  suffixes  are  given  in  their 
surface  forms  throughout  the  text. 

It  is  notable  that  each  Lithuanian  verb  uses  only  one  third 
person  form  in  each  tense,  making  no  distinction  between  singular, 
dual,  and  plural. 

This  derivation  is  the  one  given  in  Kenstowicz's  contribution  to 

this  voliome,  which  should  be  consulted  for  further  details.  The  difference 

in  the  underlying  forms  arises  because  augti  is  a  first  conjugation 

verb  and  therefore  has  the  tense/aspect  marker  /-a-/,  while  mat^ti , 

being  a  member  of  the  third  conJuga.tion  class,  has  the  tense/aspect 

marker  /-aa-/  (surface  -o_-).  For  a  different  view,  cf.  Hock's  second 

contribution  to  this  volume. 
7 
Only  the  first  and  second  person  singiilar  and  third  person  will 

be  cited,  as  these  provide  all  of  the  information  relevant  to  the 

present  discussion. 
3 
The  i_  which  occurs  between  the  root-final  consonant  eind  the  ending 

in  certain  forms  of  this  paradigm  is  there  as  a  resvilt  of  the  fact  that 

rekti  is  a  ia-stem. 

q 
The  term  'characterized'  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  non-0  VS  is 

present  in  the  form. 
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Final  shortening  is  the  synchronic  reflex  of  Leskien's  Law, 
which  shortened  word-final  high-pitched  syllables. 

Denominative  verbs  constitute  am  exception  to  this  statement , 
for,  being  derived  from  nouns,  they  often  have  polysyllabic  roots. 
Their  accentuation  creates  no  problems,  however,  aince  it  seems  to  be 

predictable  in  terms  of  the  nouns  from  which  they  are  derived. 

12 

It  might  appear  at  first  glance  that  matjrti  belongs  to  Type 

(a)  rather  than  to  Type  (B),  since  the  VS  is  accented  whenever  present 
(i.e.  in  the  infinitive)  and  since,  in  forms  without  the  YS,  the  root 
syllable  is  heavy  dnd  accented  in  prefixed  forms  (cf.  3  Sg.  pres.  apmato ) . 

However,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  verb  does  in  fact  belong  to  Type(B) 

that  is,  that  the  accent  has  been  placed  on  the  root -syllable  of  this 
verb  just  as  in  other  -yti  verbs  (e.g.  v£lgyti ) :  There  is  in  Lithuanian 
a  low-level  phonetic  rule  of  vowel  lengthening,  referred  to  as  Secondary 
Lengthening  by  Kenstowicz  (see  his  contribution  to  this  volume). 
According  to  this  rule,  stressed  non-high  vowels  are  lengthened  if  they 
occur  in  open  syllables  (and  categorially  in  closed  syllables  also). 
(cf.  mato  Cma:to:D,  but  matau  Cmataul,  where  stress  has  been  moved  off 
the  root  vowel  a  by  the  rule  DSL,  and  the  vowel  has  therefore  not  been 
lengthened  by  the  Secondary  Lengthening  Rule ) .  Since  a  thorough 
discussion  of  this  rule  can  be  found  in  Kenstowicz 's  contribution  to 
this  voliame,  no  more  will  be  said  about  it  here.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  root  vowel  a  is  underlyingly  short  and,  if  the  VS  -^- 
had  received  its  accent  by  the  VS  accent  assignment  rule,  the  prefixed 
present-tense  forms  would  have  prefix  accent,  since  the  syllable  is 
still  light  at  the  point  at  which  the  accent  is  assigned.  Thus,  we 
must  assume  that  all  third  conjugation  verbs  in  -yti  receive  root  accent , 
that  non-high  short  vowels  are  lengthened  later  by  the  low-level  leng- 
thening rvile,  and   that  an  accented  -^-is  a  result  of  the  application  of 
the  r\ile  DSL,  since  it  is  accented  only  in  forms  which  have  low  pitched 
root  vowels  (cf.  mato  vs .  valgo ) . 

13 

Only  the  first  three  rules  are  ordered  with  respect  to  one  another. 

Furthermore,  these  three  rules  must  be  ordered  before  the  remaining 

four,  which  may  apply  in  any  order. 
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The  accentuation  of  prefixes  is  actually  not  as  straightforward  as 

we  have  presented  it  in  this  paper,  for  when  more  than  one  morpheme 

occurs  to  the  left  of  the  root,  it  is  the  rightmost  which  receives  the 

accent:  e.g.  3Sg.  pret.  uzlenke  <  uzlenkti  'bend  sideways',  but 

uzsilenke ,  where  uz-  is  the  verbal  prefix  and  si_  is  the  reflexive  mozT)heme. 

Furthermore,  when  disyllabic  prefixes  occur,  the  accent  appears  on  the 

second  syllable  of  the  prefix:  e.g.  3  Sg.  pret. apib are  <  apibarti 

'scold'.  Thus,  it  appears  that,  for  verbal  forms,  at  least,  there  is 

a  constraint  to  the  effect  that  the  accent  may  occur  no  farther  than 

one  syllable  to  the  left  of  the  root  syllable. 

There  exists  one  prefix  in  the  language,  namely  ger--  which  is 
different  from  all  other  prefixes  in  that  it  is  always  accented.  Because 


of  this  clearly  exceptional  behavior,  examination  of  forms  with  ger_- 
can  be  of  no  great  value  in  determining  '^.n  analysis  of  Lithuanian 
verbal  accentuation  in  general.  Therefore,  we  will  merely  note  the 
existence  of  per-  without  devoting  further  attention  to  it. 

For  example,  gelbeti ,  given  in  section  2.1,  group  II  (B)  ) 
is  exceptional  in  that  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  any  of  the  semantic 
categories  which  require  root  accent  assignment.   Its  expected  accentuation 
would  be  on  the  VS. 
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The   Accentuation  of  Lithuanian   Derived  Nominals 
Karen   Dudas 

0.1.      Although  numerous  studies   of  the  accentuation  of  Lithuanian 
nominals  have  "been  undertaken  at  one  time  or  another,  it  seeins  that 
irost  of  these   (and,    as   far  as  I  know»  all  of  those  done  from  a  generative 
point  of  view   )  have  dealt  only  with  primary,  non-derived  forms, 
passing  over  the  vast  body  of  nouns  which   are  obvious   derivations   from 
verbs,   adjectives  or  other  nouns.      It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
begin  the  task  of  providing  an  adequate  description  of  the   accentuation 
of  these  derived  nominals.      In  what   follows,  I  will   first  briefly  discuss 
the  suffixation  process  by  which  such   forms   are  produced  and  then 
describe   in   detail  the   apparent   relationships  between  the   various  types 
of  derivational  suffixes   and  the  accentual  properties  of  the  derived 
forms  which  they  produce.      Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  account   for  these 
relationships,   I  will  tentatively  suggest  some  linguistic  processes 
which  might  be   relevant  to  the   derivation  of  nominals.      It   is  hoped 
thatinthe     course  of  the  present  paper  some  progress  will  be  made  toward 
capturing  generalizations   about  the  accentuation  of  derived  nominals 
which  may  later  b3   found  to  be  valid  and  significant   for  the  description 
of  the  Lithuanian  derivational  process   as  a  whole. 

0.2.      At   the  outset   it   should  be   noted  that   a  paper  such   as   this, 
which  deals  with  the  accentuation  of  derived  form.s  ,  is   of  necessity 
extremely  tentative.      In  the   first  place,  ver^'"  little  is  known  about  the 
character  of  the  derivational  process   itself.      Furthermore,  it  has  yet  to 
be  determined  which  part   of  the  grammar  handles   derivation   (if  indeed 
there  is   a  separate  part  which  has  this    function)    and  what  the  relationship 
is  between  this   part   and  the   rest   of  the   grammar.      Because  nothing  can 
be  accomrplished  without  some  minimal  theoretical   framework,  in  what   follows 
I  will  be   assuming  that   derivation  is    carried  out  by   a  set  of  rules    and 
constraints  which   are   ver^r  much   like  those  which  have  been  posited  by 
lingtrLsts    for  the  phonological   component   of  a  generative   grammar.      It   is 
reasonable  that   if  such   rules   and  constraints  meet  the   various    conditions 
of  naturalness  which   are   insisted  upon  by  responsible  linguists  ,  they 
might  eventually  prove  to  be  of  at  least  some  value   for  the  correct 
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description  of  the   derivational  process — even  if  they  should  turn  out  to 
be  wrong  in  their  specifics. 

0.2.1.      In  addition,  I  will  be  assuminp  that  the  process   of  deri- 
vation is   in  some  way  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  prammar,  producing 
derived  stems  which  may  then  serve  as  the  underlying  representations 
to  which  the  phonological  riiles   apply.      This  is   a  reasonable  assumption 
to  make  since  derived  nominals  behave  exactly  like  primary  forms  in 
declension  and  therefore  probably  are  acted  upon  by  the  same  rules; 
however,  the  accentual  character  of  the  basic  parts   of  a  derived  nominal 
(i.e.   primary  stem  plus   derivationsil  suffix)   is  in  many  cases  such  that 
the  parts  would  produce  the  wrong  results  if  they  were  to  be   fed  directly 
into  the  phonological  rules  without   first   going  through  some  distinct 
process  of  derivation.      For  example,  the   Class  1  primary  noun  elnis 

'stag'  plus  the  derivational  suffix  -ena  in  fact  produces  the  Class   3 

V  X  2 

noun  elnena   'skin  of  a  stag';  however,  simply  feeding  /eln+ena/     into 

the  phonological  rules   as   an  underlying  r-3presentation  would  of  course 

produce  a  declensional  pattern  of  accentuation  in  accordance  with  Accent 

Class  1.     Therefore  it  seems   clear  that  such   forms  must  be  acted  upon  in 

some  way  before  they  reach  the  phonological  rules;   and  i'or  the  present 

paper  I  will  assume  that  the  relevant  processes  take  place  in  a  distinct 

part  of  the  grammar. 

0.3.     Before  proceeding,  it  should  also  be  explained  that  in  what 

follows  the  main  en^ihasis  will  be  on  the  derivation  of  nouns   from  other 

nouns.      There   are  two  reasons   for  this.      First  of  all,  the  derivational 

process  under  discussion  is  most  transparent  when  it  involves   derivation 

from  nouns  or  adjectives,  since  some  purely  segmental  problems    (which 

have  no  bearing  on  the  present  discussion  but   could  distract  one  from  the 

issue  at  hand)  which  mi^t  exist  in  the  derivation  of  nouns   from  verbal 

forms   are  totally  lacking  in  the  former  two  categories.     Secondly,  my 

investigation  of  derived  nominals  is    as  yet  incomplete,   and  what  work 

remains  to  be  done  involves  the  nominalization  of  verbal  and  adjectival 

forms.     At  this  point  it  seems  obvious  however  that  something  very  similar 

(if  not  identical)   is  going  on  in  derivation  from  all  three  categories, 

and  the  investigation  so  far  has   revealed  that  whatever  may  be  said  about 
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the  derivation  of  nouns    from  other  no\ins   is  in  almost  eveiy  instance 
also  applicable  to  nominalizations    from  verbs   and  adjectives.     Therefore 
it  seems   that   concentrating  on  this   one  area  will  simplify  the  discussion 
considerably  without   causing  any  loss  of  generality. 

1.1.  In  Lithuanian  the  derivation  of  nouns   is   accomplished  by 
affixation  of  a  derivational  suffix  to  either  a  noun,  adjective,  or  verb 
stem.      For  nouns   and  adjectives,  the  stem  is   that  part  which  is   left 

if  the  nominative  singular  ending  is   removed  (e.g.   nom.   sing,   elnis 
forms  the  stem  eln-) .      For  verbs   there  exist  three  separate  stems: 
the  infinitive  stem,  which  is  what   remains  when  the  infinitive  marker 
-ti  is  removed;  the  present  stem,  which  is  the  third  person  present 
tense   form  minus  its  tense/aspect  marker;  and  the  preterit  stem,  which 
is  what  is  left  when  the  ending  -£  or  -o  is   removed  from  the  third  person 
form  of  the  preterit.     Therefore   for  the   verb  m^gti    'to  like'    (3  pres. 
megsta;   3  pret.   mi  go)  the  infinitive,  present  and  preterit  stems   are 

XX  X 

meg- ,  megst-  and  meg-  respectively.      To  the  best  of  w  knowledge  only 
the  infinitive  and  preterit  stems  of  verbs  are  ever  combined  with 
nominalizing  suffixes.  •-  .  •  ; 

1.2.  For  each  of  the  three  grammatical  categories  to  which 

nominalizing  suffixes  may  be  added  there  exists   a  unique  set  of  these 

suffixes  such  that  the  same  suffix  never  appears   affixed  to  stems   of  more 

than  one  category.     That  is,   any  given  suffix  may  be   combined  either  with 

noion  stems  or  \d.th   adjective  stems,  but  never  with,   for  example,   noun 

stems   and  verb  or  adjective  stems.      Furthermore,  it  seems  that  within 

the  set  of  suffixes   combinable  with  verb  stems   additional  restrictions 

exist  so  that   a  given  suffix  may  appear  affixed  either  to  infinitive 

stems  or  to  preterit  stems,  but  never  to  both.      It  should  also  be  noted 

3 
that  the  underlying  accentuation  of  the  primary  stem     plays  no  part 

in  determining  which  suffix  may  be  used  id.th  it  in  derivation.     That  is, 

a  derivational  suffix  which  may  appear  for  example  with  nouns  is   combinable 

with   any  noun,   regardless  of  the   Ewicentuation  of  that  noun. 

1.3.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  in  Lithuanian  any  given  nominal- 
izing suffix  may  have  one  of  three   functions:     it  may  merely  add  semantic 
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content  vithout   affecting  the  grammatical  categorj'  of  the  stem  (e.g. 
vilkas    'wolf  but  vilkena   'wolfskin');  it  may  change  the   grammatical 
category  of  the  stem  with  which  it  is   combined  without  altering  semantic 
content   (e.g.    abejingas    'ambiguous'  but  abejingumas    'ambiguity');  it 
may  both  change  the  grammatical  category  of  the  stem  and  add  semantic 
content   (e.g.    seti    'to  sow'  but  setilvas    'a  machine  for  sowing'). 
Natiu-ally  all  the  nominalizing  suffixes  which   are  used  exclusively  with 
noun  stems    (this   group  includes  the  set  of  derivational  suffixes  which 
may  be  characterized  as   diminuitivizers )  necessarily  have  only  the   first 
function,  while  those  used  with  verbs  or  adjectives  may  be  of  either  the 
first  or  second  type. 

l.U.     There  seems  to  be  no  restriction  on  hoir  many  times   a  word 
may  go  through  the  derivation  process,  or  stated  differently,  a  word 

can  conceivably  consist  of  a  root  plus   any  number  of  derivational 

k 
suffixes.        Each  time  through  the  process   of  derivation  a  new  primary 

stem  is   created  and  a  new  derivational  suffix  is   added.      For  example, 

beginning  with  the  stem  /paukst-/    'bird',  the  suffix  /-ininkas/  is 

added  to  produce  paukstininkas    'one  who  raises  birds'.     This  word  In 

turn  forms  the  primary  stem  /paukstinink-/  to  which  another  suffix 

/-yste/  is    added  to  form  paukstininkyste    'the  raising  of  birds'. 

Similarly,  we   find  malunas    'mill';  meiluninkas      'miller';  maluninkCene 

'miller's  wife'.      Confounded  diminuitive  suffixes  naturally  result  in 

the  intensification  of  the  degree  of  smallness  or  endearment.      Cf. 

paukstis    'bird';  paijkstelis    'birdie';  paukstelytis    'little  birdie'. 

1.5.     Logically,  certain  semantic  restrictions  do  exist  on  which 

primary  stems  may  be   combined  with  what  suffix  (in  addition  to  the 

grammatical  restrictions    already  mentioned).     Thus,   an  abstract  noun 

like  darbas    'work'  would  never  appear  combined  for  example  with  the 

suffix  -ena,  which  indicates    'the  skin-    of  an  animal';  so  that  no 

form  ''-darbena  would  occur  in  non-poetic  speech.     However  the  sem>antic 

character  of  other  suffixes  is  such  that  they  could  conceivably  be 

combined  with   any  stem  which  is  otherwise    (grammatically)  permissible. 

One  of  these  is  -ininkas ,  which  denotes    'one  who  is  involved  in  some 

7 
way  with  X'  where  X  is   any  noiin  to  which  the  suffix  is   added. 
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2.1.      As  \Tas   noted  above,   for  any  noitiinalizin^  suffix,  thei^ 

apparently  exist  no  restrictions   concerning  the  accentuation  of  primary 

stems  with  which  it  maj'  be   combined  in  derivation.     That  is,   any  suffix 

may  be   affixed  to  stems  belonging  to   any   accent   class    as   long  as   this 

would  not   violate  the  non-accentual  restrictions  mentioned  above. 

What,  is  most  significant  to  the  present  discussion  is  the  fact  that   for 

each  suffix,   regardless   of  the  accentuation  of  the  prim.aiy  stem  v;ith 

which  it  is   combined,   derived  forms  with   certain  predictable  accentual 

properties    are  produced  every  time  that   suffix  is   used.      Specifically, 

for  any  derivational  suffix,   it  is  possible  to  predict    (l)  whether  the 

nouns   it  is   used  to  derive  will  be  accentually  mobile  or  immobile   and 

(2)  if  the   derived  notm  is   immobile,  whether  the  accent  will   fall  on 

o 
the  primary  stem  or  on  the  suffix.        On  the  basis  of  these  predictable 

accentual  properties  which  are  shared  by  all  derived  nominals  ,  it  is 

possible  to  divide  Lithuanian  nominalizing  suffixes  into  the   following 

three   groups : 

2.1.1.      Group  A,  which  is  by   far  the  largest   of  the  three,   includes 
nearly  all  the  nominalizing  suffixes  in  the  language.      These  Group  A 
suffixes,  when  they  are  combined  with  stems  of  any  accent  class,   always 
produce  derived  nominals  which  have  immobile  stress  on  the   derivational 
suffix   (e.g.   paukstis   (2)      'bird'  but  paukstiena   (l)    'meat   of  fowl'; 
paukstide   (2)    'birdhouse';  kunigas    (3)    'priest'  but  kunigi.la   (2)  priest- 
hood'.    Of  course  the  pitch  of  the  stressed  syllable   (for  monosyllabic 
suffixes)   determines  whether  the  surface  intonation  will  be   acute  or 
grave  or  circumflex  and  thus  whether  the   derived  novin  will  be  of  Accent 
Class  1  or  2.      The   following  is   a  list  of  some  of  the  most  comjnon  nominal- 
izing suffixes  used  to  derive  no\ms   from  other  nouns.  (For  other 
nominalizing  suffixes,  see  Senn  1966:316-332.) 

2.1.1.      GBOUP  A:  . 

-ide    (2)  paukstis    (2)    'bird':  paukstide    (2)    'birdhouse' 

arklys   (3)    'horse';  arklide   (2)    'horsestail' 
-lena  (l)  elnis    (l)    'stag';  elniena  (l)    'venison' 

vilkas    (U)    'wolf;   vilkiena   (l)    'wolf  meat' 
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-iena  (gen.   -ienos)    (2)  bulve   (l)    'potato';  biHvlena  (2)    'potato  field' 

aviza  (3)    'barley';  aviziena  (2)    'barley  field' 
-ienp    (1)  St  umbras    (2)    'buffalo';   stumbrlene   (l)    'buffalo  cow' 

sun us    (3)    'son';  sunlene   (l)    'daughter-in-law' 
-ietis    (2)  kaimas   (l)    'village';  kaitrietis    (2)    'villager' 

gimine    (3)    'relationship';   giminietis    (2)    'a  relative' 
-ija  (gen.   -i:jos)    (2)       brolis    (l)    'brother';  brolija  (2)    'brotherhood' 

kunigas    (3)    'priest';  kunigija  (2)    'priesthood'   ,. 
-ynas    (l)  dilge   (l)    'nettle';   dilg^nas    (l)    'nettle  thicket' 

Ezuolas    (3)    'oak  tree';   azuolynas    'oak  forest' 
-yne   (2)  paukstis   (2)    'bird';  paijkst^ne   (2)    'place  where 

birds  flock' 

akmuo   (i)    'stone';   akmenyne   (2)    'stoney  place' 
-yst^   (2)  ateivis    (2)    'iirmigrant '  ;   ateivyste   (2)    'immigration' 

kunigas    (3)    'priest';  kunigyste   (2)    'priesthood' 
-iskis    (2)  dvasia  (2)    'holy  spirit';  dvasigkis    (2)    'priest' 

daub a  (U)    'ravine';   daub?skis   (2)    'one  who  lives  in  a 
ravine ' 
-uomene   (l)  Jaunis   (2)    'young  man,  youth';  .1  aunuomene   (l)    'yoimg 

manhood' 

k arias    (k)    'an  arn^'';  kari uomene   (l)    'the  arny' 

Diminuitive  Suffixes:     -aitis   (l),  -elis   (2),  -ike   (2),  -^rtis   (l),  -iukas   (2), 
-iukstis    (1),  -ukas    (2),  -ulis    (2),  -utis    (2),  -tizis    (2) 
2.1.2.      Group  B  consists  of  those  suffixes  which   always  produce  mobile 
nouns  of  Accent  Class   3.  There  are  relatively  few  suffixes  of  this  type 

in  the  language  and  of  the   few  mentioned  by  Senn  those  used  vrith  primary 
noun  stems   are  listed  below: 

2.1.2.1.      GROUP  B:  '  - 

-end  (3)         kiaxme   (l) 'marten';  kiaunena  (3) 'martenpelt ' 
ve?sis    (2)    'calf;  versena  (3)    'calfskin' 
•••..'  viikas   (U)    'wolf;  vilkena     (3)    'wolfskin' 

.      •  -in as    (3)       stirna  (l)    'roe(deer)';  staminas    (3)    'roebuck' 

•  ■     ••  meske   (2)    'bear';  meskinas    (3)    'male  bear' 

avis    (U)    'sheep';  avinas    (3)    'ram' 
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2.1.3.      Like   Group  A  suffixes,  those  in  Group   C  always  produce 
derived  nominals  which  have   immobile   accent.      But   unlike  those   in  Group 
A,    (which   always   produce  suffix-accented  derived  forms)   those  in  Grovip 
C  produce  nominals  which   are  accented  either  on  the  primary  stem  or  on 
the  derivational  suffix,   depending  on  the  accentuation  of  the  primary 
stem:,   if  the  stem  with  which  the  suffix  is    combined  belongs  to  Accent 
Class  1  or  2   (that  is,  has  underlying  stress)  then  in  the  derived  form 
the  accent  will  remain  exactly  where  it  was  in  the  -orimary  stem;   if 
the  primary  stem  is   mobile   Class    3  or  i+ ,   then  the   derived  noun  will  be 
accented  on  the  derivational   suffix   (e.g.    auksas    (l)    Void';   auksininkas 
(1)    'poldsmith'  but  darbas    (3)    'vork ' ;   darbininkas    (2)    'workman').      It 
seems  that  thereare  very   few  derivational  suffixes  of  this  type  in 
Lithuanian.      I  know  of  only  one    (the  nominalizinp  suffix  -ininkas ) 

which  definitely  belongs  to  Group  C;  however,   it  appears  that  the  suffix 

12 
-imas/-ymas ,       which  is   used  to  form  gerunds,  behaves  in  basically  the 

same  way  as  -ininkas .     But  because  I  have  not  yet  fiolly  investigated  the 
formation  of  Lithuanian  perunds,  I  am  reluctant  to  offer  any  definite 
classification  for  this   suffix.      Brief  investigation  reveals  that  there 
are  probably  also  a  few  suffixes  of  this   sort  which  occur  in  other 
types  of  derivation   (e.g.    adjectives   derived. from  nouns),  and  it  is   for 
this   reason  that   I  set  up  a  separate  Group  C  at  all;  hopefully  the 
present   discussion  will  be   able  to  capture  som.e   generalization   about 
Lithuanian  derivation  as   a  whole.      For  the  time  being  however,   "Group" 
C  consists  of  -ininkas   and  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  throughput  all  of 
what   follows . 

3.1.      From  the   above   description  of  Lithuanian   derivation  it   is 
clear  that  the   first  thing  to  do  in  attempting  to  provide  an  explanation 
for  the  accentual  relationshit)  between  primary  forms   and  the  nominals, 
derived  from  them  is  to  determine  the   accentual  character  of  the  deri- 
vational suffixes    (since  the   accentual   character  of  the  primary  stems   is 
already  known)   so  that   a  basis  will  be  provided  for  discussion  of  the 
accentual  interaction  which  must   occur  between  stem  and  suffix  in  derivation. 
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3.2.  It  has   alrea^  been  determined  that  on  the  basis   of  the  three 
accentually  different  types  of  derived  nominals  produced  there  nmst  be 
three  different  types    (with  respect  to  accentuation)  of  derivational 
suffix.     In  what  follows  I  will  try  to  account   for  this   triple  distinction 
by  establishing  a  distinct   accentual  character  for  each  group  of  suffixes. 
Of  the  three  suffix  types,  those  of  Group  A  are  always    accented*  those  of 
Group  B  are  never  accented  and  thoSe  of  Group  G  are  sometiires   accented. 
Disregarding  Group  C  for  the  moment,  it  appears  that  the  opposition 
between  Group  A  and  B  suffixes   resembles  in  some  ways  that  which  exists 
between  immobile  and  mobile  primary  nouns.     That  is,  since  Group  A 

suf fixes   are   always    accented,  perhaps  it  is  the  case  that  the  accent  is 
simply  there  in  the  underlying  representation.  Just  as  it  is   for  immobile 
primary  nouns.     Group  B  suffixes  however  never  carry  word  accent  and  in 
fact   derive   forms  which  end  up  with  no  accent  in  their  underlying 
representations.     What  this  suggests   is  that  perhaps   the  accentual 
opposition  between  Group  A  and  B  suffixes  is  actually  one  between  under- 
lying accent  and  no  underlying  accent. 

3.3.  However,  it  immediately  becomes   apparent  that  such  a  course 
misses  entirely  the  major  generalization  which  is  to  be  made  about  the 
accentuation  of  Lithuanian  derivational  suffixes.     Since  at  least  80% 
of  the  nominalizing  suffixes  which  I  know  of  belong  to  Group  A,  it  seems 
that  the  native  speaker  would  feel  that  the  thing  to  do  is  stress  the 
suffix  in   a  derived  nominal.      In  other  words,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stress  is  not  something  which  the  speaker  has  to  memorize  separately   for 
each  suffix;  on  the  contrary,  he  probably  feels  that   any  suffix  which 
does  not  receive  stress  is  in  some  way  exceptional   (and  it  will  become 
clear  later  that  assigning  accent  by   rule  also  allows   a  characterization 
of  the  speaker's  probable   feelings  on  this  matter  of  exceptionality.) 
Therefore,  I  will  assume  that  stress  is   not  present  in  the  underlying 
representations   of  the  derivational  suffixes  but  is   assigned  by  some  rule. 

3.3.1.      In  order  to  determine  what  the  exact  character  of  this   rule 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  suffixes   of  Groups  B  and  C.   First  of  all, 
there  must  be  something  which  prevents  the  rule   from  stressing  all  those 
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suffixes  which  have  been  included  in  Group  B  above.      Either  the   stress 
insertion  rule  itself  is   restricted,  or  the  Group  B  suffixes  must  be 
marked  as  exceptional.      Clearly  the  latter  alternative  is  preferable 
in  this   case  because  of  the   fact  that  there   are  relatively   few  suffixes 
included  in  Group  B,    and  these,   since  they  are   never  accented  themselves 
and  produce  Class    3  derived  nouns,  must  be   felt  by  the  speaker  to  behave 
in  a  manner  which  is  somewhat  unusual — given  the   pireat  number  of  Group 
A  suffixes.      Furthermore,  in  addition  to  being  few  in  number,  the  Group  B 
suffixes   occur  in  actual  usage  very  infrequently.      (This  is   not  surprising, 
considering  the  rather  specisilized  meanings  of  some  of  them.     e.g.   -en a 
'skin  of  an  animal'   and  -inas ,  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  m-ale  of 
the  species  when  the  general  name  of  an  animal  is   feminine  in  gender, 
e.g.   l§.pe    'fox'  but  1  spinas    'male   fox*.)     Therefore,  it  will  not  be 
assumed  that  the  accent  insertion  rule   for  derivational  suffixes   is 
restricted  with   respect  to  Group  B  suffixes,  but   rather  that  such  suffixes 
are  marked  as  exceptions  to  the   rule.      In  this  way  ve  will  hopefully  be 
characterizing  what  the  speaker  must   feel  about  the  accentuation  of  Group 
B  suffixes. 

3.^.      Group  C  suffixes    (i.e.    at  this  point  -ininkas ) ,  it  will  be 
recalled,  are  sometimes   accented  and  sometimes  not,   depending  on  the 
underlying  accentuation  of  the  stem  with  which  they  are   combined.      In 
keeping  with  the  idea  that  accentuation  of  the  derivational  suffix  is 
a  majoi*  tendency  of  the  language   and  thus  should  not  be  memorized  for 
each  suffix,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  assign  stress  to  these  suffixes   as 
well   as  to  those  of  Group  A.      (This  stress  would  then  have  to  be  removed 
later  in  some   cases.)     However,   as   a  result  of  saying  that  the  same   rule 
which   assigns   stress  to  Group  A  suffixes   operates  on  those  of  Group  C 
certain  difficulties   arise.      It  will  be  noted  that  -ininkas  ,  which  appears 
as   -ininkas  when   accented,   is    disyllabic.      This   means   that   any  rule  v;hich 
is   responsible   for  assigning  accent  to  it  must  specify  that  the  second 
(or  last)  syllable  is  to  receive  the  stress.     However,  I  know  of  one 
other  suffix  which  belongs   to   Group  A  and  w^i.ich   is   also  disyllabic.      This 
suffix,  -uomene ,   alwa?,'-s  bears  stress  on  its    first  syllable.      To  take   care 
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of  this   suffix  it  seems  that  the  suffix  stress   insertion  rule  sho\ald 
place  stress  on  the   first  syllable  of  the   derivational  suffix.     Obvioxisly 


the  same  rxile  shoiild  not  accomplish  the  insertion  of  stress  on  both  the 
first  and  last  syllables   of  derivational  suffixes. 

3.5.     It  seems  that    ,  if  the  suffix  stress  insertion  rule  is  to 
cover  all  Group  A  suffixes,  including  -uomene ,  "then  two  alternatives   are 
possible:     Either  (l)  the  suffix  strfess  insertion  i-ule  must  be  vrritten 
to  specify  that  accent  is  inserted  on  the  first  syllable  (which  is  of 
course  the  only  syllable   for  monosylldbie  suffixes)  of  the  suffix  ahd 
then  a  minor  rule  of  stress  insertion  will  specif^''  the  second  syllable 
to  take   care  of  those  suffixes  like  -ininkas ;  or  (2)  we  can  write  the 
suffix  stress  insertion  rule  in  the  same  way  but  assume  that  stress 
is  underlying  for  polysyllabic  suffixes    (like  -ininkas)  which  have  the 
second  (or  perhaps  some  other  syllable)   accented.     Neither  alternative 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  other.     As    far  as  the   first  is  concerned, 
it  does  seem  true  that  -ininkas ,  being  a  derivational  suffix,  probably 
should  receive  stress   at  the  same  time   as  the  Group  A  suffixes;  however, 
having  to  use  a  minor  rule  to  do  this  seems  to  neutralize  the   advantage. 
On  the  other  heind,  the  second  alternative  of  asstuning  that  -ininkas  is 
different   from  all  other  nominalizing  suffixes  in  the  language  in  that 
it   alone  has  underlying  stress   does  not  really  seem  to  have  any  advantages 
or  disadvantages  that  I   can  see. 

3.5.1.  .  It  should  be  noted  that  this  particular  problem  of  what  to 
do  about  assigning  stress  to  polysyllabic  nominalizing  suffixes  probably 
arises  because  of  the  scarcity  of  such  suffixes  in  the  language.     That 
is,  since  almost   all  derivational  suffixes   are  monosyllabic,  the  suffix 
stress  insertion  rule  is  probably  felt  by  the  speaker  to  need  no  specifi- 
cation for  stress   assignment  to  a  particular  syllable.     On  tbe  other  hand, 
-ininkas  is  one  of  the  most  productive  nominalizing  suffixes  in  the 
language,   and  therefore  the  speaker  should  have   a  well-established  notion 
of  what  to  do  with  it   accentually.      At  the  same  time,  -ininkas  is  somewhat 
uniisual  with  regard  to  other  facets  of  the  derivational  process  which 
will  be  discussed  below   (cf.   section  U.9),  so  that  perhaps  it  is    felt  by 
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the  speaker  to  be  in   general  different   from  other  nominalizing  suffixes. 
These   conflicting  bits   of  information  contribute  toward  making  it  im- 
possible to  decide   at  this   time  exactly  how  to  treat  the  accentuation  of 
polysyllabic  suffixes.     T'ore  evidence  is  needed — perhaps   a  few  more 
polysyllabic  suffixes   or  the  knowledge  that  these  are  the  only  two  in 
the  language  or  the  intmtions  of  a  native  speaker. 

3.6.      For  the  purposes   of  the  present  paper,   it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  Lithuanian  possesses   some  very  early  rule  of  suffix  stress 
insertion  (henceforth  referred  to  as  SSI)  which  inserts  stress   on  the 
nominalizing  suffixes   and  which  may  or  may  not  specif^r  that  this  stress 
be  placed  on  the   first  syllable  of  polysyllabic  suffixes.     ITiis    rule  is 
responsible  for  inserting  stress   on  the   great  majority  of  nominalizing 
suffixes  in  the  language  but  does  not  apply  to  Crroup  B  suffixes,  which 
are  marked  as  exceptions   to  it.      Depending  on  the  exact   form  of  SSI, 
polysyllabic  suffixes  like  -ininkas   may  either  receive  their  stress  by  a 
minor  rule  or  have  underlying  stress;  either  of  these  alternatives  will 
produce  the  sane  result,  while  neither  of  them  seems  to  make  any  especially 
desirable  or  undesirable  claims.     That  is,  at  the  time  in  the   derivational 
process  when  whatever  accentual  interaction  occurs  between  nominalizing 
suffixes   and  primary  stems   actually  takes  place,  -ininkas  ,  like  the 
Group  A  suffixes,  will  already  have  stress  of  its  own.      Group  B  suffixes 
will  remain  stressless . 

l+.l.      At  the  beginning  of  this   section  it  was   mentioned  that  because 
Lithuanian  derived  nominals  exhibit  three  different  types  of  accentuation, 
depending  on  the  nominalizing  suffix  used,  I  would  be  trying  to  establish 
a  corresponding  triple  accentual  distinction  between  the  derivational 
suffixes  themselves.      So  far  this  has   not  been  accomplished.     At  this 
point  in  the  discussion.  Group  A  and  C  suffixes  enter  into  the  derivational 
process   already  stressed,  while  Group  B  suffixes   are  xinstressed.     The 
reason  for  the  accentual  differences  between  forms   derived  with  Group  A 
suffixes   and  those  derived  with  Group  C  suffixes  is  yet  to  be  established. 
These   differences  will  be  expleiined  in  the   following  sections. 
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U.2.     Assuming  that  when  whatever  interaction  exists  between 
primary  stems   and  derivational  suffixes  takes  place  suffixes  of  Group 
A  and  C  are  already  stressed,  while  those  of  Group  B  have  no  stress,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  exactly  what  the  interaction  between  these 
suffixes   and  primary  stems  must  be  to  produce  derived  nominals  with  the 
distribution  of  accentual  properties   described  in  Section  III  above. 

U.3.     Since  it  is   apparently  the   case  that  the  accentuation  of  the 
primary  stem  usually  has  little  to  do  with  determining  the  accentuation 
of  nominals   derived  from  it   (i.e.   the  same  stem  combined  with  three 
suffixes  will  yield  three  derived  nominsds,  each  with  a  different  type 
of  accentuation  (cf.   triusis    (2)    'rabbit';  trixjsiena  (l)    'rabbit  meat'; 
triusena  (3)    'rabbit  skin';  triusininkas    'one  who  raises   rabbits'.) 
and  since  it  also  turns   out  to  be  the   case  in  all  but   a  few  instances 
(involving  -ininkas)  that  stress,  if  it  is  present   at  all,  occurs   on 
the  derivational  suffix  and  not  on  the  primary  stem,  it  seems  that  the 
grammar  of  Lithuanian  must  contain  some  mechanism  by  which  the  primary 
stem  loses  its  stress.     Probably  the  most  likely  candidate   for  thi6 
Job  wovild  be  some  type  of  left   de-stressinp  rule — perhaps   a  rule  which  says 
that  whenever  there  are  two  stresses  present  in  a  derived  stem,  de-stress 
the  leftmost.     Such  a  rule  would  work  well   for  derived  stems  with  Group 
A  suffixes;  however,  difficulties   arise  immediately  when  one  tries  to 
use  it  to  account   for  the  accentuation  of  forms   derived  with  Groxip  B  or 
C  suffixes.      Taking  the  latter  group  first   (i.e.   those  with  -ininkas) 
it  becomes  evident  that,  if  the   assumption  that  -ininkas   alreact/'  bears 
stress  is  to  be  maintained,  then  whenever  the  Suffix  is   combined  with  a 
Class  1  or  2  stem  a  de-stressing  rule  will  produce  derived  forms  with 
accentuation  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  which   actually  occurs. 
That  is,  by  the  use  of  a  left  de-stressing  rule,  a  form  derived  from  a 
Class  1  or  2  stem  plus  -ininkas  will  end  up  stressed  on  the  derivational 
suffix,  while  in  reality  such   forms  are   root-stressed.     Obviously  what 
would  be  needed  to  guarantee  the  correct  output  with  Group  C  suffixes 
would  be   a  rule  which  de-stresses  to  the  right. 
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k.k.      V/ith  nominals    derived  by  the   combination  of  Group  B  suffj.xes 
with  the  primary  stem,  neither  a  ripht  nor  a  left   de-stressing  rule  woiJ-d 
be   feasible.     Obviously,  if  ve   are  to  maintain  the  tentative  rule  of  SSI 
described  above,   and  if  Group  B  suffixes   are  to  be  marked  as  exceptions 
to  that  rule  so  that  they  have  no  stress   at  the  time  when  they  are  supposed 
to  interact   accentually  with  the  primary  stem;  then  the  environment   for 
neither  sort  of  de-stressinp;  rule  could  possibly  be  met  by   forms   derived 
with   a  Group  B  suffix. 

k.5.      Although  one  could  conceivably  say  that  these  suffixes 
exceptionally  condition  left  de-stressing,  even  minimal  consideration 
indicates  that  this    alternative  is   to  be   avoided  at  all   costs.      Intuitively, 
the  character  of  a  de-stressing  rule  is   such  that  it  operates  only  when 
its   application  accomplishes  some   function — for  example  when  it  avoids 
adjacent  stresses  or  works   to  satisfy  a  one-stress-per-word  type  of 
constraint.      However,  to  have  Gro\ip  B  suffixes  exceptionally  condition  the 
operation  of  such   a  rule  amounts   to   claiimng  that   an:,'thing  csin  condition 
a  de-stressing  rule — in  this   case  it  just  happens  to  be   a  derivational 
suffix,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it   could  not  be  the   accusative  singular 
ending  or  a  dental  stop — even  though  the  application  of  the  rule  accomplishes 
no  natural   function.      The  desirability  of  such  a  claim  is   of  course  hi^ly 
suspect.     It  seems  therefore  that  something  other  than  left  de-stressing 
must  be  responsible   for  removing  stress    from  primary  stems   combined  with 
Group  B  suffixes. 

U.6.      It  appears  then  that  there  is  no  reasonable  wey  to  use  de- 
stressing  to  account   for  the  elimination  of  primary  stem  accent  in  all 
three   accentual  types  of  derived  fonns  ;  even  though  we  might  use   a  left 
de-stressing  rule  with  Group  A  suffixes   and  a  separate  de-stressing  rule 
which  works  to  the  ri^t  for  forms  with  Group  C  suffixes    (assioming  that 
some  way  were   foiond  to  Justify  using  two  such  opposing  processes  to 
accomplish  basically  the  same  thing)   there   is   no  reasonable  way   a  de- 
stressing  rule  could  be  made  to  work   for  derived  forms  with  Group  B 
suffixes.     ITierefore,  it  would  not  be  imreasonable  to  abandon  de-stressing 
riiles   and  look  elsewhere   for  an  explanation  of  the   apparent  neutralization 
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of  primary  stem  stress,  in  the  hope  that  some  other  method  cem  be  found 
which  might  be  able  to  capture  some  generalization  about  the  process. 

k.7.     Since  it  seems  that  the  accentuation  of  the  derived  form  is 
in  most  cases   determined  by  the  accentual  properties  of  the  derivational 
suffix  and  apparently  has  little  to  do  with  the  accentuation  of  the 
primary  stem,  and  since  it  has  been  determined  that  there  is  no  plausible 
way  to  lise  ordinary  de-stressing  rules  to  produce   all  three  types  of 
derived  forms,  it  mi^t  be  necessary  to  look   for  some  de-stressing 
mechanism  which  itself  is  part  of  the  derivational  process,  and  which 
thus  makes  the  use  of  separate  de-stressing  rules   for  each  suffix  type 
unnecessary.     What  I  would  propose  at  this  point  is  the  notion  that 
perhaps  when  the  derivational  suffixation  takes  place,  the  accent  of  the 
primary  stem  is  simply  neutralized.     Or,  stated  differently,  whatever 
part  of  the  grammar  is   responsible   for  pairing  up  primary  stems  with 
nominalizing  suffixes  to  produce  new  derived  forms   (which  are  then  fed 
into  the  regular  process  of  derivation       as  underlying  forms)   automatically 
cancels  out  the  underlying  accentuation  of  the  stem.     It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  if  such  a  process  exists,  it  miist  affect  only  stress   and 
allow  londerlying  tonal  contrasts  to  be  maintained:  otherwise  it  wovild 
not  be  the   case   (as  it  is)  that  in  all  Class   3  derived  forms,  in  those 
cases  in  declension  where  the  surface  word  accent  occurs  on  the  first 
syllable ,  the  surface  intonation  matches  exactly  that  of  the  primary 
stem  in  declension,      (e.g.    vilkas    (U)    'wolf:   vilkena  (3)  nom.  pi. 
vilkenos    'wolfskin':   meske   (2)    'bear';  meskinas    (3)    'male  bear'). 

U.T.I.     The  only  motivation  I  can  give   for  the  choice  of  this 
particiilar  mechanism  (which  will  be  referred  to  as  Stem  Accent  Neutreili- 
zation  or  SAN)  is  that  it  works.     Where  de-stressing  fails  to  work  at 
all,  SAN  serves  nicely  to  account   for  why  the  accentuation  of  derived 
forms  seems  to  be  in  miOst   cases  eo  completely  independent  of  that  of  the 
primary  stem.      It  works  to  get   rid  of  the  stress  in  stems  which  are 
combined  with  Group  B  suffixes  to  form  .OLass   3  derived  nominals    (which 
have  no  underlying  stress),   a  situation  in  which  no  kind  of  de-stressing 
rvile  could  seriously  be  proposed.      The  only  place  where  it  does  not  work 
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is  with   fonris   derived  by  the   affixation  of  -ininkas    (or  any  Group   C 
suffix,   if  others   really   do  exist)    and  this   problem  will  be   discussed 
below. 

1+.T.2.     There   are  a  few  observations   about  Lithuanian  which 
might  help  to  Justify  proposing  a  irechanisiri  like  SM  for  this  particular 
language .      First  of  all,   it  seems    from  recent  work  on  Lithuanian    .. 
accentuation  (Kenstowicz  and  Dudas    and  0 'Bryan  in  this   volume)  that  the 
language  is  equipped  to  handle  at  most  one  accent  per  stem  underlyingly  and 
one   accent  per  word  at  the  surface.      At  the  word  level,  when  multiply 
stressed  nouns   are  produced  by  the  addition  of  stressed  endings  to 
stressed  stems,  there  is   a  r\ile,  which  Kenstowicz  refers  to  as  Stress 
Adjustment,  which  neutralizes   all  but  the  leftmost  stress   in  the  word. 
We  shall  see  later  that   an  identical  rule  m.ay  apply  in  the   formation 
of  prefixed  nomlnals  to  eliminate   all  but  the   first  stress    (i.e.   that 
on  the  prefix)   in  the  word  before  the  prefixed  form  enters   ordinary 
phonological  derivation  as   an  underlying  form  and  may  in  fact  operate 
as   a  filter  on  all  derived  forms.      These  two  rules   for  adjusting  stress 
(Kenstowicz 's  Stress   Adjustment,  which  is   an  ordinary  phonological 
rule   and  the  one  exactly  like  it  which   applies  to  prefixed  forms  before 
they  enter  the  phonological  component)   along  with  SAI*7  appear  to  be 
part  of  a  Lithuanian  conspiracy  to  produce  words  with  only  one  stress 
and,   at   a  deeper  level,  to  produce  stems  with  at  most  one  stress. 

U.T.3.      Secondly,   after  a  stem  has  entered  the  derivational 
process,  its   underlying  accentuation  has   in  most  cases  no  function  which 
could  not  be  taken  over  ty  the   accentual  properties  of  the  derivational 

suffix.      In  Lithuanian  nominaJ.s ,  the  presence  or  absence  of  underlying 

Ik 
stress  on  nouns  has   no  semantic  import.  Apparently  the  only  fiinction 

underlying  stress  has  is  to  determine  what  sort  of  accentual  paradigm 

(mobile  or  immobile)  will  be  produced  for  each  word  in  declension. 

In  derived  forms  however,  there  is    always    a  derivational  suffix  present 

which  either  does   or  does   not   carry  stress   and  it  is   conceivable  that  the 

presence  or  absence  of  stress   on  this   suffix  could  serve  the   same  purpose 

as  the  presence  or  absence  of  stress   on  the  underived  primary  no\:ins 
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served.      Since  the  only  function  stress  on  the  primary  stem  has    could 
be  taken  over  by  the  derivational  suffix  accentuation,  the  presence  of 
SAN  in  the  derivational  process   fiinctions  to  remove  a  possibly  superfluous 
accent  from  the  stem. 

U.S.      The  reader  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  even  the  presence 
of  a  mechanism  like  SM  within  the  process  of  derivation  will  not 
acco\mt   for  the  accentuation  of  nominals   derived  by  means   of  Oroup  C 
suffixes  such  as  -ininkas .      It  was  noted  above  that   for  such  forms   a 
left  de-stressing  rule  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  forms  which 
are  accentually  Jiust  the  opposite  of  those  which  actually  occvir  when- 
ever the  suffix  is   combined  \7ith  a  Class  1  or  2  noun.     In  this   respect, 
SM  acts  no  differently.      If  SAN  actuaJ.ly  does  exist  as  part  of  the 
derivational  process,  then  for  some  reason  stems  which  are  combined  with 
Group  C  suffixes  must  not  be  submect  to  this  primary  stem  de-stressing  m 
mechanism.      Although  this   causes   difficulties,  they  are  not  unresolvable . 

h.9.     Recall  that  various  difficulties  concerning  the  accentuation 
of  -ininkas  were  noted  above  in  section  3.5.1,  and  it  was  revealed 
that  this  particular  suffix  is  extremely  productive  in  the  language. 
It  is  so  productive  that   a  quidc  check  of  the  dictionary  reveals  that 
for  most  nouns  there  is   a  form  with  -ininkas  listed.      This    frequency 
of  occurrence  and  productivity  is  of  course  the  result  of  the 
extremely  flexible  semantic  properties  of  the  suffix.      The  semantic 
character  of  -ininkas  is  such  that  it  may  be  combined  with  virtually  any 
noun  to  indicate  someone  who  somehow  is   connected  with  the  noun  the 
suffix  appears  with.     However,  the  exact  relationship  between  person 
and  object  may  vary  considerably: 

auks as    (l)    'gold';  auksinlnkas    (l)    'goldsmith' 

avis    (U)    'sheep';   avininkas    (2)    'shepherd' 

brostva  (2)    'brotherhood';  brostvininkas    (l)    'member  of  a  brotherhood' 

perkunas    (l)    'thunder';  perkuninkas    (l)    'thionder  worshipper' 
This  semantic  variation  is  not  present  in  words   derived  by  the  iise  of 
other  suffixes,     -ena  for  example  always   derives  nominals  meaning    'skin 
of  X'  where  X  is  the  noun  it  is   combined  Td.th,  or  -lena  always  indicates 
'meat  of  X'.      In  fact,   rather  than  acting  semantically  like  an  ordinary 
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derivational  suffix,  -ininkas  behaves  more  like  an  affix  entering 
into  composition  with   a  stem,   since  in  composition  the  semantic   character 
of  the  newly  formed  word  is  never  definitely  predictable: 
ko.la  (1)    'foot':  pal-.oja  (l)    'footstool' 

duja  (h)    'tiny  particle';  padu,1a  (3)    'very  tiny  narticle' 
laikas    (k)    'time':  palaikas    (3)    'the  rest,  the  remainder' 
Therefore,  what  might  be  suggested  is  that  -ininkas   is  not   felt  by 
the  speaker  to  be  an  ordinary  derivational  suffix.      If  this   is   true, 
then  the   fact  that  the  primary  stems  with  which  -ininkas  is  combined  are 
not  subject  to  SM  is  not   remarkable.     As  we  shall  see  later,   forms 
derived  by  the  use  of  -ininkas  may  not  be  subject  to  any  rules  which   are 
specifically  connected  with  derivation  and  actually  are   accentually 
.derived  by  the  application  of  the  same   rule  which  seems   to  derive  many 
prefixed  forms. 

U.9.      It  shoTold  also  be  mentioned  here  that  in  case  the  suffix 
-i mas /-y mas  used  to  form  gerunds  should  (as   I  suspect  it  will)   actually 
turn  out  to  be  like  -ininkas   in  that  it  belongs  to  Group  C,  it  would  also 
have  to  be  somehow  exempt   from  SAN.      In  the   case  of  -imas/-ymas  this 
would  not  be  difficult  to  explain.      Since  it   forms   gerunds,  this   suffix 
of  course  occurs   only  with   verb  stems.      In  verb  stems  however,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  root  accent  is   closely  connected  to  semantic 
considerations;   and  consequently,  the  loss  of  this   accent  which  would 
occur  through  the  operation  of  SAI'  could  cause   considerable  semantic 
ambigvdty  for  the  speaker.      Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  such   a 
suffix  would  behave  in  the  sajne  way  as  -ininkas  with   respect  to  accent, 
maintaining  the  original  accentuation  of  the  stem   (i.e.   the  suffix 
itself  appears. accented  only  when  the  primary  stem  had  no  underlying  stress.) 

I+.IO.      Even  assuming  that  Group  C  suffixes  Jvistifiably  do  not  cause 
the  primary  stems  with  which  they   are   combined  to  be  de-stressed  by  SAN, 
one   m\ist   still   account   for  the   removal  of  the   accent   from  the   derivational 
suffix  when  the  primary  stem,  is    Class  1  or  2.     It  was  sxiggested  above 
that  perhaps   derived  forms  with  -ininkas  were  semantically  similar  to 
compounds    form.ed  by  the   addition  of  a  prefix  to  a  primary  stem.      It 
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mi^t  therefore  be  possible  that  it  i^sembles  these   fonrs   accentueilly 
also.     In  order  to  determine  whether  this  is   triie ,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  accentuation  of  prefixed  nouns. 

5.1.  There  are  several  nominal  prefixes  which  occur  in  Lithuanian, 
and  these  prefixes   are  much  like  the  nominalizinp  suffixes  in  their 
distribution  and  occxirrence.     That  is, nominal  prefixes  of  course  occur 
only  with  nouns   or  adjectives ,  but  each  one  may  occur  with  nouns   or 
adjectives  of  any  accent   class.      As   is  the  case  with   derivaticneil 
suffixes,  more  than  one  prefix  may  occur  on  a  word,  multiple  prefixes 
probrfsly  representing  repeated  con^joundin^ . 

5.2.  For  all  nominal  prefixes  except  pa-   (which  will  be  discussed 
below)    composition  with   a  primary  noim  or  adjective  results  in  a  new 
compound  form  of  Accent  Class  1,  where  the  word  accent  is  on     the  prefix. 
This  happens  regardless  of  the  original  accentuation  of  the  primary  form. 
For  example: 

brolis   (l)    'brother';  pobrolis    (l)    'stepbrother' 

stalas   (2)    'table';   apystale   (l)    'group  of  people  seated  at   a  table' 
darbas   (3)    'work';  podarbis    (l)    'the  time  immediately  after  hard  work' 
ausra  (k)    'davrn';  prieausris    (l)    'the  time  immediately  before   dawn' 

5.3.  The   case  is  somewhat  different   for  pa-.      If  this  prefix  is 
combined  with  an  immobile   Class  1  or  2  noun,       then  the   accentuation  of 
the  prefixed  form  will  be  exactly  the  same   as  that  of  the  unpi^fixed 
form.    (e.g.   koja  (l)    'foot';  pakoja  (l)    'footstool')     On  the  other  hand, 
if  pa-  is   affixed  to  a  mobile  Claiss   3  or  U  noun,  the  new  prefixed  form 
will  edso  be  mobile   (Class   3)  with  its   accent  in  declension  alternating 
between  the  prefix  and  the  ending.      In  other  words,  prefixing  a  form  with 
pa-  does  nothing  to  the  original  accentuation  of  that   form;  if  it  originally 
had  an  underlying  accent,  that  accent  remains;  if  it  originally  had  no 
accent   (i.e.  was  mobile)    and  therefore  received  word-stress   only  through 
the  operation  of  a  riile  which  assigns  stress  to  the   fii-st  syllable  of 


mobile  words  in  declension  (cf.   Kenstowicz),  then  the  affixation  of  pa- 

17 
does   nothing  to  change  this.  The   fact  that  in  prefixation  the  newly 

prefixed  moipheme  pa-  becomes   the  first  syllable  of  the  word  accounts   for 
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why  in  prefixed  mobiles   the   accent   appears   to  alternate  between  the 
prefix,  which  is   now  the   first  syllable,   and  the  inflectional  ending. 

5.^4      At  this  point,   as  before  with  the  nominalizing  suffixes, 
it  is   again  necessary  to  determine  the  underlying  accentuation  of  the 
prefixes  themselves   so  that  we  can  go  on  to  discliss  the  accentual  inter- 
action between  prefix  and  noun.      It  seems  evident  that  accentually,   all 
the  nominal  prefixes  except  pa-  must  be  veiy  similar  to  the  derivational 
suffixes   of  Group  A.     That  is,  it  is   also  true  of  these  prefixes 
that  no  matter  what  the  accentuation  of  the  noun  with  which  they  are 
combined,  the  accent  of  the  new  stem  is   always  immobile  on  the  prefix 
For  this   reason,   one  might   again  want  to  say  that  an  accent  must  then  be 
present  on  the  prefix  in  its   underlying  representation.     This  however 
causes  the  same  problem  which  was  encountered  with  the  Group  A  suffixes. 
Since  it  is  the   case  in  almost  every  instance  of  prefixation   (of  primary 
notms)  that  the  suffix  receives  the  word-accent.  It  would  seem,  reasonable 
to  capture  this    generalization  by  assigning  accent  to  the  prefix  by  a 
rule  in  order  to  indicate  that  accent  on  the  prefix  is  not  something 
which  the  speaker  memorizes   for  each  prefix  separately,     pa- ,  since  it 
never  receives  stress  by  this   rule,       which  will  be   referred  to  as 
Prefix  Stress  Insertion  or  PSI,  will  have  to  be  marked  as   an  exception — 
Just   as   Group  B  suffixes  were  exceptions  to  SSI. 

5.5.I.      Because  there   are   at  least  two  polysyllabic  prefixes  in 
Lithuanian   (apy-  and  tarpu-)  the   rule  PSI  might  have  to  specify  that  the 
accent  must  be  placed  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  prefix.      Although  apy- 
does  not  really  necessitate  this,  bince  in  this   specific  instance  the 
synchronic   reflex  of  De  Saussure's   Law   (cf.    Kenstowicz)    coiold  be   responsible 
for  causing  the  accent  to  shift    from  6in  original  position  on  the   first 
syllable  to  the   following  high  pitched  syllable,    for  tarpu-  it   is   not 
likely  that  this   could  be  the   case;  so  that  it  seems   reasonable  to  assume 
that  PSI   does   indeed  specify  that   accent  be   assigned  to  the   rightmost 
syllable  of  the  prefix. 

5.6.      As   in  the   discussion  of  nomlnalization   above,   the  problem 
again   arises   of  how  it  happens   that    for  prefixes   in  general  the   accent 
of  the  primary  nciin  appears  to   get   deleted,   making  the  prefix-accent 
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serve  as  the  stem-accent.     There  are   a  couple  of  ways   in  which  this 

cotild  come  about,  but  the   first  thing  that  suppests  itself  is   that 

19 
perhaps  whatever  part  of  the  grEuriinar  is   responsible  for  composition 

has   some  mechanism  corresponding  to  SAN  of  the  derivational  process. 

All  the  observations  which  were  made  concerninfr  derivation  and  SAN  above 

are  valid  for  prefixation  also.     However,  in  derivation  it  atDpears  that 

there  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  what  happens  to  underlying  stem 

accents  besides   assuming  the  existence  of  a  powerful  mechanism  like 

SAN,  since  \ising  de-stressing  rules  leads  there  to  n\amerous   complications 

and  makes  undesirable  claims   about  what  de-stressing  rules   can  do.      In 

discussing  prefixation  hovrever,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  a 

radical  mechanism  like  SAW,  since  more   conventional  methods  seem  able  to 

account   for  the  neutralization  of  stem  accents  in  prefixed  forms. 

5.7.      A  qiiick  glance   at  how  the  accentuation  of  prefixed  forms  is 

related  to  that  of  the   corresponding  unprefixed  forms   reveals  that  a  rvile 

of  Pig^t  De-stressing  would  work  in  eveiy  case  to  produce  prefixed 

forms  with  the  correct  accentuation.     Such  a  rule  would  however  have  to 

specify  that  there  is   no  limit  on  the  number  of  intervening  syllables 

between  the  prefix  and  the  stem  accent,  since  Qass  1  or  2  stems 

may  be  polysyllabic  with  underlying  stress  in  any  syllable  of  the  stem. 

The  fact  that  the  environment  for  Right  De-stressing  may  not  specify 

contiguous     stresses   (and  therefore  doesn't  function  specifically  to 

eliminate  adjacent  stresses)  indicates  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 

rule  is   to  gueu-antee  at  most  one  stress  per  stem  (which  in  this   case 

occurs   on  the  prefix).      It  will  be  recalled  however,  that  there  is 

already  an  identical  rule  on  the  word  level   (Stress  Adjustment)  which 

accomplishes  exactly  the  same  thing — except  of  course  at  a  higher  level. 

This   rule  specifies  the  deletion  of  all  but  the  leftmost  stress  in 

any  word  which  has   acquired  multiple  stresses  by  the  addition  of  a 

stressed  inflectional  ending  to  an  underlyingly  stressed  stem.     To  have 

a  rvle  of  Right  De-stressing  included  in  the  process   of  prefixation  and 

to  have  a  rule  of  Stress  Adjjstnient  which  is  apparently  identical  in 

function  and  claims  operating  as   an  ordinary  phonological  rule  seems 
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suspicioiis.      It   mifht  be  rrore   reasonable  to   assuire  that,   in  keeping 
with  a  possible  Lithuanian  constraint  against  miiltiple  stresses  on 
stems  and  words,  there  mipht  be  only  one  rule  of  Stress   Adjustment 
which  applies   at  the  end  of  any  sort  of  derivational  process    (i.e.  the 
end  of  prefixation,  nominalization,   and  ordinary  phonological   derivation) 
and  which  acts   as  a  sort  of  filtering  device  to  adjust  any  stems  or 
words  \-rhich  have   acquired  multiple   stresses   in  the  process   of  derivation. 

5.8.  Assuming  then  that  a  rule  such  as  Stress  Adjustment  applies 

at  the  end  of  prefixation,  the  derivation  of  prefixed  forms   from  immobile 
and  mobile  stems  would  be  something  like  the   following,  where  pre 
represents  all  prefixes  except  £a~   and  CVC  represents  a  stem  with  an 
unspecified  number  of  syllables: 

pre+C^C 
PSI  pre+C^C 

SA  pre+CVC 

pre+CVC 

5.9.  Getting  back  to  the  problem  which  was  mentioned  in  section 
k.9  involving  the  accentuation  of  derived  nominals  ending  in  -ininkas , 
it  was  observed  that  the  lose  of  this  suffix  may  be  felt  by  the  speaker 
to  result  in  something  like  a  compcvind  stem  rather  than  in  a  true 
derived  stem.     That  is,  it  might  be  felt  that  what  happens  to  a  stem 
when  -ininkas  is  added  is  semantically  more  similar  to  what  happens  to 
it  in  composition  than  it  is  to  what  happens  when  a  true  derivational 
suffix  is  added.      For  this   reason  -ininkas  might  not  be  felt  to  be  a 
derivational  suffix  at  all  and  therefore  the  stems  with  which  it  is 

combined  would  not  be  subject   to  SAN.      However,   assiuning  that  -ininkas 

20 
itself  is   already  accented,       then  its  addition  to  Class  1  or  2  stems 

wovild  create  derived  forms  with  multiple  stresses.     It  is  possible  that 

in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  forms  the   filtering  rule  SA  applies  at  the 

end  of  the  derivational  process   to  eliminate   all  but  the  leftmost   stress. 

Then  the   derivation  of  forms  with  -ininkas  would  simply  be 

C^C+ininkas  CVC+ininkas 

SA  C^C+ininkas  CVC+ininkas 

yielding  for  example  auksininkas    (l)    'goldsmith'    from  auks as   (l)    'gold' 


-PSI 
pa+C^C 

pre+CVC 
pre+CVC 

-FSI 
pa+CVC 

pa+C^C 

pre+CVC 

pa+CVC 
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but  avininkas   (2)    'shepherd'    from  avis   (U)    'sheep'.      Thus,  \mlike 
those   fomed  with  other  derivational  suffixes,    forms  with  -ininkas 
end  up  beinp  subject  to  only  the   filtering  rule  of  Stress  Adjustment. 
In  this  way  they  are  by  accident  accentually  more  like  forms  derived 
by  £a-  prefixation  than  they  are  like  those  derived  by  suffixation. 

6.1.  It  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  derived 
nominals  with  more  than  one  derivational  suffix  (therefore  probably 
representing  more  than  one  pass  through  the  derivational  process)   can 
occiir  in  the  language.      Derived  prefixed  forps  can  also  occur,  some  of 
them  containing  more  than  one  prefix.     The  remainder  of  the  present  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  considering  the  rules  which  have  already  been  posited 
in  ll^t  of  the  accentuation  of  these  additional  prefixed  and  derived 
forms  to  see  whether  any  new  evidence  will  be  presented  which  requires 
the  elimination  or  adjustment  of  any  of  the  above  rules  or  the  addition 
of  any  new  machinery.     Ilie  tentative  r\iles  suggested  so  far  for  derivation 
and  prefixation  are  listed  below  for  convenience : 

6.1.1.  Derivation: 

SAN  Whenever  derivation  takes  place,   de-stress  the 

primary  stem. 

.  ■'     •  SSI  Stress  the  first  syllable  of  the  derivational 

suffix. 

6.1.2.  Prefixation: 

PSI  Stress  the  rightmost  syllable  of  the  prefix 

6.1.3.  At  the  end  of  all  types  of  derivation: 

SA  Delete  all  but  the  leftmost  stress. 

6.2.  It  is   in  my  opinion  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Lithuanian 
process  of  derivation  adds  one  suffix  each  time  it  applies.     Therefore, 
forms  with  multiple  suffixes  must  have  gone  through  derivation  more  than 
once.     Using  the  derivational  apparatus  which  has  tentatively  been 
assumed,  it  can  be  predicted  that  each  time  a  new  Group  A  suffix  is 
added,  the  old  derived  stem  (which  includes  the  suffix  which  was  added 
in  the  first  pass  through  derivation)  becomes  the  new  primary  stem  and 
automatically  loses  its  accent  by  SAW.     Then  a  new  suffix  is  added  and 
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will   receive  stress  by  SSI.      This   is   exactly  what   occurs,   as   is 

evidenced  by  forms  such  as 

tlvas    (1)    'father';  tevulis    (2)    'little   father';  teviilelis 
(2)    'dear  little   father' 

psiikstis    (2)    'bird';  paukstininkas    (l)    'one  who   raises  birds'; 
paukstihinltyste   (2)    'the  raisin?  of  birds' 

valdinys   (3)    'subject   (of  some  higher  authority)';  valdiniiikas .  (2) 
'official';  valdininkiene   (l)    'wife  of  an  official' ; 
valdininki.la  (2)    'the  state  of  beinp  an  official' 

A  sample  derivation  of  tevulelis   from  tevas  would  be  •       ' .  • 

V         "^AN  ^9T  V  ^  21 

I  tev-  --->  tev+ulis  -~>  tev+ulis >  tevulis 

II  tevul-  -~>  tevijl+elis  --->  tevul+elis >  tevulelis 

When  the   first  of  multiple  suffixes  is  -ininkas  the   followinp  deri- 
vational steps  occur.      (Recall  that  -ininkas   does  not  condition  SAN) 

I  paukst-  — — >  paukst+ininkas  - — >  paukstininkas >  paukstininkas 

II  paukstinink- >  paukstinink+yste  -  — >  pa\Jkstininkfyste > 

paukstininkyste 

When  -ininkas   is  the  rifMmost  of  multiple  suffixes,  the  same  tentative 

apparatus  predicts  that  if  the  next-to-last  suffix  is  one  belonging 

to  Group  A  it  will  retain  its  accent  even  though  a  new  suffix  has  been 

added.     This  is  exactly  what  happens: 

senas    (U)    'old';  senybe   (2)    'antiquity';  senybininkas    (l) 
'antiquarian' 

segti    'to  stick  something  on  with  a  pin';  segtukas    (2)    'pin'; 
segtukininkas   (l)    'maker  of  pins' 

6.3.      Even  though  it  is   true  that  whenever  any  prefix  except  pa- 
occurs  with   a  primary  stem  the  prefix  is      accented,  when  such   a  prefixed 
form  goes  through  the  derivational  process   and  receives   a  norainalizing 
suffix,  the  derivational  suffix,  if  it  belongs  to  Group  A,  ends   up 
bearing  stemr-stress .      For  example  . 

priesgyna  (l)    'shrew' ;  pries gynyste    (^)    'shrewishness' 
iizgiris    (l)    'area  on  the  other  side  of  a  woods';   uzgirietis 
(2)    'someone  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods' 
apysaka   (l)    'story*;   apysakele   (2)    'short  story' 
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If  the  suffix  belon/?s   to  nroup  C,   forms   like  the   followinp  occtir: 

prievDle   (l)    'duty';  prievolininkas   (l)    'someone  who  is   coiranitted 
to  perform  a  duty' 

podelis    (l)    'storeroom';  podelininkas    (l)    'one  vrho  Is   in  charpe  of 
a  storeroom' 

This  is  exactly  what  is  predicted,  since  -ininkas  ,  not  beinp  felt  to 

be  a  true  derivational  suffix  does  not  conditioh  SAW.     This    allows  the 

underlying  stism-stress  to  remain  on  the  prefix-     Since  the  suffix  itself 

has   an  accent,  this  creates  stems  with  tvro  stresses.     Stress  Adjustment 

then  applies  to  eliminate  all  but  the  leftmost  stress,  which  is  on  the 

prefix. 

6.U.     V/hen  the  primary  stem  contains  the  prefix  pa-,  the  derivational 
apparatus  predicts  that  the  addition  of  a  Group  A  suffix  would  produce 
a  derived  form  with  stress  on  the  suffix — since  SAN  applies  to  remove 
any  stress  the  primary  stem  mi^t  have  had  and  pa-  itself  never  received 
stress  by  PSI.     The  addition  of  a  Group  C  suffix  to  a  prefixed  stem  with 
pa-  should  produce  derived  forms  with  accent  on  the  original  primary 
stem  if  that  stem  was  Class  1  or  2  and  on  the  derivational  suffix  if  the 
original  stem  was   Class    3  or  U.     Once  af^ain,  as  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing forms ,  the  tentative  apparatus  produces  the  correct  results : 

pakalnas   (3)    'mountain';  pakalnensis   (l)    'one  who  lives  on  a  mountain' 

pakape  (3)    'place  near  a  grave';  pakapyne   (2)    'area  arotjnd  the 
cemetary ' 

pagalba  (l)    'aid,   assistance';  pagalbininkas    (l)    'helper' 

pa^lama  (3)    'income';  pajamininkas   (2)    'cashier' 

6.5.      As  was  shown  above,  it  is  true  that  with  all  prefixes  except 
pa-,  whenever  prefixation  of  a  primary  stem  occurs,  the   accentuation  of 
the  new  form  is   invariably  immobile  on  the  prefix.     It  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  then  that  with  prefixed  derived  forms    (when  the  case 
is   actually  one  in  which  a  prefix  is  added  to  a  stem  which  has   already 
gone  through  the  derivationeil  process  of  suffixation)  the  same  thing  would 
occur  because  the  filtering  rule  always  operates  to  remove  all  stresses 
in  the  new  stem  except  the  one  on  the  prefix.     However,   this   does  not 
occur — or  at  least  the  dictionary  lists   no  forms  where  this   appears  to 
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have  occurred.      If  this   lack  of  derived  forms  which  have  been  prefixed 

is  not  Just  an  accidental  omission  by  the  lexicographers,  then  there 

are  two     possibilities :     either  the  entire  analysis   I  have  presented 

so  fau:  is   completely  or  at  least  partly  incorrect   or  there  exists   sone 

sort  of  interaction  betv^een  the  two  processes   of  derivation  and  pre- 

fixation  (or  perhaps  they  are  not  distinct   from  each  other  at   all). 

Since  our  tentative  apparatus  seems  to  work  reasonably  well   for  a  p^reat 

many  different  types   of  derived  forms,  I  would  suspect  that  the  latter 

possibility  is  the  m.ore  probable.      If  it  turns  out  to  be  true  either 

that  there  is  some  accentual  interaction  between  prefixation  and  derivation 

or  that  the  two  are  actually  one  and  the  same  process,  the  implications 

woiild  be  significant   for  any  further  work  on  Lithuanian  derivational 

morphology;  hcrever,  1  think  that  what  has  been  included  in  the  present 

paper  would  remain  more  or  less   unchanged.     For  this    reason  I  will  say 

no .more  about  the  problem  and  go  on  to  discuss  the  accentuation  of  stems 

■vn.th  more  than  one  prefix. 

6.7.     When  stems  with  more  than  one  prefix  occur,   it  is  reasonable 

to  suppose  that,  as  with  suffixes,  the  miiltiple  prefixes  have  been 

acqiiired  by  more  than  one  pass  through  the  composition  process.     Therefore, 

one  might  expect  that   as  long  as  neither  of  the  prefixes  is  pa-  the 

leftmost  would  always  be  accented.     This  is  what   does  happen: 

kulnis    (h)    'heel';  uzkulnis   (l)    'the  back  part  of  a  heel'; 
pouzkulnis    (l) 'under-part  of  a  heel' 

vaikaitis   (l)    'grandchild';  provaikaitis   (l)    'great  grandchild'; 
proprovaikaitis    (l)    'great  great   grandchild' 

Something  which  is  thoroughly  surprising  ho\'^ever  is   the   fairly  frequent 

occ\irrence  of  multiple-prefixed  nouns  like  the  following: 

durys    (2)    'door';  tarpduris   (l)    'doorway';  patarpduris    (l) 
'place  in  front  of  the  doorv/ay' 

pelenas    (3)    'open  hearth';  uzpelenis    (l)    'place  behind  the 

hearth';   pauzpelenis   (l)    'area  in  the   vicinity  of  the  hearth' 

Notice  that,  when  it  is  the  first  of  two  prefixes,  pa-  gets  an  immobile 
accent  and  receives  word  stress.  This  is  of  course  not  at  all  what  one 
would  expect  pa-  to  do  in  such   cases ;  based  on  its   general  behavior  and 
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the  derivBtlonal  noles  suggested  so  far;  this  prefix  wovild  be  expected 
to  leave  the  accent  on  the  first  prefix  (i.e.   the  one  added  in  the 
first  trip  through  the  pre  fixation  process)   so  that  the  accentuation 
would  be  "patarpduris  and  '^auzpelenis.     The   fact  that  even  pa-  ireceives 
stress  when  it  is  the  first  of  mialtiple  prefixes  indicates  that,  even 
though  the  mechanisms  which  have  already  been  suggested  would  suffice 
to  produce   forms   like  pozkulnis ,  the  rule  which  inserts  stress  on  pre- 
fixes  (PSI)  will  have  to  be  revised.      Recall  that  originally  pa-  was 
marked  as   an  exception  to  this   rule.     In  its  revised  form  PSI  will  now 
have  to  look  something  like  the   following: 

(Revised)  PSI     prefix >  +stress   / +  prefix  ^■  stem 

while  pa-  will  be  marked  as   an  exception  to  PSI  only  if  no  other  prefix 
is  present  between  it  and  the  stem.      In  this   revised  form  PSI  will  be 
able  to  produce  the  correct  accentuation  for  nominals  with  any  nvimber 
of  prefixes. 

6.8.     The  reader  has  undoubtedly  noticed  several  gaping  holes  in 
the  data  presented  in  this   section.     Namely,  there  occurred  no  examples 
of  forms   derived  from  prefixed  stems  by  the  addition  of  Group  B  suffixes; 
nor  were  there  any  examples  of  what  happens  to  Group  B  suffixes  in 
repeated  passes  through  the  derivational  mechanism.      One  might  predi ct 
that  both  the  former  and  the  latter  derived  forms  would  be  of  Accent 
Class    3  if  the  Group  B  suffix  were  the  ri|3htmost.   Class  1  or  2  if  a 
Group  A  suffix  were  rightmost,  or  Class   1  or  2  of  a  Group  C  suffix 
were  rightmost,  but   further  evidence  is  needed. 

6.8.1.     Furthermore,  there  have  been  no  examples  of  forms  with 
multiple  (i.e.   more  than  two)  prefixes  and  multiple  suffixes,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  found  in  any  available  dictionary.     Such  complex 
forms  wovild  probably  come  only  from  a  native  speaker    asked  specifically 
to  construct  them. 

FOOTNOTES 

In  the  following  discussion  the  description  of  Lithuanian 
nominal  accentuation  which  appears  in  Kenstowicz's   contribution  to 
this   volume  will  be  followed.     The  reader's   familiarity  with  this 
description  is  presupposed  end  quite  necessary  for  comprehension  of  the 
present  paper. 
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2 
Actually  these  are   surface   representations,  while  the   deri- 
vational process  probably  operates   on  underlying  representations. 
Hovjever,    for  simplicity,    forins  vn.ll  be  piven  in  their  segmental 
surface  forms,  while  stress  will  be  marked  by  x  where  it  must  appear 
in  the  imderlying  representation. 

TTiroughout  the  paper  I  lose    'primary  stem'    to  refer  to  that  stem 
which  is   imdergoing  the  derivational  process   (i.e.    that  stem  to  which 
a  derivational  suffix  is  added).     However,  this   stem  may  or  may  not  be 
primary  in  the  usual  sense.     That  is,   since,  we  shall  see  later, 
derivation  can  take  place  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  a  stem  which 
has   itself  been  derived  by  the  suffixation  process,  sometimes  what  I 
refer  to  as  the  primaiy  stem  is  in  fact  derived  and  already  contains 
at  least  one   derivational  suffix. 

Forms  with  more  than  three  suffixes   do  not  occur  in  the 
dictionary,  but,  in  w  opinion,   it  is  probable  that   a  speaker  asked 
to  do  so  could  construct   a  word  containing  four  or  more  suffixes. 

The  suffix  occasionally  occurs  as  -ink as  when  it  is   combined 
with  polysyllabic  stems  ending  in  ri. 

ft 
The  glosses   for  diminuitive  forms  are  approximations,  included 

only  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  meaning.      Lithuanian 

diminuitives   are  not,   strictly  speaking,   directly  translatable  into 

English. 

7 
It  might  be  noted  that  it  is  probable  that  there  are  certain 

restrictions  on  where,   in  a  line  of  multiple  suffixes  on  one  word, 

this  particular  suffix  can  occur.     While  there  are  numerous  instances 

of  such  words  where  -ininkas   is  the   first   (i.e.   leftmost)   suffix  in 

a  string,  I   could  find  very  few  examples  where  it  was  the  last.      It  is 

likely  that  such  ordering     restrictions  exist   for  other  suffixes  too 

without  my  being  aware  of  them. 

There  may  exist   a  very  limited  number  of  suffixes   for  which, 
in  order  to  predict  the  place  of  accent   for  immobile  derived  nouns, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  imderlying  accentuation  of  the  primary 
stem.     This  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below. 

9 
Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  accent  class. 

All  suffixes  mentioned  in  this  paper  come   from  Senn  1966,  while 
all   forms  may  be   found  in  Niedermann  1968.      Throughout  the  paper, 
suffixes  will  be   cited  as   they   appear  in  declension  with  the  nominative 
singular  ending.     Most  which  appear  with  masculine  endings  have  corre- 
sponding feminine  endings   also. 
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Naturally  no  noun  derived  by  suffixation  could  belong  to  Class 
U,   since  neribershlp  in  that   class  is   a  priori   restricted  to  monosyllabic 
stems . 

12 

The  segmental   form  of  the  suffix  varies,   depending  on  the  verb 

stem  to  which  it  is   affixed. 

"Tlere     the  process  of  derivation"  refers  to  the  ordinary  phono- 
logical process  by  which  underlying  forms   are  converted  to  surface 
structures. 

lit  / 

This   is  in  contrast  to  verbs,  where  vinderlying  stress   (or 

stress   assigned  at  the  very  beginning  of  derivation)   is  significant 

semeintically.      (cf.   Dudas  and  O'Bryan  in  this   volume.) 

15 

The  reader  should  not   assume   from  this   that  the  speaker  feels 

-ininkas  to  form  con^jounds.      It  is  undoubtedly  accidental  that  the  same 

rule  applies  to  forms  with  -ininkas   and  those  with  certain  prefixes. 

This  will  become  clear  later  in  the  paper  from  the  character  of  the  rule 

involved. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  everything  said  concerning 
the  pre fixation  of  nouns   also  applies  to  prefixed  short- form  adjectives. 

17 

It  might  be  helpful  at  this  point,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 

confusion  later,  to  emphasize  the   fact  that  the  accentual  relationship 

which  exists  between  a  simple  stem,  and  the  form  of  that  stem  which  includes 

the  prefix  ^S.-  differs  significantly  from  the  accentual  relationship 

which  exists  between  a  primary  stem  and  the  corresponding  derived  form 

with  -ininkas.     That  is,  the   form  of  a  stem  which  appears  with  pa-  always 

has  the  same  sort  of  accentuation  (mobile  or  immobile)   as  the  unprefixed 

form  of  the  stem,  and  it  is   also  true  that  when  -ininkas  is   added  to 

an  immobile  (Class  1  or  2)   stem,  the  derived  form  will  also  be  Immobile. 

However,  when  -ininkas  is  affixed  to  an  accentually  mobile  stem,  the 

derived  form  is   always   immobile  Class  2,  with  stress  remaining  fixed  on 

the  derivational  suffixt      '        ~ 

1  Q 

Although  pa-  is  stressed  sometimes  in  declension,  that  is  the 
result  of  a  phonological  rule  mentioned  above  which  causes  the  alternation 
of  accent  between   first  syllable  and  inflectional  eading.      Everything 
relevant  to  the  present  discussion  takes  place  before  ordinary  phono- 
logical rules  may  apply;  i.e.    at  the  end  of  the  compounding  process   under 
discussion,     a  prefixed  stem  is  produced  which  is  then  used  as  the  input 
for  the  phonological  rules. 

19 

It  is  possible  that  it  could  be  the  same  part  which  is  responsible 

for  derivation.  However,  at  the  present  so  little  is  known  about  either 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  are  actually  separate  or 
not ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper  and  until  further  investi- 
gation is  made,  I  will  be  assuming  that  derivation  and  composition  are 
separate  processes. 
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20 

It  was   noted  above  in  section   3-5  that  it  mi^t  be   assumed 

either  that   -ininkas  has   underlying  stress   or  that  it  receives   it 

by  a  minor  rule  which  inserts   stress  on  the  second  syllable  of  certain 

polysyllabic  derivational  suffixes.      If  -ininkas   is   not   felt  to  be 

a  true  derivational  suffix,  then  the   former  alternative  becomes  somewhat 

preferable  to  the  latter.    (Although  there  are  no  overwhelming  advantages 

to  either.)      Thus,   for  want   of  conclusive  evidence  either  way,  I  will 

assume  that  -ininkas  is  marked   for  stress   in  the  underlying  representation. 

TTiis   step  includes  various   rules  which  produce  surface  intonation 
from  deeper  combinations  of  tone   and  stress. 
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THE  BALTIC  e-PRETERIT:  AN  OLDER  a-PRETERIT?"^ 


by 

Hans  Henrich  Hock 

2 
0.1:   In  Lithuanian,  and  in  Baltic  in  general,  two  overt  preterit 

markers  cein  be  found:     *-a-  >  Li.   -£-  and  {*)   -e-.     Ti-^o  subveurieties 

of  the  latter  suffix  are  frequently  distinguished,  which  will  in  the 

following  be  referred  to  as  e,  and  e_.  The  suffix  e,  occ\irs  in  the 

preterit  of  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  -y-  in  the  infinitive  and  *-a.-  in 

the  present,  and  whose  preterit  (active)  participle  shows  palatalization 

of  the  presuffixal  consonant;  cf.  inf.  laik-y-ti  'hold',  pres.  3rd  pers. 

laik-o ,  pret.  laik-e ,  pret.  pple.  laikius-  (=  Claik'us-D).  The  suffix 

£p  is  found  in  the  preterit  of  all  other  verbs  which  have  e-preterits , 

notably  in  the  preterit  of  most  *-Ja-verbs;  cf.  peik-ti  'reproach', 

peik-'ia,  peik-e,  peik-us-  and  deg-ti  'burn',  deg-a,  deg-e ,  deg-us-. 

0.2:   Concerning  the  historical  origin  of  these  two  types  of  e-preter- 
its, numerous  different  hypotheses  have  been  advanced.  Among  these 
hypotheses,  three  major  views  can  be  discerned. 

0.2.1:   According  to  one  view,  dating  back  to  Schleicher  (l856:22U-5) 
and  continued  by  Kurschat  (l876:280),  Vaillant  (19U2 : 156-7 ) ,^  Schmal- 
stieg  (1960:265-6),^'    and  Schmid  (1963:19-22),^  all  e-preterits,  both 
those  in  -|,-  and  those  in  -§p-.  are  a  Baltic  innovation,  ultimately  de- 
riving from  earlier  formations  containing  the  preterit  marker  *-a- 
overtly  found  in  the  other  Baltic  preterits  (other  than  that  of  the 
verb  'to  be'  where  such  forms  as  OLi.  and  dial.  Li.  bit(i)  can  be 
found). 

0.2.2:   A  second  vi.ew,  first  advocated  by  Wiedemann  (l891:l8l-7)  and 

found  also  in  Pedersen  1921  and  1926:11-2,  as  well  as  in  Stang  1966:382 

and  387-8,  overlaps  with  the  preceding  view  by  considering  the  forms  with 

suffix  e.  to  be  derived  from  earlier  formations  in  -a-.  However,  as  far 
— i  — 
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as  the  suffix  5  is  concerned,  this  view  maintains  that  it  is  inherited 
from  Proto-Indo-European. 

0.2.3:   The  third  major  view  implicitly  or  explicitly  rejects  the  hypo- 
thesis that  one  or  both  of  the  two  e-preterits  can  be  derived  from  ear- 
lier a-preterit  formations  and  considers  all  e-preterits,  both  those  in 
-£  -  and  those  in  -f.^-,  to  be  inherited  from  Proto-Indo-European.  This 
view  has  been  held  by  such  linguists  as  Endzelins  (1923:666  and  1971: 
23it),  Sandbach  (1930:81-2),  Stang  (l9'+2:l89),  and  Kjilln  (1969:31-2).^ 
Also  Kazlauskas  (l968:36o)  rejected  the  view  that  the  i-preterit 
can  be  derived  from  earlier  preterit  formations  in  *-a-.  Unlike  the 
other  linguists  of  this  group,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
opinion  (ibid: 3^8)  that  the  ending  of  the  5-preterit  (as  well  as  that 
of  the  a-preterit)  constitutes  an  inner-Baltic  innovation,  deriving  from 
earlier  uninflected,  noun-like  present  forms  in  -e_  (and  -a).  When  these 
forms  later  'acquired'  personal  (present)  endings  (as  in  aukle  -»• 
aukle-.1a),  the  older,  noncharacteri zed  forms  became  specialized  as 
preterits . 

0.3:   Rather  than  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  all  of  these  three 
major  views  and  of  their  manifold  subvarieties ,  I  will  in  this  paper 
narrowly  limit  myself  to  investigating  the  pros  and  cons  of  what 
appears  to  me  the  most  fruitful  hypothesis,  namely  the  first  major  view 
(and  the  second  major  view  in  so  far  as  it  overlaps  with  the  first). 
In  so  doing  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that,  with  modifications,  elabor- 
ations, and  ancillary  hypotheses,  many  of  which  were  considered  by  pre- 
vious investigators  without  however  reaching  what  I  feel  to  be  the  cor- 
rect conclusions,  this  view  can  be  shown  to  be  plausible  and  thus  at 
least  to  be  a  viable  alternative  to  the  other  major  view(s). 

1.1:   Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  first  major  view,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  useful'  to  have  a  brief  look  at  the  synchronic  nature 
of  the  data  under  discussion.  .      . 
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1.2:   With  only  minor  exceptions  which  v:ould  not  affect  the  thrust  of 
the  arguments  of  this  paper,  the  Standard  Lithuanian  distribution  of  the 
two  preterit  suffixes,  *-a-  and  -e-,  is  as  indicated  in  table  1. 


TABLE 

1 

IKFINITIVE 

PRESENT 

PRETERIT 

PRETERIT  PARTIC: 

(a) 

-y- 

*-a- 

-e- 

*-Jus- 

(b) 

-0- 

*-Ja- 

-e- 

,.     -0-us- 

(c) 

-0- 

-a- 

-e-  V 

-0-us- 

-0- 

-a- 

*-a- 

-0-us- 

(d) 

-0- 

•  -N  ...  a~ 

*-a- 

-0-us* 

-0- 

-sta- 

*-S- 

-0-us- 

(e) 

-V- 

-V-J-a- 

*-V-j-S. 

-V-j-us- 

1.2.1:  In  class  (a),  exemplified  by  verbs  like  laik-y-ti  'hold',  laik-o, 
laik-e,  laikius-,  the  preterit  suffix  is  -i-  without  any  exceptions. 
Both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  occur  in  this  class. 

1.2.2:  "Also  in  the  almost  exclusively  transitive  verbs  of  class  (b), 
such  as  peik-ti  'reproach',  peik-ia,  peik-e,  peik-us-,  the  preterit  suf- 
fix regularly  is  -e-,  only  four  or  five  exceptions  with  *-a-  being 
found.  This  class  of  verbs  is,  if  not  very  productive,  at  least  very 
large.  , 

1.2.3:   In  classes  (d)  and  (e),  the  a-preterit  is  regularly  found. 

In  type  (e),  exemplified  by  verbs  like  pasak-o-ti  'tell  stories', 
pasak-o-J-a,  pasak-o-J-o,  pasak-o-J-us-,  the  a-suffix  is  the  exclusive 
preterit  marker.  Verbs  of  this  type  may  be  either  transitive  or  in- 
transitive, depending  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  precise  long-vowel 
stem-forming  suffix  chosen.  Note  that  the  -i-  found  between  the  long-  ^ 
vowel  suffix  and  the  markers  of  the  present,  preterit,  and  preterit 
participle  is,  from  the  synchronic  point  of  view,  best  regarded  to  func- 
tion as  a  hiatus  breaker.  For  there  is  in  Lithuanian  a  general  con- 
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spiracy  of  various  different  rules  which  leads  to  the  elimination  of  vowel 
clusters  consisting  of  more  than  two  morae;  cf.  my  other  paper  in  this 
volume . 

In  the  verbs  of  type  (d),  such  as  ak-ti  'become  blind',  a-n-k-a 
(with  nasal  infix),  ak-o,  ak-us-  and  dyg-ti  'sprout',  dyg-sta,  dyg-o , 
dyg-us-,  the  a-preterit  occurs  with  virtually  no  exceptions.  The  verbs 
of  this  class  are  invariably  inchoative-intransitive. 

1.2.U:   It  is  only  in  the  verbs  of  class  (c),  slich  as  deg-ti  'burn', 
deg-a,  deg-e ,  deg-us~  and  lik-tl  ' leave ' ,  liek-a,  lik-o ,  lik-us- , 
that  both  a-  and  e-preterit  occur  quite  freely,  although  the  occurrence 
of  one  or  the  other  type  of  preterit  formation  is  largely  predictable  in 
terms  of  root  shape  and/or  in  terms  of  whether  the  root  ablauts  and  what 
kind  of  ablaut  it  undergoes.  The  regular  distribution  of  endings  is  as 
indicated  in  table  2. 

No  exceptions  seem  to  occur  in  subclasses  (ii),  (iii),  (v),  and 

T 
(vii)  -  (x).   Exceptions  are  rare  in  classes  (i),  where  isolated  e- 

preterits  like  mus-e  'defeated*  are  foxind,  and  (vi),  where  mezg-e  'tied' 

and  rezg-e  'knitted'  are  the  only  exceptions.  Note  that  because  of 

their  close  semantic  similarity  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  rhyme, 

the  two  exceptions  to  subclass  (vi)  can  be  considered  to  be  really  only 

a  single  exception. 

It  is  only  in  subclass  (iv),  which  is  extremely  limited  in  n\anber, 

that  the  selection  of  the  preterit  marker  is  formally  indeterminate. 

Of  the  four  verbs  which  belong  to  this  class,  namely  aug-ti  'grow  (itr.)', 

ses-tj  (from  /sed-ti/)  'sit  down',  es-ti  (from  /ed-ti/)  'eat  (of 

animals)',  and  pul-ti  (from  /puol-ti/)  'fall'  and  'uberfallen,  attack', 

two  have  a-preterits  ( aug-o  and  sed-o)  and  the  other  two  have  ^-preterits 

(ed-e  and  puol-e ) . 

1.2.5:   Note  that  while  in  the  majority  of  subclasses  of  class  (c), 
transitive  verbs  are  preponderant,  there  is  still  in  each  of  these  sub- 
classes a  sufficient  number  of  intransitive  verbs  to  preclude  labeling 
class  (c)  a  class  of  transitive  verbs. 
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What  is  interesting  in  respect  to  the  transitivity  :  intreuisitivity 
distinction  is  the  fact  that  in  the  small  subclass  (iv),  the  occvirrence 
of  a-  or  ej-preterit  can  be  considered  linked  with  the  (potential)  trans- 
itivity of  the  verbs:  The  two  verbs  which  are  always  intransitive 
(aug-ti  and  ses-ti)  take  the  ending  *-a-,  while  the  two  verbs  which  are 
(or  can  be)  transitive  (es-ti  and  pul-ti )  take  the  ending  -e-.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  will  become  apparent  later  on  when  the  evidence 
of  Old  Lithuanian,  of  the  Lithuanian  dialects,  and  of  (the)  Latvian 
(dialects)  is  taken  into  consideration. 

TABLE  2  ^  :  •  . 


ROOT  SHAPE 


ABLAUT 


PRETERIT 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 
(iv) 

(v) 
(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(x) 


+     C 


S  +  R 


(  V.   .C^ 

IwhLi 


Vnd 
VCC 

VR 

e(R)C 

eR 

I 


V  -♦>  ^ 

?  -  0 

e  -»■  i 

r  -^  e 


*-a-;  cf.  lip-o  'climbed* 


-§;-;  cf.  deg-e  'burned' 


-e-;  cf.  bar-e  'scolded' 


indeterminate;  cf.  aug-o 
'grew*  vs.  ed-e  'ate' 

*-a-;  cf.  kand-o  'bit' 

*-£-;  cf.  ciausk-o 

'stuttered' 

-e-;  cf.  myn-e  'stepped', 
pres.  min^a 

*-a-i  cf.  lik-o  'left', 
pres.  liek-a 

-£-;  cf.  gim-e  'was  born', 
pres.  gem-a 

-e-;  cf.  em-e  'took*, 
pres.  im-a 
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1.3:   Thus,  verbs  which  are  clearly  phonologically  marked  for  transit- 
ivity (class  (b))  or  intransitivity  (class  (d))  have,  with  but  four  or 
five  exceptions  on  either  side,  completely  predictable  preterits.  The 
transitive  type  has  the  suffix  -£_-;  the  intransitive  type,  the  suffix 
*-a-. 

l.U:   In  addition,  there  is  in  these  verbs  a  formal  correlation  between 
the  present  and  preterit  suffixes:  The  nonpalatal  present  suffix  -a- 
corresponds  to  the  nonpalatal  preterit  suffix  *-a-,  while  the  palatal 
present  suffix  *-ja--  corresponds  to  the  palatal  preterit  marker  -e_-. 
(This  correlation,  of  course,  breaks  do\m   in  the  verbs  of  class  (c),  where 
both  palatal  e_-preterit  and  nonpalatal  a-preterit  can  be  found  correspond- 
ing to  the  nonpalatal  present  suffix  -a-.)  A  similar  formal  relation 
seems  to  exist  in  class  (a),  where  the  palatal  infinitive  stem  marker 
-jr-  corresponds  to  the  palatal  preterit  marker  -e^. 

1.5:   Another  generalization  can  be  made  about  the  verbs  which  have  a 
long-vowel  derivational  suffix  in  the  infinitive  (classes  (a)  and  (e)). 
For  also  here  the  selection  of  the  preterit  marker  is  predictable.  Verbs 
of  class  (a),  with  the  infinitive  marker  -^-   and  the  present  suffix  *-a- 
>  -0-,  have  §-preterits;  all  other  verbs  of  this  type  have  a-preterits. 

However,  while  in  class  (e)  the  preterit  marker  *-a-  is  added  to 
the  infinitive  suffix,  with  an  intervening  -Jj-  to  bridge  the  hiatus  be- 
tween the  two  vocalic  suffixes,  in  class  (a)  the  preterit  marker  -e- 
seems  to  replace  the  infinitive  suffix  -y-.  Notice  that  no  other  verbal 
category  with  characterized  infinitive  shows  such  a  pattern  of  suffix  re- 
placement, or  an  ^-preterit  for  that  matter.   Class  (a)  thus  is  quite 
aberrant  in  this  respect. 

Class  (a)  is  equally  aberrant  in  the  formation  of  the  preterit 
participle.  While  all  the  other  verbs  look  like  they  drop  (without 
trace)  the  suffix  of  the  preterit  (whether  this  be  *-a-  or  -e-)  before 
the  suffix-initial  vowel  of  the  preterit  marker  -us-,  class  (a)  verbs 
do  not  seem  to  lose  their  preterit  suffix  without  trace.  For  a  reflex  of 
the  palatal  quality  of  the  preterit  suffix  -e-  seems  to  appear  in  the 
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palatalization  of  the  root-final  consonant  preceding  the  preterit  marker 
-us-;  cf.  class  (a)  laik-e  :  laikius-  vs.  (b)  peik-e   :  peik-us-, 
(c)  deg-e  :  deg-us-. 

2.1:   It  is  the  correlations  between  the  palatal  present  or  infinitive 
suffixes  (*-Ja-  and  -jr-)  and  the  palatal  preterit  suffix  -e-  noted  in  l.h 
above  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  hypotheses  that  all  ^-preterits  can 
be  derived  from  earlier  formations  characterized  by  the  preterit  marker 
*-5-. 

2.1.1:   Thus  Schleicher  (1856:66-7,  157,  221+-5)  proposed  to  derive  the 

e-suffix  of  class  (a)  preterits  from  an  earlier  combination  of  the  in- 

8  -  9 

finitive  marker  -jr-  and  the  preterit  marker  -a-,  which  developed  into 

an  intermediate  -Ja-;  similarly  he  proposed  to  derive  the  e-suffix  of 
(b)  and  (c)  preterits  from  earlier  -Ja-  whose  J_ he  apparently  identified 
with  the  -J_-  of  the  Ja-presents  to  which  -£-  regularly  corresponds  in 
the  preterit;  cf.  1.2.2  above.  Both  of  these  Ja-suffixes  then  in  his 
opinion  contracted  to  -e-. 

Schleicner  no  doubt  felt  Justified  in  this  assumption  by  the  fact 
that  a  similar  process  of  contraction  of  *-Ja-  to  -e-  can  in  his  view  be 
found  in  nouns  of  the  type  zeme  'earth',  where  the  older  *-J_~  clearly 
shows  up  in  the  palatalization  of  the  root-final  consonant  in  the  genit- 
ive plural  zemiy  and  where  dialectal  vacillation  in  such  forms  as  the 
genitive  singular  between  noncontracted  -ios  (<  *-Ja-)  and  -es  indicates 
that  *-Ja-  does  indeed  (optionally)  contract  to  -e-  (1856:67,  107,  I8U-6). 

2.1.2:   In  his  view  Schleicher  was  closely  followed  by  Kurschat  (I876: 
3h,   172-3,  280-1).  However,  being  a  native  speaker  of  the  language, 
Kurschat  also  adduced  evidence  which  at  the  time,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
yet  felt  to  be  of  any  particiilar  significance,  but  which  took  on  crucial 
importance  once  the  concept  of  the  regularity  of  sound  change  had  become 
generally  accepted.  " 

For,  as  Kurschat  pointed  out,  beside  contracted  nominal  forms  like 
zeme,  Lithuanian  also  offers  forms  which  show  no  contraction  throughout 
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the  paradigm,  such  as  valdzia,  G  sg.  valdzios  'rule,  power'.   In  addition, 
Kurschat  correctly  observed  that  while  the  preterit  participle  of  class 
(a)  verbs  shows  palatalization  of  the  root-final  consonant,  the  preterit 
participles  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  do  not;  cf.  1.5  above. 

2.2.1:   Schleicher's  (and  Kui'schat's)  view  was  first  attacked  by 
Wiedemann  (l891:l8l-3) . 

According  to  Wiedemann,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  £'-preterit 
of  class  (c)  verbs  can  be  derived  from  an  earlier  preterit  in  *-Ja-, 
with  the  -jj-  of  the  present  suffix  *-Ja-,  since  the  present  suffix  of 
class  (c)  verbs  is  precisely  not  *-ja-,  but  rather  -a;-. 

In  addition,  Wiedemann  argued,  even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  hypo- 
thesis that  all  e_-preterits  can  be  derived  from  earlier  forms  in  *-,ja;-, 
why  is  the  preterit  of  class  (b)  presents  like  bliau-ja  'cry'  of  the 
shape  bliov-e,  rather  than  the  expected  bliau-jo* ,  with  the  regular 
diphthongal  root  alternant  before  J_  (cf.  the  form  of  the  present)  and 
with  the  regular  lack  of  contraction  of  *-Ja-  after  vocalic  segments 
(cf.  se-ja  <  *-jj5  'sowing')? 

Fxorther,  following  Johannes  Schmidt,  Wiedemann  argued  that  the 
nominal  forms  in  contracted  -e^  cannot  be  considered  derived  from  the 
attested  uncontracted  forms  in  *-ja-  (>  -io-  or  -ia-  depending  on  the  en- 
vironment), but  that  they  are  to  be  derived  from  earlier,  contrasting 
forms  in  *-iJa-,  with  PIE  *-iy-,  rather  than  simple  *-y-.  And  while  it 
would  still  be  entirely  possible,  from  a  pxorely  phonological  point  of 
view,  to  derive  the  e-preterit  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs   from  older 


formations  in  *-iJa-,  there  would  in  his  opinion  be  no  morphologically 
satisfactory  way  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  -i.1-  of  this  suffix. 

2.2.2:   Although  Wiedemann's  arguments  concerning  the  e~preterits  of 
the  type  bliov-e  are  not  necessarily  cogent,  since  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  e-preterit  of  these  forms  may  owe  its  existence  to  secondary  ex- 
tension of  the  pattern  found  in  all  the  other  J a-p resents  from  simple 

12 
roots   and  that  the  de vocalization  of  u  to  v  would  be  automatic  in  the 

resulting  environment  between  (surface)  vovrels,  his  other  two  arguments 
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are,  on  the  face  of  it,  well  reasoned  and  convincing. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  it  simply  won't  do  to  assume,  without  any 
ancillary  hypotheses,  that  the  e-preterits  of  class  (c)  verbs  can  be  de- 
rived from  earlier  formations  in  *-,1a-,  considering  that  the  class  (c) 
verbs  do  not  show  a  J_  in  their  present  suffix  which  would  motivate  the 
occurrence  of  a  J_  in  their  original  preterit  suffix,  and  considering  that, 
as  Wiedemann  failed  to  point  out,  the  equally  J-less  a-presents  of  class 
(d)  regularly  correspond  to  ^^-less  a-preterits . 

Also  the  claim  that  the  contracted  e-forms  reflect  earlier  forms  in 
*-iJa-,  rather  than  simple  *-Ja-,  would  seem  to  be  attractive,  if  only 
because  it  would  account  for  the  difference  between  contracted  and  non- 
contracted  forms  without  violating  the  principle  of  the  regxilarity  of 

12a 
sound  change.     It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  unfortunately  V/iede- 

memn  failed  to  specify  what,  if  anything,  is  the  relationship  between  the 

two  original  suffixes  *~ya-  and  *-iy a—and  how  the  dialectal  vacillations 

between  contracted  and  uncontracted  forms  which  had  been  observed  by 

Schleicher  can  .be  explained. 

2.3.1:   The  first  (published)  attempt  to  account  for  the  latter  dif- 
ficulties with  Wiedemann's  view  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Sommer  (I9l'+). 

In  his  admirable,  thoroughly  documented  study  of  the  nominal  evid- 

13 
ence,   Sommer  showed  that  there  is  indeed  a  historical  relationship  be- 
tween the  suffixes  *-Ja-  (>  -io-  or  -ia-)  and  *-ijJa-  (>  -£;-).  As 
Sommer  pointed  out,  not  only  do  we  find  the  dialectal  vacillations  ob- 
served by  Schleicher  (and  similar  intraparadigmatic  alternations,  such  as 
N  sg.  did-e  'big',  G  sg.  didzios  in  Kurschat's  dialect),  more  important- 
ly, we  find  the  suffixes  *-,1a-  and  -£-  with  identical  fimction  in  denomin- 
ative and  deverbative  nominal  derivation.   Compare  m.  diev-as  'god'  : 
f.  deiv-e  (diev-e) ,  stumbr-as  'bison'  :  stumbr-e ,  bendr-as  'companion'  : 
bendr-e  vs .  svot-as  'father  of  the  bride'  :  svoc-ia;  similarly  kul-e 
'time  for  threshing'  (from  kul-ti  'thresh'),  or-e  'time  for  ploughing' 
(from  ar-ti   'plough')  vs.  se-Ja  'time  for  sowing'  (  from  se-ti  'sow'). 
As  Sommer  correctly  observed,  this  parallelism  not  only  cannot  be  due  to 
chance  but  must  reflect  an  original  identity  in  formation.   It  also  would 
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be  impossible  to  find  any  other  Proto-Indo-European  source  for  the  femin- 
inizing  suffix  ~e_  for  vhich  independent,  non-Baltic  evidence  could  be 
found,  but  the  suffix  *-i/ya-  (lO-ll). 

The  usual  practice  of  identifying  the  Baltic  £~stem  nouns  with  the 
Latin  fifth  declension  must  be  rejected  for  three  reasons,   (l)  The  two 
types  of  inflection  are  functionally  virtually  incommensurate. 
(2)  There  are  no  convincing  lexical  equations  between  the  two  classes: 
Of  the  two  equations  usually  considered  probative,  that  of  Li.  zvak-e 
'candle'  with  Lat.  facies  'face'  cannot  be  maintained;  and  the  equation 
Li.  lap-e  'fox'  :  Lat.  volpes  (id.)  is  doubtful.    (3)  The  circumflex 
intonation  of  the  Lithuanian  e-suffix  (as  in  mus-e  'fly'  beside  dialectal 
musia  with  acute  >  grave  intonation)  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  fashion  than  by  contraction  (of  an  earlier  ~ia-  to  -e-)  (IS-'*). 

As  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  original  suffix  *-ya-  became 
*-jS-  beside  the  (dissyllabic)  *-ia~  which  contracted  to  -e-,  Sommer  be- 
lieved that  J_  was  vocalized  in  word-final  syllables  in  the  environment 
between  obstruent  consonant  and  vowel;  elsewhere,  i.e.  in  nonfinal  syl- 
lables and  in  final  syllables  in  the  environment  between  vowel  or 
diphthong  (including  the  diphthongs  of  vowel  plus  nonglide  resonant)  and 
vowel,  j_  remained  consonantal.  Apparent  exceptions,  such  as  .jures  'sea' 
beside  marios  (id.),  where  both  the  contracted,  originally  vocalized 
and  the  uncontracted,  originally  nonvocalized  form  of  the  suffix  is  found, 
can  in  Sommer 's  view  easily  be  explained  as  owing  their  existence  to 
leveling.        '  ' 

2.3.2:   While  Sommer 's  observations  generally  are  no  doubt  cogent  and 
correct,  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  split  of  original  *-ya-  into 
*-Ja-  and  *-ia-  (>  -e-)  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 

For  while  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  vocalic  shape  of  the  suffix 
(i.e.  *-ia-)  never  appears  after  roots  ending  in  a  vowel,  thus  (virtual- 
ly) guaranteeing  that  the  vocalic  alternant  never  occurred  in  that  en- 
vironment, the  case  is  by  no  means  as  clear  as  far  as  the  environment 
after  diphthongs  (including  diphthongs  of  vowel  plus  nonglide  resonant) 
and  after  consonants  is  concerned.  In  all  of  these  environments  after 
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Proto-Indo-European  resonant  or  consonant,  "both  the  contracted  and  the 
uncontracted  forms  of  the  suffix  can  be  found.  Thus  one  finds  not  only 
G  sg.  dides  'big*  beside  didzios,  but  also  Soamer's  N  pi.  .lures  'sea*  be- 
side mar i OS  (id.),  as  well  as  forms  like  slove  'fame'  beside  sauja 
•handful'. 

That  is,  in  environments  other  than  after  (single)  vowel,  both  con- 
tracted and  uncontracted  forms  are  equally  found.  Sommer's  claim  that  in 
some  of  these  environments,  that  is  after  obstruents,  the  regular  origin- 
al alternant  was  *-ia-,  and  that  elsewhere  it  was  *-Ja-  thus  must  be 
considered  aprioristic  and  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 

A  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Lithioanian  (and  general 
Baltic)  facts  would  seem  to  lie  along  the  lines  of  the  hypothesis  most 
recently  proposed  in  Nagy  1970: '♦9-100. 

The  main  thrust  of  Ilagy's  arguments  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Proto-Indo-European  had  a  rule  known  as  Sievers-Edgerton's  Law  by  which 
a  resonant,  expecially  a  glide  resonant,  was  replaced  by  a  sequence  of 
homorganic  vocalic  and  nonvocalic  resonants  in  the  environment  after  a 
heavy  syllable  and  before  a  vowel: 

C  VR/C(C)] 
^     -     ^     /    Ur/cc  \     ^ 

This  rule  would  thus  provide  for  suffixal  alternations  of  the  type  *-y5.- 
after  light  syllable  :  *-iya-  after  heavy  syllable. 

While  this  alternation  was  at  first  predictable  and  automatic ,  the 
emergence  of  an"  '-iya-suffix  of  independent,  presumably  laryngeal  origin 
(i.e.  *-iHa-  >"  *-iya- ) ,  which  could  occur  both  after  heavy  and  after 
light  syllable,  made  the  Sievers-Edgerton's  Law  alternation  nonautomatic 
and  opaque.  The  alternation  became  even  more  opaque  by  the  subsequent 
contraction  of  *-iya-  to  Baltic  -£-. 

The  door  was  thus  open  for  generalizations  of  either  of  the  two 
alternating  suffixes  into  environments  where  they  were  not  originally 
motivated.   (The  only  environment  which  was  excepted  from  such  levelings 
was  the  environment  after  vowel,  where  because  of  the  general  tendency  of 
Lithuanian  (and  Baltic  in  general)  to  avoid  vowel  clusters,  the  alternant 
-e-  could  not  be  introduced.)  And,  as  examples  like  Standard  Li.  giria 
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'forest'  :  dial.  Li.  ^ire  indicate,  in  the  noiins  these  generalizations 
could  differ  not  only  from  one  lexical  item  to  another,  but  also  from  one 
dialect  to  another. 

2.U:   It  was  apparently  because  of  Sommer's  hypothesis,  which  at  least 
seemed  to  take  care  of  the  objection  that  Schleicher's  and  Kurschat's 
derivation  of  the  e;-preterit  by  the  contraction  of  *-Ja-  to  -e-  (which 
was  optional  in  the  nouns  I )  violated  the  maxim  that  sound  laws  operate 
without  exceptions,  that  a  few  linguists  reaffirmed  the  belief  that  the 
Lithuanian  e~preterit  can  be  derived  from  earlier  formations  in  *-Ja-. 
Compare  on  this  count  Vaillant  19^*2:156-7  and  Schmid  1963:19-22. 

However,  while  these  later  reaffirmations  of  Schleicher's  and 
Kurschat's  views  would,  if  Sommer's  hypothesis  could  be  retained  in  toto, 
avoid  the  objection  of  violating  the  principle  of  the  regularity  of  sound 
change,  they  are  still  open  to  Wiedemann's  first  objection,  namely  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  verbs  of  class  (c),  with  their  j^-less  a- 
presents,  could  have  wound  up  with  a  preterit  suffix  *-ja-. 

Schmid,  to  be  sure,  believed  that  the  existence  of  Tocharian  forms 
like  Toch.  B  campy a  'was  able'  furnishes  evidence  for  a  preterit  suffix 
PIE  *-ya-  which  is  of  independent  origin  and  does  not  need  a  correspond- 
ing (*-ye/o-  >)  *-Ja-present  to  motivate  it  (1963:21-2).  However,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  Tocharian  preterit  suffix  (*)-a-  or  (*)-ya- 
continues  a  Proto-Indo-Eureopean  suffix  containing  an  a-vowel.  For  not 
only  is  the  historical  phonology  of  Tocharian  still  generally  too  un- 
certain to  use  Tocharian  forms  as  the  sole,  independent  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  particular  reconstruction;  also,  es  the  correspondence  of  Toch  o  to 
the  (*)a  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages  in  Toch.  B  obi.  pokai  'arm' 
:  Gk.  Aeol.,  Dor.  pakhus  and  Toch.  B  procer  'brother'  :  Gk.  phrater  etc. 
shows,   there  is  actually  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean ending  *-(y)a-  would  have  yielded  Toch  -(y)o-* ,  rather  than  the 
attested  (*)-(y)a-. 

2.5:   A  somewhat  different  revival  of  the  view  that  the  e-preterit  can 
be  derived  from  original  formations  in  *-ja-  was  proposed  by  Schmalstieg 
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(I960). 

According  to  Schmalstieg,  it  was  only  in  the  environment  between  ^ 
and  1^  that  Proto-Baltic  *a  (<  PIE  *o,  *5,  as  well  as  *5  before  final 
resonant)  became  §.  Before  this  £,  the  preceding  jj_  was  regularly  lost 
at  an  early  time.  Subsequently,  the  following  model  existed  in  the 
language:  .  ■  ■  .   . 

D  sg.  f.,  sg.  2  pret.  -ai  :  N  sg.  f.,  3rd  pers.  pret.  -a 

(*-.1ai  >)  -el^  :  X. 

This  model  then  furnished  X  =  -i. 

However,  instead  of  regularizing  the  inflection  of  the  original 
*-.1a-formations  by  following  the  analogy  suggested  by  the  above  model,  it 
was  in  Schmalstieg' s  view  also  possible  to  generalize  into  the  forms  in 
-ei  (<  *-Jai)  the  a-vocalism  found  in  the  rest  of  the  paradigm.  This 
would  then  accotmt  for  the  continued  existence  of  paradigms  like  that 
of  valdzia  'rule',  G  sg.  valdzios .  ■  ■   •  '^      •' 

As  for  the  ej-preterit  of  class  (c)  verbs,  where  there  was  no  origin- 
al motivation  for  a  preterit  suffix  *-jia-,  Schmalstieg  suggested  that  its 
suffix  was  secondeirily  introduced  into  the  transitive  verbs  of  this  class 
from  the  equedly  transitive  Ja-verbs  of  class  (b).     •  ' 

2.6:   Schmalstieg's  view  that  the  suffix  of  the  class  (c)  preterits  was 
secondarily  introduced  into  this  class  and  that  the  motivation  for  this 
introduction  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  preterit  suffix  -S-  was  reinter- 
preted as  the  distinctively  transitive  preterit  marker  seems  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  although  one  would  like  to  have  a  more 
thorough-going  discussion  and,  if  possible,  documentation  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view.  Interestingly  and  regrettably  enough,  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  essentially  acceptable  part  of  his  hypothesis  which,  as 
indicated  in  footnote  U  above,  Schmalstieg  abandoned  in  subsequent 
publications. 

As  for  Schmalstieg's  phonological  and  morphological  explanation  of 
the  origination  of  the  e^-suf fixes,  however,  the  extreme  rarity  of  forms 
in  *-Jai  in  the  paradigms  of  the  feminine  a-stems  (where  Only  the  dative 
sing\ilar  and  nominative /accusative  dual  show  this  ending)  and  the  verbal 
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formations  with  a-suffix  (where  only  the  second  singular  offers  this 
ending)  meikes  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Baltic  e- form- 
ations coiold  have  arisen  on  the  basis  of  Schmalstieg's  above  model. 

2.7'-   The  evaluation  of  the  various  hypotheses  advocating  the  view  that 
all  of  the  Baltic  e-preterits  can  be  derived  from  earlier  preterit  form- 
ations in  *-a-  thus  has  turned  out  to  be  largely  negative.  ITiree  major 
problems  remain  concerning  this  view. 

(1)  How  would  the  older  preterit  suffix  *-iJj:a.-,  presupposed  by 
the  attested  preterit  suffix  -£-  (if  the  latter  is  indeed  of  contracted 
origin),  be  morphologically  motivated,  considering  that  in  the  presents 
of  class  (b)  verbs  the  suffix  is  *-J-a-,  not  *-i.j-a-? 

(2)  How  can  the  £-preterit  of  (some  of  the)  class  (c)  verbs  be 
accounted  for  as  derived  from  an  earlier  preterit  suffix  *-iJ-a-,  if  the 
corresponding  present  suffix  is  *-a-,  not  *~(i)j-a-?  It  is  true, 
Schmalstieg  has  suggested  that  the  £-preterit  of  class  (c)  verbs  owes 
its  origin  to  transfer  from  the  class  (b)  verbs  where  -e~  was  reinter- 
preted as  the  distinctively  transitive  preterit  marker.  However,  as 
indicated  above,  the  details  of  this  development  and,  if  possible,  sup- 
porting evidence  for  it  must  still  be  worked  out.  Especially,  it  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  present-day  Standard  Lithuanian 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  preterit  marker  -e-  in  verbs  of  class  (c) 
is  not  necessarily  tied  up  with  transitivity;  cf.  trans,  lik-o  'left* 
with  S-preterit,  as  well  as  itr.  giro-e  'was  born'  with  e-preterit  and 
many  other  such  examples . 

(3)  The  discrepancy  in  the  formation  of  the  preterit  participle, 
noted  only  by  Kurschat,  where  class  (a)  verbs  have  root-final  palataliz- 
ation (cf.  laikius-)  while  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  do  not  (cf.  peikus- 
and  degus-)  must  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

3.1:   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  much  more  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  problems  were  given  by  those  linguists  who  advocate  the  view  that 
only  the  ^-preterits  of  class  (a)  verbs  can  be  derived  from  earlier  form- 
ations in  *-a-. 
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3.2:   Already  Wiedemann  (1891:197-8)  stated  that  in  class  (a)  verbs, 
the  long  -jr_-  of  the  infinitive  stem  becans  ~ii-  before  the  preterit  marker 
*-§-  and  that  the  resxilting  sequence  *-iJ-a-  regularly  contracted  to  -e-. 
In  the  corresponding  preterit  participle,  the  parallel  sequence  *-ij-u3- 
could  not  contract,  but  rather  developed  to  *-J-us-  >  -*us-,  spelled 
-ius-,  by  regular  change;  cf.  the  development  in  the  genitive  plural  of 
nominal  £-stems  where  the  pre-form  *~ij-tf  wound  up  as  *-J-tf  >  -*)£, 
spelled  -iu. 

VJiedemann's  reason  for  deriving  the  preterit  and  preterit  participle 
forms  as  indicated  was  that  in  this  way  these  formations  become  original- 
ly entirely  parallel  to  all  the  other  preterit  and  preterit  participle 
formations  of  verbs  with  a  derivational  long-vowel  suffix  in  the  infin- 
itive: ...  -  ,,H,. 

-     17 
*pasalt-a-ti   :   *pasak-a-j-a   :  *pasak-a-J-us-      ^ 

*laik-I-ti   :  *laik-i-a     :  *laik-i-u3-. 
That  is,  Wiedemann's  historical  analysis  resolves  the  aberrancy  of  class 
(a)  verbs  (as  compared  to  class  (e)  verbs)  which  was  noted  in  1.5  above. 

3.3:   Apparently  without  knowing  of  V/iedemann's  view,  Pedersen  (1921 
and,  more  accessibly,  1926:11-2)  proposed  essentially  the  same  hypo-  ■ 
thesis. 

In  addition,  however,  Pedersen  offered  what  he  considered  positive 
evidence  showing  that  the  e-preterit  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs 'must 
perforce  be  of  different  (presumably  noncontracted,  simple  *-§-)  origin 
from  that  of  the  class  (a)  verbs: 

(1)  While  the  preterit  participle  of  class  (a)  verbs  shows  root- 
final  palatalization,  that  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  does  not. 

(2)  In  compound  verbs,  i.e.  in  verbs  with  lexical  prefixes,  the 
ij-preterit  of  class  (a)  verbs  shows  no  accent  retraction.  Just  as  the 
regular  a-preterit  shows  no  accent  retraction;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  e-preterit  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  does  ]*etract  the  accent 
in  compound  verbs: 

laik-e      =  lik-o     =  pelk-e       ■■  '  •••'   "  "■■'" 
But:   is-lalk-e   =  is-lik-o  4     is-peik-e.       •■  "  '  •■ 
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3.^'-       Pedersen's  view  was  accepted  as  essentially  plausible  by  Stang 
(1966:382). 

However,  as  Stang  correctly  observed,  the  accentual  argument  in 
favor  of  an  original  difference  between  class  (a)  and  class  (b/c)  preter- 
its is  not  very  cogent.  For  the  root  accentuation  in  forms  like  is-laik-e 
can  be  considered  analogical,  modeled  on  the  constant  root  accentuation 
of  the  corresponding  presents;  cf.  pres.  lalk-o,  is-laik-o. 

It  might  be  added  that  also  the  'mobile'  accentuation  of  class  (b) 
and  (c)  e-preterits  corresponds  to  an  essentially  mobile  accentuation  of 

the  corresponding  presents ,  although  there  are  some  predictable  exceptions 

18 
to  this  mobility  in  the  present.    Thb.t  is,  also  the  mobility  of  class 

(b/c)  compound  preterits  may  be  analogical.  And,  if  the  predictable  ex- 
ceptions in  the  corresponding  presents  are  original,  the  exceptionless 
mobility  of  the  preterit  may  simply  be  due  to  the  general  tendency  of 
innovated  formations  or  patterns  to  be  more  regular  than  their  models. 

3.5:   Also  the  lack  of  root-final  palatalization  in  the  preterit  parti- 
ciples of  class  (b/c)  verbs  is  not  necessarily  a  cogent  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  e-preterit  of  these  verbs  must  be  of  a  substantially 
different  origin  from  that  of  the  class  (a)  verbs.  For  the  preterit 
participle  is  a  perfect  participle  in  origin,  while  the  £-  and  £-preter- 
its,  whatever  their  ultimate  source,  certainly  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  Proto-Indo-European  perfect.  A  priori  it  is  thus  quite  possible  that 
the  stem  of  the  preterit  participle  may  be  different  in  origin  from  that 
of  the  corresponding  preterit. 

That  this  is  not  only  an  a  priori  possibility,  but  indeed  a  probabil- 
ity, is  shown  by  the  common  Balto-Slavic  difference  in  stem  formation  be- 
tween the  preterit  and  preterit  participle  of  the  verb  'to  be';  cf.  table 
3. 

Considering  that  the  verb  'to  be'  generally  tends  to  preserve 
archaisms  and  that  the  synchronically  quite  aberrant  Baltic  preterits 

of  the  verb  'to  be'  must  be  archaisms  compared  to  the  regular  a-  and 

19 
e^-preterits  found  in  all  the  other  Baltic  verbs ,   the  pattern  of  table 

20 
3  cem  hardly  be  anything  but  an  archaism  (in  Balto-Slavic) . 
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TABLE  3 

. " . 

INFINITIVE 

PRETERIT 

PRETERIT  PARTICIPLE 

ocs 

by-ti 

b£ 

by-v-u 

OPr. 

bou-ti 

bei 

bou-xms 

OLatv. 

bu-t 

bij-a 

buewis  (=  bu-v-is) 

dial. , 

OLi. 

bu-ti 

bi-t(i) 

buv-us- 

In  addition,  the  (archaic)  Balto-Slavic  evidence  of  the  verb  *to  be' 
indicates  that  originally  there  may  well  have  been  a  greater  formal  af- 
finity between  the  infinitive  stem  and  the  preterit  participle  than  be- 
tween the  preterit  and  the  preterit  participle;  cf.  table  3. 

That  is,  the  difference  between  the  preterit  participles  of  classes 
(a)  and  (b/c)  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  stem 
of  the  former  class  is  characterized  by  the  suffix  -^-,  while  the  infin- 
itive stem  of  the  latter  is  uncharacterized: 


But: 


inf.  *pasak-a-ti 
*laik-I-ti 
*peik-0-ti 


pret .  pple .  *pasak-a-J-us- 
*laik-I-us- 


*peik-0"us-. 

This  latter  difference,  however,  is  due  to  the  general  phenomenon  that  in 
the  infinitive  of  thematic  formations ,  both  those  in  *-ja-  and  those  in 
-a-,  the  thematic  suffix  is  dropped;  cf .  the  evidence  in  table  1. 


3.6:   It  thus  txirns  out  that  neither  of  the  two  arguments  offered  by 
Pedersen  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  e-preterit  of  class  (b)  and  (c) 
must  be  different  in  origin  from  that  of  the  class  (a)  verbs  can  be  con- 
sidered cogent.  ~.:.\'--'    „ 'r -I ;'  v^-'f  ■'«'■'■    ;■  -■:.-,  ■:■  ,■    '    ;-'■ 

If  it  then  should  become  possible  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  to 

21 
the  first  two  problems  outlined  in  2.7  above,   there  wovild  be  nothing 

left  standing  in  the  way  of  reaffirming  the  view  that  indeed  all  of  the 
Baltic  e-preterits  can  be  derived  from  earlier  formations  in  *-a-,  or 
rather  in  *-i,1-a-. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  furnish  those  solu- 
tions. 
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k.l:       Returning  to  the  discussion  in  seciionF  1.2.1-5  and  1.3  of  this 
paper,  the  following  observations  seem  to  hold  true. 

(1)  The  characterized  formations  of  classes  (a)  and  (e),  which  can 
be  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  originally  formed  their  preterit  in- 
variably with  the  suffix  *-a-;  of-  the  discussion  in  3.2  above. 

(2)  In  classes  (b)  and  (d),  the  generalization  holds  true  that, 
with  but  four  or  five  exceptions  on  either  side,  the  transitive  (b)  verbs 
invariably  have  the  £-preterit,  while  the  intransitive  (d)  verbs  invari- 
ably have  the  a-preterit. 

(3)  The  class  (c)  verbs  are  the  only  verbs  without  characterized  in- 
finitive stem  where  the  selection  of  the  preterit  markers  *-a-  and  -e- 
does  not  by  and  large  depend  on  the  transitivity  or  intransitivity  of 

the  verb  in  question,  but  rather  on  the  shape  or  ablaut  of  the  root. 
Notice,  however,  that  in  the  small  subclass  (civ)  which  because  of  its 
small  membership  would  a  priori  be  more  likely  to  preserve  an  archaic 
pattern  than  the  other,  large  and  relatively  productive  subclasses,  the 
correlation  between  intransitivity  and  a-preterit  and  (potential)  trans- 
itivity and  ^-preterit  resurfaces;  cf.  1.2.5  above. 

1+.2:   There  is  thus  a  definite  tendency  in  Modern  Standard  Lithuanian  for 
noncharacterized  verbs  to  have  e-preterits  if  they  are  transitive,  and  a- 
preterits  if  they  are  intransitive.  And  the  observation  made  at  the  end 
of  point  (3)  of  the  preceding  section  would  seem  to  suggest  that  this 
tendency  is  a  rather  ancient  one* 

U.3:   This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  if  the  evidence  of  Old  Lithuanian, 
dialectal  Lithuajiian,  and  (dialectal  and  Old)  Latvian  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

As  Endzellns  (1910)  has  shown,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  in  the  East  Baltic  dialects  outside  of  Modern  Standard  Lithuani- 
an which  indicates  that  the  tendency  for  transitive  verbs  to  have  e- 
preterits  and  for  intransitive  verbs  to  have  a-preterits  once  %/as  consid- 
erably stronger  than  in  present-day  Standard  Lithuanian.  Thus,  where 
Modern  Standard  Lithuanian  has  the  pattern  inf.  deg-ti  'burn  (tr.  and 
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Itr.)',  pres.  deg-a,  pret.  deg-e ,  Old  Lithxianian  shows  the  a-preterit 
form  deg~o  with  intransitive  meaning,  and  Latvian  dialects  show  a  clear 
opposition  between  the  transitive  e-preterit  form  sg,  1  dedzu  and  the 
intransitive  a-preterit  form  sg.  1  dggu.  Similar  oppositions  can  be  en- 
countered passim  outside  of  Modern  Standard  Lithuanian.  ..t  ■\'' 

Endzelins  therefore  concluded  that  there  was  a  stage  of  Baltic  at 
which  all  transitive  a-  and  Ja-verbs,  that  is,  all  transitive  verbs  of 
classes  (b)  -  (d),  had  e_-preterits ,  and  all  intransitive  verbs  of  these 
classes  had  a-preterits.  At  that  stage  of  the  language,  verbs  which  can 
be  both  transitive  and  intransitive  would  have  had  e-preterits  \rtien  used 
transitively  and  a-preterits  when  used  intransitively. 

The  less  transparent  distribution  of  e-  and  a-preterits  in  present- 
day  Standard  Lithuanian,  then,  is  in  Endzelins 's  view  the  result  of 
categorial  generalizations,  such  as  'all  (nonablauting)  a-verbs  whose 
root  ends  in  e  +  C  have  e-preterits',  a  generalization  which  accotints  for 
the  replacement  of  older  Baltic  *de^-a  'burned  (itr.)'  :   * deg-e 
'burned  (itr.)'  by  Modern  Standard  Lithuanian  deg-e  'burned  (tr.  and  ■• 
itr.)'.  ■  ■■•■  ■-'         ■'  ■  •  ■  ■■'  '  ■   -   ■■■'-■        .'  ^ 

k.h:       Ii/hile  Endzelins 's  hypothesis  is  no  doubt  on  the  right  track,  there 
is  evidence  to  believe  that  he  overstated  his  case.  .  ■■ 

There  are  a  nxamber  of  verbs  like  bar-ti  'scold',  where  a  transitive 
verb  has  an  a-present  and  e;-preterit  in  Standard  Lithuanian  (bar-a  : 
bar-? ) ,  em  a-present  and  a-preterit  in  Lithuanian  dialects  (bar-a  :  bar-o) , 
and  a  ja-present  and  5-preterit  in  Latvian  (sg.  1  bafu  :  baru). 

Obviously;  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  Proto-fialtic  (or  the  common  an- 
cestor of  East  Baltic )  had  all  three  types  of  inflection  in  the  same 
single  verb,  which  is  always  transitive,  and  never  intransitive.   It  is 
much  more  likely  that  Stang  (l9^2:10U-5)  was  right  in  assuming  that  the 
original  paradigm  showed  a-present  beside  a-preterit,  a  pattern  preserved 
in  some  Lithuanian  dialects .  The  e-.preterit  of  Standard  Lithuanian  can 
then  be  attributed  to  a  tendency  toward  generalizing  the  e-preterit  to 
all  transitive  verbs.  Notice  hovever  that  this  can  only  be  considered 
a  Baltic  tendency ,  since  some  of  the  Lithtianian  dialects  did  not  parti- 
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cipate  in  this  innovation,  and  since  quite  a  different  generalization 
took  place  in  Latvian.  For  in  that  language  it  was  the  present  which  was 
remade,  follov;ing  a  tendency  (which  can  perhaps  be  observed  also  in  some 
Lithuanian  dialects)  to  generalize  the  Ja-suffix  to  all  transitive 
presents.  This  is,  of  course,  not  surprising.  For  like  the  preterit 
suffix  -e-,  the  present  suffix  *-Ja-  is  usually  associated  with  trans- 
itivity. Notice,  however,  that  also  in  Latvian,  this  is  only  a  tendency, 
not  a  regular  across-the-board  phenomenon. 

The  evidence  of  verbs  like  barti ,  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  were  indeed  once  transitive  a-preterits  corresponding  to  transitive 
a-presents . 

The  evidence  also  suggests  that  in  many  cases,  original  transitive 
a-preterits  were  replaced  by  ^-preterits,  while  the  corresponding  a- 
presents  remained  unchemged,  at  least  in  Standard  Lithuanian.  That  is, 
there  is  a  definite  possibility  that  the  Baltic  stage  postulated  by 
Endzellns  at  which  verbs  like  deg-tl  had  both  an  e-preterit  and  an  a- 
preterit,  depending  on  whether  they  were  used  transitively  or  intransit- 
ively, was  in  turn  preceded  by  a  stage  where  transitive  a-verbs.  Just 
like  intransitive  a-verbs,  only  had  a-preterits.   Endzelins's  stage  would 
thus  only  be  a  way-station  along  the  path  of  the  replacement  of  original 
a-preterits  by  e_-preterits  in  the  (a-)verbs  of  class  (c). 

U.5:   In  light  of  this  evidence,  it  would  seem  indicated  to  reformulate 
Enzelins's  hypothesis  as  follovs: 

It  can  be  considered  quite  probable  that  originally  all'  a;-presents 
had  a-preterits,  whether  they  were  transitive  or  intransitive. 

The  ^-preterits  of  class  (c)  presents  actually  found  in  Standard 
Lithuanian  and  in  the  other  Baltic  dialects  then  would  seem  to  owe  their 
existence  to  two  chronologically  separate  processes:   (l)  The  replace- 
ment of  *-a-  by  -e-  in  the  preterit  of  transitive  a-verbs.   (2)  The  gen- 
eralization of  the  £-  and  a-suf fixes  in  the.  class  (c)  verbs  according  to 
root  structure  and/or  ablaut. 

The  small  subclass  (iv)  of  the  Standard  Lithuanian  class  (c)  verbs 
would,  \inder  this  hypothesis,  constitute  a  relic  class  which  has  not  (yet) 
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been  affected  by  the  second  process. 

k.6:       Similarly,  there  is  at  least  one  piece  of  evidence  indicating  that 
there  were  originally  intransitive  Ja-presents  with  intransitive  e- 
preterits,  beside  the  usual  transitive  Ja/e-verbs. 

Of  the  verbs  of  class  (d),  only  a  few  have  e-preterits.   In  all 
cases,  save  one,  this  can  be  explained  as  a  secondary  phenomenon. 

Thus,  the  verb  tap-ti  'become'  has  in  the  standard  language  a  present 
ta-m-p-a  and  a  preterit  tap-o ,  as  expected  in  an  inchoative-intransitive 
verb.  However,  in  Prussian  Lithuanian,  the  preterit  tap-e  occurs.  The 
explanation  of  this  form  can  be  found  if,  following  Endzelins  (1910:33 
with  earlier  literatxire ) ,  one  considers  that  in  the  neighboring  Prussian 
Latvian,  a  present  tap-a  without  nasal  infix  is  attested,  a  present  which 
no  doubt  once  existed  also  in  Prussian  Lithuanifiui.  a-presents  of  roots 
ending  in  a  +  C,  however,  regularly  have  e-preterits  in  Lithuanian;  cf. 
table  2  above.  That  is,  the  e-preterit  of  Prussian  Lithuanian  really 
does  not  originally  belong  to  a  class  (d)  paradigm,,  but  rather  to  a  class 
(c.ii)  paradigm.  .   ..  .   • 

There  is  only  one  verb  which  cannot  be  explained  along  the  same  or 
similar  lines,  namely  the  verb  'to  die';  cf.  mir-ti,  mir-sta,  mir-e. 

The  intransitive  e-preterit  of  this  verb  would,  however,  find  its 
explanation  If  it  is  assximed  that  originally  £-preterits  corresponded 
to  ^-presents,  whether  they  were  transitive  or  intransitive.  For  origin- 
ally, the  verb  'to  die'  should  have  had  a  Ja-present,  corresponding  to 
the  Proto-Indo-European  ye/o-present  attested  in  Skt.  mri-ya-te,  Av. 
mir-ye--'-te,  and  Lat.  mor-io-r.  -:- ..     .,  •     ;  ,  -,-. 

The  transfer  of  this  verb  from  the  expected  original  Ja-inf lection 
to  the  sta-inf lection  in  the  present  tense  would,  of  course,  be  well 
motivated  by  the  inchoative-intransitive  meaning  of  the  verb.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  transfer  may  well  have  a  parallel  elsewhere,  if  my 
hunch  is  right  that  the  Prussian  Lithuanian  (and  Latvian)  inflection  of 
the  verb  'to  becpipe'  (pres.  tap-a,  pret.  tap-e)  is  the  more  original  in- 
flection, while  the  nasal-infix  inflection  of  Standard  Lithuanian  (as 
well  as  of  Standard  Latvian)  is  the  result  of  a  transfer  of  the  incho- 
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ative-intransitive  verb  'to  become'  to  the  category  explicitly  marked  for 
inchoativity  and  intransitivity. 

h.T:        There  would,  then,  seem  to  exist  sufficient  Justification  for  the 
hypothesis  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in  Baltic,  the  distribution  of  the 
e_-  and  a~preterits  was  such  that,  outside  of  the  class  (a)  and  (d)  presents 
which  only  had  ^-preterits,  e^-preterits  corresponded  to  Ja-presents,  ir- 
respective of  their  transitivity  and  intransitivity,  and  a~preterits  cor- 
responded to  a-presents ,  again  irrespective  of  their  transitivity  and  in- 
transitivity. 

U.8:   It  is  now  possible  to  extend  Wiedemann's  and  Pedersen's  explanation 
of  the  e;-preterits  of  class  (a)  verbs  also  to  the  e-preterits  of  classes 
(b)  and  (c)  which  according  to  the  hypothesis  outlined  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  paper  originally  corresponded  only  to  presents  character- 
ized by  the  suffix  *-Ja-. 

The  original  distribution  of  a-  and  ^-preterits  (pres.  *-a-  :  pret. 
*-a-;  pres.  *-Ja-  :  pret.  *-£-)  postulated  in  section  ^+.7  can  be  rewrit- 
ten as 

pres.  *-a-   :  pret.  *-£- 

pres.  *-Ja-   :  pret.  *-Ja~. 
That  is,  as  already  Schleicher  had  recognized,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
formal  parallelism,  it  is  possible  to  postulate  that  the  e-preterit 
originally  was  a  ja-preterit . 

"The  suffix  of  this  preterit,  however.  Just  like  the  suffix  *-Ja- 
of  the  feminine  nouns  discussed  in  sections  2.3.1-2  above,  woi;LLd  be  sub- 
ject to  Sievers-Edgerton's  Law,  yielding  a  suffix  alternant  *-iJa-  which, 
like  the  nominal  *-iJa-  and  like  the  *-iJ-a-  of  the  class  (a)  verbs, 
would  contract  to  ~e_-. 

Unlike  the  feminines,  however,  the  preterits  in  question  almost  in- 
variably have  heavy  root  syllables.  That  is,  the  Sievers-Edgerton's  Law 
alternant  *-iJa-  >  -e^  must  have  been  the  predominantly  occurring  alter- 
nant of  the  suffix.   It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  generalized  throughout  the  category. 
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U.9:   It  is  thus  possible  to  reconstruct  the  paradigtas  in  table  h   as 
the  sources  for  the  paradigms  found  in  classes  (a),  (b),  aund  (c)  of  table 
1  and  sections  1.2.1-Uj 


INFINITIVE 

PRESENT 

PRETERIT 

PRETERIT  PARTICIPLE 

(a) 

*laik-i-ti 

*laik-a 

*laik-i-a 

*laik-I-us- 

(b) 

*peik-0-ti 

*peik-,1a 

*peik-Ja 

*peik-0-us- 

(c) 

*deg-0-ti 

*deg--a 

*deg-a 

*deg-0-us- 

*lik-0-ti 

*leik-a 

*lik-a 

*lik-0-us- 

That  is,  if  the  discussion  of  this  paper  has  been  at  all  on  the 
right  track,  all  Lithuanian  preterits,  with  the  sole  exception  of  dialect- 
al and  Old  Lithuanian  bi-t(i)  'was,  were',  can  be  derived  from  a  unitary 
original  formation  characterized  by  the  suffix  *~a-. 
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NOTES 


An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  ('On  the  Lithuanian  e-preterit')  was 
read  at  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America, 
December  30,  19T1,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.   I  am  grateful  to  Antanas  Klimas 
for  subsequently  directing  my  attention  to  Kazlauskas  1968  and  Schmalstieg 
1961  and  1965  and  for  sending  me  copies  of  (the  relevant  pages  of)  these 
publications.  The  responsibility  for  any  errors  and  oversights  in  the 
present  paper,  of  course,  rests  entirely  with  me. 

2 

Unless  indicated  otherwise,  the  examples  cited  throughout  this  paper 

will  be  talien  from  Standard  Lithuanian.  For  typographical  reasons,  £  will 

here  be  written  e_,  and  intonations  will  be  marked  only  where  relevant  to  the 

discussion.  .^ 

3 

Vaillant,  Schmid,  and  Schmalstieg,  to  be  sure,  did  not  explicitly  com- 
ment on  the  origin  of  e  .  However,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  if  they  had 
care  to  do  so,  they  would  have  derived  it  in  (essentially)  the  same  fashion 
as  e^. 

Note  that  in  subsequent  publications  (196I  and  I965),  Schmalstieg  saw 
fit  to  derive  the  e;-preterits  of  a-verbs  (of  the  type  deg-ti,  deg-a,  deg-e, 
deg-us-)  in  a  different  fashion,  namely  as  replacements  of  earlier  thematic 
preterits  of  the  type  sg.  1  degem,  2  deges ,  3  dege(t) .   In  his  opinion,  the 
short  thematic  vowel  i-ej-)   of  these  earlier  forms  was  secondarily  lengthened 
on  the  model  of  the  long  suffix  vowel  of  the  a-preterit.  The  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  two  types  of  preterits,  which  made  the  analogical  influence 
of  the  a-preterits  on  the  e- forms  possible,  consisted  in  his  view  in  the  fact 
that  through  shortening  of  long  vowels  before  final  resonant  (plus  consonant), 
both  types  of  formations  wound  up  with  a  short  suffix  vowel  in  the  first  sin- 
gular, as  well  as  in  the  third  plural  (if  this  form  still  existed  at  this 
time).   This  brought  about  the  model: 


sg.  1    pirk-a-m 
(pi.  3    pirk-a-nt 
(sg.)  3   pirk-a(-t) 
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deg-e-m 

deg-e-nt ) 

X  =  deg-e(-t) 
etc.  etc. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Schmalstieg's  sub- 
sidiary hypothesis.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  the  subsequent  discussion 
of  this  paper  will  show  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  required  to  account  for 
e;-preterits  like  deg-e . 

For  further  references  to  publications  featuring  this  view,  cf .  Endzelins 
1923:666,  Sandbach  1930:6-8,  and  Schmalstieg  196l:93-lt. 

For  the  distributional   (near-)coii5)leinentarity  of  the  two  subvarieties  of 
class   (d)  verbs,  cf.   for  instance  Stang  1966:3^1. 


•7 

Note  that  subclass  (x)  really  is  only  a  class  of  one. 
a 

Actually,  Schleicher  started  out  with  short  i^,  which  in  his  view  gets 
lengthened  to  ^  in  the  infinitive. 

) 

Q 

This  suffix  *-a-  Schleicher  in  turn  considered  derived  from  earlier 


Schmidt  had  expressed  this  view  in  lectures, 


For  Wiedemann's  views  on  the  £-preterit  of  class  (a)  verbs,  cf.  section 
3.2  below. 


12 

As  distinct  from  the  apparent  Ja-presents  of  verbs  like  pasak-o-.ja  where 

the  -Ja-  is  preceded  by  a  derivational  suffix  and  where  the  -j_-  is  not  really 

part  of  the  suffix,  but  is  rather  inserted  between  the  derivational  suffix 

and  the  present  suffix  -a-. 
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12a 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  apparent  counterexamples  to  the  assumption  that 

*-i.1a-  regularly  contracted  to  -e-,  namely  noun  sterus  like  draug-ija-  'soci- 
ety' (from  draug-as  'friend')  and  verbal  forms  like  pret.  vien-ijo  (inf. 
vien-y-ti) .  However,  neither  of  these  two  types  of  formations  can  or  need 
be  considered  very  ancient.  The  noun  stems  in  question  are  quite  evidently 
borrowings,  ultimately  going  back  to  (Graeco-) Latin.  As  for  the  verbs,  di- 
alectal forms  in  -y.lo,  pres.  -yja  make  it  likely  that  the  forms  in  -ijo,  pres. 
-ija  are  of  secondary  origin;  for  further  arguments  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
the  present  (and  prsterit)  inflection  of  these  verbs  is  of  secondary,  possibly 
even  nonnative  origin,  cf.  Hock  1971:560-1  with  references  to  earlier  liter- 
ature. The  verbs  of  the  type  vien-iJo  will  consequently  be  disregarded  in 
the  subsequent  discussion  of  this  paper. 


1"3 

It  should  be  noted  that  Sommer  did  not  cover  the  verbal  evidence, 


lU 

The  same  conclusions  concerning  these  two  equations  are  reached  by 

Bammesberger  in  his  recent  (1970) »  more  satisfactory  investigation  of  these 

words .  .■«"■'.       '.   ■  •  ■ 


As  for  the  vccalism  of  Toch.  B  macer  'mother'  :  Lat.  mater  etc.,  it  is 
likely  that  it  has  been  influenced  by  that  of  the  closely  associated  word  for 
'father',  namely  pacer,  whose  a_  is  the  regular  reflex  of  PIE'  o.     Note  that 
no  such  analogical  origin  suggests  itself  for  the  vocalism  of  pokai  and 
procer . 

For  V/iedemann's  phonological  derivation  of  the  preterit  participle  and 
similar  forms  where  *-iJ_-  occurs  before  u-vowel,  cf.  Wiedemann  l891:l83. 

17 

Recall  that  the  -J_-  in  these  forms  is,  from  the  synchronic  point  of  view, 

merely  a  hiatus  breaker. 
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1  0 

Compare  the  synchronic  analysis  in  the  Dudas-0' Bryan  contribution  to 
this  volume. 


19 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Standard  Lithuanian  has  replaced  the  aberrant 

preterit  bit(i )  by  the  synchronically  regular  preterit  buv-o . 


20 

Note  that  the  Slavic  ablaut  difference  between  preterit  and  preterit 

participle  found  in  a  few  verbs  like  aor.  (=  pret.)  mre-tu  'died'  :  pple. 

mlr-i5  fiornishes  additional  evidence  for  the  view  that  the  stems  of  the 

preterit  and  preterit  participle  could  originally  differ  in  shape. 


21 

The  third  problem  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  two  preceding  sections 

(3.'*--5)  of  this  paper. 
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PROBLHIS  IK  THE  SYNCHRONIC  DERIVATION  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN  e-FORMATIONS .  ■'' 


0.1:  In  the  preceding  paper  of  this  volume  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
not  only  the  nominal  (and  adjectival)  e-stems  of  Lithuanian,  but  also 
the  verbal  preterit  foirmations  in  -e;-  ceui  be  derived  from  older  formations 
in'/*-ja-  or  *-i-a-  >)  *-iJa.-. 

The  qiiestion  arises  whether  the  historical  developments  postulated 
in  that  paper  have,  as  such  historical  processes  often  do,  left  traces 
in  the  synchronic  structure  which  would  permit  (or  force)  the  native 
speaker  to  infer  underlying  forms  and  phonological  derivations  identical 
with,  or  at  least  quite  similar  to,  the  reconstructed  pre-forms  and 
historical  processes. 

0.2:  In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  synchronic  facts. 

0-.3:  In  the  verbs,  the  following  observations  seem  to  hold  true: 

0.3.1:  As  indicated  in  sections  1.2.1  -  1.5  of  the  preceding  paper, 
the  selection  of  the  preterit  marker  -£-  is  by  and  large  predictable. 

2  — 

0.3.2:  Class  (a)  verbs  always  have  e-preterits  (and  preterit  participles 

with  palatalized  root-final  consonemt). 


0.3.3:  Class  (b)  verbs,  with  but  fo\u*  or  five  exceptions,  regularly 
have  er-preterits  (but  their  preterit  participles,  like  those  of  class  (c) 
verbs,  do  not  show  palatalization  of  the  root-final  consonant). 

0.3.4:  Class  (d)  verbs,  again  with  but  four  or  five  exceptions,  pre- 
dictably  select  the  preterit  in  underlying  suffix  /a/,  surface  £. 

0.3.5:  Class  (e)  verbs  invariably  have  a-preterits. 

0.3.6:  It  is  only  in  class'  (c)  verbs  that,  at  least  at  first  sight. 
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the  distribution  of  a-  and  £-preterits  appe.ars  to  be  impredictable,  both 
/a/  and  /e/  occurring  quite  freely. 

However,  as  pointed  out  in  section  1.2.U  of  the  preceding  paper,  closer 
inspection  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  subclass  (civ),  also 
in  the  class  (c.)  verbs,  the  distribution  of  the  two  preterit  suffixes  is 
by  and  large  predictable  in  terms  of  root  structure  and/or  ablaut.  Even 
in  class  (civ)  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  selection  of  a-  and  e-pre- 
terit,  namely  in  terms  of  the  intransitivity  and  (potential)  transitivity 
of  the  verb  in  question;  cf.  section  1.2.5  of  the  preceding  paper. 

0.3.?:   Outside  the  class  (c)  verbs,  there  is  thus  a  formal  correlation 
between  present  or  infinitive  suffix  on  the  one  hand  and  the  preterit  suffix 
on  the  other: 

Verbs  of  the  type  (e),  with  presents  in  -v-j-a-  and  infinitives  in 
-V-,  always  have  a^-preterits.  The  same  holds  true,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  verbs  of  class  (e)  with  presents  in  -N. . .a-  (i.e.  nasal 
infix  plus  -a-)  and  ~sta-  and  with  0-suffix  in  the  infinitive. . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  verbs  of  class  (b),  with  their  palatal  surface 
present  marker  -ia-  (=  C'aD)  and  their  0-suffix  in  the  infinitive,  regularly 
have  the  palatal  preterit  marker  -e_-.  Similarly,  the  verbs  of  class  (a), 
with  present  in  -a_-   and  infinitive  stem  in  palatal  -y-,  have  the  palatal 
preterit  marker  -e_-  (as  well  as  palatalization  of  the  root-final  consonant 
in  the  preterit  participle).  .  ^  ..... 

0.3.8:   However,  notice  that  there  is,  a  subclass  of  class  (e)  verbs,  namely 
the  type  inf.  vienyti»  pret.  vienijo  discussed  in  fn.  12a  of  the  preceding 
paper,  which  also  has  a  palatal  infinitive  marker  (~y-),  but  which  lacks 
a  preterit  in  -ej-,  showing  instead  the  a;-preterit  of  the  rest  of  the  class, 
(e)  verbs.  <■  •  .;•■,■   .'■■..••         ■  '  •  ' 

This  subtype  of  the  class  (e)  verbs  further  differs  from  the  class  (a) 
verbs  in  the  present  inflection.  ..While  the  latter  have  a  clearly  supple- 
tive  present  stem  in  -a-,  the  verbs  of  the  type  vienyti  have  the  type  of 
present  regularly  expected  in  a  class  (e)  verb,  namely  pres.  vienija 
(  :  pret.  vienijo  r  pres.  pasakoja  :  pret.  pasakojo) . 
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0.4:  Concerning  the  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  following  observations 
can  be  made. 

-      -      U 
0.4.1:  ^Thile  in  the  nouns,  the  relationship  between  ia-  and  Ja;-stems 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  i-stenis,on  the  other  is  rather  tenuous,  being   " 

limited  to  a  few  alteraations  between  the  two  types  of  stems  in  denominal 

and  deverbal  derivation  (cf.  section  2.3.1  of  the  preceding  paper), 

in  the  adjectives,  the  standard  language  exhibits  a  clear  and  strong 

relationship  between  the  two  types  of  inflection;  cf.  the  partial 

paradigms  of  table  1.  '  •   ■ 


ia-stems 
indefinite   definite 


N  sg.     trec-ia 
♦3rd' 

G  sg.     trec-ios 

G  pi.      trec-iy 


trec-io-Ji 

trec-iSs-ios. 
trec-iij-jy 


ja-stems 

N  sg.  se-ja  (noun) 

'time  for  sowing' 

G  sg.      se-Jos 
G  pi.      se-Ju 


TABLE  1  .  •  ,   ;,: 

£-stems 
indefinite        definite 
did-e  ~  didz-ia    didz-io-.li 


'big' 

did-es  ~  didz-ios 

didz-ios-ios 

didz-iy 

didz-ij-jy 

cf.   a-stems 

ser-a 

ger-6-Ji 

ger-59 

ger-os-ios 

?er-|i 

ger-u-.lu 

Note  that  in  the  definite  forms  of  the  adJectiveuL  ej-stems,  certain 
Lithuanian  dialects  offer  -i-  instead  of  the  Standard  Lithuanian  -io-; 
cf.  Senn  1966:166. 


0.4.2;  A  similar  relationship  (between  ia~  or  J a-  and  i/y-stems)' 
exists  in  the  corresponding  masculine  adjectives;  cf.  table  2.  ' 
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TABLE  2 


ia-stems  i/y-stems • 

I    indefinite  definite         indefinite       definite 

N  sg.  trec-ias  trec-iaa-is      did-is        did-ys-is  ~  didz-ias~is 
•3rd'  'big' 

G  sg.  trec-io  trec-io-Jo       didz-io 

G  pi.  trec-ig  trec-ig-Jy       didz-iu 

ja-stems  J i -stems 

W  sg.  krau-Jas  (noun)      ku-Jis  (no\an) 
'blood'  'hammer' 

G  sg.  krau-.jo  ku-Jo 

G  pi.  krau-Ju  ku-ju 


didz-io- Jo 

didz-iu-,1u 

cf. 

a-stems 

p;er-as 

ger-as-is 

' good ' 

1 

ger-o 

ger-o-Jo 

ger-y 

ger-v-.1y 

Note  that  as  the  data  of  table  2  show,  in  the  i/y-stems ,  the  '.^ 
selection  between  -i;-  and  -j^-  depends  on  the  accent.   If  the  suffix 
is  accented,  the  long  alternant  -y-  is  chosen.   In  unaccented  environment, 
the  edternant  -i-  is  found. 

Notibe  also  that  while,  except  for  the  genitive  plural,  the  inflection 
of  the  e-stems  shows  -e]-  throughout  the  paradigm,  thus  consistently 
differing  from  the  jja;-stems  with  their  /-Ja-/,  the  inflection  of  the 
i/y-  and  Ji^-stems  differs  from  that  of  the  ia-  and  J  a-stems  only  in 
the  nominative,  accusative,  vocative,  locative,  and  illative  singular. 
Elsewhere,  i.e.  in  the  genitive,  instrumental,  and  dative  singular, 
and  in  the  whole  plural  and  dual,  the  two  inflections  are  identical. 

0.4.3:  The  following  additional  remarks  hold  true  for  the  distribution 
of  ia-,  Ja-,  e-  and  ia-,  Ja-,  Ji-,  i/y-stems. 

The  occurrence  of  the  ia-,  ia-,  and  i/y-suf fixes,  over  against  that   . 
of  the  Ja-,  Ja--,  and  J i -suffixes,  is  predictable.  The  former  occur 
after  consonant ,  the  latter  after  vowel .  Ilote  that  -ej-  occurs  only 
after  consonant . 

However,  the  selection  of  the  ia/ja-suffix  over  that  of  the 
e_-suffix,  and  the  selection  of  -ia/ja-  over  -i/y/ji-  does  not  seem  to 
follow  any  discernable  pattern. 
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\Jha.t   is  predictable,  however,  is  the  relationship  between  masculine 
and  feminine  adjectives.   If  the  mascxiline  is  of  the  type  in  -ia/ja-,  then 
the  corresponding  feminine  is  of  the  type  in  -ia/3a-.   If  the  masculine  is 
of  the  type  in  -i/y-,  the  corresponding  feminine  is  of  the  type  in  -§;■, 

O.U.U:   Beside  the  adjectives  and  nouns  so  far  discussed.  Modern  Standard 
Lithuanian  also  has  stems  in  -ija-;  cf .  the  evidence  in  fn.  12a  of  the 
preceding  paper. 

No  relationship,  such  as  alternations  or  semantic  similarity,  seems 
to  exist  between  these  nouns  and  the  ia/Ja/e-stems. 

0.5:   Concerning  the  formations  discussed  in  sections  0,3(.l-8)  and 
O.U.1-3  above,  the  following  phonological  observations  can  be  made 

0.5.1:   In  the  inflection  of  the  ia/ja/a-  and  ia/ja/ji/i/y/a-  stems 
(as  well  as  in  other  noun  and  adjective  classes),  there  is  in  certain 
endings  of  the  paradigm  an  alternation  between  long,  tense  vowels  or  diph- 
thongs which  occur  in  the  definite  forms  of  the  adjective,  and  short  vowels 
which  occur  in  the  indefinite  forms;  cf.  the  nominative  singular  forms  in 
table  1,  as  well  as  forms  like  the  instrumental  singular  masculine  indef. 
trec-iu  :  def.  trec-iuo-Ju.  .••.•,. 

This  alternation  between  long  vowels  or  dipthongs  on  the  one  hand  and  ' 
short  vowels  on  the  other  is  accompanied  by  an  alternation  between  acute 
intonation  on  the  one  hand  and  grave  accent  on  the  other.  Endings  with 
circumflex  intonation,  however,  do  not  participate  in  this  alternation;  cf. 
the  genitive  singular  and  plural  forms  in  table  1. 

Although  the  alternation  between  -^-  and  -i-  in  the  i/y -stems  appears 
to  follow  the  same  pattern,  the  principle  governing  that  alternation  must 
be  different.  For  as  indicated  in  section  0.U.2  above,  in  the  i/y-stems 
the  selection  of  the  long  or  short  alternant  of  the  suffix  depends  on  whether 
the  suffix  is  accented  or  not.   In  the  other  stems,  however,  the  evidence 
referred  to  above  shows  that  the  alternation  between  long  vowel  (or  diphthong) 
and  short  vowel  does  not  depend  on  the  place  of  the  accent. 
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For  further  data  and  details  on  the  patterns  of  alternations  which  are 
independent  of  accent  placement;  cf.  Kenstowicz  1971:76-7. 

0.5.2:   An  analogous  alternation  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  endings  of 
the  verb;  cf.  class  (c)  liek-u  'I  leave'  :  reflexive  liek-uo-s(i) . 

However,  in  the  inflection  of  present  and  preterit  formations  charac- 
terized by  the  suffixes  -a-  and  -e^   (without  any  further  suffixes  preceding 
the  personal  endings),  only  the  short  alternant  of  these  endings  is  found 
in  postvocalic  position;  cf.  pret.  lik-a-u,  refl.  lik-a-u-s(i) ;  similarly 
class  (a)  laik-ia-u ,  refl.  laik-ia-u-s(i) . 

For  further  data  and  details,  cf.  Senn  1966:223  and  Kenstowicz  197l: 
5i*-5.  ..■•.. 

0,5.3:   A  phenomenon  which  is  also  found  both  in  the  nouns  and  in  the  verbs 
is  the  alternation  of  the  accent  between  contiguous  syllables ,  such  that 
usually  the  accent  is  on  the  first  of  the  two  successive  syllables  if  that 
syllable  has  circumflex  or  (nonalternating)  grave  intonation,  and  on  the 
second  syllable  if  that  syllable  has  acute  intonation  or  grave  intonation 
which  alternates  with  acute  intonation  in  the  fashion  described  in  0.5.1 
above.  Compare  on  this  count  3rd  pers.  liek-a(-s(i) )  vs.  sg.  1  liek-u, 
liek-uo-s(i).  For  further  data  and  details,  cf.  Senn  1966:223-^+  and 
Kenstowicz  1971:78-9. 

0.5.'+:   A  different  accent  alternation,  which  can  only  be  observed  in 
the  nouns  and  adjectives,  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  phonetic  environ- 
ment, but  only  in  terms  of  category.  Thus,  in  certain  a/ia/Ja-stems, 
cases  like  the  nominative  singular  always  have  root  (or  stem)  accentuation 
(cf.  N  sg.  trec-ias ) ,  while  other  cases  always  have  the  accent  on  the  case 
ending;  cf.  G  pi.  trec-iy  with  circumflex  intonation  i.e.  not  with  the 
grave/acute-  intonation  v;-hich, would  condition  the  accent  shift  ftoted  in 
0.5.3  above.   Cf.  also  Kenstowicz  1971:81-5. 
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0.5.5:   In  noiins  and  adjectives  with  monosyllabic  root  and  circumflex 
intonation  on  the  root  (when  the  root  is  accented),  hoth  of  the  two  processes 
noted  in  0.5.3  and  0.5.^*  above  can  be  observed. 

Compare  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  inflections  of 
monosyllabic  trgc-ias  '3rd'  and  polysyllabic  vedin-as  'leading'  in  table  3. 


TABLE  3 

N  sg. 

m. 

trecias  ■ 

vedinas 

I  sg. 

m. 

treciu 

vedinu 

G  pi. 

m.  ,f . 

treciQ 

vedinij 

N  sg. 

f. 

trecia 

vedina 

I  sg. 

f. 

trecia 

vedina 

Here,  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  observed  in  0.5.^,  the  accent 
is  on  the  root  in  the  nominative  singtilar  masculine  smd  in  the  instru- 
mental Singular  masculine  and  feminine;  it  is  on  the  ending  in  the  genitive 
plural  masculine/feminine  and  in  the  nominative  singxilar  feminine.  The 
pattern  observed  in  0.5.3  accovmts  for  the  suffix  accent  found  in  the  in- 
striimental  singular  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  inflection  of  trecias. 

0.5.6:  Beside  the  alternation  between  long  vowels  or  diphthongs  and  short 
vowels  noted  in  0.5-1-2,  another  similar  alternation  between  long  and  short 
vowels  is  found,  which  hbwever  is  not  restricted  to  endings  and  where  there 
is  no , qualitative  difference  between  the  long  and  short  alternants.. 

Like  the  alternation  between  -^~   smd  -i-  in  the  i/y-stems,  this 
alternation  is  dependent  on  the  place  of  the  accent ,  as  in  3rd  pers .      ■' 
deg-a  'burns'  z,Cd'.^:gaD'  vs.  sg.  1  deg-u  =  Cd'eguD.   However,  outside  of 
the  suffix  of  the  i/y-stems,  this  alternation  appears  to  be  limited  to  the 
low  vowels,  written  e_  and  a. 

This  alternation  occiors  both  in  the  nouns  and  in  the  verbs.  However, 
the  precise  phonetic  conditions  under  which  it  occurs  may  differ  from  cate- 
gory to  category,  cf.  Senn  1966:70-1,  Kenstowicz  1971:2-1*. 
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0.5.7:   On  the  surface,  all  consonantal  segments  of  Lithuanian,  with  the 
exception  of  J_ which  always  is  palatal,  can  be  either  palatal  or  nonpalatal. 
While  palatal  consoneuit  quality  is  predictable  before  front  vowels,  where 
only  palatal  segments  occur,  it  is  not  predictable  before  back  vowels  where 
both  palatal  and  nonpalatal  consonants  can  be  found. 

The  complementary  distribution  between  ia/i/y-  and  ja-,  ia-  and  jja- 
suf fixes  noted  in  section  O.lt.3  above  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
palatal  quality  of  consonants  before  back  vowels  is  imderlyingly  identical 
with  J_.  This  view  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  word- 
initial  position,  Cp'D  and  Cb'],  unlike  the  other  palatalized  consonants, 
are  followed  by  a  noticeable  glide  CJD  in  the  environment  before  back 
vowel;  cf.  Dambriunas-Klimas-Schraalstieg  1966:17. 

0.5.8:   V/hile  in  most  consonants  there  is  no  (appreciable)  phonetic 
difference  between  the  palatal  alternant  found  before  front  vowel  and  the 
palatal  alternant  found  before  back  vowel,  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  consonants  which  appear  as  palatal  dental  stops  (Ct',  d'U) 
before  front  vowel.  For  these  alternate  with  palatal  affricates  (Cc*,  j'D, 
spelled  ci,  dzi)  before  back  vowels.  Compare  the  inflection  of  didis  in 
tables  1  and  2.  Similarly,  the  class  (a)  preterits  offer  alternations 
in  the  dentals  of  the  type  sg.  1  maciau  'I  saw*,  3rd  pers .  mate. 

0.5.9-.   The  same  surface  pattern  is  suggested  by  the  orthographic  represen- 
tation of  partial  paradigms  like  11  sg.  m.  svecias  'guest',  V  sg.  svete . 
However,  phonetically  the  facts  are  more  complicated.  For  the  phonetic  sur- 
face vowel  of  both  endings  is  Ce3.  Thus  we  find  Cs'v'e:c'esj  with  Ltl   just 
like  Cs'v'ett'eD. 

However,  notice  that  no  Ca(:)D  occurs  after  surface  paiata,ls,  making 
it  likely  that  in  this  environment  the  difference  between  CaD  and  CeD  is 
neutralized.  This  impression  is  reinforced  by  comparing  the  ia-stem  forms 
svecias  and  svete  with  the  corresponding  a-stem  forms,  such  as  ratas  'wheel' 
•  rate,  with  their  clear  surface  distinction  between  a^  (CaD)  and  e_  (Ce3). 
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0.5.10:   In  the  verbs,  the  suffixes  -a-  (i.e.  sxa-face  -o-)  and  -e-  seem  to 
alternate  with  -ar-   and  -ia-  or  -e-  before  vowel;  cf.  3rd  pers.  pres.  mat-o, 
pret.  mSt-e  vs.  sg.  1  mat-a-u ,  mac-ia-g,  sg.  2  mat-a-i,  mat-e-i.   In  the 
case  of  the  short  suffixes  -a-  euid  -ia/ja-,  the  suffix  vowel  seems  to  be 
lost  entirely  in  the  same  environment;  cf.  3rd  pers.  liek-a,  peik-ia  vs.  sg. 
■'■  liS^SzH.'  peik-i-u,  etc. 

0.5.11:   In  the  noims,  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  is  observed.  Before 
the  vowel  (-initial)  suffix  -u_  (-  (Iu:Il)  of  the  genitive  plural,  the  vocalic 
part  of  the  stem  suffixes  -a/ia/ja/ji-*  and  a/ia/Ja-  seems  to  be  lost 
entirely;  cf.  the  evidence  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  pattern  is  quite  similar  in  the  genitive  of  e-stems  (of  the  type 
G  sg.  f.  didz-ig),  where  however  the  vowel  is  not  lost  entirely  without 
trace.  For  a  trace  of  the  palatal  quality  of  the  suffix  -e_-  appears  to  be 
preserved  in  the  palatal  queility  of  the  root-final  consonant  (and  in  the 
occurrence  of  the  af f ricated  alternant  of  dental  stops ) . 

0.5.12:   This  pattern  of  the  e-stem  genitive  plural  is,  at  least  super- 
ficially, reminiscent  of  the  root-final  palatalization  which  appears  ih  the 
preterit  participle  of  class  (a)  verbs;  cf.  0-3.2  above. 


1.1:   Concerning  the  synchronic  interpretation  of  the  facts  noted  in 
sections  0.3  -  0.5.12  of  this  paper,  the  traditional,  pre-generative 
grsumnsurs  not  svirprisingly  are  /generally  of  little  help.  ■'  ' 

1.2.1:   Thus,  Senn  (1966:10^+),  following  the  tradition  of  Lithuanian   ' 
grammarians,  classifies  the  nouns  under  discussion  as  follows: 

Class  I:    (a)  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  -as,  -Jas ,  -ias,  .  •■:  . 

(B)  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  -is,  -ys; 
Class  II:   (a)  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  -a,  -ia,"  -^ 

(B)  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  -e.  -  • 

The  only  value  of  this  classification  for  the  piirposes  of  the  present 
discussion  is  that  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  if  perhaps  not  for  the  usual 
native  speaker  of  Lithuanian,  at  least  for  the  traditional  grammarian. 
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there  is  a  definite  relationship  of  some  (unspecified)  sort  between  the 
subclasses  LA.  and  IB,  and  IIA  and  IIB  respectively,  and  that  there  is  a 
parallelism  of  some  (undefined)  sort  between, the  differences  of  class  lA    ' 
vs.  IB  and  the  differences  of  class  IIA  vs.  IIB. 

1.2.2:   Except  for  stating  that  the  class  (a)  verbs  take  the  e-preterit  (283), 
Senn  offers  no  attempt  to  relate  present  and  preterit  inflection,  although 
on  p.  258-79  he  gives  an  extensive  list  of  the  various  correspondences 
existing  between  the  class  (b)  and  (c)  presents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
a-  and  e^-preterits  on  the  other. 

1.2.3:   As  for  the  phonological  patterns  observed  in  0.5.1-12  of  this 
paper,  Senn  is  generally  content  with  listing  the  evidence,  if  he  makes  a 
statement  at  all. 

Only  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  palatal  and  nonpalatal  consonant 
alternants  (and  of  palatal  dentals  vs^  palatal  affricates)  does  Senn  offer 
anything  approaching  an  explanation. 

In  his  view,  palatal  consonants  owe  their  existence  to  palatalization 
before  front  vowel  or  J_  (65).  Senn  here  seems  to  implicitly  assume  that 
palatalization  before  back  vowel  is  brought  about  by  an  originally  inter- 
vening j_ which  subsequently  was  lost.   The  basis  for  this  assumption  pre- 
sumably consisted  in  the  facts  observed  in  section  0.5.7  above. 

As  far  as  the  alternation  between  palatal  dental  stops  and  palatal 
affricates  is  concerned,  Senn  states  thiat  ti,  ty^,  di ,  dy  become  ci,  dzi 
before  'hard*  (i.e.  back)  vowels  (65).  This  is,  of  course,  merely  a 
graphemic  statement,  designed  to  account  for  the  graphemic  alternations  in 
forms  like  gaidys  'rooster'  :  G  sg.  gaidzio  and  didis  'big'  :  didzio.  The 
statement  is  in  conflict  with  Senn's  implicit  derivation  of  those  palatal 
consonants  which  occur  before  back  vowel  from  sequences  of  nonpalataj.  conso- 
nant plus  j_.  However,  the  observation  that  the  critical  environment  for 
the  assibilation  of  palatal  dental  stops  is  the  environment  before  back  vowel 
must  be  considered  significant  and  worthy  of  note;  for  it  seems  to  accurately 
reflect  the  communis  opinio  of  traditional  (twentieth-century)  Lithuanian 
grammariams. 
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\ 
1.3:   Also  the  discussion  in  Dambriunas-Klimas-Schmalstieg  I966  is, 
partly  because  the  book  was  designed  as  a  language  text  book,  of  very 
limited  usefulness . 

While  the  authors  do  not  offer  any  explanations  concerning  palatsLIi- 
zation  and  assibilation,  and  while,  in  the  classification  of  the  nouns, 
they  follow  the  same,  traditional  lines  as  Senn  (cf.  p.  32),  on  p.  67  they 
do  provide  at  least  for  a  (partial)  description  of  the  generalizations  which 
can  be  made  about  the  relationships  between  present  (or  infinitive)  stem 
and  preterit  stem:   Class  (b)  presents  usually  have  the  e-preterit. 
Many  class  (c)  verbs  take  the  5-preterit.  Verbs  of  class  (a)  'drop  the 
Cinfinitive  ending]  -yti'  and  add  the  suffix  -£-. 

2.1:   Within  a  framework  approximating  that  of  generative  phonology,  Robin- 
son (1970:121+)  posits  the  following  two  rules  which  are  to  account  for 
palatalization  and  assibilation: 

(13)  tj_— >  c  ;  di— >  1. 

(lU)   'Palatalize  any  consonant  before  a  front  vowel;  CJ_  and  C'J 
become  C_|_. ' 
However,  Robinson  fails  to  provide  for  an  explicit  motivation  for 
positing  an  \inderlying  ^.     In  addition,  his  rules  fail  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  assibilated  dental  stops  always  are  palatal  (ci^  and  dzi). 

Finally,  because  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  paper,  Robinson  does  not 
offer  any  explanations  concerning  the  morphological  relationships  outlined 
in  sections  0.3.1-8  and  O.U.1-3  of  this  paper. 

2.2:   It  is  only  in  Kenstowicz  1S71  that  the  pioneering  first  steps  toward 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  outlined  in  0.3.1-8,  O.U.1-3,  and  0.5.1-12  are 
made,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  Kenstowicz  did  not  (plan  to)  treat 

the  derivation  of  the  preterit  participles  and  of  the  nouns  under  discussion. 

9a 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  discussion,   this  failure  is  unfortunate, 

since  it  is  the  evidence  of  these  formations  which  will  necessitate  the  re- 
vision of  a  number  of  pivotal  rules. 
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2.2.1:   To  account  for  the  accent  alternations  observed  in  0.5.3  above, 

Kenstowicz  (p. 91)  postulates  the  following  rule: 

De  Saussure's  Law  (DSL):   +  syll.  "! 

+  stress  !     C^    f+   syll.  '| 
■  ■  ■'  1+  lo  tone,     "^   L+  hi  tone! 

1         2      3 

-->     1         2      3 

G-stressl  1+  stress^ 

Concerning  Kenstowicz's  derivation  of  C+  hi  toneD  and  C+  lo  tone], 
cf.  ibid. :  89.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  C+  hi  tone]  and  C+  lo  toneD 
will  be  considered  underlying;  in  phonological  derivations,  they  will  be 
marked  by  CHI  and  CLD,  where  necessary. 

2.2.2:   As  far  as  the  accent  alternations  of  the  type  noted  in  0.5.^  above 
are  concerned,  Kenstowicz  assumes  that  nouns  of  this  type  have  underlyingly 
iinaccented  stems,  while  nouns  which  do  not  participate  in  these  alternations 
have  underlyingly  accented  stems.  For  further  details,  cf.  ibid.:  81-5. 

2.2.3:   In  order  to  account  for  the  alternations  between  long  vowels  or 
diphthongs  and  short  vowels  observed  in  0.5.I  above,  Kenstowicz  (ibid.. : 77) 
posits  the  following  rule,  here  revised  to  agree  with  his  implicit  revision 
of  the  r\ale  on  p.  97-8. 

Leskien's  Law  (LL):  V  —>  0  /  \V   (s)   #. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  formulation,  if  DSL  above  is  accepted  as 
formulated  by  Kenstowicz.  For  it  is  precisely  the  same  (type  of)  vowels — 
namely  those  characterized  by  the  featiure  CH3 — that  attract  the  accent 
according  to  DSL,  which  also  undergo  LL. 

Notice  that  in  order  for  LL  to  apply,  long  vowels  must  be  represented, 
in  sequence,  rather  than  feature  representation;  i.e.  a  =  /aa/,  not  /a/. 

An  additional  riile  must  be  postulated  to  account  for  the  surface  alter- 
nation between  ger-a  and  ger-6-Ji  (def.);  cf.  ibid. :  38. 

Tensing:  ["+  syllVl 


-hi   1  ->i:f 

1      I  +  tense 
+  long 


.1 
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Note  that  this  rule  must  apply  to  long  vovels  in  feature,  rather  than 
segment  representation.-^^  A  marking  convention  subsequently  rounds  the 
raised  /a/  to  CoD;  cf.  ibid.  53  and  59. 

The  difference  between  ger-a  and  ger-6-Ji  then  reflects  the  difference 
in  derivation  exemplified  in  table  3.  ■  - 

TABLE  3   i     ■  ■'■■ 


LL 

/ger-ga  #/  .. 
ger-g  # 

/ger-ga-Ji  # 

Tensing 

ger-g-Ji  # 

Surface 

ger-5 

ger-6-Ji 

2.2.U:   Concerning  the  similar  alternation  between  long  vowels  or  diph- 
thongs and  short  vowels  in  the  verbs  (cf.  section  0.5.2  above),  Kenstowicz 

(ibid.:   and   )  proposes  the  following  rule. 
Final  Shortening  (FS):   !+  syll.  ~!  __^  m. 


L- 


stress 


Kenstowicz  does  not  offer  any  independent  evidence  for  this  rule.  The 
only  possible  evidence  of  this  nature  would  consist  in  the  fact  that  final 
-i^  can  be  optionally  deleted  in  the  third  person  of  certain  verbs 
(cf.  myl(-i)  'love(s)')  and  in  the  reflexive  marker  -s(i)  (cf.  3rd  pers. 
myl-i-s(i)).  However,  the  veiy  optionality  of  this  final  i-deletion  does 
not  inspire  great  confidence  in  its  value  as  independent  evidence  for  FS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact ,  elsewhere ,  final  -a  and  -e^  remain  in  strata  of 

the  language  which  nevertheless  consistently  have  Kenstowicz 's  FS  in  the 

12 
verb  endings  outside  the  third  person.    Thus,  the  third  person  of  class 

(b)  and  (c)  verbs  never  loses  its  final  underlying  /a/;  cf.  peik-ia  and  deg-a. 

Kenstowicz,  to  be  siire,  argues  that  this  final  -a  simply  must  be  marked 

as  an  exception  to  FS.   'Presumably  the  retention  of  the  a  here  can  be 

attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  third  person  ending  was  originally  t  as  it 
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is  in  Slavic  and  Indo-European  generally.'  (53)  However,  considering  the 
fact  that  also  the  underlying  final  /e/  of  the  vocative  singular  of 
a/ia/ja-stems  does  not  undergo  FS  and  that  the  comparative  Indo-European 
evidence  shows  that  this  ending  never  was  followed  by  a  consonant,  Kenstowicz's 
argiiment  cannot  be  considered  cogent. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  solution  suggests  itself  if  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  two  of  the  endings  in  which  Kenstowicz's  FS  rule  applies, 
namely  the  first  and  second  singular  endings  -n#   ~  -uo~  and  -i#   ~  -le- 
condition  DSL;  cf.  deg-u,  deg-uo-s(i)  vs.  3rd  pers.  deg-a(-s(i) ) .  For  as 
noted  in  section  2.2.3  above,  the  attraction  of  the  accent  from  a  preceding 
syllable  by  DSL  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  the  same  feature  as  the 
application  of  LL,  namely  the  feature  CHI. 

That  is,  the  two  processes  are  intimately  linked  in  the  nouns,  suggest- 
ing that  they  are  similarly  linked  in  the  verbs,  so  that  the  endings  of  the 

first  and. second  singular,  which  do  attract  the  accent  according  to  DSL, 

13 
should  also  undergo  LL.    This  not  only  would  avoid  the  difficulties  with 

Kenstowicz's  FS,  it  would  also  explain  the  parallelism  between  adj.  ger-u  : 
ger-uo-Ju  and  vb.  deg-u  :  deg-uo-s(i) .  And  although  DSL  does  not  apply 
in  the  first  and  second  dual  and  plural  (-me  :  -me-s(i) ,  -te  :  -te-s(i) , 
-va  :  -vo-s ( i ) ,  -ta  :  -to-s ( i ) ) ,  because  in  these  forms  the  vowels  of  the 
root  and  the  ending  are  not  in  contiguous  syllables  (cf.  deg-a-me ) ,  as  re- 
quired by  DSL,  simple  parallelism  strongly  indicates  that  also  here  we  are 
faced  with  the  application  of  LL,  rather  .than  FS. 

Kenstowicz's  FS  thus  is  not  needed  or  justified,  although  sm  (optional) 
rule  of  the  following  nature  is  required. 


Final  deletion  (FD):   i_ — >  0  /   i^  CVb.;  3rd  pers.;  reflex,  3 

Note  that  this  rule  must  apply  after  LL,  as  shown  by  the. derivations 
in  table  h.  . 
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TABLE  k 

/deg-uo-si  #/  /deg-uo~si  J/ 

FD  deg-uo-s  #  LL  

LL  deg-u-s"  FD  deg-60-3 

2.2.5:   As  for  the  fact  that  the  first  singular  ending  always  shows  the 
alternant  -u(-),  never  -uo-,  even  in  the  reflexive,  of  verbal  formations  in 
-e-  and  -a-  (cf.  0.5.2  above),  Kenstowicz  suggests  an  explanation  which 
ties  in  this  fact  with  the  facts  noted  in  section  0.5. 10  above,  by  postu- 
lating the  following  rules. 

Glide  formation  (GF):   n   hi  n  _^     Csyii.:/     +  c+  syll.3 

_+  syll.I  

(36).     This  rule  requires  segment,  rather  than  featxire  representation  of 

length;  cf.    inf.   ly-ti    'pour'    (=  /lii-ti/)    :   pret.    lij-o  (from  /lii-aa/), 

not  IJo*    (from  /li-a/);   cf.   ibid. 

Metathesis: 

2  1.  (54), 

*  j 

1        2   . 
Vowel  truncation  (VT)       V  — >  0  /  VV  (a  nirror-image  rule).   (56). 

J.-I0SS:  i -->  0  /  C  .   (9.)..  ,  ., 

Backing:  e  ~>  a  / u.   (57). 

The  application  of  these  rules  can  be  seen  in  the  sample  derivations  of 

table  5.'^  ^  ,  .  ;■  ••  •'  '■ 

There  appears  to  be  ample  precedent  for  GF  and  J-loss ,  making  the 
assumption  of  these  two  rules  quite  safe.  However,  as  far  as  the  other 
three  rules  are  concerned,  the  evidence  is  not  as  certain*  ..  ■. 


r-+ 

syllT 

!  + 

syll. ; 

hi   t 

j  + 

hi   1 

~> 

Lot 

back  ! 

'  a 

oack  * 
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GF 

Metathesis 

VT^   (/  _  VV) 

VTg   {/  W  _) 

FS 

j-loss 

Backing 


TABLE  5 

/deg-a-au#/  /miil-i-au-si^/ 

raiil-J-au-si# 

deg-a-ua#  miil-j-ua-si# 

deg-ua#  

deg-u#  miil-J-ua"S# 
miil-ua-s# 

degu  myliuos 


/laik-ee-au( -si )#/ 

laik-ee-ua(-si)# 
laik-e-ua(-si)# 
laik-e-u(-si)# 
laik-e-u(-s)# 

laik-a-u{-s)# 
laikiau(s) 


It  is  true,  there  is  good  independent  evidence  that  Lithuanian  has  a 
metathesis  rule  as  formulated  above;  cf.  alternations  like  that  between 
inf.  duo-ti  'give'  and  pret.  dav-e  (=  /dau-ti/  ar)d  /dau-ee/  in  Kenstowicz's 

analysis,  with  u  — >  w  — >  v  /  V  V).  However,  in  Kenstowicz's  analysis 

of  the  first  singular  ending,  there  is  no  surface  evidence  whatsoever 
for  an  ending  -au-  which  alternates  with  the  ending  -uo-  and  would  thus 
motivate  the  speaker's  inferring  that  the  underlying  ending  is  /au/, 
rather  than  the  uo  appearing  on  the  surface. 

As  for  the  VT  rule,  there  is  certainly  good  evidence  that  some  such 
rule  shoiild  exist;  for  the  underlying  forms  of  table  5  are  well  motivated 
by  the  fact  that  the  respective  stem  vowels  (-a-,  -i^-,  or  -e^-)  are  clearly 
attested  in  the  surface  representations  of  all  forms  of  the  paradigm,  except 
the  first  and  second  singular;  cf.  for  instance  3rd  pers.  deg-a,  pi. 
1  deg-a-me ,  2  deg-a-te ,  du.  1  deg-a-va,  2  deg-a-ta.  However,  the  formu- 
lation of  Kenstowicz's  vowel  truncation  rule  is  questionable.  For  as  the 
genitive  plural  of  such  formations  as  the  e_"Stems  shows ,  with  its  root- 
final  palatalization  and  assibilation  which  clearly  indicates  the  under- 
lying presence  of  the  palatal  suffix  -e-,  the  vowel  truncation  rule  must 
be  formulated  as  follows;  cf.  the  derivations  in  table  C. 

Vowel  truncation  revised  (VTR) :   (V)V  ~>  0  /     W. 
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TABLE  6 


Kenstowicz 

•s  derivation 

/did-ee-uu/ 

VT^ 

did-e-uu 

VT^ 

did-e-u 

Backing 

did-a-u 

didziau* 

My  derivation 
'  /did-ee-uu/ 

VTR  did-uu 

didziU 

The  function  of  this  revised  rule  is  of  course  identical  to  that  of 

Kenstowicz's  rule,  namely  to  be  part  of  a  conspiracy  of  rules  designed  to 

avoid  vowel  clusters  longer  than  two  morae.  Also  the  application  of  GF 

in  the  derivation  of  myliu,  as  well  as  in  that  of  dave  (from  /dau-ee/,  with 

the  additional  development  of  w  — >  v  /  V  V),  can  be  considered  to 

serve  this  purpose.  Notice  the  similar  purpose  of  the  J-insertion  found 

in  present  and  preterit  formations  of  the  type  (inf.  pasak-o-ti  :)  pres. 

pasak-o-J-a,  pret.  pasak-o-J-o. 

As  for  Kenstowicz's  Backing  rule,  not  only  is  it  an  ad-hoc  rule, 

without  synchronic  precedent,  but  more  importantly  (for,  as  will  be  seen 

shortly,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid  invoking  ad-hoc  niles ) ,  the 

reformulation  of  VT  (to  VTR)  makes  the  Backing  rule  unnecessary;  cf. 

the  derivation  in  table  7."^^  In  addition,  as  the  derivation  in  table  7 

shows,  with  the  revised  rule  VTR,  there  is  now  indeed  surface  evidence 

for  an   underlying  suffix  /au/,  whose  metathesis  to  uo  is  blocked  after 

long-vowel  suffix;  elsewhere,  however,  /-au/  does  metathesize  to  /-ua/, 

as  in   (/dirb-a-au/  — >  /dirb-au/   ~>  /dirb-ua/    (~>  dirbu).     On  the  other 

hand,  however,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  derivations  in 

table  7,  the  following,  new  ad-hoc  rule  is  required  for  the  derivation 

of  the  second  singular  ending  of  the  e-preterit. 

syll.-|      .   .  .    ■    >  • 

frontj  


Fronting:   a  — >  e  / 
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The  only  defense  which  I  can  offer  for  this  rule  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  around  it  and  that,  as  an  assimilatory  rule  in  the  environment 
between  front  vowels,  it  is  phonetically  plausible.  ^ 


TABLE  7 


sg.  1  /laik-ee-au/  sg.  2  /laik-ee-ai/ 

Fronting        laik-ee-ei 

VTR  laikiau  laikei 


/deg-aa-ai/ 
degai 


2.2.6:   To  account  for  the  facts  noted  in  0.5.6  above,  Kenstowicz  intro- 
duces the  following  rule: 


Secondary  lengthening  (SL) :  fT  syll." 

+  stress 
-  hi 


— >C+  long] 


C-  sonor.D 
C+  sonor.D 


1  C+  syll.:.   (e). 


If,  as  seems  likely^  the  alternation  between  -i-  and  -^-  in  the 
i/y-stems  is  to  be  considered  the  result  of  a  similar  process,  this  process 
would  have  to  be  formulated  as  follows : 


Minor  lengthening  (I4L) 


+  syll. 
+  stress 
+  hi 
+  front 


— >  C+  long!  /  Ci/y-stem  endings D. 


The  categorial  environment  of  this  rule  would  at  first  glance  appear 
to  make  the  rule  circular  in  its  formulation.  .  However,  vrtiat  is  here  meant 
by  * i/y-stems'  is  'those  stems  in. nominative  singular  /-is/  which  have  a 
genitive  singular  in  surface  -io,  etc' 


2.2.7:    Concerning  the  facts  noted  in  0.5.7  above,  Kenstowicz  (ibid.:  8  ) 

17 
proposes  the  following,  quite  acceptable  rule: 
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Palatalization   (Pal.):      C+  cons  J    — >     C+  pal.D   /       \^  ^     l\ 

— I  +  front '  . 

This  rule  must  be  ordered  before  VTR  and  J- loss;  cf.  the  derivations 

in  table  8. 


2.2.8:  In  his  formulation  of  the  assibiiation  of  dental  stops  noted  in 
0.5.8  above,  Kenstowicz  (ibid.: 58)  follows  the  tradition  of  the  grammar- 
ians  (cf.  1.2.3  above)  by  setting  up  the  following  rule. 

Assibiiation  (Ass.):  f-  gravel    ^   1+  comp.  \     .         '+   syll.~| 

|-  cont.  j      [+  strid.J   — 1_+  back  '  * 

This  rule  must  be  ordered  after  VTR  and  ^-loss;  cf.  the  derivations 
ih  table  8.  ^^ 

Although  this  rvile  makes  it  possible  to  derive  the  desired  surface 
forms  and  although  it  agrees  with  the  tradition  of  the  grammarians,  this 
rule  suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  environment  for  the  assibiiation  is 
quite  an  unnatvural  one.  Assibilations  of  this  sort  seem  to  occur  much 
more  naturally  before  front  segments ,  especially  before  the  semivowel 
j_,  than  before  back  vowels. 

.. .  .  •    TABLE  8 

/did-ee-uu  §/  /vert-i-au  #/ 

GF  — v£rt~J-gu  # 


Metathesis  vert-J-ua  § 

Pal.  d'ld'-ee-uu  #       v'ert'-J-ua  # 

VTR  d'id'-uj  /^  

DSL  v'grt'-J-Ja  # 

LL  ■        v'grt'-j-J  It 

J^loss  -       v'ert'-u  # 

Ass.  didziy  verciu 
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•  A  more  natural  derivation  could  be  achieved  by  having  the  following 
two  J_-loss  rules  and  by  revising  Ass.  The  rules  would  then  have  to  be 
ordered  as  indicated  in  table  9. 

ASS.  revised  (Ass.R):   [l  ^^^1  ->r  -^-  :   /  _  J 

i-lossj:  j-   0/-(!i^b.)J  C^syll.: 

There  is  ample  evidence  from  such  languages  as  Germanic  and  Latin 
indicating  that  j_-loss  is  a  very  common  and  natural  development.  Similarly, 
Ass.R  is,  as  already  indicated  earlier,  a  very  natural  riile.  Only  the 
very  language-specific  ^-loss  rule  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  natural  on 
universal  principles.  However,  given  the  present  analysis,  it  is  clearly 
needed  for  Lithuanian,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  noted 
in  section  0.5-7  above,  namely  that  (initial)  palatalized  labials  before 
back  vowels  are  (still)  followed  by  a  noticeable  J_-offglide. 

.  ,■      ■         '  TABLE  9 

.  ;.  •   N  sg.  m.   /svet-jas/      V  sg.  m.   /svet-je/ 


J_-loss^ 


Pal.    ■  '■  s'v'et'-jas  s'v'et'-Je 

— •- — '  s'v'et'-e 

Ass.R      •  .  ,•'         s'v'ec'-Jas  • — 

i-lossg-  '  •  •••■ 


■  t,r»Q^» 


s'v'ec'-as  

svecias  svete 


It  might  be  argued  that  the  present  reformulation  of  ^J-loss  and  Ass. 
leads  to  a  very  abstract  analysis,  not  directly  suggested  by  the  surface 
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evidence.  Although  this  is  quite  true,  there  is  a  possible  counterargu- 
ment, namely  that  the  reformulation  agrees  with  the  historical  sequence  of 
sound  chainges  corresponding  to  the  revised  synchronic  rules;  cf,  the  evi- 
dence in  Stang  1966:100-^+. 

A  more  serious  objection  would  be  that  the  present  reformulation  fails 
to  account  for  the  palatalization  and  assibilation  in  forms  like  G  pi. 
didziy  (cf.  table  8),  where  there  is,  in  the  present  analysis,  no  evidence 
for  an  underlying  j_  which  could  condition  Ass.R.  I  will  leave  ;this  objection 
unanswered  at  this  point.  For  as  the  subsequent  discussion  in  this  paper 
will  show,  there  is  one  possible  alternative  analysis  of  the  underlying 
form  of  forms  like  didziy  which  makes  it  possible  to  retain  the  above  re- 
formulation. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  also  be  shown  that  ultimately  it 
is  better  to  retain  Kenstowicz's  original  formulation  than  the  above  re- 
formulation. ,.. 

2.2.9:   Although  Kenstowicz  does  not  account  for  the  data  observed  in 

section  0.5.9  above,  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  following, 

low-level  rule,  which  quite  evidently  must  be  ordered  after  Kenstowicz's 

Ass.  or  after  the  Jj-loss^  of  my  reformulation  and  which  has  the  effect  of 

fronting  an  CaD  to  CeD  after  palatal  segments. 

Low  vowel  neutralization  (LVN):  r+  syll., 

1+  lo   I  ~>  C+frontD/C+  pal.D  

i -  long  ! 
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2.2.10:   As  noted  earliei*,  in  respect  to  the  facts  noted  in  sections 
0.3.1-8  and  O.U.1-3  above  (about  the  Lithuanian  e-formations) ,  Kenstowicz 
is  concerned  only  with  the  derivation  of  the  e_-preterit. 

According  to  Kenstowicz  (p.  52-3),  the  frequent  correspondence  between 
Ja-present  and  i-preterit  might  suggest  that  the  preterit  marker  -e- 
is  to  be  derived  from  underlying  /ja/.  However,  to  his  mind,  sets  like 
a-present  (not  ja-present! )  deg-u  :  e-preterit  deg-iau  cast  considerable 
doubt  on  such  a  derivation. 

Kenstowicz  therefore  proposes  the  derivation  given  in  section  2.2.5, 
table  6  above.  However,  as  noted  in  that  section,  Kenstowicz 's  derivation 
breaks  down  once  it  is  extended  to  the  noiins.  A  different  formulation 
therefore  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

3.1:   As  shown  in  section  2.2.5  (with  sections  2.2.7-8)  above,  a  derivation 
of  the  relevant  forms  of  the  e_-stem  nouns  and  adjectives  and  of  the  §_- 
preterits  is  possible  as  shown  in  table  10. 

■  TABLE  10        ■■■"■   ■"  ■  ■"  ■ 

/did-ee/  /did-ee-uu/  /laik-ee/  /laik-ee-au/ 

Pal.  d'id'-ee  d'id'-ee-uu  laik'-ee  laik'-ee-au 

VTR  d'id'-uu  ~ laik'-au 

Ass.  d'idz'-uu  ~  — 

dide  didzitf  laike  laikiau 
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3.2:   However,  the  following  objections  can  be  raised  against  this  analysis, 

3.2.1:   The  analysis  has  to  resort  to  Kenstowicz's  Ass.  rule  which,  as 
indicated  in  2.2.8,  suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  has  an  unnatxoral  en- 
vironment . 

3.2.2:   The  analysis  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  preterit 
participles  correspondipg  to  e;-preterits  of  class  (a)  verbs  show  root- 
final,  palatalization  (and  assibilation,  where  possible),  while  those 
corresponding  to  the  e-preterits  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  do  not. 

This  objection  mi^t  be  covmtered  by  repeating  the  historical  claim 
(cf .  section  3.5  of  the  preceding  paper)  that  the  preterit  participle 
need  not  have  the  same  underlying  structure  as  the  preterit ,  but  may 
rather  agree  with  the  infinitive  in  formation;  cf.  table  11.  It  is 
true,  this  would  require  that  GF  exceptionally  apply  to  the  feature, 
rather  than  segment  representation  of  the  long  -y-  of  the  infinitive 
marker.  However,  considering  the  vacillation  between  feature  and  seg- 
ment representation  found  in  Lithuanian  phonology  in  general,  this  need 
not  be  considered  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  the  evidence  that  GF  must  apply  to  the  segment  repre- 
sentation is  limited  to  (monosyllabic)  roots  which  occur  in  word- 
initial  position,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  infinitive  marker  -y- 
always  forms  part  of  a  di-  or  polysyllabic  stem,  is  by  definition  not  a 
root,  and,  again  by  definition,  never  occurs  in  word-initial  position. 
The  only  possible  counterevidence  to  this  claim,  namely  that  of  verbs  like 
inf.  dal-y-ti  'part,  deal  out',  pres.  dal-ij-a,  pret.  dal-ij-o,  is  not 
cogent.  For  considering  that  all  other  infinitive  markers  of  the  language 
are  charactacteri zed  by  underlying  long  vowel  and  high  tone,  it  is 
qxiite  likely  that  the  speakers  of  the  language  have  abstracted  a  generali- 
zation about  the  morpheme  structure  of  the  infinitive  marker  which 
specifies  that  all  infinitive  markers  eire  characterized  by  underlying 
long  vowel  and  high  tone.  This  wou3.d  permit  the  analysis  of  the  present 
and  preterit  formations  as  dal-i-j-a  and  dal-i-j-o,  i.e.  with  stem  vowel 
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(short)  -I-  and  with  regular  j-insertion,  while  the  long  vowel  of  the 
infinitive  would  owe  its  existence  to  the  above  infinitive  morpheme 
structure  generalization.  Note  that  this  analysis  of  the  verbs  in  inf. 
-y-ti ,  pres.  -ija,  pret.  -ijo  would  seem  more  acceptable  than  the  only 
possible  alternative  interpretation  which  would  consider  the  long  -y- 
of  the  infinitive  underlying  and  the  short  -i-  of  the  present  and  preterit 
derived.  For  this  interpretation  would  have  to  presuppose  a  shortening 
rule  of  -Y_-   to  -i^  which  is  not  only  ad-hoc  and  unprecedented,  but  which 
also  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  long  -^-  occiirring  in  the 
same  environment  (i.e.  before  j_)  in  the  surface  representations  of  the 
locative  singular  of  ia-,  i/j[r»  ^^^   ij-stems;  cf.  L  sg.  svety je .  ^Q 

TABLE  11 

/laik-i-us-/  (cf.  /laik-i-ti/)   /deg-us-/  (cf.  /deg-ti/) 
Pal.  '  ■'          laik'-i-us-  d'eg-us- 

GR  laik'-j-us-  "         — ■ 

jj-loss       ■     laik'-us-  '    

laikius-  degus- 

Though  the  derivation  of  table  11  may  indeed  be  possible,  there  is 
under  the  present  analysis,  no  plausible  evidence  for  the  claim  that  the 
preterit  participle  shoiald  be  formally  closer  to  the  infinitive  than  to 
the  preterit.  For  in  the  steindard  language,  the  difference  between  pret. 
bit(i)  and  pret.  pple.  buv-us  -  (cf.  inf.  bu-ti ) ,  which  vms  of  consider- 
able importance  for  the  historical  argument  in  favor  of  original  "-i -us - , 
no  longer  exists,  bit(i)  having  been  replaced  by  buvo;  cf.  fn.  19  of  the 
preceding  paper. 

If,  then,  there  is  a  possible  alternative  analysis  under  which  the 
derivations  of  table  11  (or  some  other  derivations)  are  more  plausibly 
motivated,  that  analysis  would  definitely  have  to  be  preferred. 
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3.2.3:   The  relationships  between  the  nouns  and  (especially)  the  adjectives 
in  -i/y/ji-  and  -£-  on  the  one  hand  and  those  in  -ia/ja-  and  -ia/ja-  on  the 
other  remain  unaccounted  for. 

Similarly,  the  aberrancy  in  preterit  formation  of  the  class  (a) 
verbs ,  as  compared  to  the  other  verbs  with  infinitive  stem  in  long  vowel 
(i.e.  the  class  (e)  verbs),  remains  \inaccounted  for. 

Finally,  even  though  the  existence  of  correspondences  like  pres. 
deg-a  :  pret.  de^-e  casts  doubt  on  the  automaticity  of  having  an  under- 
lying preterit  marker  /Ja/  correspond  to  a  present  marker  /Ja/,  it  may 
still  appear  desirable  to  formally  account  for  the  fact  that  presents  in 
/ja/  do  indeed,  with  but  four  or  five  exceptions,  correspond  to  preterits 
in  surface  -e-. 

l*.l:   It  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  analysis  which  takes  care  of  the 
objections  to  the  above,  first  reformulation  of  Kenstowicz's  analysis. 

U.2:   This  analysis  would  accept  the  following  relevant  rules  discussed 
in  sections  2.2.1-10  above.  For  the  sake  of  the  reader's  convenience  in 
rechecking  on  the  function  of  those  rules ^  I  am  adding  after  each  rule 
the  section(s)  in  which  it  has  been  discussed  and  established.     '  . 

GF 2.2.5 

Fronting 2.2.5  •-.   •   .  •    ■  •'.. 

Metathesis 2.2.U  •     ..  :  •• 

Pal 2.2.7  ■.■:■.-.■      ..  ■  .:   :..-. 

VTR  . 2.2.5  :  '•  .  -.  ■■  ■.■.•■■ 

DSL 2.2.1  and  2.2.U  . 

LL 2.2.3-U  •  •   ■ 

Tensing  . 2.2.3      ,  •■.. 

i-loss^ 2.2.8    ■  ..:...: 

Ass.R 2.2.8     .      ...  .   ,  ••.  •      ••  •  •  •• 

l-lossg 2.2.8  ......  .. 

ML  ...  ; 2.2.6     .J  ...  •..-  .       :  -. 
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U. 3:   In  addition,  the  following  rules  are  required. 

j-insertion:   0  -~>  ^  /  +  (v)V  + +  V(V)   ["erbsD 

[suffix: 

Since  the  fimction  of  this  rule  is  the  same  as  that  of  GF,  namely  to 

eliminate  vowel  clusters  of  more  than  two  morae,  this  rule  would  most 

naturally  seem  to  be  ordered  as  a  co-equal  of  GF.  Note  that  the  verbs  of 

class  (a)  will  have  to  be  marked  as  an  exception  to  ^^-insertion,  and  as 

exceptionally  undergoing  GF  applying  to  the  feature ,  rather  than  segment 

21 
representation . 

Categorial  vowel  raising  (CVR)  : 

^  ^yll^l  n,  fronlT       ,    -f  hi      -  ' 


+  lo  — >i   .  ,  . 

'c.-.  short 


/  Uf;,,tj  —  ^-^^^^^ 


That  is,  /a/  — >  /i/  and  /a:/  — >  /e:/  in  the  specified  environments.  The 
rule  has  to  apply  after  GF  and  before  Fronting. 

The  categories  in  which  CVR  takes  place  are  the  preterit  (in  the  en- 
vironment after  consonant),  the  whole  inflection  of  the  e-stem  nouns  and 
adjectives  (although  in  the  adjectives,  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  the 
definite  forms  and  is  only  optional  in  the  indefinite  forms;  cf.  table  1 
above),  and  in  the  nominative,  accusative,  locative,  and  illative  singvilar 
of  the  i/y-stems  (although  in  the  nominative  singular  of  the  definite 
adjectives,  the  application  of  this  rule  is  optional;  cf.  table  2  above. 

Note  that  the  /e:/  resulting  from  /&:/  by  CVR  does  not  undergo  LL 
(as  would  be  expected  from  a  vowel  with  underlying  high  tone)  and  appears 
with  circumflex  (rather  than  acute  or  grave)  intonation  on  the  surface. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  assvmed  that  this  aberrant  behavior 
is  the  direct  resxilt  of  the  application  of  CVR,  i.e.  that  in  addition  to 
the  changes  described  above,  CVR  also  brings  about  the  change  of  an  under- 
lying high  tone  to  low  tone.   I  realize  that  other  interpretations  of  the 
facts  are  possible;  however,  since  the  discussion. of  this.pap<ar  would  .. 
seem  to  remain  unaffected  by  whatever  interpretation  is  chosen,  I  will 
forego  a  detailed  investigation  as  to  what  interpretation  is  most  likely 
to  be  the  correct  one- 
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k.h:       On  the  basis  of  these  rules,  it  is  then  possible  to  i'ornially 
characterize  the  relationships  noted  in  sections  0.3.2-7  and  0.1+. 1-3 
above,  as 

(1)  reflecting  an  underlying  identity  in  formation  between  the  nouns 

and  adjectives  in  -ia/ja-  and  -ia/ja-  on  the  one  hand  and 

22 
those  in  -i/y/ji-  on  the  other;  cf.  the  derivations  in  table  12. 

(The  only  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter  stems  lies  in  the 

fact  that  the  latter  are  marked  for  (optionally)  undergoing  CVR.) 

(2)  reflecting  an  underlying  parallelism  in  the  preterit  and  pre- 
terit participle  formation  (including  the  selection  of  preterit  marker) 

22 
of  class  (a)  and  class  (b)  verbs;  cf.  the  derivations  in  table  13. 

(3)  reflecting  a  formal  relationship  between  the  present  suffix 

22 
/ja/  and  the  preterit  suffix  /Ja/;  cf.  table  ll+.   '  In  the  case  of  the 

e-preterits  of  class  (c)  verbs  it  would,  under  this  analysis,  have  to 

be  assumed  that,  under  certain,  generally  specifiable  conditions  (cf.  0.3.6 

above),  a-verbs  get  marked  for  exceptionally  selecting  the  preterit  suffix 

/ja/,  rather  than  /a/. 

U.5:   In  addition  to  the  advantages  listed  in  the  preceding  section,  the 
present,  second  reformulation  of  Kenstowicz's  analysis  can  be  considered  to 
have  the  following  points  in  its  favor. 

The  rules  accounting  for  palatalization  and  assibilation  are  natural 
and  faithfully  reflect  the  historical  developments  which  brought  about 
palatalization  and  assibilation. 

The  proposed  derivations  account  for  all  the  e-formations  in 
essentially  the  same  fashion,  thus  mirroring  the  historical  unity  of  these 
formations.  It  is  true,  the  analysis  does  not  exactly  mirror  the  histori- 
cal developments.  But  that  is  to  be  expected,  considering  the  introduction 
of  new  sequences  in  -ija-  and  -ija-  into  the  language  (cf.  sections  0.3.8 
and  0 . U . U  above ) . 

This  faithf\il  mirroring  of  the  historical  developments  by  the  present 
analysis  would  by  many  linguists  be  considered  to  render  it  definitely 
preferable  to  the  first  reformulation  of  Kenstowicz's  analysis. 
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CVR 
Pal. 

vtr' 

LL 

Tensing 

j-loss^ 

Ass.R 

^-loss^ 

ML 


TABLE  12 
/gaid-Jgs  #/  /did-Jgs  #/   /kiu-jgs  #/       /did-j|a  #/ 
gaid-J^s#     did-jj^s#      ku~Jj.s#      did-J|# 


gaid*-jj^s# 


d'id'-jj.s# 


gaid'-is#     d'id'-|.s# 


gaid'-is#     

gaidys       didis 


kujis 


d'id*. 


rf# 


d'id'-j£# 


d'id' 


t* 


dide 


/did-j|a  #/       /did-j|a-ji  #/ 


CVR 
Pal. 

d'id'-j|a# 

VTR 

LL 

d'id'-j|# 

Tensing 



j_-loss^ 

Ass.R 

d'idz'-j|# 

ji^loss^ 

d'idz'-|# 

didzia 

d'id'-j|a-Ji#, 


d'id'-Jg-Ji# 


d'idz'-j|-Ji# 

d'idz'-g-ji# 

didzioji 


/did-Jaa-uu  §/ 
(did-j£-J#) 
d»id'-jeg-uj# 
d'id»-j~uj# 


d'idz'-J-^# 

d'idz'-|# 

didziy 


GF 

CVR 

Fronting 

Pal. 

VTR 

Tensing 

J_-loss- 

i-lOSSg 


/laik-i-a-au/ 
laik-j-a-au 
laik-J-e-au 

lalk'-J-e-au 
laik'-J-au 


laik'-au 
laikiau 
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TABLE  13 

/laik-I-a-ai/ 
laik-J-a-ai 
laik-J-c-ai 
laik-J-e-ei 
laik'-J-e-ei 
laik'-j-ei 

laik'-ei 

laikei 


/laik-i-a/    /laik-i-us-/ 
laik-J-a     laik-j-us- 
laik-J-e     — 


laik'-J-e 
laik'-e 


laik'-J-e     laik'-j-us- 


laike 


laik'-us- 
laikius- 


kiib-aa-J-ai 

kib-o-J-ai 

kybojai 


/kiib-aa-aa-au/    /kiib-aa-aa-ai/ 
J_-insertion   kiib-aa-J-aa-au    kiib-aa-j-aa-ai 
CVE  

VTR  kiib-aa-J-au 

Tensing      kib-o-J-au 
kybojau 

/kiib-aa-us-/ 
J;-insertion   kiib-aa-J-us- 
CVR  

VTR  

Tensing      kib-o-j-us- 
kybojus- 


/kiib-aa-aa/ 
kiib-aa-J-aa 


kib-o-J-o 
kybojo 
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TABLE  Ik 

/peik-jaa-au/  /peik-Jaa-ai/  /peik-jaa/  /peik-us-/ 

CVR        peik-Je-au  peik-Je-ai  peik~j£ 

.  Fronting    peik-Je-ei  ■ 

Pal.       p'eik*-je-au  p'eik'je-ei  p'eik'-Je  p'eik-us- 

VTR        p'eik'-j-au  p'eik' j-ei  

Tensing     p'eik'-je 

^-loss      p'eik'-ei  p'eik'-e     

Jj-losSp     p'eik'-au  • ■ 

peikiau      '  peikei  peike  pe.Lkus- 

k.6:        However,  in  addition  to  the  fact  noted  in  section  2.2.8  above,  that 
the  present  derivation  of  palatalization  and  assibilation  is  quite  ab- 
stract, it  is  precisely  the  evidence  of  historical  change  (of  the  analogi- 
cal/morphological variety)  which  makes  parts  of  the  present  analysis  quite 
unacceptable . 

For  the  generalization  of  the  preterit  marker  -I-  to  the  transitive 
class  (c)  verbs  and  the  later  generalizations  (in  these  verbs)  of-='^-e-  and 
"-a-  in  terms  of  root  structure  and/or  ablaut  (cf.  sections  i+.2-3  of  the 
preceding  paper  in  this  volume)  would  be  quite  inconceivable  if  the  morpho- 
logical and  phonological  relationships  between  ''"-J a-  and  "-ja-  >  -e- 
and  between  "''-a-  and  *-a-  had  still  been  felt  to  be  transparent  and  auto- 
matic. These  generalizations  would  rather  seem  to  indicate  that  the  (pre- 
s\imable)  original  tramsparency  and  automaticity  of  these  relationships  had 
been  lost.  .i,'  •.  •  '  "  ' 

The  reason  for  this  loss  may  well  have  been  the  fact  that,  while  the 
generalizations  in  the  nouns  and  adjectives  did  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
surface  alternations  between  the  suffixes  "-Ja-  and  '*'-£-,  the  generalization 
of  "-e-  (at  the  expense  of  "-ja-)  v/as  complete  in  the  preterit  (cf.  section 
h.Q   of'--the  preceding  paper),  leaving  bo  alternations  as  evidence  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  "-e-  and  --ja-  or  the  present  suffix  --jS-. 
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Also  from  the  purely  synchronic  point  of  view,  the  present  analysis 
is  objectionable,  at  least  as  far  as  the  derivation  of  the  e-preterit  of 
class  (c)  verbs  is  concerned.  For  as  indicated  in  section  U.4  of  this 
paper,  those  class  (c)  verbs  which  because  of  their  root  structure  and/or 
ablaut  take  the  ^-preterit  must  be  marked  for  exceptionally  selecting  the 
preterit  suffix  /Ja/.  However,  as  noted  in  section  1.2.U  of  the  preceding 
paper  in  this  volume,  in  some  of  the  subclasses  which  normally  taJie  the 
e-preterit  because  of  their  root  structure  and/or  ablaut,  there  are  verbs 
which  exceptionally  do  not  take  the  ^-preterit,  but  rather  select  the  a-pre- 
terit.  The  fact  that  under  the  present  analysis,  these  verbs  will  have  to 
be  marked  as  exceptions  to  the  exceptional  selection  of  the  preterit 
suffix  /Ja/  by  class  (c)  verbs  does  not  inspire  great  confidence  in  this 
ansilysis.  r    ,r 

U.7:   On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  the  verbs  of  class  (a),  the  evidence 
of  the  otherwise  parallel  class  (e)  verbs  combined  with  the  surface 
evidence  of  the  root-final  palatalization  fovind  in  the  preterit  participle 
would  strongly  support  the  present  analysis  and  would  Just  as  strongly 
militate  against  either  of  the  two  preceding  analyses. 

Similarly,  as  already  indicated,  though  generalizations  did  take  place 
in  the  noxins  and  in  the  adjectives  (just  as  they  did  in  the  preterit)  their 
extent  and  effect  were  much  more  limited.  As  a  result,  there  are  still 
synchronic  alternations  in  the  nouns  and  especially  in  the  adjectives  which 
would  lead  the  speaker  of  the  language  to  infer  that  the  suffixes  -e-  and 
-Ja-,  as  well  as  the  parallel  masculine  suffixes  -i/y/Ji-  and  -Ja-  (which 
outside  of  the  nominative,  accusative,  vocative,  locative,  and  illative 
singular  have  identical  inflection),  should  indeed  be  under lyingly  identical. 

5.1:   The  discussion  in  sections  U.6-7  would  thus  suggest  that,  rather  than 
rejecting  the  second  reformulation  of  Kenstowicz's  analysis  in  its  entirety, 
one  should  revise  it  to  the  extent  that  /J a/  and  /i-a/  are  still  considered 
underlying  for  the  £-stem  nouns  and  adjectives  and  for  the  e-preterits  of 
class  (a)  verbs. 
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However,  as  far  as  the  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  are  concerned,  the 
preterit  suffix  -£-  must  in  this,  final  reformulation  be  considered  to  be 
underlying.  Any  regular  relationship  between  present  suffix  (or  present 
root  shape  and/or  ablaut)  and  preterit  suffix  in  these  verbs  (as  well  as  in 
class  (d)  verbs)  must  then  be  considered  to  be  governed  by  morphological 
selection  rules  (whatever  their  precise  nature),  rather  than  by  phonologi- 
cal rules  with  or  without  categorial  information.  Just  as  the  selection  of 
the  present  suffix  /a/  and  the  infinitive/preterit/preterit  participle 
stem  suffix  /i/  in  the  class  (a)  verbs  is  governed  by  morphological,  rather 
thsji  phonological  rules . 

5-2:   The  present,  final  reformulation  of  Kenstowicz's  analysis  doesnot 
entail  any  introduction  of  new  rules  or  any  reformulation  or  reconsideration 

of  old  rules,  except  for  the  rviles  accounting  for  palatalization  and 

23 
assibilation.  For  as  the  derivations  in  tables  15  and  l6  show,   the  set 

of  rules  Pal.,  J^-loss  ,  Ass.R,  J-loss^  fails  to  account  for  the  forms 

with  underlying  /e/,  while  Kenstowicz's  Pal.,  j-loss.  Ass.  very  well  account 

for  both  the  forms  with  underlying  /e/  and  the  forms  with  underlying 

/ja/  or  /i-a/. 

Considering  the  reservations  about  the  abstractnes's  of  the  set  of  rules 

Pal.,  J_-loss  ,  Ass.R,  J-loss-,  first  noted  in  section  2.2.3  above,  and 

considering  that  Kenstowicz's  formulation  agrees  with  the  (implicit) 

formulation  of  the  tradition  of  Lithuanian  grammarians ,  the  fact  that  the 

rejection  of  this  set  of  rules  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  Kenstowicz's  less 

natural  rules  cannot  be  considered  a  great  loss.   .   ■  ' 
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TABLE  15 

/mat-I-a-au/ 

/mat-i-a/ 

GF 

mat-J-a-au 

mat- J -a 

CVR  : 

mat-J-e-au 

mat-J-e 

Pal. 

mat'-j-e-au 

mat'-J-e 

VTR 

mat'-J-au 

J_-loss^ 
Ass.R 

mat '  -e 

mac*-j-au 

J-lOSSj 

mac ' -au 



maciau 

mate 
TABLE  16 

/mat-I-a-au/ 

/mat -I -a/ 

GF 

mat-J-a-au 

mat -J -a 

CVR 

mat-J-e-au 

mat-J-e 

Pal. 

mat*-J-e-au 

mat'-j-e 

VTR 

mat ' -J -au 

^-loss 

mat ' -au 

mat'-e 

Ass. 

mac'-au 



maciau 

mate 

/ved-e-au/         /ved-e/ 


v'ed'-e-au         v'ed'-e 
v'ed'-au  


vediau*  vede 


/ved-e-au/         /ved-e/ 


v'ed'-e-au    v'ed'-e 
v'ed'-au      


v'edz'-au     

vedziau      vede 


5.3:   While  it  is  thus  possible  to. (approximately)  recapittuL&te  the  histori' 
cal  developments  in  the  synchronic  phonological  derivation  of  the  e-stem 
nouns  and  adjectives,  as  well  as  of  the  ej-preterits  of  class  (a)  verbs, 
such  a  recapitulation  is  precluded  in  the  phonological  derivation  of  the 
^-preterits  of  class  (b)  and  (c)  verbs  {and.   of  the  four  or  five  class  (d) 
verbs  with  e-preterit),  as  well  as  in  the  rules  accounting  for  palatalizatioi 
and  assibilation. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  surprising,  since  there  is  no  a  priori  reason 
that  all  historical  changes  should  be  reflected  in  the  synchronic  phono- 
logiceil  rules.  What  is  interesting,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  evidence  of  historical  change  of  the  morphological/analogical 
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variety  (cf.  section  h.6   above)  which  constituted  one  of  the  arguments 
against  a  complete  recapitulation  of  the  historical  developments  in  the 
synchronic  rules . 

Note  finally  the  interesting  fact  that,  as  far  as  the  derivation  of 
the  £-no\ins  and  adjectives  and  e-preterits  of  class  (a)  verbs  from  under- 
lying /ja/  and  /i-a/  and  of  the  e-preterits  of  class  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
verbs  from  underlying  /e/  is  concerned,  the  present  synchronic  analysis 
is  in  total  agreement  with  the  historical  interpretation  of  V/iedemann, 
Pedersen,  and  Stang  (cf."  sections  3.2-U  of  the  preceding  paper).  -This 
would_  suggest  that  the  reason  for  the' failure  of  this  historical  inter- 
pretation to  come  to  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding, paper  of 
this  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  essentially  remained  a  (valid) 
synchronic  analysis.; 


•:•   .        FOOTNOTES 

An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Lingioistics 
Seminar  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  November  l8,  1971. 
I  am  indebted  to  Karen  Dudas ,  Michael  Kenstowicz,  and  Margie  O'Bryein  for 
reading  and  commenting  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.   The  responsi- 
bility for  any  errors  or  omissions  found  in  this  paper,  of  course,  is 
entirely  my  own. 

2 

For  the  formal  characteristics,  subclasses,  and  examples  of  the  verb 

classes  referred  to  in  this  paper,  cf.  sections  1.2.1-5  of  the  preceding 

paper.  —  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  paper,  for  typographical  reasons  the 

e_  of  Modem  Standard  Lithuanian  orthography  is  rendered  as  e_,  and  intonations 

are  marked  only  where  relevant  to  the  discussion. 
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3 

For  convincing  argiiments  that  surface  (long)  o^  derives  from  under- 
lying /a/;  cf.  Kenstowicz  1972:37-9. 

For  the  (conditions  for  the)  development  of  underlying  /i,/  to  surface 
a  or  o  in  the  nouns,  cf.  Kenstowicz's  (1972:76-8)  formulation  of  Leskien's 
Law. 

Note  that  the  (suffixal)  i_  of  forms  like  tree i as ,  trecia,  treciy 

merely  is  a  graphemic  device  to  mark  the  palatalization  of  the  preceding 

consonant,  while  the  suffixal  i_  of  forms  like  didis  is  a  real  segment; 
i.e.  the  i^  of  ia  or  i£  ^  the  i_  of  i/y.        .      , 

Masculine  adjectives  in  -Ji-  do  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  stemdard 
language . 

7 

In  phonetic  transcriptions  and  phonological  derivations,  I  follow 

Kenstowicz's  (1971)  practice  of  marking  the  (placement  of  the)  accent  by 

a  raised 

Also  nominal  and  adjectival  stems  in  nominative  singular  -i_  are 
included  in  this  subclass.  However,  they  will  be  of  no  interest  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper. 

9  I  \ 

1   am  retaining  my  own  classification  of  the  verbs  in  this  (indirect) 

quote . 

9a 

In  the  remaining  discussion  of  this  paper,  references  will  have  to  be 

made  passim  to  Kenstowicz's    dissertation  (l97l).      Since  a  thorough 

discussion  of  many  of  Kenstowicz's  rules  (and  their  motivations)  appeared 

to  be  in  order,   it  often  has  seemed  advisable  to  quote  his  riiles  verbatim 

and  to  summarize  his  arguments  for  them  in  extenso,  rather  than  simply 

referring  the  reader  to  the  relevant  passages  in  Kenstowicz's    dissertation, 

even  if  this  at  times  may  appear  to  have  resulted  in  digressions  from  the 

main  topic  of  this  paper  and  in  a  certain  degree  of  redundancy. 
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For  a  discussion  of  the  (recurrent)  need  in  Lithuanian  phonology 
to  alternate  between  feature  and  segment  representation  of  long  vowels, 
of.  Kenstowicz  1970. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  the  switch  from  segment  to  feature  representation 
(or  vice  versa)  implicit  in  the  derivation  will  not  be  explicitly  marked. 
The  output  of  a  given  rule  will,  however,  be  given  in  the  representation 
required  by  that  rule. 

12 

It  is  true,  in  certain  strata  of  Standard  Lithuanian  and  in  the  fast 

speech  of  probably  all  strata  of  the  (standard)  language,  there  is  a 

general  FS  (or  a  categorially  restricted  FS)  which  does  affect  all  short 

vowels  in  all  final  syllables.  However,  what  is  important  for  the  present 

discussion  is  the  fact  that  there  are  strata  of  Standard  Lithuanian  which 

do  have  Kenstowicz 's  verbal  FS,  without  having  it  in  the  third  person  or 

outside  of  the  verbs.     '  '         .'•■.■ 

TO 

Kenstowicz  comes  close  to  admitting  this  in  his  fn.5  (on  p.  65  ),  But 
for  some  iinexplained  reason  he  fails  to  draw  the  necessary  conclusions. 

Ik 

For  the  rule  introducing  the  palatalization  in  myliuos  and  laikiau(s), 

cf .  sections  2.2.7-8  below.  As  for  the  -uo-  of  myliuos ,  it  should 

be  noted  that  though  spelled  -uo~  in  the  orthography  of  Standard  Lithuanian, 

this  diphthong  is  pronounced  more  like  CuaD  or  CueD  than  like  CuoD;  cf. 

Senn  1966:73. 

For  the  palatalization  (and  assibilation)  of  the.  surface  forms,  cf. 
sections  2.2.7-8  below.  —  Note  that  'Kenstowicz's  derivation'  in  table  6 
is  not  actually  a  derivation  proposed  by  Kenstowicz;  it  is  rather  the 
derivation  which  would  result  by  applying  Kenstowicz's  rules  to  the  re- 
quired underlying  form  in  /-ee-uu/. 
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1 6  - 

This  is  not  surprising,  since  Metathesis  is  only  a  minor  rule,  as 

shown  by  the  surface  occurrence  of  nonmetathesized  au  in  forms  like  aug-ti 

'  gro^i ' . 

l6a 

Note  that  in  order  to  have  the  natural  rule  Fronting,  the  ending  of  the 

second  singular  has  been  considered  to  be  underlyingly  /-ai/ ,  rathet-  than 
Kenstowicz's  /-ei/.  The  fact  that  in  the  second  singular  reflexive  of  verbs 
like  those  of  class  (c),  the  metathesized  ending  appears  as  -ie-  (cf.  deg- 
ie-s(i) )  does  not  constitute  counterevidence  against  underlying  /-ai/.  For 
not  only  is  there  an  independently  motivated,  general,  low-level  rule  changing 
a^ to  e_  after  palatal  segments  (cf.  section  2.2.9  below),  there  is  also  in- 
dependent evidence  for  /-ai/  metathesizing  to  surface  -ie-;  cf .  a-stem 
N  pi.  noun  diev-ai  'gods'  vs.  adj.  ger-ie-.U  'the  good  ones'.   —  Additionally, 
it  should  be  observed  that  VTR  has  to  precede  DCL,  thus  permitting  the  accent 
shift  in  contiguous  syllables  to  occur  in  sg.  laikiau  (vs.  3rd  pers.  laike ) . 
Ilote,  however,  that  LL  does  not  apply  to  the  nonmetathesized  endings  of  the 
first  and  second  sing\ilar  (cf.  laikiau,  not  laikia*).  Similarly,  the 
surface  intonation  of  the  nonmetathesized  first  and  second  singular  endings 
is  circumflex,  not  the  acute  normally  corresponding  to  the  londerlying  high 
tone  which  conditions  DSL.  These  two  last-mentioned  facts  are  no  doubt  tied 
up  vith  the  fact  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  falling  diphthongs  (i.e. 
diphthongs  of  the  shape  Vowel  +  Semivowel).  There  is  no  independent  evi- 
dence for  falling  diphthongs  Undergoing  LL,  suggesting  that  these  diphthongs 
are  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Similarly,  there  are  no  surface  representations 
of  final  falling  diphthongs  with  acute  intonation,  suggesting  that  there  is  an 
output  condition  converting  all  acute  intonations  6n  final  falling  diphthongs 
into  circurflex  intonations.   It  might  ba  argued  that  it  would  be  more  elegant 
and  efficient  to  formulate  the  latter  condition  as  a  relatively  early  rule  chang- 
ing CKj  to  CLD  in  final  falling  diphthongs  and  thus  preventing;  t'.ie  subsequent 
application  of  LL.  There  is  no  good  synchronic  evidence  against  this  argument, 
although  the  fact  that  there  ;.re  Lithuanian  dialects  where  th^j  endings  of  the 
nonmetathtisizod  first  and  second  singular  appear  as  surface  -au,  -£i/ei,  i.e. 
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with  acute  intonation,  but  without  application  of  LL,  makes  it  likely  that  • 
the  (re)ordering  of  CH3  — >  T.LD  before  LL,  if  it  is  psychologically  real 
at  all,  would  have  to  be  a  rather  recent  innovation  of  Standard  Lithuanian. 

Because  of  the  apparent  antonyn^y  between  Kenstowicz's  term  'Sharping* 
and  the  term  'soft'  traditionally  used  to  refer  to  the  palatalized  consonants, 
I  have  changed  Kenstowicz's  term  (and  the  feature  designation  'sharp')  to 
the  more  neutral  term  'palatalization'  (and  feature  designation  'palatal'). 

1  Q 

In  keeping  with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  rest  of  this  paper, 
I  have  changed  the  name  of  this  rule  from  Softening  to  Assibilation. 

19 

Note  that  there  is  no  clear  evidence  concerning  the  ordering  of  LL, 

except  that  it  has  to  follow  Metathesis .  •       ' 

20 

Note  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  resolve  the  problem  concerning  the 

needed  exceptional  application  of  GF  to  the  feature  representation  of  the 
long  -jr-  by  ordering  VTR  before  GF  (thus  deleting  the  first  i_  of  an  under- 
lying /-ii-us-/  and  then  applying  GF  to  the  remaining  single  i_) .  For  as   ;; 
the  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  myliuos  and  verciu  (cf .  tables  5  and  8 
above)  shows,  GF  must  take  precedence  over  VT(R). 

21 

For  argiunents  in  favor  of  the  view  that  such  an  exceptional  application 

of  GF  can  be  Justified,  cf.  section  3.2.2  above. 

To  distinguish  betv/een  the   tensed  long  e_-vowels  and  the  nontensed 

(long  or  short)  e_-vowels,  the  latter  are  here  represented  by  £.       '-  *" 

j-;.*»'.iio<.i.j  i.Aj_^3. ;.;.;..;,!<  ^:'. ■;:....■.■ .  ...    iiw  ;..i^\.'tM:..    ■.„■..••-".  A.i''  .:.r';.;'!'j 

oo. :    ■•-  ,      ■-■.■• -  ■■  '  V  •- 

The  examples  chosen  are  the  preterit  first  singular  and  third  person 

of  class  (a)  matyti  'see'  and  class  (c)  vesti ,  pres.  veda  'lead'.  No 

distinction  is  made  between  tensed  and  nontensed  low  vowels. 
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